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The Combat of ’Aleyan-Ba^'al and Mot 
A Proto-Hebrew Epic from Ras-Shamra 
THE SECOND TABLET 

Transliterated from the Cuneiform Original with Intro- 
duction, Provisional Translation, Argument, and 
Commentary 

By THEODOR HERZL GASTER, B.A. 

( Contimied from 1934:, p. 714.) 

Argument 

rilHE original tablet contained about 527 lines ; of these only 
367 remain, excluding unintelligible fragments. Large 
gaps, involving fifteen lines and more, occur in Cols. I, II, 
III, and VIII ; Cols. IV, V, VI, and VII (in the centre of the 
tablet) are less damaged, though ever 3 rwhere minor breaks 
affect the text. In view of this it is very diiScult to recover 
the sequence, and the following summary must be regarded 
as partially conjectural, though in the main reasonably 
certain. 

Column I 

A gap of some thirty lines. Complaint is lodged in the 
court of the gods to the effect that whilst all the other deities, 
such as El, his bride Asherah, and the gods of the soil, have 
each their own sanctuary and covert the resurrected 
god of the rains—Ba'al — has as yet no, shrine. (11 13-19.) 
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Thereupon, Hiyan, the divine smith, fashions out of gold 
and silver the required furniture for such a shrine, including 
the typical dHhrone for the god-’’ and the sacrificial table. 
(11.24-^30.) 

Orders are then given for the sacrifice of a ram (el), probably 
as an inauguration offering, and for dedicatory libations oi 
flowing honey (as in Assyrian cult). The golden, throne is 
set upon its platform, and the plank (dpr) is removed from 
the sacrificial refuse-pit, the regular cultus being thereby 
instituted. (11. 31-7.) 

Special extraordinary gifts” (mnm dbbm) are placed 
upon the table, consisting of fruits of the earth, as well as the 
regularly prescribed offerings. The sacristan (rb bt) receives 
wild oxen (remm). (11 376-44.) 

Column II 

Lacuna of some twenty lines. The text opens in the ini<ldle 
of a description of how the ‘' Virgin ‘Anath ” attacks Mot 
(cf. LAB, col. II), tearing from him the disc (plk) and robe 
(md) of sovereignty, stabbing at his flesh and finally pursuing 
him into the streams. She burns his royal garments. (II. 3 -9.) 

What follows is not clear. Apparently xshe commissions 
Sr-el-Dped to fetch Ba'al and then sings a p&\an, celebrating 
her triumph. The pgean is evidently sung in the presence of 
Queen Asherah of the Sea. (IL 10-24.) 

A very broken passage : the children of the gods invited 
to join in the rejoicing (?) and a golden bowl (si ksp) together 
with a golden [goblet] is placed before Asherah. The inter- 
pretation is, however, uncertain. (Ih 25-8.) 

Asherah, whilst duly gratified at the conquest of Mot, 
nevertheless decides to be merciful and ‘‘ to open an of 
favour She, therefore, commands her attendant, Sir 
Msh ” (dg)— the fish being' her sacred animal~to commence 
dragging operations and to recover M6t in a net from the sea. 
'(1 23-^35.) ;Ly 'V-',,, 
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Her subsequent purpose is declared in a passage of wMch 
only a few isolated words and letters remain. (11. 36“-48.) 

Alternatively, 11. 36-48 contain the comments of Ba^al 
and 'Anath on this exhibition of mercy. The names Ba%l 
the Puissant ’’ and Virgin ^Anath ” figure in the fragments. 

Column III 

This column is the most obscure of all ; there are many 
gaps, and three entire lines (11. 20-2) where all but one word 
(Itbt) are quite unknown. 

Lacuna of some seventeen lines. The text opens with some 
fragments which may be rendered 

'V . . . , let him not escape! .... . thy foundation 
[shall be stabHsh]ed for generation upon generation ; he 
shall . . . , . . . thee and a spirit of . . . . . . . of kingship.” 

The words are addressed to ‘‘ Ba^al the Puissant ” and 
probably contain an assurance that dominion shall be his, 
and that Mot will be kept in check. (11. 5-9.) 

Ba^al the Puissant sends his envoys Rkb-^rpt Charioteer 
of the Clouds ” and Idd-El-Hzr as an advance-guard into the 
parliament of the gods (phr bn elm). They are to be his 
ambassadors to the goddess Asherah, whom he desires to 
ingratiate and to whom he therefore offers the food and drink 
which have been set before him on the sacrificial table of 
his own shrine. He also sends sacrifices to her, which are 
enumerated, himself offering two and Rkb-'rpt three, with the 
prayer that the goddess may look favourably (Itbt) upon 
them. (11. 10-22.) 

Subsequently (ahr) Ba^al the Puissant ” and '' Virgin 
'Anath ” themselves sally forth (mhi) and receive the favour 
of Asherah, Mistress of the gods ” (Qnt-elm), just as afore- 
time Sr-el-Dped and Bni-bnwt (=Ltpn) have received it. 
(11. 23-32.) 

A very fragmentary passage follows : it contains a speech 
by '' Virgin 'Anath ” (cf. 11. 32-3 : wt'n Btlt-'nt), in which 
she gratefully acknowledges the favour and protection of 
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Asheralx and gives orders for food and drink to be set (as 
an offering of gratitude ?) before the assembled gods. 
A ^bfatted beast ’’ (mre) is to be cut up with a sharj} sword 
(bhrb mlht), whilst wine and blood of trees (? manna 
is to be placed also before them. (11. 325“-44.) 

A lacuna of some ten lines. 

Columns IV-V 

Lacuna of some twelve lines. Instructions are given for 
a mount to be prepared for the Queen, Asherah of the Sea 
Its bridle and halter are to be of silver and gold. (IL 3-7.) 

Qds“Anirr (= Qades '' god of Kadesh + Aiiiumi) obeys 
the instructions ; seats the goddess upon a foal and leads her to 
the abode of the supreme El in the north, at the horizon 
where the celestial and subterranean oceans meet (apq 
thmtm ; cf. I AB., i, 4~10). She prostrates herself before 
him and does homage. (11. 8-26.) 

El welcomes her cordially, and prefers food and (hTnk to 
the w’-andering party, remarking that their bliiid wavfaring 
must have made them very hungry. (11. 27"’39.) 

Asherah then pleads with him to let Ba'al have a shrine 
of his own, as have the other gods, arguing that it is .El himself 
who set him to be lord, judge, and liege (?). [This passage 
largely duplicates Col. I, 11. 13-19.] (11. 40-57.) 

Ltpn-el-Dped orders to build the Bhrine, enjoining that 
Amt“Asrt, '' the Handmaids of Asherali — a goddess else- 
where mentioned in IJgaritian texts — assist in the laying (or 
conveying) of the bricks. (IL 58-63.) 

[Here begins Col. V.] 

Asherah blesses him for his beneficence : May tiiitie hoary 
old age be coupled with wisdom’’ (Ihkmt sbt dgnk Itsrkj, 
and prays that Ba'al may ever afford (him) the luxiiriaiiee 
of his rain, the luxuriance of irrigation upon grazed meadows 
(wn ap 'dn mtrh B1 i'dn-'dn §rt bgl). She urges tliat tlie 
news be at once conveyed to Ba'al that a house is being built 
for him, remarking that (11. 67--74) the very soil, wdiieh so 
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long lias remained stony and parched (hrn : ‘sbt), will now 
burst forth in Ms praises in the midst of the newly-biiilt 
shrine, and . that the equipment of it , is , already, being 
assembled, so that it may be a veritably glorious sanctuary. 
.( 117 , 5 -^ 81 .) 

The ^' Virgin ^'Anath ’’ rejoices at this news, dances for 
joy (td's pMni), and conveys it to Ba^h (11. 87-97.) 

Ba'al is delighted ; he orders Ksr-Hss (cf. As. keseru 
/‘repair a building’’) — the divine “foreman”— to set tbe 
work in progress. (IL 98-105.) 

Ksr-Hss arrives upon the scene, and tries to make an easy 
job of things : (the Ugaritian "workman is evidently first- 
cousin to the proverbial plumber!). He tries to discharge 
his obligations by a sacrifice and by setting Ba‘al upon a throne 
of honour at the right hand [of El 1], ordering his workmen 
to do this. (11 106-110.) 

Ba‘al tells him to “ get a move on and to build sanctuaries, 
urging him straightway to lay the foundations (trmm = 
As, ramti) and to slaughter the foundation-sacrifices. 
(11. 111-119.) 

Ksr-Hss begins to bargain ; he will build sanctuaries, but 
without undertaking the complicated work of cutting out 
windows in them. Ba'al asks if he is serious. (II. 126-7 
must be understood as an incredulous repetition of Ksr-Hss’ 
statement.) (11. 120-127.) 

Column VI 

Ksr-Hss repeats his statement, and Ba‘al is apparently 
forced to agree, though stipulating that the building be on 
a grand scale (?). [The text is very much broken and the 
interpretation therefore tentative.] (11. 1-14.) 

KSr-Hss issues instructions to Ba‘al — distinct from “ Ba‘al 
the Puissant ” — to procure cedar-wood from the Lebanon. 
(11. 146-21.) 

Ksr-Hss continues his instructions : fires are to be lit in 
all shrines for six days (note the »eyeii-day week in Ugarit ?), 
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silver is to be brought for overlaying the tiles (rqm = Ass. 
riqqu) and gold for overlaying the bricks (Ibnt). (11. 22-35.) 

“ Ba‘al the Puissant ” rejoices at the progress of the work. 
The masonry is completed and initial sacrifices offered. The 
acolytes sing hymns of praise and the “seventy sons of 
Asherah ’’join in. (11. 356-46.) 

Wine is poured out as libation before the leading classes of 
gods and goddesses. These are : “ Gods of wells, goddesses 
of pits : gods of bulls, goddesses of cows : gods of thrones, 
goddesses of royal cathedrae : gods of highways, godde.sses 
of paths ; ” A fatted beast is cut up with a sharp sword and 
wine is poured. (11. 47-58.) 

Lacuna of some seven lines. 

Column VII 

This column, though comparatively well-preserved except 
for minor breaks, is almost completely unintelligible. Most 
phrases can be translated, but the general drift eludes me. 
Apparently the domain of “ Ba'al the Puissant ’’ is prescribed, 
and he takes his royal seat in the sanctuary. (11. 1-14 ; 
fragmentary.) 

The sanctuary being now open for use, the question of the 
windows crops up again. There is some discussion about it, 
the subject-matter of which is most obscure. (11. 14-27 1} 

The question of what to do with Mot also arises. Ba‘al 
the Puissant urges the high-god Ba'al to go out and attack 
him “ for his hand shivereth the cedars ; with his right hand 
he breaks them down ”. (11. ? 28-42.) 

Ba'al, however, decides to give Mot sovereignty over the 
underworld (ara = As. er§itum syn. bit muti) and not to 
attack him. (11. 426-47.) 

M6t, closeted in his cavern (gngnh = As. gigunu < Sum. 
GI(N).GUN), accepts this decision rebelliously, and is not 
prepared to leave the fructification of the earth to his erst- 
while antagonist. (11. 476-52.) 

The high god Ba'al addresses the god Gpn-figr (god of 
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Ugarit ?), but the substance of his discourse is not clear. 
Apparently he defines the domain of Mot, saying that “ his 
portion (hbl) is ’mid the dark places (slmt), the uplands 
(rmt), the mountain-tops (pr‘t), being prince of the deserts 
But the interpretation is very dubious. (11. 52h ff.) 

Lacuna of about eight lines. 

Column VIII 

Mot is instructed not to go seeking fresh pastures, which he 
will only ravage, but to confine himself to the Netherworld. 
(11. 1-9.) 

Aleyan-Ba'al is instructed to leave him alone, and not to 
usurp his domain. (11. 10-20.) A fragmentary passage follows. 

Lacuna of some eighteen lines. 

Commentary 

Construction of a Sanctuary for Aleyau-Ba^aL 

The construction of the sanctuary is part of the new-year ritual in 
connection with which the present poem was recited. See fully my article, 
“ The Eituai Pattern of a Ras-Samra Epic,” in Archiv Orimtdlni, iv, 1. 

lit. “ dwelling-place ” is here used in the specific sense of 
“ sanctuary ” as in Sabean (Lidzbarski, Mphem. i, 194 ; Glaser, 

Die Abessinierf p. 48 ; Landbeig, Hadram., p, 339 ; Hommel, AA^^ p. 197) 
and Assyrian musabu (e.g. Pensylv. Gilgamesh Text, ed. Clay and Jastrow, 
ii, 55 : bit ilim, musabl sa AN-im). 

bbsOi. the Ethiopic Ktiii’t* • Arabic JiAt*, Aramaic 
(=:BH nSp, Targ, Jon. Is. 4» : tp 10», etc.) tabernacle Cf. the use 
of BH 1JD in this sense in ip 76®, Lam. 2®. 

= nn is plural ; cf, in I ABf wi, 8 ; the hosts of 

heaven are called as in Hebrew mythology : vide infra ad iii, 14. 

» mm-. vid-e my note in JBAB,^ October, 1932, p, 878, 
In addition to material there cited of. the title ISbara tiamat given to 
the earlier form of this goddess in Surpu, ii* 171 ; K, 4195 ; V BawL^ 46, 
315 : vide Zimmern in KAT,K p. 432. The earlier Is|)ara was certainly 
known in the pantheon of Bas-Samra. Her name occurs, in the form 

nnfeK in M, i, 13, and should probably be restored for finS^K in 
xvii, 9. She was known also to the Hitrite world ; >-^1 |<|< f 
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(AN) Is-ha-ra occurs in a fragmentary list of deities in HTBM., 02 (a 
text worthy of closer study) ; also in the Blamite world; cf. Hiising, 
Olz., 1905, pp. 385-390. Albright cites an Egyptian text in wliieh Asiarto 
is described tl’sbt n ym “ she that is enthroned upon the ’h 

the allusion in Ezekiel 28 = : a‘’rt% 3gaa ’SN bit. 

In earlier Mesopotamian religion the counterpart of Ishtar-Asherat was Xina, 

i. e. Lady of the Waters” (v. Jastrow> Mel Bah. u. i, Oo, 7s, 

The iEgean mother-goddess was similarly associated with the sea, : e{‘. 1 hfj 
representations of her on a lentoid from the Idean cave ami in the <.*haf»ei 
of Minos: t. Nock in Classical Revieiv^ xxxix, p. 174, n. 1. 

• n'j2 nba is the ritual title of Aslierat as “ glorious bride ” <if 
the vegetative force — ^33a‘aL Cf. King, Letters ami Insorr. of liammurfihl 

ii, 66 = Hoinmei, AA., p. 211: ana Asrati kallat sar samu. The iitht 

is given to most mother-goddesses: 526, 41 : Tas?n<;tum kailalum 

rabitum; Strong, JA., ’93, pp. 361-385, rev. 14 : Tasmetum kallat H. 
SAGILLA. KB., iv, 84, No. 1, 28: 35 kaUatisu. KB., m, 88, 51 : -iAA 
kallat naramtisu. V Bawl, 56, ii, 39 : GXJLA kallat E. SAlUtA. ZA.. v, 
59, 16 : d BAMKINA kabtat sarrat, kallat. Schell, Bee. des 

xvii, 83 : ANNAA kallatu. Even in Sumerian cultus it wn^ enstomary 
to call such goddesses “ bride ”. Cf. Langdon, 8LP., i, ohv. i, 1 1 : dam 
gasan-bi. Vide Langdon, Tammuz anil Ishtar, p. 7 n., for Damn as a title 
of the goddess. 

The wnrd fT'-SD derives from rt. ''3D = Arabic Ik* glori<HiK, 

great As a title of Asherat, cf. King, Aliujic, 1 2 4 5 ; Ittn. 3, 

105, 2; CT. XXV, 18, rev. 2, 15: Istar kanutn. This title is the Egyptian 

wwNA P Knt — registered as a Syrian goddess — an identification in which, 
vtA 

I have been anticipated by Hommel, Oeogr,, p. 882, n. 1 With thin epithet 
cf. analogously CIS., 255: TiMH mT\m:ir and ’^AardpTT) t; p^ylori] 
in Philo (v. Lagrange, p. 125). Similarly in Greek cult Hera h called 
Aios KvBpr] irapaKOLTLs (Homer, S 184); rrorvia dkoxos (Ariatoph. Ly.s. 
1286) : dpiaKvB7}9 €dvis (Caliimachos, fr. 108 Schneider) ; tJ KdtLvri 

Bdpap (Euripides, Here. Pur. 1303). 

which elsewhere occurs in BS. jj *13? ** city ” (Viroileasid, 
Syria, xiii, p. 116), may well be an Anatolian loan-word of official «*ormot.u- 
tion, taken into the language, along with such political terms as tzb^ and 
at a time when Ugarit w^aa under foreign ailmiiuBtration (v. my 
forthcoming article, “ Anatolian Loan-wonls in Has-Hhamra Texts 
The word may be equated with Lycian wedri “ state, city-staic, ” 
and Chaldic (Vannic) patari of the same meaning. In Varmic the wurd 
iseems indeed to be a borrowed term, for the native word for ** c?lty ” is 
iu^ie (cf. Lehmann, ZDMG.^ Ivi, [1902], p. 115). It may kmee have come 
from Western Asia Minor ; cf. the name Ildrapa of the Lyckn cmpItiiL 
Developing into the wider sense of ** empire, dominion ” the wemi caiiw 
later to ^ be used in conjunction with ttfl sceptre ” to indlciite 
“ sovereignty ”, Cf. analogously how IPhmmmm T\Dbt^ti prim. king- 
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dom ” came to mean A' sovereign ” (v. Cooke, N/S/., p. 21). Cf* very 
instructively, Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 56 : “ The 
Mis became a sort of Mother-Goddess, binding together all who lived 
within its circuit.’’ 

As the name of a deity *1*1D would be of Anatolian origin, and would 
correspond exactly with the Lycian flarapsvs, prim. “ God of the City- 
state ”, Cf. Greek IloXievs and (/.) HoXta?, etc. 

“ sunlit mansion ”. Virolleaud aptly compares the 
Assyrian bit iiuri as the name of a temple. On this vide ZA., iii, 36--7. 
We may also cf. the Sumerian term E. UD. UL, in which Marduk is said to 
reside in the text DT 15 + 114 + 109 + MNB, 1848 ; 11. 29, 231, 296, 375. 
Vide cm this Pall is, BahyL AMtu Fest ival, p, 90. “ House of Light ” may 
have an even more definite reference. On the site of ancient Gath Macalister 
excavated a sacred precinct surrounded by a wail, on the eastern side of 
which was a skewed door so designed as to allow the sun to pour its full 
light upon the apse at one season of the year. As Macalister says, this 
must have had a religious meaning. Indeed, it has been observed to be 
a feature of our own Stonehenge that the sun at midday pours through 
the dolmens (Gari'ow-D uncan, Digging Up Biblical History, ii, 63). 
A sanctuary so designed might well be called a ‘‘ house of light ”, 

’ The snhixes in ■'nB, and need not l^e jiossessive, 

but purely adjectival as in BH denomin. such as "’"ITDK, etc., 

and as in the ordinal numbers, e.g. larbc?, etc. This formation 

is especially favoured in neo-Hebrew, e.g. “ eternal ” (cf. Strack- 

Biegfried, § 64//), and in modern Palestinian. Divine names with the ending 

4 occur elsewhere in M e.g. i, 15, i, 13, nntZTK ; 14 b ; 

xiv, 2, ; xiv, 3, and demand further study. This adjectival 

suffix is proto-Semitic and occurs already in Egyptian. 

The mention of soil, territory, and demesne together is intended to 
embrace comprehensively all the ** vegetation-gods 

** J W O is Pi‘el participle (masc. sg.) of **3tzr — Aramaic *’3?!, 
Syriac hi Assyr. sanii, Ethiopic thiHf * ** relate ”, which occurs also 
as an Aramean loan-word, in Judges, 5^^, 

= As. rigmu, but in the sense message Cf. my note 
in JRAlil, October, 1932, p. 888, n. 77. Cf. for the turn of expression 
if., 168, 23 (BAL) raginti tartugunm. 

10 pD IB an imperative : its meaning will depend upon whether 

we regard the final -w as the emphatic suffix or as part of the root. In 
the former ease, it will be imperat. Saf*el of in the sense of “ instate 
as king ** j cf. BkB, Psalm 2 ® ®''l®o TO? 

sheikh, chieftan ” = As. nasiku and Minean (The installation 

of Aleyan-Ba‘al is a cardinal feature of the festival for which the poem 
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was composed ; d. my Tem^ka in Archiv Orkntdlnh v, 1, on thoritiia! back- 
ground of the :epic.) 'An alternative, and perhaps better, interpretation 
of'pCttf would be to combine it' with “pour libation” in 

yiii, 6. For the omission of ^ thereafter wde n. 137 infra. In tin* iaiter 

case, pD would probably connect with the noun nSDD, infra, L 44, 
and be a variant form ofpn? Sakdmi, of which this form would be huporat. 
Safel “ make to dwell.” 

11 ya is an imperative particle which recurs in I vi, 33 : 

(where we all wrongly expunged it as due to dittography !) and again in 
II ABf vi, 4 : 5?D ; I cannot yet explain it phiiologi(‘a!ly. 

-pD recurs, again |1 in III AB., 28, 30, 33, and evidently 
means “protect”. Perhaps it is cognate to pH, Arable Assyr. 

gananu “ surround ” in the derived sense of “ protect Cf. especialiy 


Syriac ^^and noun refuge Tlie lorm wouici Oe passive pan. ^ai. 

13 fTD derives from "‘Si’, which occurs [j at the pasaages 

cited in the preceding note. This verb would evidently mean arjinething 
like “ guarded, minded Perhaps, on the analogy of plJ, it fieri ves 
from a rt, originally meaning “ shut (in), surrounci, enrioat^ ” - Kthiopic 

: Arabic lip iv, BH HYy (Pr. 16®®), 

For 'jp in this sense cf. Ethiopic S' “be master 

The God Hiydn, 

The god named Hiyan is the god responsible for the smelting 

of gold and silver in connection with the sanctuary. In yet unpublished 
portions of the poem he is described, according to Virolkfaud, by the f*pithet 

&*)m, in w'hich the former w'ord is no ckiubt the BIT C7*in T 
At. Aj “work in metal”. Moreover, he is associatwi with tlia god 
Kasir mentioned again in II AB., iv-v pamm^ and especially in H AH., 
vh, 16“17, as the foreman-builder of the sanctuary* These two dvitieti 
bear a remarkable similarity in function to the two carpenters sindlurly 
introduced at the Egyptian Coronation-drama who similarly fashion the 
sacrificial table (v. Blackman in B* H, Hooke's Myih and Rkml}, Tlieir 
names are artificial literary inventions : Kalir is connectel with Awyriiin 
ke§6ra in the specific sense of “ repairing ” or “ trlmiaing-up ” a building 

. ^ T 

(of. NH, Syr. JJiD), whilst Hiyan may b© plaoiibly ffxpkiiiwi 

as a derivative (with common nunatlon) from a root idantical willi Arabic 
^ of much the same sense and development. 

le lias here the sense “ make to flow ", Cf. BH. n*!^ “ runnel ’’ ; 

As. Sili|}tu ; Coptic loan-wrwjA lol©h, ' and compare tbo in BHe, 


‘ refuge ”. The form would be passive part, Qal. 
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Job SKI nwn ijs bv o'la nbrn.- Job 12 “ n^Dn isrir'’ p 

flN lasnil Dnbcyil (I, : of. 28 “); EzeWelSliA Cf. analogously, 

Latin fundo ; Hebrew pS^ ; Egypt, wdh. Assyr. sapdku. (E. 232, obv. 
17.) 

- and nnnib go together, meaning literally “ nnto 
thousands ’’ and “ unto myriads ”, They are proverbial expressions meaning 
“innumerably”. 

For this use of i? cf. in RS., 1929, 3 « StR “ twenty- 

two ” ; 11 AB., vii, 9, Omob WW “sixty-six.” 

Assyrian aii is also so used : v. Langdon, EoO.f p. 9d, n. IL 
A similar construction may be detected in BH. in Job 36 ^ buSK in"^ 
he giveth food abundantly^'. Comparable also is the common 

Greek phrasing : is ras rerpaKoalas (Thucyd., i, 74), and especially in 
round numbers els StaytA/ou? ^evovs (Xenophon, Anab.^ I, i, 10). Vide 
Blomfield on Aesehyl. Persae 343. 

rs 

—may also be read □n*' , but the meaning is in 
either case unknown. Whether the final -m is the termination of the plural 

it is impossible to say. ntrnn is evidently a fiqtal formation from 
the root which cannot yet be identified. It is possible that the initial 

21 arises from partial assimilation, as in for BH. at I AB., 

vi, 19, in w'hich case the root would appear as flflS in other Semitic 
languages. Even so, however, no etymon suggests itself. 

- ra is imperat. Qal of TIDS “ cut up ”, the reference being to the 
sacrificial slicing of animals, called in Hebrew n’nns^j nn: and in Hittite 
marka- and hatta- ; cf. my note 8 in JBAS., October, 1932, p. 876. 
Alternatively, and perhaps better, HD may be imperative of a rt. nnS, 
which occurs as a sacrificial term in 1929, ii, 16, 25, 33, 

-bii here does not mean “ god ”, as ViroEeaud takes it, but “ ram ” 
(cf. II AB., vi. 42. nhjy dIjN) = BH. ^44, As. aialu, etc. This is 
probably a dedication-sacrifice or even a foundation-saerifice«. 

- omn is apparently connected with |D3 ni2*l H ntZ?" 
(“wild ox”) in these texts, and denotes the name of an animal or class 
of animals. I would tentatively cf. Arabic ** herd, pack, fold ”, BH. 

in a generic sense of “ flock* domiestio beast ”, Cf. very similarly 
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in Leviticus 51 = JD ffOn b'itl Alternatively, Cnm (dual) may 

be a technical term for an animal roasted whole, like the Saiaitie hi.hhir. 

If my interpretation be correct, 1. 30 will mean (Jut up a rmn ; oui 
up a ram of the flocks. 

Dnnj is tlie BH. ngi, which derives, on the ana,lo,L^y of 

from VRl2r, from rt. '‘flow’* reappearing in Ethiopie 

This root may be detected in BH. in 68 « nm: Dt&:, 

w^here emendation is therefore unnecessary. The libation of honey is io be 
explained by the fact that honey is a symbol of inauguration, it was usfMl 
especially in Assyrian cultiis in connection with the dedication nt now 
images and in the ritual of new year. Cf. Jensen, KB.^ vi, 1,1 , 48, ‘J!l : [dispa j 
him^ta Mzba kurunna karana u samna taba wh. the restoration is filain 
from V. 8 : miris dispi himeti u samni halsi. Ilnney is oaten tor the 
same reason at the Jewish New-Year to this day. It is a regeneration-motif; 
honey is a sign of the new age : cf. I x4B., iii, 6 If. : Amos, 9 : Joel 4 : 

Oramla Sibpllina, iii, 774-7 : Slavomc Enoch, viii, § 5. F/Jc Jeremias, 
BNT., p. 45, n. 1, and especially Xlsener, Ehein. Mus., Ivii, 17T-”i92 : Fitrem, 
Opferittus u. Voropfer der Griechen u. Homer, pp. 101, 457 ; Guidi, Itm'nc 
Biblique, 1903, pp. 241 ff. This explains honey in th(‘ Mithraie ec*nmiony 
of regeneration {on which v. Headlam-Knox, Heroudas. p. 271) aiid as a 
libation to the dead ; cf. Iliad, xxiii, 170, etc. 

The ritual background of this incident of the pomn is thus, in all 
probability, the libation of honey in the new-year ctTenmny during which 
this aetiological myth was recited. Sec my article in Arrhii' Griiodditii, 
loc. cit. 

[Cf. also for honey in new-year rituals, the Assyrian text i>T 15 -• H4 
4- 109 -r MISTB 1848, and vide infra, n. 29.] 

- iDtr has no connection with the Bern. rt. ineanirig “ keep, guard ” 
— as Virolleaud takes it, with difficulty. It is the imjierat. ^afel of a root 

akin to *nD == Arabic jA “ flow ”, J* make to flow ”, 
“runnel”. BH. ID (Is. 40^®) — “ drop ” is from this rt. Cf. also Arabic 

“ flow ” and Sabean )]]V^ seminal flux ” (Glaser, 1632 : 8). 
Indistinct : the meaning is evidently “ take ” or “ plactt 

" ■ o ' 

- trnn yin . For this manner of construction cf. BH. 

Ittfig ntj# for wiiiso lai?'. nh. in«^s Tia? for nispari inobo, 

etc. For the “ golden throne ” in new-year ritual, in Assyrian miltiw 
AO 6459, 20 (« Thureau-Dangin, RUmh, p, 90), where Ami k Heated 
ina muhhi subut hurasi. Similarly in VAT, 7840, 20 Anlu sits on a g»dden 
throne. The placing of a golden throne in the sanctuary is an elemeot 
in the which is fully desoribed in col vi, 47 C , and which wm a 

cardinal feature of the festival for which this poem was coinptwwi md the 
ceremonies of which it mythologizes. In the analogous Phrygian fcwtiviils 
of the 'ArrlB^ta, w© are told m th© mscription CM,, it, 1, 024, it was 
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the duty of the priestesses QTpmv6^iv Bpovovs Svo [dis] /caXAtarous- for 
Kybele and Attis. On this v. Hepding, pp. 136~7- 

-nm The word is a substantive, as Virolleaud has very con- 
clusively deinoiistrateci, and means “ seat, throne Cf, in the Arabic 
of Iraq, tahat “throne”. 

< 

-ns ^ “then”; cf.' Arabic Hebrew tK, etc., and Ugaritian 
< 

“|*!K (with demonstr. enclitic), on which v. Gaster, loc. cit., p. 875. 

- IS)" I is something ■which lies over the mouth of the well and which 
must be removed as part of the sacrificial rite. Elsewhere "IDT is associated 

with ]rb’m “ table Clearly, the meaning “ plank, board ” is fairly 
approximate. May it perhaps be a metathesis of BH. ,TST, NH. TUT 
“slab, shelf ” ? There has recently been found at Hr an altar beneath 
which w'as a well in which w'ere found largo slabs of gypsum big enough 
to stop its mouth (Jack, Expository Tkms^ May, 1933). I venture to hold 
that such a slab is what is here called the TDT. 

=• VJ "13 - “closed pit” (BH. “li3) : cf. Cant. b5- 

This 5or, or “pit”, was the hole usually dug beneath Semitic altars to 
catch the blood and refuse of the sacrifices. The Arabs called this by the 
name of ^aEab ; particular examxdes were to be found by the altars at 
Taif and at Nahla. At Mecca, significantly enough, it was called jL l 
(“ pits ”) which conforms with T2l of our text. On the whole subject v. 
Wellhausen, ifosle, p. 103. The opening up of this j)it would be a necessary 
preliminary to sacrifice. Cf. exactly similarly in the Assyrian New- Year 
ritual (Thureau-Dangin, Riiuel du Nouml Au^ 456 fif) : 
ina kisalmahhi intra ippetiuf'hna 
ina buri ukan di5x)a Jiimeta samna re[sta]. 

. For the' /“golden table” in. new-year, 

ritual cf. in Assyrian ciiltus in the text HT 15 + 109 -r 11*1 -f MNB 1484, 
386“410, 412 : pa.isar hura^^i, 

means “ tributary gifts ” (lit. “ portions ”) ; cf. Arabic 
Minean l||| and cf. also i?A, 1929, i, 2, where divide: |D 
TSD (cf. As. rnandattu kabittn ; Minean 

is perhaps the “ proto-Ethiopie ” s underlying the 

preposition “super, insuper” (Dillmann, Lexicon Aci/n, 1104). It 

would mean “ supplementary Cf. HUT in v. 44, which then 

means, “ he offers in addition thereto ” as in Ethiopic. 

- yns moa : Virolleaud cps. BH. f TJJ DlTpiD “ foundations 
of the earth ” (cf. tft 85® ; Fr. 8®®). This Is unsatisfactory because DlTDlD 
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means tlie pillaTS on which the earth rests ; cf . Isaiah 24^® *’"1DTO 
inK : 82 ^ ]nK 'D bo IlfllD** : if 104® iT’SDD |nK ID*^. It is 

ludicrous to speak of offerings (or “ portions ”) coming from the “ pillars 
of the earth I The preposition does not seem to occur in RS.. so tiuit 

the initial D is here a nominal preformative to the root. I have no very 
plausible suggestion to offer. It has occurred to me that tlie root may 

be = Ar. SC in the primitive sense of “be many, mucli ” (ef. 

“ plenty ”) ^ ; i.e. “ — the plenty of the earth.” Or read m DD (I riinite of')? 

34 if correctly written, may be explained from the PlHcniciaii 

species of sacrifice mentioned in the Marseilles inscrijfiion CIS,, 
a, 65, 1. 4 {vide Cooke, NSL, p. 117, but his explanation from Eth. MH) - 
is scarcely likely). See on this word H. L. Ginzberg, AJSL.^ p. 52, 

It should be observed, however, that Dp*! is the regular fornaula in 
RiS. ritual texts, whence the possibility arises tliat is {‘orrupt. 

Virolleaud’s JTD “remove” (from 1703) is impossible, firstly because 3703 
(prim, “pull up [stakes]”) only means “remove” in the sense of 
“ migrate ” ; secondly, because in Ugaritian the word still retaim.'d its 
primitive sense of “ pull up ” = As. nasahu, BH. n03 (cf. I A./>., vi, 27) ; 
and thirdly, because in any case the SaPel \voulfl be rccpiired. 

3= npn occurs regularly in the ritual texts as tin* counterpart of 
nbl3l and denotes “ small animals : German, A7c/ar5// ”, It corresponds 
exactly to NH. Hpl niOnO, and to the Arabic used of sher-p (v* Kohrit, 
Aruch Completmn, iii, llSa). The equivalent of in NH, is 71^3 nOlHO’ 

which word I would compare philologically with the Arabic an<l BH, 
ni270 (Dt. 32^® |j 713.37). It is the equivalent of tlic Ugaritian exprcsskm 

bpir- 

oaN3- “ as is prescribed,” The word is a noun -- BH. 
and is parallel to the noun TYin ; it is not a passive parti<‘ip}e |4H. 

The word is used here in the sense of Arabic y*] “ command ”, 
and very close in sense to the Ethiopic S “ show, indimte ” (from 

prim, sense “ be clear ” = As. amaru, BH. *ni< ; cf. Latiii de-clar-arrq. 

- n33D evidently denotes a class of saeriiita^s. The rnimning 
is highly dubious and the term does not occur in the ritual 1 bike it 

as a form of pi27 {vide suprd, n, 10), as in Arabic in the »aine 

sense as Assyrian §akanu “ place, set ” — a term frequently empk^yed in 
a cultic sense* e.g. IV K®, 54, Ho. 2, 22, etc. [Cf, perltiips this Hjriatt 
“ present ”,] 


1 The usual meaning is “ be great, dominari •” ; this would be a develop- 
ment paraUe ed by Hebrew 713*1, Derivative notins from the root 
' meaning “ plenty ”, “ cro%vd ”, etc., going back to the idea of numker, 
do indeed occur. 
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- nra a imraHel to "1DK3. It is comected with. BH. mn, 

X ' 7 . 

Syr* Ar. “ announce and is a fern, noun.' The parallelism 

betwcnm mn ami *1DK is much illustrated by the fact that they are also 
etymological for just as *1DK primitively means “ be clear, 

bright (amarii, *11K), so *’irt had also this meaning (cf. Ethiopic 2 

fflie •) 

- p^’’ is from rt. *^30 “ apportion ”, here regarded as a verbum 

denominativiim from |D “sacrificial portion’’, on which t’. siiprdf n. 31. 
So in Mincan the sacrificial portion is called {connected with 

and I detect a hitherto uiireeogniized usage of Greek pot pa in this sense 
in Herondas, i\% 05 : piltov dpaprlys p == “ bigger 

must be the cake for a sin-offering than that for a tithe-offering ” (ef, 
Aeschyl. Chocpli. 511) : rd hd>pa peim rrjs dpaprtps) I Lucian, Dcor. 

Diahf i, p. 204 ad fin. : nal rrjv dpelvu} rcov poLpcop ueavTip if) v Kamov 
(-1 “ and keeping the better of the tithe-offerings for jmur own sweet 
self”).; ' ^ 

ii n Zl f ^ * in abundance.” Fide supra, n. 17. Alternatively 

(so Virolleaud) n']5 3l*lb “ for the sacristan ” : cf. Assyr. bSl biti in 

this sense. But it is not very likely that “wild oxen” (in the plural!) 
would be offere<l merely for the “ levites’ portion ” ! 

M6t is discomfited by \Anat. 

This episode is the ritual pvBos of the new-year ceremony of “ Expelling 
the Death ”, all its details harmonizing with those of that rite. See ray 
discussion in “ The Ritual Character of a Ras-Shamra Epic ”, Archiv 
Orkntdhip loc. cit., where the folkloristic parallels are cited. Vide also 
my [longer] article : ** The Earliest Mummer’s Play ? ” in Folklore,. 

December, 1933. 

is the Arabic dSCis and refers to the disc which was part 

of the royal insignia. In the “ humiliation of the king ” at the Assyro- 
Babyionian New-Year-(Akitu)-feast* this disc was similarly taken away 
from him as a sign of abasement. Vide Langdon, EoC., p. 26. 

— if rightly read'-— must mean “pull off”, but no satis- 
factory etymon suggests itself. Perhaps we should read K for <, i*e. 
rbp “ she burned ” ; of. what follows, 

« r\TB 2 “ she put him to iight, expelled him ” « Ar, The 
word occurs elsewhere in BiS,, and the identification is due to Dhorme 
{MB,, 1931, p. 38). 

-DBD k the BH. DDU, Ar, Amyr, kasHsu P cut in pieces 
For the addition of mim to biliteral bases as a means of triliteralizing 
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them cf, Praetorius, .4m^. § 101^5, and ^Marcel Cohen, p. 7. 

The following are some striking examples in Efchiopic 

= K3p flwrtls = TO 

> 333 =T^P “ I®' 

<«»Crh' = n-n = fS3, 

In Assyrian I would quote masaru > "IS ^ ; ma?alu > ns in 

§alalu ; masaru II (cut) > “ItZ? ^ ; masadu > I®* as in "1*10 ; 
maljasu > fH, etc., and in Hebrew there are also sevcr;il examples. 
Alternatively, and perhaps better, ODD may= BH. HDOP covering 

45 The root ■■ is the Arabic ' ‘‘ asportare ”, which 

really means “ to remove to a distance The identification is due to 
Virolleaud. 

Oe niO ; cf. BH. ID “robe”, 'and HD {2 Sam. W). ' Again due 
to Virolleaud. 

Q^nj. The folkloristic parallels, assembled in AroJuv. Orunifdhi'u 
loc, cit., in which “the Death” is pursued into a ncighlKiuring streatn, 
makes it plain that Din3 in this, the fivOo? of tlie ceremony, cainnH' iticari 
anything but “ streams”. Virolleaud’s tentative suggestion that it means 
the land of “ Naharina ” must therefore be given up as ingenious, Imt 
untenable. 

47^ insn (| as read by Virolleaud, is inexplicable either 

from Semitic or from Anatolian. I suggest that HS 0 should be read as a 


single letter, viz. D 0=^, when the word will be IDH, readily explicable as 
an Egyptian loanword, like 0"lDn = hkr “ ornament, ihwry 


- trinn is an article of apparel, the burning of which is om-e 
more the fivBos of an actual rite. Vide Arckiv OnenkiJniy loe, eit., for nmteriai 
on this point. It has nothing to do with Hittite hupnis-his, as sugursted 
by Virolleaud, since this denotes a wooden object (? talde) on whh*h 
sacrifices were offered, rather than the object sacrificed, (IhWc Honniu-r, 
BoSL, 10, p. 25.) I equate the word with Hittite huprus in IVU’. L'lOlU, 
obv. i, 31, where the divine Tnnamwantes are described as “ clothing tltum- 
selves in the eshanuwar-garment ” (eshanuwar vcHsantari) and uh “ biuflircg 
on the ljuprul ” (|)uprus ill[)iyantls). The use of the wor<l “ hind ” (inljiya- s- 
Gk. e-erx-oe, taxo.iv<^) suggests, on the analogy of BH. 3751D Fr. 

“ bandeau ”, Germ. “ Kopfbinde ”, that l^uprus is a headgi'ar. 

In Ancient Bgyft, 1932, p. 115, I have suggested that this Anatolian 

word is the real origin of the Egyptian f/1 tprS “ crown ”, which has 
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no native etymon. Presumably it would originally have denoted the famous 
fealhereddieaddress sueli as was common in Asia Minor, but was 
eharact(‘ristie also of the Egyptian goddess Anuqet. The importation of 
Anatolian headgear has a parallel in the Semitic which is 

simply the Hittitc^ luipahi{s) “helmet’*, as I have shown in JRAS., 

Oct., vm. 


■yib. 


Uj)on this preposition infrdf n. 62. 

is of quite uncertain moaning. I dout>t whether it has 

aiiythiiig t*. do with riKSb |SrDr in M., 1929, vi, 15. A clue to the 

meaning may b(‘ found in iii, 30 f[‘., where this sentence is paraphrased : 

mja ■’sa nns? cn nxaT bx nm cnasa, wWeh shows that the vb. 

(or is a synonym of {de qua, v, supra, n. 12). Perhaps it 

has some connection with Arabic “ sin corns esse” in a primitive 

sense, such as “ sliow herself gracious 

M IKS- Eegular name of Bni-bnwt ; cf. 1 AB. IKS is a place- 
name, and 1 means “of”. 

- mjn ^:n. This name also (for which cf. T AB,, iii, 5) remains 
an enigma. P(‘rhaps it is a eriale Smuiticization of a foreign word. 

< 

njj? Nw j3 (lit. “ with the raising of her eye”) does not mean ‘ ‘in 
atriee”— eV pnrf) 6(f)$dXfiov — as taken by Virolleaud, but corresponds 
rather to the Assyrian nis tni of hivour, on which v. Dclitzseh, Babel and 
Bibel, Eng. ed., pp. 04~6. 

jnsni derives from (“'HE) or) mS, which seems to have the 

general meaning of “ greet ” or “ address ” (Virolleaud). Perhaps it is 
denom. from Hf “ mouth ”, like the Arabic, and thus corresponds exactly 

with As. pitsu ep(thi, 

- 2‘:3n. I cannot parse this form, nor quite definitely determine the 
meaning. A^rcording to Virolleaud’s interpretation of |nS)rsi as “ elle 
provoque le depart ” it would apparently be an infmitive-noun =» BH. 

But it is difiieult to follow the sequence of events in Virolleaud’s 

construction. Apparently ‘Anat calls Ba‘al, son of Asherat (I), to her aid 
in fighting M6t. This, it seems to me, is impossible. M6t is already* 
vanquished, and there would be no point in calling Ba*al to aid in a defeat 
already achieved. Moreover, where els© is Ba*al the son of Asherat ? Wo 
could surmount the difficulty in two, ways ; (a) read “ Como ye ” 

(cf. dor, though would be more usual ; {b) we could read '!fbn 

in the sense “ he hath perished ”, like As, aEku, Arabic perish 

Nabatwn T[!3n (Bidzbarski, Ephem,, hi, B¥) [Greek etc,], 

JEAS. jrAN0AEY 193S. ' 2 
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referring to M6t, when HIS&K will be vocative : “ He hath perishM, 
0 Ba'al, 0 Asherat i This seems on the whole the more likely ; ci-ri ainly 
the word is a finite verb and not an infinitive, for otherwise the words 
in the next lino have no sense. 

The restoration is made by Virolleand from a p:trallo| 
passage not yet published. The root of this verb is 23123 whicli umh'rlios 
BH, t3*’2p, As. titu “mire”, and means “trample”, on the aiiahjgy fd* 

Vim from mm andofNH. from |1D {- |KD). Cognate, no doui>t, 

are Arabic pede compressit, laij valde conculcavit, and ^—'^3 

(with postpositive Sin as in e.g, tZTM, etc.) valde inipegit pedein 

solo. As regards the motif, v. my note in JR AS,, ioc. eit., n. 38. 

56 has nothing to do with As. edinn (> Sum. E DIN) “ plain ”, 

as suggested by Virolieaud, but links up rather with the Arabic 

■ s. w . 

malleo mucronato percussit ierram a>nd (noun) muero. 

The story has a parallel in the despatch of Orion by Artemis, Orion 
being an astral form of the “ rebel-giant ” here represented by Mut. Cf. 
Korinna, frag. 5 : ^ Qpitava T^cfxivicrev avBp(x>7r(j}v **ApT€iJLL^ : Phi^nAcifrlm 
apud Apollodorum, i, 4, 3 ; Horace, Cann. iii, 4, 72 ; notus et integrae 
Tentator Orion Dianae Virginea domitus sagitta (where an erotic basis is 
given to the story in the good classical manner). Tlie Sumerians knt*w 
a similar story; they called Orion by the name (mill) SIB.ZI.AN.NA | 
GA.GIS.DAR = sa ina kakki mahsu ; so, again, K. 250, SITAADDALIJ - 
sa ina kakki mahsu. See fully Ungnad, ZDMG,, Ixxiii, pp. 150-161. 

is a synonym, or parallel, of *13071. Hence we may 
combine it with Arabic j-OA and “ sliiver, break in pieces ”, 

A cognate root -v/JiTTI ii meaning “ hack down , fell ” Is recognizable 
in BH. in the following passages : (a) Ju, 8^® CnS LXX kal 

Targum 13111 , where there is no need for emendation, {b) ^ 74^ 37T!’^ 

biiffaa Ti'’ p’ornp ipri manp yy ^aDa rbstb Kssa <i. wif) 

HSb'’31 = “ They are hacking away as one that lifts up axes 
in a thicket of trees : yea, even now they are hammering down witii axes 
and crowbars (all) the carved work thereof at one swoop.” {<.) Bro verbs iii® 

jrj^ ram lypym naa •j!?'’ oina ibin 8» ** he that walks in integrity 

walks safely, but he that is crooked in his ways is felled tlown.” 

upD is a parallel of 13011 and of UTin ; hence we may combine 
it with Arabic “ dismember, tear limb from limb 
- njs is scarcely BH. HllS ** comers ” (I) as suggested by 

ViroHeaud, It is a parallel to (de qm, v. next note) and may be 
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equated with Assyrian panate “ forepart ” = BH. D''3p, etc. (vide Muss- 
Arnolt, S.V.). 

- as a parallel to n^D | panate can hardly be anything but the 

Arabic “ pars obversa on which see Lane s.v. 

The noun IS can scarcely be separated from, the prepositions, *lSb> 
and .which mean respectively into ’’ and “ upon ”, This prepositional 
usage suggests that the original meaning of "IX was analogous to BH. 
or Sip, Arabic 4^ etc., si,m,.i!arly em.ployed. This suggestion is supported 
by assoeiating the word with Assyr. surru 1| libbu in II Rawl. 36, e-/, 62. 
The sign (blB) usually employed as an ideograph for surru is listed 

in the syllabary 1. 266, as equivalent to i*e* Uh-bu, 

Now in the passage before us lX is a synonym of bgs “ loin ”, and 
must therefore have a wider meaning than “ inwards We expect it to 
mean something like “back”. 

This transference of meaning can be exactly paralleled by the case of 

7 

BH. 13 . This w'ord originally meant “ the inside ” — cf. Syr. q * “ belly ” 

Ar. j>- “ midst ” — w'hence it was used prepositionally W?, etc. (like 

etc.), but it came also to mean “back” (cf. 1 Kings, 14®; Neh. 
95^6 ; Is. 38^^ etc.). 

We can now take a further step. If lX orig. = libbu, ab could thus come 
to mean “ b^ck ”, it might have been used also in a restricted sense to mean 
“ loin, hip, thigh ” on the exact analogy of the word which strictly 
means “ back ” (cf. As. arku, arkatu), and which then comes to designate 
“ loin, hip ”, as in BH. Zenjirli "{1% Ar. dlj> 

"IX would then be an excellent parallel to in the verse before us. 

What is more, the expression inns m &3N I niJD3 n3S f yn would then 
find precise explanation in the proverbial idiom of Judges 15® : DHlX 
pit27 {“ he smote them, hip upon thigh ”). 

Yet again, if we can, with Albright, see the word surru again in the 
differently s|)elt ]DX flllX, we may find therein another proof of the 

equation "IX = "Jl*', for this expression corresponds exactly with OX 
|1I3X 

occurs repeatedly in RS. texts, and quite plainly means some- 
thing like “ come, depart, hie I equate it with the Assyrian maliu “ go 
forth, depart ” (e.g. Falkenstein, Ufwl:, 63, itev. li, 6). KU.BE la ima^i 
V Bawl. 49, viii, 4, sila-al-dib-ba na-aa*dib-ba {= suku ha’u la iba’i) 
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brilliantly detected by Langdon in JMAS,, 1032, pp, 391^-2. Langdon com- 
pares “ to . remove far off, go forth etc. 37 dues iitd* cxchisively --- 
^ but rather a proto-Semitic sound like German ch (o.-. ioh) which 
variously developed into q q or ^ So in tlie present ease th,c original 

root &D develops not only into but also (in a S(M-umhiry di-\'el(>p. 

ment) into ; Sabean 27nD, on which r. supra, m 45. 

evidently denotes some kind of vessel. Is tlie wurt.1 perhaps 
derived from the same root as appears in the modem Syriac }u41uw 

bowl ”, on which vide Wetzstein, ZPV. (xiv [1891], p. 3| ? TIki- word is 
connected philologically with BH. ocean-bed ' }, winds really 

denotes the bed of the sea conceived of as a concave bowl. 

“ ItTDJD is an interesting antithesis to the “ evil eye ” 

(Hin ^37), for which cf. in OT., Dent. 15^ **|5***37 j 

ibid. 28*^* T’HMn 13*>37 37in. Cf. somewhat similarly the verb in 

1 Sam. 18» m nx I'lS blNIZr %T1. 

A regular name for Mot. Cf. Ezekiel 28-, where allusic>ii is made tcrdiis 
piece of ancient mythology. 

It is, of course, impossible to say what was euntainf*d In the very 
broken passage U. 36-48, but there .seem to bo indicat iuns that Aserat 
here calls upon Ba‘al and ‘Anat to do wdiat they arcj describe i as <h>ing in 
col. iii, i.e. bring gifts of thanksgiving to xVserat of the* Sea (cf. in the 
Argument). Firstly, 6^31 and tniffl flbrC are conjoineei In 

vv. 37-8 as performers of something in common ; secondly, in v, 43, 
seems to be a fragment of a word meaning “ let them briiig (or bring ye) 
tribute”; thirdly, in 46, is evidently the relic of the word used in 
iii, 21 of the acceptance of sacrifices, i.e. “(that) she may have regard to 

it ” ; fourthly, in v. 48, may just possibly be K3127'’ — a saerltidal terin 
: in iii, 17. ■ ■ , . ■ ■ 

.Evidently part of a speech narrating the fact that Mot has liecn 
routed and that consequently ’Aleyan might once more ascend tine throne. 

DJ' bs “let him not escape” must refer to the boiintlcn MAt, ns 
ViroUeaud has pointed out. 

The words 11 | * * * “JIO’' appear to be part of a formula prowHinecd 
at the enthronement of kings. We may restore, o.g. 11 11 1 <331 
with which cf. Clay, MmelL Texts, S8, ii, 35-6 : uld H bmiiu mm umi 
sM lUarid-ma. Cf. ia OT. ^ 45 '' : Iff! D^W D’nbx 1X03 == “ Thy t.hroim i.*i 
as God is— everlasting.” ^ 72® (LXX) »»» DV f IX' with its comphtment 
ami m nT^sebt The idea of royal immortality i» ubiquitmw. The 
basis of this idea is that the king is merely the immiKlIato amtar of the 
god, who is nothing but the continuous genius of the group. Eenoe, 
though as an individual the king may die, the kingship is indwiiieat* 
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= “and a {Spirit of” ; / . This is merely a suggestion in a very 
obscure passage. It has the drawback that there is, in fact, no word- 
divider in the text hens and hence it might be better to retain imi in one 

word, CaHieli ({uoles an Arabic S j ** bonorum afiuentia ”, but this 
would rather require fl. 

<57 The text is damaged: Tirolleatid restores it to 

read seems also a possibility. The general 

drift is, in any cast‘, pretty clear, 

--ny:re.toro’T-IF<’’> or even -ny<n'> 

from a root 

akin to Arabic “ get ready ”, BH. “iri37 is a secondary formation, like 
Arabic jJp. 

0. nui. A regular name for the messenger (x4s. guzailn) 

of Bahil, meaning literally “ he that chariots o’er the clouds (As. urpate i 
ef.BH.bsny) Qiiisb<?rg {Tarhiz, iv, p. 109) acutely detects the application 
of this phrase to Yah in rtii'l?:! ^3^, where Paul Haupt’s nln^H is 
thus rendered un necessary. It is of interest that the rabbinic tradition did, 
in fact, interpret to mean the highest heaven. 

is to be referred to Arabic depart This 

identification is due to Virolleaud, 

is not literal, but is a ease of Dip employed as an auxiliary 

verb, like Ar. -*15 and BH., Gen. 2P®, Bxod. 32^, Judges 8^^ etc. Fide 
Le Pago Renouf, TSBA,^ ix, pp. 292-3, comparing also Egyptian un. 
Gf. in low English : “ he aps and says,” etc. 

72 The rt. means “go abroad, fare forth”, and is akin to BH. 

one, t&l&S, Ar. lii, BH. trS3 (as in Nahum D^nn br "[tiV TOD3). 

The primitive idea is of spreading out, or making distance, just as Arabic 

Ika “ go forth ” has this primary sense. The idea of going is primitive, 

D ' f * " ' ' 

for the Eg,yptian cognate is written with the hieroglyph 

j\ indicating “ walk 

7^ Q **in£) — ^the Semitic Olympus. Gf. exactly OT., 

XXV, iii, 4-5. <^EN*LIL iitakan pujjurSu, izzakara ana ilanirJ- marei>^su. 
Ab, 3351, 12, BCdum rasbu sa ina pnljur ilani rabuti [cf. xp 89® 

(1. ? nai) nan moa — an unnoticed parallel]. Great, frag, iii, 43, 

101, pnfeur ilani. In OT. of. <l> 82i '131 bk mya aS3 D’nisN. The gods are 

called, as in Hebrew mythology, 133. The word is here pL and 

oiik sa docs not mean “ M6t ” as suggested by Virolleaud. For the word 
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nnSD cf. As. puliru, Mandean KimD '' assembly ”, and, as I think, the 
Meijri adverb faliere “together”. The primitive meamn<<: is “ eri<'irele ’’ 


The primitive mcj 
“ On the 


tent.h day ” aim 
in Egypt, phr J\ 


(As. paharu : e.g. Virolleaud, Samas 10. 
dannati upahar), which appears already 
“surround”. 

’• rhp from b^p = hdluy Jy etc. ? 

75 must, according to the context, denote the offering of a sac'ritlee. 

It can scarcely have any connection with N5i27 hate Quite provisionaliv 

I propose to see in it the Safel of a base K12, identical with Arabic o' A 
etc., “ be high,” meaning “ elevate ” and used in a technical sense «‘Kar*tly 
like BH. (and noun nDT13^), (and noun KHw (and 

noun Kt2?D). The root appears in the form m2 1! mi in Exodus 15" 

I 

,s , sc. DPim !I nrQl 3t^. Virolleaud thinks is the 

subject, i.e. “ three charioteers of the clouds ”, but this up.sets the 
parallelismus membrorum and seemingly contradi{ds. 

Negative Qal. (3rd sg. f.) from 2222. Tiii.s i.s a special 
expression to denote divine favour, as in the Sala^an epitlu^t Qinh 
“protector” (God). Cf. Amos 5®-; ip 84^^ ip 13b We have here tin* 
old connection between light and salvation, because 2222 ])riniariiy means 
“ shine ” as in Ass^^'r. nabatu.^ Hence the Hiph'il in Hebn.nv ^ “ make 
a shining ”, followed by bs. Cf. ^ 84^0 in-WD ■'JD taSl = “ Brujhtf n the 
face of thine anointed” (wrongly rendered in RV.)» as in «.>ld Aramaic. 

[75~7 : V, Addenda.] 

w'hich recurs in vi, 47 ff‘., is explained by 
Virolleaud from Arabic “ suck the teat ” and HI? “ breast The 

combination is decidedly attractive, but at the same time diOleuIt to tit 
into either context unless we take it to be a proverbial phrase for “ hrrishly 
iinstintingly, as a mother feeds her suckling ”, I am at prc'sent aet*kirui 
parallels for such a usage. In the meanwhile v. Tallquist, Typr// r 
Assyrischen Bildersprache in HaJeedem (St. Petersburg), voi. j, Nos. 1 and 2 
(1907). 

JlM xO. This word equates, no doubt, with Ethiopic 
“ sharp ”, especially used of a sword ; cf. Ezekiel, 5^^ 

= mn yin ; Ez, 2i^\ id. « rr^mn air!. 


Nia is either the As. alpu mar% or more prrjbably the Hebrew 


^ Aram. however, links up rather with 
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sacrificial animal in 2 Sam, 6^^ ; 1 Kings, P, . Amos,. '5-^ ; 
•Isaiali," P^. ' 

■■ DJEna » As. karpatu “ mise ' KH. {Be?.a, foL 30). 

resin ”, or gmn snch as manna ” (which comes ' 
from the irev koitarlx gallka vmnifem)* So in Assyrian we read of dam erini 
bk»od of tlu^ cedar ”, KeiL mts. Amur hwtor. Inhalts., 13, iv, 22 ; 51, iii, 18 ; 
KAJi., ."*0, 10; ryk, XX iii, 35, 41. As a medicament : Johns, Deeds, 4Zb,^ 
ntv, 7- H ; vide Tliureau-Dangin, Mitueh, p. 50, n. 19. Parallel expressions 
in primitiv(‘ speech are cited by Frazer, Golden Bough, ii, 20, 248. Wine is 
more spcciOcfiliy Cl Gen. 39» ; Bent. 32^^ = afpa ^otp^wv, Aoh, 

Tat,, lu 2. ( J. for Arabic parallels Jacob, Studien, it, 6 ff. In Latin cf. 
Statins, Tkek, i, 392, sanguis . , . baecheus ” ; Nemesianns, McL, iii, 
50 : “ PaUm artiui turgerdes sanguine baccasP 

83 which at first sight appears desperate, is surely the BH. 

bW; Arabic Jit; xissyrian patain' ii, .153, 164; Zimmern, 
p. 5B (n.), pitiltu) ; Eth, Syriac ^As), in the 

primitive sense “ gird round ”, 

For the interchange of labials : cf. tabs and tabo ; tffSI and DDT ; 
J*Bp and lajS an<i v. Barth, Ktym, Studien, p. 33. 

For the interchange of dentals cf. nadanu = bataku. 

Barth,, op. cit., pp. 39-HlrO, § 8. Vide Hrozn;^, Archiv, Orientdlni, iv, 128 : 
“ nous avons vn que Ics inscriptions de Ras-Samra pref^rent I’explosive 
sonore a Texplosive soiirdc.” The word is hero jnDST just as bnS and TDS 
are conjoined in Num. 19^ : rby TDK hTB fK nttrx mns ■'ba bsi. 

«4 In addition to As. palialu, quoted by Virolleaud, of. Arabic 

J» and Ethiopic With bnB TDK cf. V Rawl., 63, b, 8 (begin.) 

bithalu samid. 

- Qj0:i has no relation to “ vines ”, but is formed from 

rt. tie round ”, which in Aram. has the specific sense rein, 

bridle The word (akin to !13«2) often renders BH, pHH in Targum 
Onqelos (e.g. Gen, 29^®, 33 S 48^®) and pHlH is the word employed mfra, 

V. 13, for to rein ”, 

[An Aramaic pD « fetter” also exists and might be thought to be 
related ; this is, of course, not impossible (particularly if p3 be taken = 
IID*** whence kananu wrap round ”, etc.), but more probably pD = 

bM by nasalization.] 

..PT j| IJjDS may foe equated with Ethiopic Minean 

gold So 'pifl pi*' in the unpublished text cited by Virolleaud 
{Syria, xiii, 130, n. 1), with w'hioh oi 68^* p*1p*1‘' again || JTjDD. 

For the order 0ap3 pT m of. in AMyr. e.g. I Rawl. 68, i, 14 : Sa 
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ziggurat sada^ti » . . . Mpirsu usalslil : Sargoii» Pfunl'i 6i : aa 
maike . . . . . tamartasmiii kabittu am|iur; I Rawl. OS, ii, 24 JR: 
sa Belsarui??ur sit libbia puluhti ilutika rabfii Hbbtis Siiskin-inu, {.4f. \ uln 
Kraetschmar, “ Relativpronomen ii. Relativsatz in Assyri;^(‘lH‘n,’’ HA., i, 
pp. 392-3. So also in Ethiopic KnflA' (ibihaaiirs, </r., 

p. 259). 

87 njapj is formed, in exactly the same ma;n,ner as is 0532,. 
from the root 2lp5 = ?:]p3, which has the meaning “ biiid ” (develojHisg 
out of ^‘surround”), Cf. Arabic EtMopic band It 

thus signifies “ bridles ”, 

- TiDNi trnp is a compound name, combini,ng two i:i,neient. 

deities, Qados and Amurr(u). The former was identified in IsraeUtie theology 
with Yahweh (of. Isaiah, 40^®); the latter is the weil-known god t)f the 

West Land ” (Amurru), i.e. Syria. It is interesting to notice that Aninrni 
is here introduced as the god who leads the steeds of xVst.u’at, for in A., l3oG, 
rev. 8-9, it is this very god who figures as miiMl (tppdii leading tfie Hte(‘d of 
the god Assur I [v. Additional Note.] 

- pnn^ goes back to pSH in the primitive sense gird ” ; ef. , 

Syriac ; Arabic cJS- ; Ethiopic ; Amliarie (Assyr. 

epeku in this sense is doubtful). Cf. also most illiiminatingR "IIDn!? p|ll5 
in Mishnah, Kelim, xxxi, § 1. Hence the word means liere ** reined 

- nm is perhaps used in the literal sense of “ la*iiy, stomach 
and then loosely “ back ”, as Ass. hantii (constr. bamnt), on whicli v. fully 
Holma, Kt.^ pp. 55 ff, Langdon, JMAS, 1927, p. 538. n. 3. 

For bantu unequivocally in this sense cf. Amkkl Mnr.pUK xi, 48 
{= Thompson, Devils, ii, 30) : amelu snatum iinha.sma, bamasHU imsid 
[sunjisu (or [pejnisu, cf. CT,, xxii, 172-9) imhasma, labansu itik. (The 
restoration is my own.) 

perhaps akin to Arabic ^ ^ in the devsdcjped 
sense “ be comfortable ”, i.e. “ comfortably ” vel simile, but very tloubtfuL 
In I AJ5., ii, 20, I equate flDD'' with Arabic imwlydrriuatod 

land”. The root Is the same as in the Engi. jasmine ”, lit. ” i^cautifnl 
(flower) 

- DinKt The word has the specific sense of holding the rein and 
leading along, precisely as in Arabic luf dmere vkt per annas —a, nuamn\ 

of course, of THK -= THK ** hold 

Baf*al of “7ir2l : The meaning to flame ” would suit, 
the context excellently, but does not seem any too easy In an early Homitic 
text, because "lltri really means “ consume ” (then tiicd of fire), and is 
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hardly a synonym of The Arabic jA “ to rise (of the Pleiades) ” is 

of such uiKHTtaiii origin as to be pliilologicaily “ dangerous ” for purposes 
of comparison* 

h''or tiie star as a sym1)ol of brightness cf. K., 4898, 10 ( ==; IV B^awl. 27) 
the Jiorns of ]h"l Hz/ia kakkab nabuu male sibdtL Tigl,^ vii, 90, 99 
a aan<^tiiary is built which Hma hakkah iame sufd. Daniel, xii, 3 

ffasna b'’mn ■'pinsaf jr’pnn sma TT'nr vide 

Tallqiiist, HaMei/iy i, pp. 55~6. 

This may denote the assembled gods of the 
pantheon in the “ iioly hill ’’ of the North (Zaphon), combining 
witli Ryriac "the name for “ lord ” most common in Syria; Cf, 

Curtiss, pp. 7G--7 : On Zaphun-raotif v. my note in JEAS.^ loc. cit., p. 880, 
n, 25, Eissfeidt’s identification of Zaphon with Mt. Casius near Ras-Samra 
does not in any way aifect the fiict that the hill was endowed with 
mythological motifs and tliat its very name was motivated. 

has a very special mythological connotation. It is the place 

wiiei'e the upper an<i lower oceans coalesce, i.e. the point of the horizon 
where heaven anti earth appear to meet. In Arabic the horizon is, indeed, 

called and in Assyrian apiktu (Meissner, Suppl. s.v.). The Arabic 
term was adoyded, in the form by rabbinical authors. D’^JIDrin is, 

of course, dual referring to the heavenly and earthly oceans. 

- links up with BH. “ board, beam ” and is a case of 

pars pro ioto. I -would compare the exactly similar Sumerian ki .urra “ place 
of beams ” in the text published by Pinches, PSBA,^ 1911, pp. 85 if., rev. 5, 

37 If (beside regular 113127) really means “ years ” — as in Hebrew 

and Nabatean, we may cf. the title D3127 31K with the Assyrian Bel labiru 
(III R., obv. 56) and with OT. “fV in Isaiah 9*^ (following the interpr. 
of Gesenius, Ewald. and Dillmann), but the pL of n3t27 is elsewhere 
feminine. 


PIS" 


‘he brake all restraint **, See my explanation 
f . ■■ ■ y ■ ■ . : . ;■ 

in JMAS., loc. cit., n. I can now add material. Cf. the Assyrian expression 

in Old Babyk €ilg. Epic (ed. Jastrow-Clay), iii, 99 : ittapsar kabtatum, 
inangu [ ilis libbaSwma i panm^u ittamir. ZA., v, pp 67, 14 : kabitaki lappasir. 
This is the antithesis of inu'^ irta : cf. CT., xv, 49, ii, 32 : lini^ iria ia Nisaba : 
Hittite-Bumer.-Avssyr. Glossary, ed. Delitzscb, p. 9, 11. 4-7, renders Sa ieirtam 
iftdm Id iM by Hittite quU arhwar ndtia yazi (“ who effects not constraint **) ; 
cf. BH. 127133 PSrp. 

Ginsberg and Albright think "113127 = sapdtu “ place ”, 
but why should it be a sign of joy to put the feet on a footstool ? I take 
the word as §af‘el from which is akin to the primitive meaning of 
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BH. ins, i.e. fMZ, and is probably akin to ttS J, going back to 
an original i.e. ‘\set the feet jumping 

which ViroUeaud leaves unexplained, Is clearly 

BH. 171 “ hxmger ”, i.e. “ Thou art very hungry ”, 

101 npm is . BH. n7n ■“ wander ”, i.e. and hast been 
wandering”. 

O ' < ^ 

is the Arabic “ wander blindly ” ; .deriving 

originally from “be dark” « BH. DD7 (Lam. 4,^) and Aramaic KD7,, 
the word came to mean “ wander in the dark ”, 

lOS ^ ^ should be restored <n>D>i from rt. COjr 

= Arabic “ tramp about, wander aimlessly ”, akin also to Syriac 

■ ■■ 'Y 

fe£0!^ “search out, explore”. 

10-1 is here regarded as masc. This usage also appears in Kt hippie 
occasionally {Dillmann, Lex» 798) and cf. Exodus 17^'- 
The construction D'^T cannot be quoted, because is then* 

not subj. but accusativum partis, as in e.g. nbn. An altcrnat ivt-, 

and perhaps better, explanation is that of Montgonu'ry, who sim*- iu 

T 11 nnnK the Arabic S3 “love”. 


. The 


moaning is : “ It is [ilreat] 


BuU’s love that would (now) rouse thee.” *117 is, of course, the well-known 
name for the deity : cf. the South Arabian W®8 and ion)8 ; the 
Sumerian GUD . MAH; Assyr. alpu rabu and surni rabti : BH. T2K 


(dogmatically altered to "T*l3Ly), etc. For (pil|rel of in 

this sense, cf. Cant. 8^ 7ni‘17 HlSm finn == “ under the apple-tree 
I stirred thee to passion Cf. similarly ibid. 2 ^ TtmUn m mwn DK1 
YBnr\m “ stir not up love until it shall please ”, The complete Hcnse 
of 11. 38-9 is : “ It is the hand of EL that (now) clasps thee ; it is [Gmit’J 
Bull’s love that stirs thee.” Classical mythology preserved a htory telling 
how Astarte had been wooed by a tauriform Zeus and nbdurteci to Crete 
(Lucian, l)e Dea Syria, 4 ; Achilles Tatius, I, 1 ; et>iiw from Sidf>ii» lieiMi 
HN. 673 ; story survives InMalalas, Chron., p, 31, ocL Dlndorf), Thin myth 
is in explanation of Astarte's being mated to the Bull -god, and of the 
existence of an analogous JEgean cult in Crete, A variant, is the story 
of Zeus and Europa, the latter being merely another form of the mother* 
goddess. 


nsn. So the wo!^ must be read in place of Virolkm!i€i’'s ^/f, 
(The second letter is J2< and not Jrr^.) The word Is iloiibtle« con* 
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nected with Arabic ja^ “receive a portion”, Heb. on which 

in the sense “ sortir! Eitan, ,.4 Contribution to Semitio Lexicography » 

i 

nj>>* and there is none beside him.’" 

... is probably an Anatolian term [| BB®, borrowed 

at a time when Tgarit was tinder foreign administration. (c,f. my article, 
‘‘Anatolian Loan-Words in Ras-Samra texts forthcoming). I have 
thonght of (n) J.(ydian Koakk^iv = Carian yika = Phrygian ^akijv “king” 
(v. Sayce, TSBA„ ix, ): (h) a form associated with Hittite buli 

“pay fief” ; i.e. “ onr liege ” : (c) Br. J. Scheftelowitz has suggested an 
Aryan karandya “ leader ” whieh may then be Hittite hueranas, and Gk. 
Koipavost the interchange of liquids being, of course, no cause for objection. 


rbnj nrvirp and its counterpart HDS 


mean “to whom 


we bring goblets of tribute The phrase refers to the tribute naturally 
exacted from his subjects by a king or blni. There is also, however, an 
allusion to the libations offered to Aieyan-Ba‘al at the annual “ coronation- 
ceremony ” which formed part of the rite for which this poem was designed. 
Similarly in Assyrian cultus NIN . IB ( == Aleyan-Ba‘al, as I hope shortly 
to prove), on the day of his enthronement at the annual festival (ina asabisu 
namriri, ina nasesii ina issini, saknus fiadis rapsas ina asabisu) is said similarly 
to be cheered by bis sire, Bel — “ what time he gladdens him with wine ” 
(kuronna ina satibtisu ; K. 1^13). See on this parallel, Archie Orientdlni, 
ioc. cit. 

- = “ who sets him firm upon his throne.” For this 

sense cf. BH, 1 Kings 2 S'* : XBB bv ■'3y®T'1 '’33’'3n ”I®N mn’’ ‘n 

2 Sam. 5 : bN"!®’’ bjT mH’' Iran iB : I Cbron. 14 =. 

Cf. in the Assyrian text K. 133 (quoted in the last note), how of NIN.IB 
it is said that he is mdrn sa ramarvUu usatirht, = “ Son of Ba‘al, whom 
he himself establisheth (cf. 

ail In ail likelihood this is not = Ar. ^ 3 - ; Eth. !h^C; 

BH. I “ courtyard ”, but rather = Ar. Sabean (pi.) “TinX 

“ abode, dwelling ” li n*^n (cf. s.v., p. 346). Cf. 92 nn2?n il rT^n, 

which does, on the other hand, suggest “court”, unless indeed * 

“ abode ” is there to be read. 

Cf. how in the Assyrian hymn to NIN.IB (K. 133) the god, on the day 
of his enthronement, is made “ equal to Ann and Bel ” {itti Ani u Bil im 
Mtnaniiu), 

...pp is scarcely *= BH. |3l5r “ soothsayer ” as suggested by 
Virolleaud. May it not more plausibly be referred to a root akin to Arabic 
(n.) “ mufistrare, occupaMo.” (BH. otc.), by which 
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indeed cvv€pyovfi€v and uw^pyoi are rendered in 2 Cormtli* j 
Colossians 4^®. So n*1&K pST .would mean- miriistrant of Aserat 

113 I cannot yet explain ; it seems to be a plural of the type 

J^l. There is also some doubt as to the actual reading^ 

... -[iDn^ IJpT row ncan^ 

“ thou whose beard is cut ” is utterly impossible and searei'ly 

to be taken seriously. l^pT mm is surely = BH. “ thy honry 

eld ” ; cf. Arabic ; Ethiopic *^,(1 ; Assyrian sibu. The word 

derives from the root *]1D = NH. ; Syriac ; Arabic ct^ I 

Ethiopic n/ih ; South Arabian m ** join, unite ” (obviously 

akin to 2Pm), The word is here Hiphi‘1 — May the queen of 
the gods unite unto wisdom thine hoary old age i.e. “ grant 

thee length of days and wisdom” — the Semitic ideal. \\'ith 
cf. the title Belit ilani, without further qualiflcal ion. (along with J^unuiS 
and Marduk) in Asiatic Scy. Monogr., xvlj 17 (cT. JiA'bV.* 1020, p. 25), 
hiSihti zeri ana ^ Belit il4ni tarrakas, 

115 pnnsS ; plural (of form J*^l) of ni Ar. ■ N'll. 
riNn “ lung Assyr. iriu “ breast ”, compared hy Virolleaud, seems 
to have a different origin, being connected rather with "Tin * behind 
nn, nnn (prim, “swell”), nn\ etc., on the amdtjgy of tulu from 

II, etc. 

The sense is obviously something like “ and may repose lie withirs yr»u 

cf. I AH., ii, HD: WKn rani and the Assyrian expresrifaj. It is 
interesting to notice the medical knowiedge behind this idiom ; ty expafhvtm 
of the lungs is a sign of good breathing and health. 


pP has here the primitive sense of “ luxuriance ”, 


as in Arabic 


XII. Vide Joiion, Melanges de la Faculie OrieniaU d Ikyt'ouih^ 

iv, 6 ff. Cf. exactly Talm. Jer. Kethub. 106 : baiDt mnO npWO "1130 

]nyDi. 

In Arabic, well-watered soil is indeed called it is the 

bjro W'ho irrigates it. Vide Robertson-Smith, MtUgmn of ike AVwi/fw, 
p. 99, and my remarks in Archiv OrienUlni, loe. cit. 

^ Is it too hazardous to propose JYf y TXX forarlJXjnm-pi 

The word would then mean “ foundations ” ; cf. At. oLi and BH. 

n-Tiwx in Amos 9 ’ * 
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n;jt7 can liave no connection ' with ‘‘ 'irrigate ”, owing to 
the sibilant. I. regard it as corrupt for by a very easy .error, 

viz. for This BH. nntZT II ; Ar. ^ J ; Syriac U “ water, 

irrigate ”, The -word is an infinitive used adver'biallv. 

? ■ " . 

Is explicable from Samaritan •“LX wdiich renders 
BH. 0?? ia Targum Sam, Lev. 'IS The primitive senseis '‘shave”, 

as Sju'iac (Casteli 564, but not in Erockelmann or Payne-Smith !), 

and the word may thus be applied also to grazed pastures. Cf, exactly 
iff 72 ^ T3 nn**. Vv. 6S~9 thus mean: .“Moreover, may the 

ba‘al grant the luxuriance of his rain,— the luxuriance of his raining 
down on the 'mown grass.” ' 

Infinitive Qal -p suffix of 3rd sing. masc. possessive from a 
root akin to Arabic Assyr. aardru “ shine ” ; the word is used in a 
simflar sense in Job 37 “ imW’ D’atS’n ^53 finn, where its presence has 

been recognized by Eitan, ^4 to ASemffic 

nns n3, Cedars were especially favoured in buildings ; 
cf. in Solomon’s temple, 1 Kings v, 2011., and in the palace of Barius at 
Susa. (Kent, “Old Persian Inscriptions JAO;S^., ii, p. 200, 1. 31). 
So ill MJ, iii, 31-2, Kebuehadnezzar records how he decorated Marduk’s 
papahu Jjwa rieJuati erinia m iitu Laabyianum H kistu dliium ublam 
zululu Mkua papaya,' 

■« njbbs’ does not mean merely “ he will complete it ”, but has 
the same sense as in Aramaic bbsn? used of founding a building; cf, 
Ezra 4^^ 5^’ Cf. also Assj^r. uaaklil, ZA. iii, 173. 

is clearly a building term. I venture to compare 
Koh. 4” D''Wpjr ^3303 □’'XCra naim where it appears that 

E7Dy ( = BH. and Bhconic. Oar “ carry ”) is a synonym for i33D3 
(of. b^gn, ib.®) and probably referred originally to carrying the hods or 

'.bricks.' ■. - ' ' 

a.s 'XT -|nnnn pn n^. Here we have a fine piece of 

poetic imagery. Unfortunately, Virolleaud has missed the essential point 
when he says that since the verb rTST is only used elsewhere in speaking 
of living beings, the words and nStZTiJ? must denote such beings. 
The very point lies in the personification of pn and as 

two joyful beneficiaries of Ba'al who will sing his praises in the newly- 
constructed sanctuary. 

^ at 

pn is the Arabic ** stony soil”, whilst nStZTir may be either 
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“grassy territory” (BH. St??) or — to heighten the effect- 
arid soil All the dry lands, being quickened by the ba'al, will unite in 

a chorus of praise. Cf. ^ ir-'n IjaTi lit U ItffX ^331 nWI 

124 □IT. The word "IT, which occurs in I AB, |i 722 = BH. 7^22 
plainly equates with Arabic “ valley 


125 

and are both extremel}^ obscure, and we can 

but hazard guesses. The former may be an intemai plural of 'IlK ==-- 
Aramaic N"nK, As. adru — ^a species of cedar. The may l>e 

an Arabism — with the definite article Jl, as in e.g, (ereo in 

Eg. argabis), etc.— equating with Arabic ; Assyr. giij^u ; 


Eg. (loan-word) J 


,A 


i 1 f 


(kl) ; Greek yut^os “ gypsum ’ 


In Spanish the word similarly retains the native Arabic form ahjiez. The form 
TP* might be due to the influence of Egyptian orthograph>% as when 
Kades is written Kts in ES\y 1929, ii, and Salamis is VTittcui 8rni(n), and 
Byblos is written Gpn (rather than Gbl). For gypsum as an Arabian product 
cf. Philby, Heart of Arabia^ i, p, 19 : “ Gyi>sum occurs in great quantities 
everywhere in the limestone desert.” 

For gypsum as specially used in Syrian buildings cf. Theoplirastiis, wept 
Al0ojv, §65: -q Sk yvipos ylverai wAetWij pee eV Kmrpw kuI rr€pi<f^av€ffTd7it} 
...... eV ^oiviKT] Se Kal iv Hvplq. KaiovrtSi rovs Xldovs (bricks) wotouertv. 

So again § 69. This statement is borne out by the fact that BH. ***1*^5 

■ m m 

“ limestone ” does indeed derive from a root (akin to primarily 
meaning “ burn ” ! 

126 □in^. means “gems” (i.e. or “ brilllimtK 

and has the same sense as in BH. Exod. 25^^ *nnt0 Xlt or Job 2B^® 

mnns Dnn. 

The custom of adorning sanctuaries with precious stones survived right 
down to the Middle Ages ; vide P. J. Heather in Folklore^ Decemijcr, 193!. 
Dr. Heather suggests that the stones may have been apotropaic, gtuns 
being often regarded as a prophylactic against evil spirits. 

Cf. in the old hymn, “ In Dedicafcionem EcTleeiae ” : “ Piatae et inuri 
ejus ex auro purissimo ; j Portae nitent margaritae ” (not quotecl by 
Heather !). 

, From the fact that this word remains unchanged in 

the oratio obliqua, infra, p. 132, it is likely that it is not a verbal form 
(Virolleaud), but the meaning is altogether obscure. 

^ D JTS The word fyT equates with Eth. Otktl and 

Arabic BH. Syr. meAning 
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primarily “leap tlance Thus D3PB |*3nri {“ she sets her feet 
a-daneing”) eorreKponda exactly Avith Eth. 

(Is. 3”) = nJDSyri and dflhA* (jer. 14“) 

= i30n xb cn'i^a*! lanx p. A sign of rejoicing. 

, n§ nm hn])C*rat. Qal. f)f *1^3 — ■ Ar. *■ leap or from the cognate 
TWl'trz As. tara.ni, on whicli v. Fried. Deiitzseh, Hiob., p. 147 ; “Make 
thy feet to (lanets and leap upon the gronnd.’ ^ 

I 

130 "Jt;; !r|‘;5iS mean.s a “wild bull”; cf. OT. nitzrrrn^O and of. 
Talmudic "11® and XISI Klin. Cf. similarly in the modem Arabic 
dialects of Iraq and .Tcrusalein : hinzr berri “ boar, wild pig ”. 

“iJDD On 3121 V. supra f n, 21. The meaiimg of |DD 

is not yet clear. ■■ ■ 

132 *"11^ ZD is n compound name like "nDKI l2^^p {de quo, v. 

supra, n. 88). The god is a literary invention, though probably hypostatized 

from the “ earpenter-priest ” in the ritual. is the Assyrian keleru, 

espciciallv tised of renovating buildings, whilst DDfl = hasisu intelligent, 

‘ cunning.’ ” A name such as “ Foreman Cunning ” will best give the sense. 

433 nZS lit. “and smite thou his face According to 

Virolleaud, the suffix refers to the K^D j5|^Kj, and this is a popular circum- 
locution for “ Mir*— or perhaps, more precisely, “ behead.’’ But it is 

also possible that it refers to fxbx, whose face is to be slapped ^ 
part of the enthronement-ritual. This interpretation arises from the well- 
known Babylonian rite, wherein the king, before his re-enthronement at 
the New-Year (Akitu) festivai, is first ceremonially “humiliated” to 
symbolize the fact that he who at the end of a year becomes decrepit (a.s 
representing the group-vigour which waxes and wanes from year to year) is 
now reinstated to a new year of “ life Part of this symbolic rite was the 
ceremonial boxing of the king’s ears ! This ritual was similarly accompanied 
by the introduction of the king before Bfil and by the sacrifice of a bull. 
(Cf. Langdon, EoC., p. 26.) The “ humiliation of the king ” survives m 
very many of the mummers’ plays and was apparently a cardinal element, 
of the ceremonies in many parts. 

sc. of Ba‘al (?). Sitting at the right side was a sign of high 

^ That my interpretation is here correct is strikingly suggested by the 
complete parallelism of expression in another Semitic tong ue ;— Man^ib 

in, describing a similar scene. Cf* Qolaata, LidzbarsM : Kpt KD H • ; 

K*’K3 "SSiil®*** Thereupon laughed^, exulted, sprang up, 
and leapt about.” I ■ - '/. ? ■ ; ■/' ' ’ 
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estate : a fortiori ^ sitting at tlie right hand of the god was a sign of divine 
favour and appointment. ^ ^ ^ 

Compare iff 110^ (addressed to a king) : !D,!2r nin*’ DK3 

Josephus, Aniiqu,, vit 11, 9: Be ip xofiivt), veofirjv la ayvevuas ws 

edos etx^v, o pauL^evs ij/cev irrl to Beiirvov Kal reapaKOideaQivrojiV avrqy rov 
jjiev rraSos "Icovddov gV Bejtwv . 1 Esdras iv, 29: eOempovv avrov (i.e. to*' 
paaiXea) Kal ‘‘Airdfxrjv rrjv Ovydrepa ^apraKOV rod Oavpdorov, ryp rraXXaKqp 
rod ^aaiXecos Kadrjpevrjv iv Be^la rod ^aoiXecos: ijs 45^® 

This is to be explained from the fact that in Semitic folklore the right side 
was the lucky side : cf. Arabic ; BH. Genesis 35^^ ; cf. Well- 
hausen, Reate^ p. 202. Cf. also in Assyrian limnu “ bad ’V 'which is 
really Za -j- mww (Haupt). 

In the hymn K. 133, referring to the enthronement of NIN.IB, the idea 
here represented by is conveyed by the terms : saknus hadis rapsis 

ina asabisu (i.e. “ when he sits enthroned with stability, joy, and 
expansiveness ”). 

means now, hereupon An adverbial usage of "lliT com- 
parable with 3*1^ (originally D? without the emphatic suffix ?) from 11? ; 

Greek Kaipai, etc. This usage appears also in modern Palestinian Arabic. 

- DDin derives not from DTI (Virolleaud), but from a rt. DD*1 = 
Arabic ^5 == Assyr, ramu ; BH. HD"! “ lay foundations” (strictly 
“throw”; cf. Assyr. nadu, Gk. Kpi^mBa ^dXXeadaL, Latin fiindamenta 
jacere, and v. Haux)t, AJSL.f xv, 153), This root may be recognized in 
BH. in Ezra ix, 9 : mnn fix Tam^i imbx ri’a nN‘ cmb 
Proverbs xi, 11 : Dnnn D''y2?'l ’Sai mp DOtn Dnsy naina (read 
Pw'aZ ?).^ If, with Torczyner, we read Dini for IDOl in .Pr. 14®^ we 

should so understand DDTin in the first hemistich. 

r\2im is obviously to be read HD IIIK, since DDl “ house ” 
is the parallel to in the next line. JID stands for JI^D^ just as bDH 

for The omission of the preposition after words implying sacrifice 


to is paralleled in Zenjirli, Hadad 16, Tin Hill*’! = “ and sacrificed to 
Hadad ”, and Sabean )X8o®itinH?1. CIS,, iv, 74, 11 f. (Cf, Cooke, 
NSL, p. 108.) Hence we may here translate : “ One wild ox for the temple 
(and) a rbt-kmn /or the sanctuary.” 

^ jin does not mean “ build ” (Virolleaud), but is a parallel to 
(“hearken unto me”), and hence derives from p3, 

Ethiopic nfi», Sabean HO “ understand 


1 Or read UDID, which was “ emended ” when DDnn was wrongly 
derived from Din, I think this is better. 
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For tlie construction h pH cf. BH. Job. 9^^, 14^^ ; Prov. 14^''*' ; tpip 
1,39% etc. 

. It seems advisable to point out 

tha t ill is ])lira.se cannot be brought into relationship with the Hittite bit 
hilani (^Sargon, Cyi. 64 : hit kilani tamsil elcal Haiti) until it is definitely 
csiabiislicd that this is the Amorite name only for the Hittite structure, 
as stated in Winckler, Keelschr, Sargons, p. 72, 1. 423 : bit appati tamsii 
ekalli Haiti sa ina lisan Amurri bit hilani isassusu. If this statement 
be correct Ijilarm might equate with BH. ]*n “window”, and the 
meaning Inwe, where Kasir-Hasis refuses to build a temple with windows 
(|^n), would be that he refuses to build an elaborate bit liilani in the 
Hittite style of architecture. But it seems probable that bit hilani is not 
really in origin Semitic, and has no connection, in fact, with ]i!?n “ window ”, 
being simpl}^ an attempt to accommodate to a Semitic word the Hittite 
term hihiwwar or perliaps rather the Hittite BIT. halentuwas (de quo, v. 
Hrozn)^ “ Ubor die \"6lker u, Sirrachen des Alten Chatti- Landes,” BoSt., 
Hi, 2, p. 2, 11. 1). ■ . . 

Ko >nr 1^. Baneth ingeniously identifies niH with Assj^ian awatu 
=aniatu “speech, word”. In Samaritan mxn often renders BH. 
*1‘'ZSn in I>robably a softer form of mn. The verb 

is from 3,W, not from and means “ turn thy attention ”, erm- 

madveHere, Trpoarpirretv. 


Vide supra, n. 120. 


- riKbnj is a parallel to and may therefore be equated 

with Ethio^ic VflA.* and and Assyrian nablu (K. 257, rev. 

15-16 ; Salm. AlonoL, ii, 68) “ fiame The ’aief perhaps represents the 
plural formation 

. ■ . . ? O' 

is 3rd >sing. fern. “ Let it consume Of. BH. with 
t27^ and Arabic, e.g. jl3i cJ^\ (Lane, i, p. 716). 

Note the seven-day week I This is, of course, 

the fivdos of the seven-day celebration of the festival for which this poem 
was written. It comports with the seven-day harvest feasts — Pe.^fah and 
Astf — of the liebrmvs. 

-tn derives from a root *^’13 w^hich is the Ethiopic “ burn ” 
and is Hiphfii, meaning “ light For the form cf. from nZ33 supra, 
n. 133. 

nC is not from ^'2D (Yirolleand), but Is the Imp. QaL of 303 , 
JKAS. JAN0AEY 1935. 3 ■ 
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take ” == Aramaic 353 ; Syr. fMQJ ; Samaritan , and 

Arabic • The word is more common than Hp^ in Aramaic languages, 
and though npl? does occur in 3D: is not extraordinary in a language 
so imbued with Aramaic traits. (On this question v. Yirolleaud, Gompt^s 

Me^ndues d VAGademie des Inscriptions, 1930.) 


apn^. 

= Ar. O J ; 

; cf. BH. p*>pn “ wafer 


147 The word is the Assyrian rikku “ thin plate ” from rfc. 

ppl = Ar. o3 ; Syr. jDi (in Pa‘el and Aph'el) make thin ” ; Ethiopic 


' 148 may here have an even more precise meaning than the 

fairly general " construction ” and may link up with Arabic mid 

NH. n3W0 “ masonry, plaster- work 


1 « tr m. This is the BH. n3» ■'3S “ yearlings ”. 

150 pap is not an adjective (Viroileaud), but a noun connected with 

Samaritan which renders PjilT “ fowl ” in Targum Genesis P®, 

2^®, 6^. For offerings of fowl at the analogous Babylonian akitii-festival 
cf, Gudea, Stat. E. 5i~72i ; Stat. G. ; Sargon, Ajiu., 311-12; 

K. 2711, rev. 29-32. 

.« Dsbb is plural of which Epstein has brilliantly identified 
(Tarbiz, iv, 191) with Assyrian lain “kid”. It recurs || *1©^ iA I AB., 
ii, 23 ; II AS., viii, 19. 


I think I can identify this divine 
order. We start with the consideration that is merely a Semitic 

round number, and not to be taken too literally.^ Secondly, '^315 in this 
phrase need not signify genealogical descent, nitZTK ’’33 signifying only 
“ the cdterie of Asherat ”, just as in Job 5’ the demons of plague and distress 
are described collectively as *’ 33 , i.e. “ coterie of Resheph ” — the 

plague-god.® We are concerned, therefore, with a group of deities of undeter- 
mined number who constitute the coterie of Asherat. I venture to suggest 
that these are the Anunaki-Igigi of Mesopotamian mythology. They, too. 


^ Cf. Genesis 4®*, 50® ; Is. 23^® ; Jerem. Sec also KAT^, p. 634. 

® I there regard kb *’3 — ki la “ how not ? ” in the Amarna letters (an<l 
again in 2 Sam. 23®) and render : “ Springs not anguish from the very 
dust ? and sprouts not trouble from the soil itself ? Forsooth, mankind is. 
unto trouble bom, and Resheph’s hosts do ever wing on high.” 
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arc of indefinite number, being variously given as j&ve, seven, fifty, or sixtyA 
Though later divided into two groups of respectively supernal and infernal 
deities, there is much, to suggest that they originally constituted a single 
Iiost, and i'slitar — tlie Mesopotamian equivalent of Aslierat — is frequently 
dcseriljed as tlieir “ leader ” or queen Cf. RA., xxii, 57 fF., col. i, 11. 5-8 : 
hdit (farbriil sahiUm Igigb ruhatim ^Ammaki ; ib., 172, 2, 4 : raMt Igigi. 
K. 3404, 22 : '7 dar lid it ildni mhuti {™ Aminaki). Further suxjport for this 
view lies in the fact that the very name Anunaki means literally “ oceanic 
beings which harmonizes wnth the description of Asherat as mn 

D*’ and of the early Mesopotamian form of Istar as Ishara tamti {de 

quo, V. supra, n. 3). 

- DID and nisn form a perfect parallelism ; the former links 

up with Aram. K"5*'3 ; BH. etc., “ pit,” and the latter with NH. 

n^SO; Syriac lA-|tw ; Arabic “ iven For the Juxta- 

position cf. Kumbers 2P8 : Dm '’D’nj nnS DnC? miSO IND. 

For n = Ccf- 1929. v. nf! = Hr “ Horns But v. Additional Note. 

- nniN is an exact paraliei to DD^N. pace Yirolleaud, who equates 

it with ways ”, It is the fern, of HIK which occurs in I AB. ii, 1, 

and w*hic‘h connects with Assyrian arhu and Arabic means 

here “wild cows”. ' 

I ? = “ upon the dais of dominion.” On the word 
and its development v, supra, n. 5. The expression is equivalent to 

BH. 2 chr. 23““ Habaan NDD bv 7ban dn 

166 QtZ/ ^ iZ^, i.e. “ six added to sixty ” = sixtj'-six. For a 
somewhat similar use of ^ v. supra, n. 17. 

157 ^ ^ ^ — an explanation of the name (v. supra, p. 15) = “ foreman.” 

- mp nn is of doubtful meaning. Seeing that *157 occurs 

^ Due to vaiy'ing methods of computation ; v. Jastrow, Rel. Bab. u. Assyr., 
i, 108, n, 2. Five and fifty belong to the decimal system : v. Jensen, ZKF., 
i, 150, and cf. Greek rreir^ “handful” (Headlam-Knox, Herodas, p. 133). 
Seven and seventy belong to the heptad system, on ivhich v. KAT^, 621, 
and (in Greece) Roseher, xxi, 4^ “ Six ” and “ sixty ” belong to 

the Mesopotamian A'ar-system, based on the complete circle of 360 degree.s. 

^ A = 7n4 (water) ; NU = zikaru (mighty ; cf. NUN == rubu) : thus 
A.NU^BH. D‘’D “ocean”. NA is a phonetic 

complement, actually omitted in early forms of the name, KI is the 
determinative of location. Being no Sumerologist, I take this from 
Jastrow, Rel. Bab. u. Assyr., except for the comparison of A.NU with 
drill D*'D which is my own. . ' - , ; 
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in yet iiiipiiblislied texts in tlie sense of “ house ” or “ sanctuary ” 
{Virolleaud, Syria, xiv, 139), I suggest that DU!!! ~ “ builders ”, 

translating ''^builders of the shrine”. 

159 are architectural terms ; the word TIplS is 

the Assyrian butulctu (cf. Meissner, Sujppl. s.v., and Maspero, Rk„ xvi, 
176“^ wiesu ana but'uMi mnitima la ibcitah), xArabic ; BH. ; Aram. 
Kpia (on which V. Kohut, Aruch. Completum, s.v.), which evidently means 
“ gutter denotes the gables from which the rainwater flows down 

through the gutter or duct. It is the Arabic and Phoenician nSIl? 
(on which v. Cooke, NSI., 3®, lOS 35^ and Hoffmann, “ tJber einige Phoniz. 
Inschr.,” 12 f., in Abh. Oott, Ges., xxxvi). 

160 . Obviously the equivalent of BH. *^3 “ by the order 

of”. Restore e.g. <nn^S 

is here used in the specific sense of “ go a message ” as in 




Arabic <£1)1 and Assyrian alaku. Cognate is Ethiopic and the rt. 

behind 

162 J 2 b. The root tfflll is akin to BH. ntffn ^ 

** Wherefore art thou inactive ? ” 


: Ar. 




leiptyj is Imperative Pi'el of pt2fj in the primitive sense “ encounter ” ; 
of. ^ 85'£ where it is |1 17333, and of. “'^5 “ weapons of attack 

pD“ ! means “him that rushes upon us ” = Arabic of 

which this is the primitive meaning (Virrolleaud). 

The occurrence of this %vord in so early a Semitic text invalidates the view 
of Spiegelberg {ZDMG., 1925, p. 61) and others that xA.rabic in the 
sense of “ inundation ” is a loanword from Coptic 

Alternatively, pt&3 may combine with xAr. ‘‘ have confidence. 

rely ”, and 1D*1 with Ar. ^ , Sabean “ protect ”, i.c. “ we rely 

(on thee) : give protection ! ” 

165 □- Ip, lit. “confront his hand”, i.e. meet his attack. 

Perhaps iiya |7 means iijrsi ni? “Answer, 0 Ba'al”. 

- DriHis governed by TTV 
and “ comininuit, confregit 

DDn is the Arabic d5J (of which a secondary form is <32;; 

cf. also Ethiopic IH*tl s “ lacerare ”), The suffix refers to tlK treated 
as a collective as in Ezekiel 27 


it is connected witli Arabic 
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The uprooting of cedars is a sign of -assault: cf. Tiglat-Pileser I in 
II Eawh, 67^,26: IdriT h innsxddjane sa tOj- dnrisn alds-ma.,’ TA. BerL 
193, ol)^^ 4: qabla/ 8arriigi[en lippns . . . lijmkut izzi egalinx Sarra. 

2 Kind's, y 1" ib'sri aii3 f y “nnao T>jr bDi ijran iiy ba arr’am. 

8u also in tin* case of vine-branches ; TA. Berl. 193, rev. 9 [ina] sadinsu 
mill dursu issaiitnia irnknt kala sa GJESTIN, Nahum 2 ^ : D*’ppll DIppS *’D 
"fin® Vv. 37/j“42« ; Then spake Aleyan-Ba'al : ‘ The foeman, 

behold here he is (?) : AVhy art thou then inactive, yea, why inactive? 
\\\' rely (on the<'‘) ; protect us ! Give answer, 0 Ba'al (?). Confront 
his hand, for it tears the cedars in twain, yea, with his right hand, he 
shatters them C ” 

It 

(with K of negation) is a parallel to “|b*Dk and 
and has no Semitic etymon. I suggest that it is an Anatolian term borrow^ed 
— along with other political terms — at a time when Ugarit was under 
Anatolian rule (v. mqrra, n, 5). It ecjuates readily with Lydian 
‘"king”, a word oeeurring on the inserr. of Sardis and in the Greek form 
vaXjxvs (syn. of f^auiXevs) in Hipponax, frag. 9: Lycophron 691. 


:px 


here means “ on earth ’h 


x,o 1 is short for tirnO (I AB, v, 6). My note, JEAS,, 

loc. cit., n. 101, can be supplemented, 
nrm can be explained from Samaritan (cf. BH. 

etc.), whicli renders “ pedestal ” in the Targum. The JT!D*n 
is thus a throne moimted on a dais, and corresponds exactly with the 
Assyrian I'ussu nimedi. It is signilicant that the enthronement of the 
king upon a raised pedestal is similarly a feature of Egyptian coronations 
(v. A. de Buck, De Egypirn'lie Voorstellungen bettrefende den Oerheuvel), for 
it has been suggested tliat the S\TO-PaIestiman rite did indeed derive from 
Egypt. ( Tide my discussion of this, in connection with I AB. i, 24 ff, 
and the Eg. terms Twn and mrh, which may there be detected, in Ancient 
Egyj)t, 1932, ]>. 114.) This custom can be illustrated folkioristically from 
noji-Scmitic sources ; kings were often mounted on special stones when 
crowned : v. Kuhn, Jndogerm. Stmlien, i, 334; Pictet, Les Origines Indo- 
europcenes cm les Aryas primitifs, ii, 395. In English custom the throne 
is mounted upon the celebrated “ stone of Scone ” around which legend 
has gatliered. 

cf. Assvr. (Mdlu “ work ’b 
cf. supra, n. 




■ I run messages^* The interpretation of this entire 
passage* is very doubtful. I shall revert to it at a later date, with an 
alternative suggestion, 

n‘:5Dn It D£Z7i3 ni^e “people”) is ingeniously identified by 
Dhorme (Oh., January, 1931) with Assyrian amelutu mankind We 
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should probably vocalize n^Dn, i.e. fern. sing, collective. See, however, 

an alternative view, following Yirolleaud, in JRAS., loc. cit., n. 46. 

j am not yet satisfied with my attempts to interpret these verses, 
and therefore hold over the commentary for the present. 

176 V. supra, n. 124. 

177 || place-name, with Anat. suffix -zzi as in e.g. Riihizzi (Speiser, 

Mesapot. Origins, p. 141). The element recurs in R,S. 1932, ii, 4 

ts/nirnn — Xarhu-addas and equates with the Anatol. god Tarhu who is 
the TevKpos of Greek tradition. This TevKpos was the founder of Salamis 
in Cyprus (Strabo, c. 682), and it is thus possible that Tarhu-izzi, standing !| 

(i.e. Salamis ; suffix as in Timas-gi : Speiser, p. 154, n. 113) denotes 
this town. 

178 = Arabic ^ “ terra bona et viridis As is well known, 

and Ly interchange in Ugaritian. 

179 = BH. nxar ; Syrlao etc. 


'nbn=. 


= Assyr. hilbu “ forest” (Albright). The sense is that Mot, 
genius of devastation, is not to go seeking fresh pastures, which he will 
only ravage, but to confine himself to the Netherworld. 

180 (dual) is clearly the Arabic Syriac 

(with interchange of liquids) ; Soqotri rihote ; Tigr. Ethiopic 

hd(h s “ palm of hand ” = Assyr. rittu, which in V Rawl, 28, 23 = kappu 
(BH. jr]3). Vide fully Holma, Kt,, p. 119. 

.sx nvBn m really means “ place apart ” and is hence used 
in BH. [and NH.] to denote “ iazar-house Here it means the Netherworld 
conceived as a place apart. 

With this entire passage, cf. ^ 88 « : ‘ DJT 

laa ■’cren n'’naa and cf. Joh 3 where the poet plays on this 
name (interpreting from the legal ^t2?£3nb i.e. manumit, 

a slave) : raHNO ’’irsn nsjn Nin nar !?nai ]TOp. 

My father, Dr. Moses Gaster, suggests that the expression is euphemistic, 
standing for IT’S on the analogy of NH. {“ cemetery ”) 

for D*^r!D and the like. 

182 ^ 12-15 (which contain phrases of which parallels occur elsewhere 

In MS.) contain the subject of the complaint which Aleyan-Ba‘al is forbklden 
to make. 

is connected with "DD, in the primitive sense acquire ”, 
and is || as in BH., Proverbs 3®®:' D*»aDn TO3 
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"l-bp B'Pp (MT. nnsi : coiTCXit Halper, ZAW., xxxi, 263). Cf. Sabean 

X)VII and KUiiopic “ booty,, gain Cf. also 

Assyrian laniart.u |)n‘S(.*nfc 

T'hf translation is : “ Set .rtot now tby fece amid Iris domain (saying) : 
* 'Fhis is my properly, the plaee of my throne.' It is the land of ids 
inlieritanc<‘.” 

\’arja,ut (? eorrnpt) of I AB., ii, 23 ; 1DK D3K 

riKnn which I completely misunderstood in 

loc. cit., j). The verl-KiI forms here differ slightly from those in I AB.,, 

ii, 23, hut this nee’d not be due to corruption. We may parse as follows: 

5 — like a kirl— — (which) with bruising — ni3p3 3rd pi, pret. 

Qal of d* emphatic -n- fr obj. suffix of 3rd sing, masc, — they 

< ■ 

immolate it " — ^|Knnn 2nd sing, imperf. Pu'al of KUH -f- emphatic n 
— thou shalt be smitten.” 

means “ like a kid ” = As. lalu || 1DK as supra, II AB,, 
VI, 43 : the identification is due to Epstein (of Jerusalem). The term 
■^plJ has no connection with npi3 “ be innocent ”, as I all too 
innocently supposed ; it is the Assyrian n i q u “ sacrificed animal ” from 
rt. naq u “ Bacrifice ” ; cf. Sargon, Cyl. 50 (immer) niqa aqqi : Sanb. Bar. 33 
(immer) niqa tdritti hi aqqi. Cf, also in Syricac “ lamb of sacrifice ”. 

The words nsm “ttm I would still explain - 
connecting the latter word with As. hatu “ break 
After this the word ]mi should be supplied : cf. the similar omission 
in I AB., ii, 28. 

Many passages have been left unexplained in the above notes. These 
are passages in the interpretation of which the present writer has not yet 
reached a stage of plausibility where he would care to take the risk of print. 
It is his intention, how'ever, to publish further annotations when more 
material is to hand. 

Addenda 

After completing the above commentary I was able to advance somewhat 
in the interpretation of passages there left in obscurity. As ViroUeaud writes 
to me “ il reste de terribles difficultes ”, and the following are only to be 
regarded as provisional guesses. 

(a) a compound name god-fish ”, constructed in the 

same manner as Assyrian ilu-amilu, akrabu-amelu, etc. The gods of any 
mythos are divine projections of the participants in the rites around which 
it is -written. Hence we may suppose that the ** divine fish ” is a projection 
of the fish-clad priest of the Syrian Goddess, On the association of the 
fish with this goddess cf. Gastang, The Syrian Goddess, p. 53 ; Barton, 
Sketch of Semitic Origins, pp. 242 ffi; ; Frazer, Fasti of Ovid, ii, 291-2. 
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Tke sanctity of the fish was also known in Babylon, and the pisciform 
representations of Ea-Oannes probably go back to the grafting upon the 
character of this god of a projection of the local priest, just as the Plirygian 
Attis is a projection of the aUis-^viest. Priests clad in fish-skins are iiiiag(‘d 
on Sumerian seal- cylinders, but this is a case of parallel develo|>ni(‘nt 
and not of borrowing. Note the Syro-Palaestinian word 31 as against 
Assyr. n4nu. 

(6) If I am right in my argument that this poem is the fivOos of the 
autumn-harvest-new-year, the construction of the sanctuaries and “ coverts ” 
has a special interest, in view of the fact that the construction of stikkdth 
or “ wattled coverts, booths ” was a feature of this festival even in Israelitic 
cultus and survives in Jewish practice to this day. 8uhkah, as I have pointed 
out above, is regularly rendered in the Aramaic Targum of the Bible by the 

word bbvi^, which is the of our text. Thus the Israelitic 

institution is seen to derive from an early Aramean practice, and this 
disposes of the theory propounded by Oesterley, Myth and Ritual^ p. 140, 
that the sukkdth derive from the bridal-bower erected for the icpo? 
ydfjLos^ which was celebrated at this season. 

(0) My explanation of this term in JRA8., loc. cit., n, 13 as 

referring to the lions (BH. *’1K) associated with the Mother-goddess is 

invalidated by the material to be found in tlie present text. Perhaps art 
as a synonymn of Semitic dh (jnoperly “ neighbour, fellow, associate ” and 
only thence “ brother ” in a blood-sense) was a terminus technieus originating 
in Anatolian cultus. Is it perhaps the Hittite aras “ associate, friend ”, 
This word I derive from ^/ar- “ link together ” (then, “ comport ”), as in 
Latin artus ‘‘joint”, Greek (primitively) dpapiaKco, dpdpLosy etc.? Cf. 
semasioiogically Hebrew 121 from Vlilin “ join ”, TT'D^ from 

y'QDIT “ join ”, and from ™ Arabic Assyr, alapu 

“ bind ”. In a specifically cultic sense cf. Hebrew which is probably 
connected with mb “ unite 

id) Sir Fish.” For the form cf. supra, n. 7. For the matter 

cf. supra, n. («). 

(e) nra denotes the nature of the sacrifice, but it is not easy to 
identify it. It should be remarked, however, that the word 121 does 
not necessarily imply a blood- o If ering, for its meaning developenl in 
Phoenician, on the same lines as Assyr, naqu and Arabic cLl, into 
“ present So in Egyptian the cognate dbh^ which had originally meant 
“immolate”, came to mean “pray, ofier ” ; cf. somewhat similarly the 
history of Aramaic “ pray ” (originally “ roast ”), Cf. 018., i, 165 
(the Marseilles inscription), 1. 12 ]52t2r nnt, as agaiji in CI8., i, 167, h 9. 

The word 1l;&2 may be identified with Arabic “whoredom, 

licentiousness ” ; Albright has already cited cognate BH. 15^2. 
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if) is a tiktai formation from a rt. DDl which I would 

identify with Ar. and BH. (noun) II often used of sexual abandon. 

Th(‘ woni links up with Ar. '' shameful (Albright), and wn may 
rendci* : Two oircriiigs doth Ba‘al hate, yea, three H'e who chariots o’er the 
rloiifis, -an offei'ing wlierein lies wantoiiness, an offering ndierein liesshame- 
fuhu‘ss, and an (d'tering ^'herein lies lechery on the part of handmaids. 
\\'h(a) wantoninss lies tluTcin, then dost thou not regard (it), and so too 
when tlier«‘ lies therein lechery on the part of handmaids.” Eitiial prostitu- 
tion was acceptable, l)ut mere wnntonness was abhorrent. 

(9) Combining the traces p * * b In this line with 

in L 21, it seems to me that this restoration is irresistible. For 
the juxtaposition of p“lt27 and p'zb cf. 29 It is of interest 
to note that the Ugaritlans called this range by what the archasologist of 
Bent. 3 ^ calls its “ Sidonian ” name, in preference to the Amoritic *1*^3127 
and the Canaanitic This ‘‘ Sidonian ” form also occurs in Hittite, 

where we have, in Ji30., 4, iv, 28-9, Sariana ![ Lablani (Lebanon) ; v. 
LuckenbilJ, AJSL.^ 1923, p. 64. [The restoration has been made inde- 
pendently by Bauer in ZA IF., 1933, p. 101.] Assjmian records mention 
a range called Sirara wliieh is thought to be identical. 

(h) “heavy”. The former word is the BH. bpnf “ weigh ” : 

cf. Latin ponderosus for the development. is probably =11^ “ bull 

{%} VI, 40 ff , This passage demands fuller treatment from the stand- 
point of cnltus. (i) What it describes is a Qeoiafca and it is therefore 
clear that this w^as an essential element of the Ugaritian asif-ntes. Now, 
this Beoiena is exactly paralleled in the analogous Babylonian akitu- 
festival where the divine victor of Tiamat (Marduk in Babylon, Assur in 
Ashur, Xinurta in the earlier Sumerian form) is royally entertained along 
with tlie otlier gods, just as is Aleyan-Ba‘al in our text. The construction of 
a shrine for him recorded at the end of Enuma elis is the jxvdos of a ritual 
practice, just as that of a shrine for Aleyan is In our text. Again, the B^o^ivia 
w'as a cardinal element of the analogous Phrygian rites in the cult of Attis 
(v. Hepding, Attis^ Index, s.v.). The underlying idea of the Beo^ivia is not 
the mere regalement of the gods; rather is it to be considered a rite of 
communion with, them (in the best sense of the word). It is a rite which 
establishes through eommcnsality the friendly union of god and tribe, and 
is thenTore a rite which has necessarily to take place annually or periodically 
whenever the tribe is tliought to be entering upon a new' lease of life. This 
interpretation is, of course, that put forward by Eobertson -Smith in his 
lielujion of the btit he did not see why this commensality is a 

nc.ce.^.sary ek*meiit of those harvest-rites in which the tribe is thought to 
be reborn. [Mon^over, it is scarcely possible any longer to follow Robertson- 
Smith in positing commensality as universally the basis of sacrifice.] 

It is interest ing to note — as pointed out by Stanley Cook p. 596) — 
that the eommensalityddea survived in Israel, in the phraseology of 
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Deuteronomy sii, 7, where the “ sacrificial” animals are to be eaten “ w 
the presence of 7 EVE Whether the Israelites retained the idea is another 
matter ; it may be no more than a relic of ancient phraseology. 

(ii) There is another feature of this important passage to which attention 
may be drawn. The powers for whom the wine is poured out are described 
not as ba^alinif but as eliTn (and fern, ^lahdth). This touches a fundamental 
consideration in Semitic religion which is as yet insufSciently recognized — 
namely, that elim and ba'alim are not interchangeable terms, but represent 
two distinct concepts. The former — “ the power ” — is the counterpart in 
religious psychology of what the scientist would call ‘‘ a natural force 
The el brings sickness ; the el declares destinies ; there is an el of sovranty 
(here called “ el of thrones ”), the whole world is governed by elim (which 
becomes singular when the concept of the multiverse gives way to that of 
the universe, and polytheism consequently to monotheism). The ba*al, on 
the other hand, is not a force but a genius ; he personifies and typifies a 
place or community ; he is the “ self” of that place or community, com- 
prehending all the aspects of its being. He is its life and soul and “ atmos- 
phere ”, He is what we would call “ the spirit of the place ”. He transcends 
the immediate and present and represents rather the total continuity of 
which past, present, and future are but phases, or stages. Concepts like 
that of Alma Mater, Britannia, and the like are modern forms of Baalism. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the ba‘al represents the life of a place or group, he 
is the demiurge of the el ; if a field enjoys rain, the ba'al thereof has 
functioned in a vegetative way, but in so doing he has merely conveyed 
the product of the el of rain. Hence, in formal mythology Ba*al, the 
typification of all ba'alim, is regarded as the “son” (i.e. dependent) of 
the typification of all elim, and features as what anthropologists call 
“ the transformer-god ” beside “ the high god ”. It is not here the place 
to explore this theme ; I reserve it for my work Topocosmos, on which I am 
now engaged. 

(i) prr. In view of the uncertainty of the context it is 

not possible to precise the sense, but if “157 is the Arabic yi “ prairie ”, 
then pn may ~ BH. pH — “ boundary ”, and we may cf. Job 38 
where the pfl of the sea is said to have been set by YHWH. The passage, 

addressed to Aleyan-Ba‘al (of. v. 14: ^57^ evidently 

describes the abode of the vanquished Mot as being in the desert. 

{k) is a compound name, lilce t27“Ip or DDHl 

combining two deities. The latter is probably connected with m^K 
£grt (Assyr, Ugaritu), the ancient name of Eas-Samra (VirolJeaud). 
For the former name I accept the suggestion of Hempel that it = Eg. 
Kpn = Semitic Byhlos. 

(1) This passage, defective in the tablet, is restored by Virolleaud from 
a parallel text (v. Syria, xiii, p. 158), The phrase H^nfi n:D shows 
that Mot’s domain is the theme. and nnbs are synonyms : 
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the former equates with BH. oblT I “ be dark, hide”, whilst the latter 
;is Ar. ; IStliiopic ‘'be dark.” The reference is to, 

the desert-home of M.‘dt (for which cf. I ii, -24-5,: and the Islamic 
and Jewish belief tliat the desert is the home of deirils) conceived of as 
a place of darkness : cf. Jeremiah 2«: ‘ipijlSli:! 

njs nnisri nsny. The same idea that such soil is 

the natural domain of Mot underlies the “ folkioristic ” vocalization 
of, original ("darkness”) as (" shadow of Mot, 

Death ”) i,ii the Old Testament. 

The words D’’ could mean “ peoples of the sea ” and be 

explained by the tradition that another abode of Mot, %vhen vanquished, 
was the bottom of the sea. Yule supra^ n. (j). I have long believed that 

the phraseology of Micah 7 "bs nii?S»a 731^37? £273?^ 

brKDO harks back to the myth of YHWH as vanquishing the power 
of Evil (moralized as Sin) and thrusting him beneath the waters. [This 
would vindicate against Haupt’s unidiomatic DM*!*] ^ 

Intn evidently means “ uplands ” as BH. ntD"J. Cf. np"J 1| 
nrn: in Hos. J ® ; Ez. 16 passun. In Assyrian remitu is a synonym 
of talmu = BH. [In Jeremiah 31 npn is not a proper name, 

but simply means " upland ”, and bn"J means " ewe-lamb ”, not 
"Rachel”.] 

is difficult ; we could follow ViroUeaud and identify 
the former word with BH. 312^*15 “ princes ”, taking it, however, as 
sing, as in Assyrian pirtu ; the latter -word would then be BH. 
used in the technical sense of " dynast, emperor ” and the sense would be : 
" In dark places, ’mid the peoples of the sea (or, ’mid them whose daylight 
is obscured), ’mid the gloomy places, ’mid the uplands, as a princely dynast, 
is the portion of his domain.” Alternatively, we may start from the remark- 
able correspondence betw'een " grow shaggy hair ” and 

“IHK — y' ^ of the same sense (cf. Voliers, ZA„ xii, 137). The 
reference will then be to the uncouth, shaggy-haired inhabitants of the desert, 
called by the settled Arabs 'ashawtm " the shaggy-haired ’’—whence, in 
Israelitic tradition liZTJT the hairy huntsman in distinction to 
who " dweileth in tents ”. Or again, the reference might be to the hairy 
demons — Hebrew — who are thought to inhabit the desert 

and who form the coterie of Mot.® 

^ An alternative is to interpret the words as = BV " they 

whose daylight is darkened ”, comporting with and 

For DDJr cf. BH. DDIT II (Lam. 4^) and Aramaic 
® The demon -name has nothing to do with " desert ”, 

as stated by Oesterley, Eebretv Religion^ p. 67. It is the Arabic 
(> iS cat 
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(w) According to Yirolleaud Dn"1p == BH. Dn"lp. 

qardumu ‘‘ axe ”, and -'kbit would derive from a verb meaning 
“brandish”. This verb could be associated with BH. nn!?, Syriac 
oil!.ailco in the primitive sense of “whirl”. Cf. semasiologieally the 

■ 'Y. ■ y. ■ ' ■ 

development of the German word “ verwirrt ” and the English “ in a whirl 
Yirolleaud would even derive the name ]''NbN‘ from this root. If this is 

correct, would be “the brandisher ” of the thunder- weapon, 

like Adad of the lYest Semitic pantheon, Zeus of the Greeks, and Thor in 
the Teutonic pantheon. Baneth, however, has proposed alternatively 

that DT^p is the Assyrian qarradu(m) “ warrior ” ; then 

derives from ^kb = As. “ puissant ”. It is difficult, however, to 
admit mimmation in Ugaritian, and we may therefore suggest that DTIp 
is, in fact, a plural of quality used adverbially (v. analogously in Hebrew ; 
Konig, §264aff.), the sense being “I have the puissance characteristic 
of warriors Or again, D'THp may be a plural of the type 

etc. = TA. nukurUim . J/Hi? “ hostility ” (Bohl, § 23/i). In either 
case, it is interesting to notice that qurraclu is the ritual epithet par excellence 
of Ninurta, who is the counterpart of Aleyan-Ba‘aL 


Additions to Notes 



may alternatively be the god of Kadesh on the Orontes, 


Alternatively if ISfT == be thought too violent, the word may 
= Assyr. haripu “ young lamb ”, as suggested by Speiser. Cf. also Arabic 

Then □IlD means “ lambs ”. This is, perhaps, better as 
harmonizing with DSbx and PniX. 

The suggestive Hebrew edition by Ginsberg in Tarhiz, v, 75-96, came to 
hand too late to be utilized, but is here warmly recommended to those 
interested, in Ras-Samra stiidies.— -T. H. G. .■ 

177. 


[^Ooncluded 22nd July, 1933.1 


Notes ■ on The Birth of the Gracious and 
Beautiful Gods ’’ 

By H. L. GINSBEBG 

rjIHE new Ras Sliatnra text published by Virolleaud ^ is, 
despite better preservation, considerably more difficult 
to interpret than its two immediate predecessors, and in this 
regard resembles rather the fragments of 1929. 

It should be observed at the outset that those sections which 
are ruled off both above and belov/ neither articulate with their 
surroundings nor form complete poems in themselves. They 
are catchlines from longer poems. 

In the matter of transliteration I follow Friedrich ^ in 
transcribing Virolleaud’s a, e, e hy V/, h', and 'it respectively. 
But on the one hand, I wish it to be understood that the 
exact quality of the vowel may vary considerably from case 
to case (e.g. 'iy, I-AB 3-4 : 28, 29, 39, 40, is to be read 'eyye 
< 'ayye), and on the other, I cannot agree with Friedrich 
that the signs in question also have the values a\ i\ and u' 
respectively ; the notation of vowelless hamza being an 
additional duty consistently assigned to the character 
regardless of what the preceding vowel may be.^ 

1 further agree with Albright ^ and Friedrich in writing 
t for Virolleaiid's and s for the sign which Virolleaud used 
formerly to render by s and now renders by L I also retain 
the use of a, however, as the equivalent of the Canaanite 
cuneiform ] for although the latter is not used wherever 
the Hebrew has 6*, it is employed only where the Hebrew has s.^ 

^ Ch. Virolleaud, “ La naissance des dieux graeieux et beaux, poeme 
phenicien de Ras Sharara/’ xiv, 128-151. I have adopted for this 

text the siglum ’INV (=== ’11m N‘mm wYsmm). 

2 J. Pried rich, “ Zu den drei Aleph-Zeichen des Ras-Schamra- Alphabets ”, 
ZA 1933, 305-313. 

^ See Tarbiz (Hebrew), iv, 3S3 ; further examples from ’INY and else- 
where will be pointed out below. 

^ W. P. Albright, “ The North -Canaanite Epic of ’Al’eyan Ba^l and 
Mot ”, JPOB xii (1032), 185-208. 

s Tarbiz iv, 380, bottom ; OLZ 1933, col. 593, n. h 
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In other respects I follow the present system of trans- 
literation of Virolleaud. 

1. . 1. 'ihf'a = 'ihm'a, corresponding morphologically to 
the Arabic subjunctive and the Hebrew cohortative, with the 
meaning of the latter; cf. the .energic Hh^an^ L 23. The 
preformative takes the vowel i with a-imperfects as in Proto- 
Hebraic (Tarbiz iv, 382), so also in the indicative 'ikn'ti == 
Hkm’u, h 21 . 

L 2. wysmm. . Virolleand rightly renders T"' et beaux 
invoking the Arabic root wsm and the Akkadian mdmu. 
I, anticipated him, however, in Tarbiz iv, fasc. 4 (July, 1933), 
387, 11. 20 ffi, on the basis of V.’s .statement, Syria xiii, 138, 
that “ on rencontre aussi ismm, qui parait avoir un sens voisin 
;de n'mm ' I 'there, also ■ proposed- for ,I-'AB - .2 : 19-20 an 
interpretation, to which I shall revert further on, based on the 
observation that n'my ysmt there, too, synonyms 
(cf. the synonymy and parallelism of dbr and ngs, ibid.y first 
pointed out by me in Tarh» iv, fasc. 1 [Oct., 1932], ad he,), 
and are employed as variants in parallel clauses.^ See also 
OLZ 1933, col. 594. 

As n'7n in Phoenician generally means simply ‘^good’% 
n‘mm wysmm is perhaps to be compared to KaXoC Kayadol, 

1. 3. ytnm hrt Vly[nm 1], as I am inclined to restore the 
end of the last word, would mean ‘‘ Glory be given unto the 
Exalted Ones'b The final -m of ytnm is not a pronominal 
suifix either here or anywhere else in these texts. In the two 
Hebrew articles-™Tar6^^ iv, 380, [l]-390 [11] ; v, 75 [l]-96 
[22] — which I have written since the publication of II-'AB, 

^ In the parallel {Syria, xiv, p. 137, n. 2) bkrk dk rdm 'nt n'mh km ism 
'atrt tsmJi, dk is of course not a relative but a demonstrative, like all combina- 
tions of the deictic particles (I and h in the cognate languages. As a relative, 
d alone is used in South- Arabian, Ethiopic, Aramaic, IJgaritic, Hebrew (^t)» 
and PhoBiiician ( 7 ). Translate, therefore : “ This thy firstborn’s beauty 
is like the beauty of ‘Anat, his goodliness is like the goodliness of ’Atirat.” 

Incidentally, can Hmsm, I-’AB 1 : 24, the epithet of Bn-l)gn (whom I 
consider to be identical with Bl), signify the Crown of Glory ” ? I have 
already conjectured that kt, II- ’AB 1 ; 31-2, may bear the same relation 
to Heb.-Aram. katr-f kiir- as ht to Heh.rAram. huir-. 
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, I' have treated it as the Akkadian conjunction -ma, with the 
difference that in the language of Ugarit it seemed to attach 
.itself to the second verb instead of the first. I was, however, 
puzzled by the feet that in II-ilB 6 : 37 it is not affixed to 
a verb at all, but to the quasi-noun dt. From the repeated 
occurrences in "'INY it is now clear that -m is not a conjunction 
but the equivalent of the Akkadian particle -ma, South 
Arabic -ms, -m w d that may be affixed to any word for emphasis. 

Note, — Obviously, if this particle is attached to a masculine 
plural construct the combination will be outwardly identical 
with the absolute state, and this is what I now conjecture to 
be the case in bnm 'mm/ (parallel to 'akym), I-AB 6:11, 15. 
But the normal thing is for the -m of the plural ending to 
be dropped in the construct state ; for in Its hrs, II-’AB 3 : 44 ; 
4-5 : 37 ; 6 : 59, Its must be read as construct plural, in view 
of the parallelism of hrpnm and the fact that the plural 
absolute of the corresponding Late Phoenician word is known 
to have been not kosot but kosim (see J. N. Epstein's note 
to my commentary on II-AB 3 : 40-44, Tarhiz v, 82) ^ ; 
and in the recurrent phrases hht ksp whrs, hlit tlirm 'ikn'im, 
II-AB 6 : 74-97, blit must be construct plural, because the 
singular never has a h between the h and the t? Similarly, 
bn srm, 'INY 2 (?), 22, describing 'ilm, must be plural.^ 

As for krt, it is from the root yJcr ; cf. Hebrew de'ah and 
da^at, ledah and ledet, redet, hbet, ^esah, etc., Arabic sifat, 
silat, etc., all from roots primae w{y). 

L 5. Ifislim = lara'Hhumiu) \ an example of the use of 
H for vowelless hamza (see above), as in br'is, 11, 31-6. In 
Ir'iskm the singular is used distributively as in hphm, 11. 62 

^ K. Conti Bossini, Chreslomathia Arahica Meridionalis JEpigrapMca, 
pp. 174a, 1756. 

2 It may yet turn out that the mysterious ksm, RS., 1929, 1 ; 9, 3 : 19, is. 
simply the corresponding Ugaritic plural absolute. 

® Possibly, however, it was an exaggeration on iny part to state in my 
commentary on II-’AB 5 : 72-73, TarL v, 86, that conversely the plural 
never occurs without h ; RS 1929, 19 ; 4 may bo identical with 

RH hhtm, ibid., 1 : 21 ; although btm can equally well be dual, or singular 
with ~nui. Incidentally, thrm ShrCimt which I formerly left untranslated, 
means “ pure lapis lazuli ” ; HhnHm s= Akkad, ^uhnu ; see C. Brockelmann, 

Lex. p. 6746, $.v. Ujqo (« blue*’). 
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and 64 (on wMcli see my observations below) ; cf., for exanif)l(\ 
rosam^ rosan, Lam., 2, 10 ; vihem, Mi., 3, 5. Tlie plural of r fs 
(read ra’s) is r’asm (= ra^asm[a]), Syria, xii, 357 ; cf. Heli. 
rdshn < r'dsim as against rds < ra's {Tarh. iv, 383 [4|, 

1. 6 is perhaps to be restored: llpn hlliwh^ciy) v\siy hfr/^rr 
yn'ay; we should then have the enigmatic 'ay at the end iA' 
both clauses. For the use of the preposition b with the 
of the verb '' to eat ’h cf. not only Prov. 9, 7, but also jlislinali, 
BeraJcot, 1, 1 h:Diih rD:r: 

1. 7. 'rbm wtnnm would seem to mean the incomers and 
the outgoers’h We shall discuss more fully below both 'rb 
to go in ’’ and tmi to go out 'h 

1. 8. mt wsr might mean '' commoner and prince ; for, 
as we shall see, the singular of the Hebrew mBwi. does 
undoubtedly occur in this remarkable document. It seems 
best, however, to take the expression, with Yirolleaud, as 
a binomial designation of Mot, and then Sr must lie from the 
root syr to sing’h For under his aliases of Gzr and Ydd 
(and N^m), Mot figures as a minstrel in two €[uotations from 
unedited Has Shamra Texts, Syria, xiv 141 : {a) ysr fjzr 

tb kl ; (6) km, ydd wysr, msltm hd n'm. 

With regard to the last couplet, it is necessary here to 
correct Virolleaud’s rendering of '' Yadid se leva et il joua des 
cymbales d'une main gracieuse'h To begin with, minor 
objections, if bd meant byd one would expect n'mt instead of 
n'm (cf. below to TNY 33-4) ; however, one might dispose 
of this difficulty by rendering bd n^m by with a hand of 
grace ’h To continue, then, msUni as the object of ysr would 
in itself be metrically possible, for in TNY 07-8 — 
tilkn isdn pat mdbr wngs, 

we have a clear example of a run-on line ; but it should bo 
obvious to every one by this time that, for Ugaritic no hsH 
than for Hebrew poetry, parallelismiis memhmnim is at least 
as important as rh}'i}hm ^ (cf. the passage just cited), and the 

1 The provaiiing metre of these texts is 3 -f S, W, F. Albright, JPOS 
1932 , 207 ( 23 ). 
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jiljove translation of Virolleaxid allows for no sucli parallelism. 
Added to this is the fact that there is no precedent for the use 
of s///' in the sense of '''' to play ”, and, in any case, we should 
liave expected a verb with this .meaning to be followed by 
b~ ini^lrfunerili, lilce zmr, ngn, fy\ Ml (and generally 

iJ/), Tlie decisive o).)jection, however, is that bd never means 
byd^ ; and as \\ claims this signification for it in INY as well, 
I shall treat the whole question again hered 
In one- inacriptioii, RS 1929, 18, 19-22, bd seems, as 
Dhorme suggests, to be the same word as the Hebrew bad 
in Ex. 30, 34, and I would accordingly propose the following 
translation for the whole passage — 


17. 

. . hi. ysQn\ hihy 

Therefore, let my brother hearken 

18. 

Igy wyhbt. ¥(is 

unto my voice, and cast down evil (?), 

19. 

wytn. bdh. 

and let him give to the two gods his 
two portions : 

20. 

bd ^ihhn, gbr 

one portion to Thkm-Gtr 

21. 

uM. ytr hd 

and the remaining portion to Hadad- 

O-l 

hd 

Baal.^ 


Elsewhere bd is clearly a verb having the sense of “to 
seize ”, “ to grasp ”, “ to handle ”. Thus in II-AB 1, 24-5, 
I have rendered : — 

hyn. 'hj, Imphm] , (HYK went up to the bellows ; 
bd. Jjss, fmbtm j *' (HSS grasped (or wielded) the tongs. 

For, that IJss is not a verb but only an alias of Hyn is proved 
beyond a doubt by the following inedita-quotations in Syria 
xiii, 117, n. 2. (The deviations of the renderings given here 
from those of Virolleaud do not affect the argument.) 

(a) wrgni Iklr whss and say unto KTR and HSS, 

tny Ihyn dim ydm declare unto HYN the master of 

handicraft : 

^ Cf. Turk iv, mh Lot ; v, 75, n. 1. 

^ This example of hd as a synonym of kl escaped me at the time when I 
propounded this equation in Tarh. iv, 385, hot., as also when I applied it 
to restore II-AB 6 : 38~9 as follows : bM[h bjl hd 'db *dbt hklh, 
Tark V, 90, 

'V/" A M'. ■■ -t A Iff rr:;A W'-W 't 
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(6) tV Ur Vaklh KTR betook him to Ms tents, 

hyn tVmshnth HYN betook him to his tabernacles. 
Evidently HYN = HSS = ETR-wHSS == KTR. 

Note. — Of course, hss is a verb in II-’AB 4 - 5 , 38-9 : hm 
yd 'ilmlh yhssh, 'ahbt tr t'rrh ; but as yd here means not 

hand ’’ but '' love Ass could only be rendered '' to seize ’’ 
in a metaphorical sense, and the parallelism with ‘rr (to 
awaken) suggests rather that the verb hss — like IIss, the name 
of the dens artifex ^ — is rather connected with the Akkadian 
hasdsu '' to think and here means '' to stir '' to inspire 

bd has again the meaning of to seize '' to grasp ’’ in 
the following ineditum {Syria^ xii, 360, as corrected by 
Virolleaud apud R. Dussaud, Rev. de VHist. des Religions, 
1932, p, 262, n. 6) : bd VI km nsr, b’usVth him Up zblym, 
bn ydm tpt nhr. The words bn ydm between the hands ’V 
the comparison with a ^^sf vulture ”, and common experience 
to the effect that enemies do not tap each other on the 
shoulder with their fingers— all point decidedly away from 
the Biblical him ''to strilce” and towards the Talmudic 
him "to join, weld, fasten” (cf. references in M. Jastrow, 
Dictionary, 64a). The sense of " to seize ”, therefore, suits 
the initial word capitally, and the complete quotation means 
something like this : " Baa! seized Mm like a vulture ; with 
his fingers he grasped the shoulder of Zbl-ym, between Ms 
hands the Suffete of the River (or Flood).” 

Accordingly, hm ydd wysr, msltm bd n‘m is to be rendered : 
" Ydd arose and sang ; N'm took up the cymbals.” That 
Wm is simply a variant of Ydd is proved by the compound 
designation Gzr N‘m>, ’INY 17. For ydd, and gzr no more 
stand for so many distinct individuals than do b% "aViyn 
VI, VI (bn) ^atrt or VI spn (or rich ^rpt, or bn dgn, or hd). 

^ The vocable yd “ love ” was first recognized by me, Tarb. iv, fasc. I 
(October, 1932), 113 [8] and 114 [9], and also extended, ibid, 114 [9], 
1. 22 f., to the quotation Syria xii, 354, which has since been republished 
as II-’AB 8 : 16--24. 

2 Cf. with James A. Montgomery, JAOS 1933, 109 [13], “ the Bab. 
HasTs, genius of personified Intelligence.” 
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Since, tiien, hcl does not mean the hand’' but "‘he 
grasped”, what is the meaning of bdh in bdli ht tld, hdli M 
hdmn (’INY 8) ? In my opinion it is the equivalent of Arabic 
hdJb and bdh. It is true that the former has now only the 
derived sense of to take by surprise ”, but the latter has 
both this and the more original one of to beat (with a stick) 

I, therefore, render our passage : A rod of bereavement has 
struck, a rod of widowhood has struck.” 

11. lO-ll. ysM Mmth hn gpn can hardly mean '' He shall 
clear his vineyard of stones hke a grape-vine ” (V.). This 
makes rather strained sense, and, besides, the Hebrew verb 
invoked for comparison is not Ski but sJd. Sid also occurs in 
II- AB 6, 41, where it cannot signify to clear of stones ”, 
but must mean something similar to Aram. SM, Aeth. ski ; 
vk., ‘'‘ to take,” ^Ho lift.” 

1. 13. I have an intermittent suspicion that Sd {passim), 
sd (1, 61), and zd (1, 24) are all, when in juxtaposition with 
^Atft H)Rhm{y), or 'Am, or 8t (not, however, when in parallelism 
with p'at nidbr, 11. BT-S, further Syria, xiv, 149, n. 1), for 
some reason deliberately miswritten for td. For Rhm, or 
Rhmy (cf. the interchange of Pdr and Pdry in the 1929 texts), 
is known to be a sjmonym of Btlt and an alternative epithet 
of the Virgin ^Anat.^ Accordingly, Sd 'Am iiRljm (1, 13), 
Sd 'Am wRhrmj{2%), and especially YNKM b'ap ZD 'Airt (24), 
and YNKM b'ap 1§D St (59, 61) suggest very much YNK 
(=*^piY?) Mb 'Am, mss {Syria 

xiii, 130) ; particularly in view of the fact that the main 
theme of our tablet is the birth of the Him n'mm tvysmm by 
two '' -women ” who are seduced by 'Ik Moreover, m^rgtm td 
(cf., with V,, Arab rgt) is merely a circumlocutory repetition 
of 'Urn in II-AB 3, 41--2 ; 6, 55-6.2 

IL 14-“15. Does the parallelism of d Hit and 7 'agn justify 
taking the latter, not as the name of a vessel, but as 
a derivative of the Arabic root 'jj to burn fiercely ” ? And 

1 WL F. Albright, JPOS 1932, 194 (9). 

2 On the epithet ‘‘ Virgin see Albright* ibid,, and now Tarh. vi, pp. 102 ff. 
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would mst'ltm If' is 'agn (31, 36) mean ‘'two coals upon tlie 
fire ” (Arab. “ to kindle ") ? The -m of B'dm is, of course, 
the same as that of ytnm (1. 3 ; v.s. ad loc.). 

11. 16-17. Now that it is evident from this passage and 
from 11. 67-8 that sd is merely a synonym oiylk, my previous 
identification of the former with the Heb.-Aram. sdy “ to 
lie waste ’' must, of course, be given up. The general sense 
of these two catclilines is that Rhmy, i.e. ‘Anat, goes to Gzr, 
i.e. Mot, or else that she does something to him or like him. 
(Is hgr akin to Arab, hgr “ to migrate ” ?) We are reminded 
of I-'AB, col. 2, and, in connection with the last-named 
possibility, of Syria, xii, 352, bot. : 'ard b'ars, 'ap 'nt ttlh 
wtsd hi gr Ihbd 'ar$, hi gb‘ {lh)bd Mm ; tmg ln'm[y ^ ’urs] dbr, 
ysmt, M shhmnt n ; w’'here ‘Anat is seen doing exactly 
the same thing as Mot does in I-AB 2 : 15-21. We shall revert 
to these passages further on. 

11. 21 and 22 are probably complete despite their brevity j 
in view of the abundant blank space both before and after 
the break. 

1. 23. I should be tempted to take 'agzr as 'agzaru “ they 
split ", i.e. “ crossed ", and bn as bdnu, the same, on the basis 
of the Arabic ; and similarly I should translate 'aUm ktr 
bnym ktr, II-’AB 7, 15-16 : “ lay the foundations, 0 Ktr ; 
build, 0 Ktr " (taking the -m as the emphatic particle we 
are by now familiar with). I do not, however, regard it as 
established that this dialect possesses a A- or '-causative by 
the side of its undoubted i“Causative. 

Every form that might be cited as an example is doubtful. 
Thus. '/^'Myn^^^ 1, 5; II-’AB 4-6, 21, was first con- 

nected with the root nbk by me,^ but while I then vocalized 
it mabbiku naharim{a), I am now almost convinced that HI 

^ As the -y of I-'AB 2 is not the prenominal suffix, there is no reason 
why it should have been replaced by -A here (against V.). 

^ ViroLIeaud cites ]. The parallel text, however, suggests that 
the t is merely the remainder of a n whose last two strokes have been 
broken, off along with the rest of the word ngi, 

Tarh. iv, fasc. 1 (Oct., 1932), ad loc. 
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mhh nlim means “ ’ll of the river-sources ” ; cf. 

(so, to be pointed, with Budde), Jb. 28, 11. 'amlht, i, 1,,8, 
though causative in meaning, may very well be of the intensive 
conjiigation, as also y'aM, ii, 4-5: 103. Accordingly, the 
.same may apply to imtrn, i, 3-4: 6, 12 ; but this form 
may also just as well be of the simple conjugation, as I have 
already shown that tlk, ibid., must be in view of Jo. 4, 18 ; 
cf. the construction of the Kal of ntp in Ju. 5, 4c ; Pr. 5, 3 ; 
Ct. 4, 11 ; 5 : 6, 3, and of the Kal of zwb in the much favoured 
phrase tits'll nSf P'lK* The imperfect of ybl is every- 
where to be vocalked as the simple conjugation in view of the 
perfect yblt, II-’AB 4-5, 89 ; and Usrh, ibid., i, 66, which might 
outwardly correspond equally to a Hebrew Hiktil or a Hebrew 
Kal, is shown to correspond to the latter by the absence of 
a Hebrew Hiktil and the presence of a Hebrew Kal.^ As for 
hmry, II-’AB 8, 12, it had best be left out of the discussion 
until we at least know what part of speech it is. 

I would add that if any of the above imperfects can be 
proved to be either A- or ’-causatives, they are a priori more 
likely to be the latter, inasmuch as syncope of h only takes 
place here, as in the case of the definite article, in Hebrew. 
Other branches of Semitic possessing a /i-causative — Old 
Aramaic and Sabtnan — retain the h in the imperfect as well. 

1. 25. ^78 myprt dlthn may mean Sps ” (or simply '' the 
sun ”) increases their branches ; cf. Arab, ufr and Heb. 
ddUyaJi. 

1. 26. gnbm ^ probably means fruit ”, like the West- 
Semitic loanword hanibii, and the native enbu, in Al^kadian. 

^ According to the masoretic pointing, the Kals of and only occur 
in the participle, bnt that is because the other forms, whose consonantal 
orthography suits the Kal and the Kit^el equally well, were, m accordance 
with late. Hebrew mage ^ niiiformly pointed as Kittels. For the same reason, 
the Kal of dbr^ which must have been fairly frequent in Biblical times, is 
by the Masoretes only recognized once, viz, in Ps. 51 : 6, outside of the 
participle. This point was brought to my attention in another connection 
by Dr. D. H. Baneth. Cf. AJSH xlvi, 53-8, 127-138 ; Tarh. v, 208-223. 

® M. Feghali, Groupe Un^guistique dU'dtudes chaniito-semitiqueSf Paris, 
Resume de la seance du 25 janvier, 1933, is perhaps right in assuming that 
the Arab, 'tnab is a North-Semitic loanword, but there still remains South 
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The Ugarit word for grapes ’Ms 1. 50, wHcli V. 

rightly compares with Akk. luremetu^ the same. 

I. 30. In the word which V. transcribes wysgd, the fourth 
letter is broken, and both for graphic reasons and because 
the Arabic for '' to ascend ” is s'd, I prefer to restore m and 
read wysmd, 

II. 32-5. hi, both here and in 11. 41, 44, 47, is certainly 
a particle with very nearly the same function as the Hebrew 
hen or liinneh. Like these, and unlike the Ugaritic Ivm or hn, 
it takes the pronominal suffixes.^ If the fifth character in 
1. 32 may be taken as whole and not broken off at the bottom, 
i.e. as a somewhat narrow jp, the lines will read : — 

32. hlh Isfl hlh, trm Behold her (sink) downward, behold 

her rise. 

hlh. tsh. 'ad 'ad Behold she cries : Father! 

Father! ” ^ 

33. whlli. tsh. 'iim. 'um And behold she cries : Mother! 

Mother!” 

t'ifhm. yd. 'il. hym One hand of TFs shall be as long 

as the sea, 

34. wyd 'il kmdb And one hand of TFs as the main.^ 

'ark. yd. 'il. hym One hand of TFs is long as the sea, 

35. w. yd. 'il. kmdb. And one hand of TFs as the main. 

Arabic “ vineyai’ds ” to be aecomited for. It would .seem that we 
have here two distinct roots, though it may some day be possible to show 
that one of them is the result of a contamination of the other witli a third ; 
just as Ugaritic and Targiimic ‘‘to sow’’ is certainly a blend of dr' 
(South Semitic) and (Common Semitic). It is an interesting fact that 
&r' (zr') and zr' are employed side by side in Arabic and Ethiopic. Some 
examples of blending in Arabic will be met with presently. 

1 Contrast whyn 'at (not ^whmk) trgmy, RS., 1929, 13, 43 : 5. 15, 19, 
P. (E.) Dhorme, 1931, 48. 

^ So in Sumerian, but of course derived from the inarticulate babbling 
of babies, like Heb. d6d, Eng. daddy, etc, Cf. J. N. Epstein, Jahrh. d. jued.- 
lit. Qschft. (Frankfort), ix, 277. Etymologically, however, if not materially, 
Virolleaud’s suggestion that 'ad = 'adn “ Adonis ” comes near the truth, for 
plK “ master ” is evidently connected wdth 'ad “ father See now' 
OLZ 1934, col. 473 L 

® Prom rt. dwb, K. Dussaud, Rev. de rHut. des Religmis, evii. No. 1 
(juillet-aoiit, 1933). 
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. In L.34 I take 'ark'^s a masc. 'sing. verb before a fern. sing, 
subject; cf.^ II-’AB 2, 28 ; 4-5, 82, 87— all perfect. .If it is ' . 
preferred to take yd as dual construct, 'ark had probably 
still best be read, in accordance with Arabic practice, , as 
a singular ; if it is read as a dual {'arikd) it will still disagree 
with its subject in gender. In the imperfect, such Arabic ’’ 
syntax seems to be at least less prevalent in our texts ; witness 
t'ifkm, 1. 33. In this wo.rd, of course, 'i == vowelless hamza 
and -m is a strengthening particle (v.s.). 

11. 37-9. 'U Mh nht,'il ymnn mt ydli means : ’ll put down 
his rod, ’ll laid down the staff of his hand (lTni^?5)> 

being the Aramaic word for ''to go down”/ and mnn 
apparently, as Virolleaud assumes, the Arab, root meaning 
" to be weak In nhtm and m^nnnm, 11. 40, 43~4, 47, the 
final m is again the enclitic -ma. 

Translate : As follows : 

yF%^ yr hnmh He picks it (his staff) up and throws it heaven- 
wards. 

yr hhnm He shoots in the heavens a bird, 

yhrt yst Iphm And plucks it and places it on the coals. 

Note A, — The h of Smmh = (V.) is as surprising as 

that of hms 'hh = 1929, 1 : 9-10. Have we 

an}dihing here like the breaking of circumflex vowels which 
is so common in Minsean and modern South Arabian dialects ? 

But this rarely happens in unstressed syllables, and in 

the last syllable is unstressed. Are we then to assume that at 
this early date k was employed finally as a vowel-letter when 
it was desirable to avoid ambiguity ? (In that case the h of 
mh — sec below — ^may also be silent : I formerly connected 
itjwith the h of Arab, etc.). This would also involve 
great difficulties. 

Note B.— The word 'sr, Akk. issilru^ is not contracted from 
Hspuru. On the contrary, Arab. ^mf4r{un) is a blend of Hssur 
and (cf. Heb. sippor^ Aram, sippar), with Classical 

^ And nht, IT-’AB 1 : 34, must consequently be a derivative or variant 
of tbe root to rest 
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Arabic vowel-barmoiiy (cf. jum}mf{iin), }iinz%T{un), etc.). 
Attention is called to anotber case of contamination in Arabic 
below. 

In hyp^ /{; represents the ''3? h 1? of the Hebrew lexica ^ 
i.e. a particle with purely demonstrative or emphatic force ; 
cf. II-'AB 2, 29, UVahi, ibid., 4-5, 104 ; hysh, ibid., 

7, 53. Note that as a rule a verb which is strengthened by this 
sort of ifc generally stands at the end of its clause in the language 
of Ugarit ; and this is always the case in the OT. : Gen. 18, 
20 ; Ps. 49, 16 ; 118, 10 f. (Thr. 3, 22). 

'attm and Urn are manifestly duals, not plurals (against 
Virolleaud),^ and tslin is consequently to be read tasu{%\Mn{na) 
(see below). 

11. 40“9a. Virolleaud is mistaken in saying that the 
vocative particle y only occurs in this column. It is present 
in I-'AB 3-4 : 25, 36, 46, as was first pointed out by me.‘^ 
The thrice repeated stanza is to be scanned and translated 
as follows : — 


yad ad] ' 
mmnnm mt ydh 
hl^srthrrVist 


tvshrrt lphmm 


^ (husband ! husband ! ,, 

°{fethetl &therl 

down is thy rod ! 

Weakened is the staff of thine 
hand ! 

Lo ! ^ the fowl is being roasted ^ 

on the fire, 

A 1 j. f wives I , 

And two J j ^ , have been 
(daughters ) 

boiled ® on the coals : 


^ The most decisive argument is kVat “ two ”, 1. 57. So for as the out- 
ward form is concerned, *atjm might be singular; cf. Punic DnttfK, J.-'B. 
Chabot, P'unica^ pp. 60, 62. 

® Tarh. iv, fosc. 1 (Oct., 1932), ad loc. 

® Like Akk. miiin. 

^ See above. 

^ Or : “ a fowl hast thou roasted.’’ 

® The root skrr, akin to Arabic shr “ to boil ”, is already known to oh 
from I-’AB 2 : 24 ; II, 8 : 22, in connection with the sun-goddesB Sp.sL 
As in the preceding line, one might also render “ hast thou boiled 
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'aU Hl 'att Sl | . 

- , - , ■ violmh 
Urn bt 'il ht %l J . 


The two- 1; the two 
(datightersj 

fwives I . ,, , 

- • of llj the two 

(daughters) 

[wives ) of T1 and his 
[daughters] eternity.^ 

11. 49"51. Correct Virolleaud's rendering as follows:— 


yhbr spthm 

Ivm spthm mtktm 

mtktm 

bm nsk wJir 

hhbk hnhnt tktnsn 

tldn 6*Af wslm 
rgm Vil yhl 
’atty 'il ylt nih ylt 

yidy §kr wMm> 


He bends down and kisses ^ their lips. 
Ah ! their lips are sweet ! 

Sweet as grapes ! 

By kissing and conception, 

By embracing and pregnancy, they are 
brought to labour (?), 

And give birth to Shr and Sim. 

Word is brought to T1 

'' 'Il's (two) wives have given birth. 

‘' What have they born ? 

" Thev have born Shr and Sim.’’ 


mtktm is, of course, simply a feminine dual adjective, agreeing 
with mj7atehimm» Of course, two wives have more than two 
lips, and the use of the dual is therefore either distributive 
(cf. above, ad 1. 6) or analogous to the uniform employment of 
the dual instead of the plural of paired organs in Hebrew. 

ylt = yalattd < yalddatd feminine dual perfect of yld^ 
and yldy seems to be an alternative feminine dual perfect 
(vocalized yaladay ?). Similarly read taktanasdn(na), etc. 

'aUy (also 1. 60), a dual construct written with final -y, 
would seem to indicate that the dual construct did not 
distinguish the nominative from the oblique cases. 

^ Alternatively : “ Each daughter of ’ll with her Hmp supposing we 
have the well-known Hebrew distributive construction. As btm certainly 
means “ two daughters w^lmh cannot mean ’ll and his armour- 

bearer ” (against V.), so that it is no example of ' = Proto-Semitic g, 

2 See W. F. Albright, JPOS 1934, 136. I have, however, hesitated to 
follow him in emending ys'u, 1. 55, to and to restore y^{k) in 1. 49. 
It is just possible that a root ns’^ existed as a parallel formation to 
Hebrew nSk, riib, nSp, nhn. 
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hmhmt, being parallel with, hr, is evidently related to the 
Arabic and Hebrew verbs ivhm and yhm respectively. The 
former means '' to have a craving ’’ (of a pregnant woman), 
and the latter '' to have breeding heat ''to conceive 
The gods Shr and Sim are both known from other sources 
as well; among others from South- Arabian Shr and the 
Punic theophorous proper names and 

11. 56~7a., ytbn [w]yspr is reminiscent of wtb Imspr, II-’AB 
4-5, 104 ; RS., 1929, 2, 27.^ However, I do not know just 
how to fit it in here. 

I. 676. phr Wat suggests German " alle beide 

II. 61, end - 64(X seem to me to present the following 
text 

61. sj)t 

62. Fars, spt Ismm. wVrh. bphn. ‘sr. hnm 

63. wdg bym. ivndd. gz[r] l{g)zr, t/db. htymn 

64. ^usm'aL bphn. 

And to require something like the follovfing rendering : — 

61. One lip 

62. to earth and one to heaven! And into their mouths 

went the birds of the air, 

■63. and the fish of the sea. And they wandered from island 
to island (?) putting both right 
64. and left into their mouths. 

That is to say, it is not Heaven and Earth, but the newly 
weaned "gracious and beautiful gods’" (who are still ynhn 
in 1. 69 ; cf. above ad 1. 13) who display such amazing voracity. 
That spt Vars sjjt Ihnm cannot possibly mean " The Earth 

^ J.-B. Chabot, Punica, 159. 

“ IhuL, 153. I take this opportunity of also calling attention to a 
number of Panic proper names, occurring in the .same collection, in which 
the name of the god Ktr, who plays such a prominent part in II-'AB (cf. 
above to UNY, 1. 7), ligures as a theophorous element : (55), 

ITOinr (68, 82, 154, 160), (76). Chabot also quotes irom 

CIS., 3263, 

® As corrected by H. Bauer, ZAW 1933, 101, and apparently confirmed 
by the photograph of this tablet in Syria x. 
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tas, a lip, the Sky has a lip'’’, but only that the party or 
parties determined by the context opened their gaping j aws, 
is proved to the hilt by the singular suffix of hhbdh d^ndi bph 
in the parallel passage, Syria, xiv, n. 1 : — 


rajrs . Spt, Ismm 
sn, licbhbm 

y'fb l'aViyn b‘]L bkbdh 

bpL yrd 


One lip to earth and one to heaven 
[One tooth (=row of teeth?) to 
the ground] and one to the stars ! 
Into his inward parts went ’iiFiyn 
Bd; 

Down into his mouth went he ! 


The first guess of 99 per cent of scholars will be that it is 
Mot, the arch-enemy of Bad and the notorious and avowed 
cannibal (cf. I-’AB 2 : 21-23; II 8: 16-20), who swallows 
this mouthful. But, of course, certainty will only be possible 
if the context of these lines is sufficiently well preserved. 

As regards vocabulary, I have already pointed out that our 
dialect agrees with Southern, as against Northern, Arabic 
in having ‘rb instead of grb ; but I now no longer believe, 
as I did before,^ that it is the g that is secondary. I now 
accept the view of Brockelmann^ that 'rS represents a dis- 
similation of the g before Neither do I now ascribe the 
g of Arabic gmk (also 'mk) to a spontaneous mutation : gmk 
represents a blend of ^mk ^tto be deep” 'with grh '' to sink ”, 
Characteristically enough, gank, properly sunken ”, is used 


^ The restoration is mine. AH I claim for it is a high degree of probability. 

^ Tarhiz iv, 38 (2), n. 3. 

® C. Brockehnann, Grundriss d. vergL Gramm, d. sem. Spr., Para. 84^35. 

^ The same dissimilation is present in South Arabic frU Gh 1000 A, 
1. % which K. Rhodokanakis, Altsabaische Texte, i, p. 61, renders “canal- 
outlet ” {Hitmen-offimng) and connects with Arab. Higrat(un) “ crevice, 
gap, breach In this case Ugaritic does not agree with South Arabic ; 
for in i^yria xiv, 143, we lind b'ap igr “ before an opening If, 

however, xYlbright, JPGS 1034, p, 104, is right in connecting Ugaritic 6‘r 
(which in my own opinion never has the sense of “ burning ” in any of the 
texts published to date) with Arab, bgr, and Ugaritic V? with Arab, galiz, 
then we have here so many further examples of this dissimilation in our 
dialect. 
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in colloquial Egyptian Arabic with the same meaning as 
gamth Ae&g 

The rendering of gzr by ''island’’ (Arab. jaztrat{un)^ 
Syr. gdzarta) is, of course, uncertain. 

The of 'uymn, ^usm'al now seems to me to represent the 
Common Semitic ’em " or ”, with an monophthongized to d. 
It apparently retains its primitive signification in RS., 1929, 2 : 
in the words 'utMin (read ’6 tihta’na, with % again = 
vowelless hamza), 11. 11, 14, 15; ^ubktt, 11. 14, 23 (Sis), 31 ; 
^usn yphm, 1. 20 ; 'usnypJcn, 11. 28, 31. In our passage, how- 
ever, ’w . , ’u seems to mean " both 

and (Akk. u, too, which, in accordance with Akk. sound- 
laws, corresponds to primitive 'au rather than wa, means 
"and”.) 

1. 646. I find it very difficult to establish a connection 
between these lines and the foregoing. After so much feeding 
one would expect to find the root sb' "to be sated” in 
sRny, but I have not succeeded in working out a coherent 
sentence in which it could be construed with this sense, and 
I accordingly feel compelled to take wl[d] sb'ny 'att Htrh 
to mean "the offspring (cstr. pL of Heb. of Sb’ny, 

the wife of ’Itrh As this ’Itrh is evidently identical with 
the Trh of the quotation reproduced below, and as Trh is 
manifestly connected with yrh, the moon (hence, as has long 
been assumed by scholars, the association of the Biblical 
Terah with Ur and Haran, famous centres of Sin-worship), 
I incline towards the view of Dussaud ^ that Sb'ny is derived 
from sh\ the lunar number 7. The Trh passage cited by 
Virolleaud is rendered by Dussaud, who comes nearer the 
truth, as follows : — 

^ R. Dussaud, Revue de Vhist, des rdigiom^ evii, Xo. I (juillrt-'aont, 
1033), 34 [30] ff. For wld sbhiy ait 'itrh, however, he gives the Impossible 
translation “ the wife of ’Itrh bare Sb’ny ”, and equates 8b'ny with the 
Biblical Ishmael. Apart from the syntactical difficulty of such a rendering, 
the to of wld is, desjute the well-known Xorth-Semitic so and -shift, retained 
in the Hebrew noun b\it not in the verb, which is yld. 
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wy^f i Ifh licit 
yUf lt)h 'null 
wlnhr mddth 
Idifhy i^ihn sd 

Jem hn jyat mdbr 


Terali fit se lever la nouvelle luae, 

II chassa Shin, sa femme, 

Et Nikkar, sa bien-aimee (disaiit) 

'' Cojnme les criquets vous habiterez la 
plaine, 

Comme les sauterelles l®s confins 

du d&ert.'’ 


Dussaud is right, in my opinion, in seeing in this scene 
a prototype of the banishnient of Hagar by xibraham, the son 
of Terah, in the O.T. But his rendering is obviously jerky, 
and syntactically even forced. Besides, it assumes that the 
object is introduced (twice !) by the preposition I, a practice 
that only made its appearance in Aramaic, and to some extent 
in late Hebrew, centuries later. Moreover, Dussaud, here as 
elsewhere, makes the mistake of interpreting Canaanite 
parallel clauses as statements of separate facts. He thus 
comes to tlie conclusion that Trh in Phcenician tradition, 
unlike Abraham in Israelitish, banished both his wives. It 
also seems to me very erroneous to take pi and nkr as proper 
nouns ; for while the Sujin inscription mentions a divinity 
cannot correspond to Hadramautish and to 
the name which seems to have been pronounced Sin by the 
Babylonians, though best known in its Assyrian pronunciation 
of Sin. For only not t, is the equivalent of South- Arabian 
s and Babylonian L 

For my part I am provisionally assuming that Hudtu 
(meaning new moon is the name of Tarhu's wife, and 
I translate: “Then Tarhii drove out ^ Hudtu. He 


^ This was brought to my attention by Professor J. N. Epstein. 

^ Taking as a haplology for tvyyfh representing the intensive 

conjugation with causative force ; cf. above. Until the existence of a 
’-causative is proved, the only alternative is to take wysH as the simple 
conjugation and render the first line “ and TrJj^-Hdt went out ”. In either 
case H again represents voweliess hamza, and the form is, as in Hebrew 
after waw consecutive, Jussive. 
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drove ^ into exile ^ Ms wife and into banisliment Ms well- 
beloved. She dwelt lil^e a locust in the field, like a cricket 
on the borders of the desert.” 

1. 68. tsdn, p'at, mdbr wngsJim, etc., was formerly mis- 
quoted by Virolleaud, Syria, xii, 209, as tsdn pat mdbr wngshm, 
giving the impression that hn was a pronominal suffix. The 
dividing bar, the metre, and the context now show plainly 
that hm begins a new sentence, hn ngr mdr^ Behold Ngr 
Mdr' ”. Accordingly 7ndbr wngs go together and mean some- 
thing like ''desert and steppe”; cf. the parallelism of 
dbr and ngs in I-’AB 2, 19-29, and in the quotation repro- 
duced above ad 11. 16-17. 

1. 76. hbr may, as Virolleaud suggests, be connected with 
rhbt, which the quotation tpth rhbt yn proves conclusively to 
be a receptacle of some sort for wine. Professor J. N. Epstein 
suggests verbally that, whatever the " giottogonio ” ex- 
planation, lihr and rhbt are, in all probability, synonymous 
with Aram, nikba, Arab. hifbat{un) " skin-bottle ” (cf. the 
root bU = bht, the latter in this form both in Arab, and 
I-’AB 3-4, 44). Virolleaud also cites hihi as a variant of 
hhnt, I-’AB 1, 39, and thus arrives at last at the true sense of 
the hitherto enigmatic lines I-’AB 1, 38-9, II-’AB 6, 54, 

^ Bussaiid probably bas Heb. 5‘r “ to remove ” in mind, but I incline 
rather to take yh^r here as the same word which I rendered by “ guide 
in II-’AB 4-5 : 16 and in yirolleaud’s ineditum 6‘Z mdlh yh'r Baal drives 
Ms carriage”. In my note ad loo. I further comparefi a Common 

Semitic word designating in the various dialects various kinds of cattle or 
beasts of burden which are “ driven ” or led ”. 

^ Cf. above, btw. tohimn “ incomers and outgoers Attention is called, 
however, to 1920, 13 d- 43 (to be joined with Bauer and Dbornie as 
in 2iev. BibL, 1931, p. 48), 1. 18, where we read mmtnnmink. If Smnk jueans 
thine oil ”, one might connect imi with Arab. nU “ to of^ze, anoint 
I am inedined, however, to restore a Hn the crack bc'tween lomhin in No. 13 
and $mnh in No. 48, and to render “ and a messenger we 

have appointed thee ” ; cf. xoJim *at )5rf/'wy(f.) in the next line and twi(‘eelHe- 
whore in the text in question. We should then either take this irmi as a 
by-form of tny (which is employed in this dialect, among others, in the 
sense of “ to repeat ”, “ to tell ”) or else explain mhinl “ mc’ssenger ” as 
one sent forth ”, or perhaps as “ one who nUers ” (i.e. ” outers ”, cf. 
Germ, ciussern). 
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but it is now possible to go further and translate sph Him 
fhbtyn, spk HIM ilhTt[yn\ II-’AB 6, 53-4 : He sated the gods 
with bottles of wine, he sated the goddesses with jars of wine/’ 
I at first thought that dhrt corresponded to Heb, JcederaJi, 
Aram, kidm, but both these words designate cooking-pots 
rather than wine-containers, and I therefore prefer to compare, 
with Professor Epstein, Gaonic-ilramaic (var. 
by which the Mishnaic {ttLOoi) is glossed, and which 

is itself explained by just as which Jawaliki 

admits to be a foreign word for '' wine-jar ”, is by him equated 
with Cf. also Aklcad. ^'dahim, the name of a vessel. 

A comparison of the above-mentioned hnhn or kknt with 
Talm.-Heb. |pjp, of dhrt with Aramaic ’lIpT (var. *np(^)*1) 
and Arab. Ay 1 j, of Akk. and its Hebrew, Ugaritic, 
and Aramaic equivalents with Phoenician Ms^ of Akk. 
karpatu^ Ugaritic krpn with Talmudic-Hebrew HSTlp, 
Palestinian- Aramaic (v. J. N. Epstein’s note to II- AB 

3 : 40-4, Tarb, v, 82), and of some other wmrd-pairs, suggests 
a question wiiich may some day be answ^ered : Why do the 
Semitic names of so many vessels, especially earthenware ones, 
contain a A-sound, and w^hy does the latter oscillate so much 
between k and k ? 

' Appendix 

At the request of the Council of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, 

I append herewith a complete transliteration and (tentative) 
translation of the text of ’IlSTY, with short footnotes on the 
renderings of passages which, either because of their great 
difficulty or because I agree with ViroUeaud’s interpretation 
of them (V. in the footnotes), were not dealt with in the 
foregoing. 

Text Translation 

1. HkfaJihn,n{'mm?[ 1. I proclaim the gracious 

and 

See Der Gaondlsche Kommentar zur Muchna-Ordnung Teharoth, 
iierausg. von J. N. Epstein, p. 14. 
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^ Text 

2. wysmm.bn.h (1) [m ?] 

3. ytnm,kft.Vly (?) \nm ?] 

4. hmdhT/s'pm,yd{ ]r 

5. IrHshn.wys ]m 

6. Thm . hllm a {li)y , wky . 

bhmr yn'ay 

7. slm [.] tmlk . Bm . mlkt . 

‘rbm . wtnmn 

8. mt . wsr . ytb , hdh . . 

tU . 

9. . 'ulmn . yzbrnn * 
2;6m (.) ^ 

10. ysmdn7i . . 

yskl . M^nth 

11. hn gp n 


Translation 

2. pleasant gods, sons of 

princes ! ' 

3. Honour be given unto 

the exalted ones 

4. in the desert of bare 

hills (?)i[ ] 

5. upon their heads, and he 

shall pu[t ? ] 

6. _ Eat of the bread of 

and drink of 
the wine-ferment of 
^ay. 

7. Peace reigneth.^ May 

Peace reign over in- 
comers and oiitgoers ! 

Q t\t 4 . ^ 1 4.1 j i*etiirned. I 

8. Mt w-Sr hath ■ , - 

f sat down, j 

A rod of bereavement 
hath struck ! 

9. A rod of widowhood 

hath struck ! Pruners 
do prune ^ the vine, 

10. Binders do bind the 

vine : tliev hang up 
his vineyard. 

11. Like a vine. 


1 V. 

^ The form of the verb shows that slm is here feininino, like Akk. mlmu. 
® Optative use of the perfect as in Arabic ; frequent in, tluise texts. 

^ ( . ) means that two words arc apparently divided by a space but not by 
a vertical bar. 

® Arab, zbr = Heb. zmr — 

i.e. “train” — all this sentence according to Albright, J POS 1934, 
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Text Translation 

12. s¥d . yfhYh . 'I , . 12. Place the upon the 

w'rbm . fnyn ‘d, and let the in- 

comers respond. 

13. The spoil, the spoil of 
the gods — the breasts 
of ’ Atirat and Rahm ! ^ 

14. Upon the fire place 
abundant water.^ 
Coo[k a ki]d in milk, 
a lamb (?) in butter.^ 

15. And upon the blazing 
fire place fre[sh 
water ].^ 

16. So Rahmiya goeth and 
roameth 

17. She Gzr-N^m [ 

gods] 

18. and men. The incomers 
[sing(?)]. 

19. mibi . Him . tmn . t[bt] 19. The abodes of the gods — ■ 

eight ® se[ats], 

20 . p'amt . sb‘ 20 . s&veii p'amtd 

21. Hkn^uJmt 21. I am zealous for (?) the 

names 

22. [bfi] . hm. 22. [Of the sons] of the 

princes (?) 


^ There may be a similar play upon words in Isa. 66 : 11. 

^ Of. Arabic rt. gzr, 

» ( . ) means that two words are apparently divided by a space but not by 
a vortical bar. 

4 Of. Ex. 23 : 19 ; 34 : 26 ; Ut. 14 : 21— V. s Arab. 

« Read tamdtiiy as indicated by Arab., Aram, and Heb. forms of the 
cardinal numeral 8 ; of. 1. 67, 

^ See V. 

JRAS, JANUARY 1935. 


13. wsd . kVilm . sd'atrt . 

wflim 

14. dJik . sb'd . gzrm . 

. bhlb . ’a (?) 
nnh (.) ^ bhm'at 

15. tod . ^agn . sb‘dm . 

dy[st ? ]^ 


16. tlkm . rhmy . tvtsd [ ] 

17. thgrn . gzr (.) ^ nHn (?) 

[ Him] 

18. wnhn . H'bm . yT{nn ?] 
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Text 

23. ikr'an . 'Urn . n^mm 

[. 'agzr , ym , | 

hn^lym J 

24. ynhm . Vajpzd . 'atrt 

[ ] 


25. sjps . myfft . dltlim [ ] 

26. wgnhm . slm . V6m . 

27. AZ/cm . bdhhn'mt 


23. 


24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Translation 

I proclaim the gracious 
gods. 


I They cross a sea, ] 
j^tliey traverse a main, J 
or 

[A day goes by, a] 
[ddbj passes by ^ ; j 

Upon the 

(They suck ^ 

face of ’Atirat’s 
breasts [ ] 

Sps makes fruitful their 
branches [ ] 

And fruits. Peace, 0 
incomers, outgo[ers]. 
Go with the sacrifice of 
pleasantness. 


28. sd['i]lm . M . ^atrt . 

wrhmy 

29. [ ] . yi(\h 

36 : .gfym. 

wysl^nld . gp . thm 

31. [ ? £y](Z(?)A(?) . 

msfUm.mStdtm, 

IrHs agn 

32. Mh , Ispi'ijl Uh , trm . 

Mh,U}y,^ad'ad 


28. The spoil [of the] gods, 
the breasts of ’Atirat 
and Kahmiya 

29 - [ 3 • • • • 

30. [ ] • • • the shore of 

the sea, and he 
joined (?) the shores 
of the ocean. 

31. [ in his] hand (?) , 

two coals, two coals 
upon the fire. 

32. Behold her (sink) down- 

wards, behold her 
rise. Behold she 
shoutetli leather ! 
Father!’’ 


^ See ncnv Tarh. vi, p. 105, to 6: 32-SD. 

^ Reading ydniktm{a), 

® Reading ydntku-ma {3rd pers. impf. plur. - ‘r -ma). 
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Text 

33. wMh . tsh . ^um . him . 

thrJcm . yd . hd . 

34. wyd hi . . 'ark . 

{Bererse) 

36. -m; . ^dl (.) hi . . 

ykh . ’iZ . msfltm 

36. mUhtm . Zr’is . . 

2/M . a/^j5 . bhth 

37. ’iZ . Wi . (.) ""iZ . 

ymnn . mt . ydh . ys'u 

38. yr . smmh . j/r . 

Mmm . (•) 

39. Iphm . hi . 'attm . . 

Am . 'attm . 

40. ymt . m^ . ^^Aim . Mk . 

mmnnm . mtydk 


Translation 

33. and behold she 

shouteth, '' Mother ! 
Mother!^’ IFs hand 
stretcheth out like the 
sea, 

34. even ’IFs hand as the 

main. ’IFs hand is 
long as the sea. 
{Reverse) 

35. even ’Il’s hand as the 

main, ’ll taketh two 
coals, 

36. two coals upon the fire ; 

he taketh and putteth 
them in his house. 

37. ’ll hath put down his 

rod, ’ll hath laid 
down the staff of his 
hand. He hfteth 

38. it up and throweth it 

heavenward. He 
shooteth in the 
heavens a bird and 
plucketh it and put- 
teth it 

39. upon the coals. ’ll 

seduceth two women. 

^ the two 

women cry : 

40. 0 husband ! husband ! 
Fallen down is thy 
rod! Weakened is the 
staff of thine hand ! 
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Text 

41. Ji[L] 'sT . thrr . Vist . 

shrrt , If Timm 

42. . 'att . ^il . 'att . 

HI . . whm 

43. . 

y . . 

44. mmnnm . mtydk . hi . 

'sr . i5/irr . 

45. wshrrt . Ifhmm . 6i5m . 

Mil . 

46. wlmh . . ’a|^m . 

, y , mt (.) 

47. . mmnnm . 

miydh , . 

48. ^/err . . wshrt \ 


Translation 

41. Lo! the fowl is being 

roasted upon the fire : 
two wives have 

42. been boiled upon the 

coals : two wives, the 
wife of ’ll, the wife 
of ’ll and his 
eternity! ” ilnd be- 
hold 

43. the two women cry : 

0 father 1 father ! 
Fallen down is thy 
rod ! 

44. Weakened is the staff 

of thine hand! Lo 
the fowl is being 
roasted upon the fire, 

45. and two daughters have 

been boiled upon the 
coals : two daugh- 
ters, the daughter of 
’ll, the daughter of 
’ll 

46. and his eternity I ”, And 

behold the two 
women cry : , 0 

husband ! , husband ! 

47. 'Fallen down is thy rod.! 

Weakened is the staff 
of thine hand ! Be- 
hold the fowd 

48. is l)eing roasted upon the 

fire, and two wives 
have been boiled 
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Text 

Iphmm , ^attm . 'at 
It.'il] 

49. 'att . 'il . w'lmh . yJibr , 

spthm . ys [’t/J 

50. hn . sptJim . mthtm . 

mtktm . ]drmn[m ?] 

51. [6]m . nsk . . 

limhnt . [^5^] 

52. tldn . sAr . wUm . . 

riZ . yhl . 

53. 'il . . m/i . ylt . 

54. I’w , ^dh . . rbt , 

wlkbkbm . kn { ] 

55. ylibf . . yFu [.] hn . 

Spthm . mtktm 

56. bm \ nsk , tuhr [.] 

wh[m]h7nt . 

57. [• ] 

ST . . kVat 


t)H 

Translation 
upon tlie coals — -two 
wives, the wife of 

49. the wife of ’ll and his 

eternity.” He bends 
down and kisseth 
their lips. 

50. Ah ! their lips are sweet ! 

sweet as grapes! 

51. By kissing and con- 

ception, by em- 
bracing and preg- 
nancy they are 
brought to labour (?) 

52. They give birth to Shr 

and Sim. Word is 
brought to T1 : '' The 
two wives 

53. of T1 have given birth.” 

''What have they 
born ? ” " They have 
born Shr and Sim.” 

54. Carry 'db unto Bps, 

the Great, and unto 
the stars— . . . . 

55. He bends down, he 

kisses their lips. Ah ! 
their lips are sweet I 

56. By kissing and con- 

ception, by em- 
bracing and preg- 
nancy .... 

57 unto five 

Isb [ ] 

all, both 
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Tex^t 

68, tktnsn , wtldn [.] ild\n 


Him .] n^mm . 'agzrym 
59. bn , ym . ynhm . Vap 


[. 5 ] . t. 


U .] rgm . 


Vil . ybl 

60. ^atty . HI . ylt 


mh 


ylt [.] Hlmy ( ! ) n'^nifn 
^ 'agzf ^ 


61. ^agzrym . bnym . ynhn . 


62 .: 


Vaf , sd . St . spt. 

Vars . sftlsmm . wVrh 


bpkm 


sr . smm 


Translation 

58. are brongM to labour 
and give birtb : they 
bear tbe gracious 
T j they cross a sea, 
® (a day goetb by, 

69. [they traverse a main,] 

[ sucking I 

[a day passes by. They] 

[ suck J 

upon the face of [6'i^’s] 
breasts. Word is 
brought unto ’ll. 

60. The two wives of ’ll 
have given birth.” 

What have they 
born ? ” '' The gra- 
cious gods.” 

61 . [ They cross a sea, they] 

- traverse a main, [• 
[ sucking ) 

I A day goes by, a day] 
passes by, they^ 
suck 1 

upon the face of s ^ 
breasts. One lip 

62. to, earth and one, ■ to 
heaven ! And into 
their mouths went the 
■ birds of 'heaven 


^ Apparently scratched out by the scribe himself as a dittography of 
the next word-— V. 

~ ^7. is connected by V. with Arab, siti “ lady ”, and supposed to refer 
to ^Atirat. 
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Text Translation 

63. wdghym , wndd . gzlrl . 63. and tlie fish in the sea. 

And they wandered 
from island to is» 
l{g ?) . i/db , ’uymn land (?) putting both 

right 

64. 'uhrdal . bphm . wldsb'ny . 64. and left into their 

months. The oif- 
spring of Sb'ny, the 

'att . 'itrh wife of ^Itrh 

-r 

65. ybn . 'as d d [.] s'u . 65. build Ashdod (?). Carry 

duA ‘db into the wilder- 


‘[db]tk . mdbrhds 


ness of Kadesh (?). 


66. tm . tgrgr . rabnm . wl . 66. There shall ye murmur 

unto the trees and the 


\sm . s¥ . snt 


stones seven whole 


67. tmt . tmn . nkpt . ‘d . 67. years, eight ^ annivers- 

aries (?).^ The 


'Urn . n‘mm . ttlkn 


gracious gods return.^ 


They do go 

68. sd . tsdn . p'at . mdbr . 68. into the field, they roam 

the confines of desert 
wngs . hm . ngr and steppe. Behold 

Ngr 

69. mdr‘ , wshhm . , ngr , 69. Mdr\ And this is 

rndr ^ . y . ngr ‘ their cry unto ^ A’dr 

Afd/: ‘^0 Ngr, 

70. ngr * pth , wpthhw , prs , 70. Open and .... 

' ■ ¥dhm 

71. wWb . U m g . hml 'it , 71 [there is 

l]}im . win br]ead, so give, 

1 Read ta7ndni^ corresponding to the Arabic, Aramaic and Hebrew 
feminine of the cardinal numeral 8 j cf. 1. 19. 

Cf. Isa. 29: 1. 

® Imper. of vb. ^wd = “ return ”. 

^ On cf. Tarbiz iv, 1 (Oct., 1932) ad I-’AB. 1 : 4. 
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AND 

BEAUTIFUL GODS 


Text 


Translation 

72 . 

wnlhm . hn . ’i|[ . 

72 . 

and we mil eat. Behold 


hmr . yn{'l)w]tn . 


there is [wiiie-fer- 


wnU 


ment, so] give and we 

will drink.’’ 

73 . 

w^nhm . ngr . mdr^[ ] 

73 . 

And Ngr Mdr' replied. 




unto them [ ] 

74 . 

. yn . 

74 . 

There is wine 


[ ] 


("that [entjers'l ^ 

(of [drinkjing^j “ 

75 . 

mgSp (?) i . Ihn . Igynh 

75 . 



[ ] 


of his wine [ ] 

76 . 

whbrh . mVayn [ ] 

76 . 

And his jar was filled 




with wine [ ]. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Re-read niy remarks to L 13 {above, p. 51) and observe : 

(a) That it is only stated of “the gracious and beautiful ^ gods ” that 
they spent a certain length of time sucking the breasts of St, but that 
both in the account of their birth (1. 58 if.) and in the report of it to ’ll 
(1. 61 f.) ; as against a silence on this point that is equivalent to negation 
in the case of their forerunners and jSlm ; and 

(b) that the punning line on the spoil of the gods and the breasts of 
’Atirat and Rahmiya once (1. 13) immediately precedes the direction to 
“ cook a kid in milk, a Iamb in butter ”, and once (1. 28) immediately pre- 
cedes the story proper, whose main theme is the conception, birth, and 
nursing of the gracious and beautiful gods. 

There is therefore good reason to believe that the former ceremoivv^ was a 
symbol of the latter event, and that it was performed, and the psalms and 
story chanted, on the festival celebrating that happy event. This is strong 
confirmation of Maimonides’ view (Guide to the Perplexed^ iii, 48) that the 
biblical prohibition of this rite— Ex. 23 : 19 (E) ; 34 : 26 (J) ; Dt. 14 : 21 
{!)) — is motivated by opposition to some pagan rite. It is cn'cn pcjssible 
that the season of this festival coincided with the Israelites feast of first- 
fruits, with which the prohibition is mentioned in one breath in the first 
two of the cited Pentateuch passages; for as the goats normally yean in 
the winter in Palestine, the kids would then be just about the right ag{‘ 
and sixe for the ceremony. 

^ Arab, h'b “ to drink ” ; Taim.-Heb. and Aram. 6rp to sip, suck 
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The New Saktipur Grant of Laksmaiia Sena 
Deva and Geographical Divisions of 
Ancient Bengal 

By N. K. BHATTA^lLl 

lyrR. RAMESA BASU lias piiblislied a reading of this 
grant in the Journal of the Bangiya Sdhitya Parisat, 
1337 B.S., No. 4. From Mr. Basil’s account, it appears that 
the plate Avas discovered at the village of Saktipur in the 
Sadar subdivision of Mursidabad district. Mr. Basu has, 
unfortunately, failed to read correctly some vital geographical 
details regarding the land granted away by the plate, and thus 
could discover no clue as to its geographical situation. The 
genealogical portion of this new plate contains no new 
information whatever, as it is an exact replica of some other 
plates of the same king previously found. The real importance 
of the new plate lies in the supply of new geographical 
information. 

The reading of the year and the date also does not appear 
to be beyond question. Mr. Basu reads the year as 3 and the 
date as the 2nd of Brdvana, As far as the figures can be made 
out from the illustration appearing with Mr. Basu’s article, 
the year appears to be 6 and the date the 7th of Brdvana. 

These petty mistakes, however, do not matter. The mistakes 
in reading the geographical names, however, are vital. The 
following corrections are proposed, based on a close examina- 
tion of the illustrations, which, though excellent in a general 
way, axe not clear enotigh for the solution of disputed points. 

Line 27. Mr. Basu reads '' Kanbagrama-bhukty=antahpati- 
daksinavithyam='^i5Aj^rami%um This is clearly ^'Uttara- 
radhayam The village granted was situated in the tract 
of Uttara-Radha. The failure of Mr. Basu to read this 
important name is responsible for his failure to obtain any 
clue as to the locality of the land granted. 
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Line 29.. Mr. Basu reads XJttare Moca-iiadi-sima The 
name of the river on the north of the plot granted is clearly 
''Mora’’ and not Moca. This mistake of Mr. Basil is 
responsible for his failure to recognize the topography of 
the land granted. The River Mora or Mor is still a well-known 
river of the Birbhiim district of Bengal. 

Line 30. Mr. Basil reads " Nijha-pataka ” as the name 
of one of the hamlets granted. The name is certainly " Nima ” 
and not Nijha. 

Line 34. " Tamaravada ” of Mr. Basu is probably 
" Damaravada 

These few corrections will do for our present paper. Let 
us discuss the new geographical information furnished by 
the plate on the basis of these corrections. This plate brings 
to light a new Bhiikti, called the Kankagrama Bhukti. A 
Bhukti, as is well loiown, is the biggest territorial division 
of a country, smaller only than a province. The Bhuktis are 
equal to, and sometimes bigger than, the Divisions of modern 
days. Hitherto, only two such prominent Bhuktis of pre- 
Muhammadan Bengal were known, namely, Painiidravardhana- 
Bhukti and Vardhamana-Bhukti. Another Bhukti, namely 
Daiida-Bhukti, was also known, but not so prominently ; 
but of this later. Let us first of all try to find out the limits 
of Paundravardhana-Bhukti. 

The Boundaries of Paukdravardhana-Bhukti 

1. The five Gupta plates from Damodarpiir publislied by 
Mr. R. G. Basak in the Epigraphia Indica, voL xv, pp. 113 ;ff., 
relate to Kotivarsa-visaya in Paundravardhana-Ifiiukti. The 
site of Kotivarsa is well-known. It is the same place wliicli 
appears in the . Tabaqat-i-N%ir! under the name of Devkot 
and is at present known as .BangacJ. The scattered ruins of 
this ancient city, with the earliest Muslim, inscriptions of 
BeiigaljTie. about,, 18 miles south of the district town of 
Diimjpiir. Thus Dinajpur district was undoubtedly within 
the BhuM of Paun^ravardhana. The identity of the city 
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of Paiiiidravardhaiia with the fortified ruins at Mahasthan 
on the dried-up Karatoya River, about 8 miles north of the 
district town of Bogra, is now acknowledged on all hands. 
The western boundary of the kingdom of Pragjyotisa is 
also well-known from the Yogini-Tantra as the River Kara- 
toya. From the situation of the city of Paundravardhana 
on that very Karatoya, it would appear that the Karatoya 
formed the western boundary of Pragjyotisa only in its 
northern portion. It is only reasonable to hold that the 
Bhukti of Paundravardhana extended eastwards to some 
distance from the city ; and, as the site of the ancient city is 
only 35 miles from the bank of the Brahmaputra, that river 
should, for all practical purposes, be taken as the eastern 
boimdary of Paundravardhana BhuJcti, south of that portion 
of Pragjyotisa which has the Karatoya on the west. A line 
drawn straight eastwards from modern Eahgpur to meet the 
Brahmaputra would be an excellent imaginary boundary 
between this portion of Pragjyotisa and Paundravardhana 
Bhukti. It will be presently shown that the districts of 
Dacca, Faridpur, and Bakarganj were included in Paundra- 
vardhana Bhukti. 

2. The Khalimpur plate of Dharmmapala. Reference 
should be made to the latest edition of the plate in “ Gauda- 
hkhamald ” by the late Mr. A. K. Maitreya. The following 
Visaijas and Mandalas of Paundravardhana Bhukti are met 
with in this plate : — 

(а) Vyaghratati-Mnndato in Mahantapraka^a Visaya. 

(б) Amrasai^Kjika-Man^ato in Sthalikkata Visaya. 

(c) Udragrama-ilfaw&to. 

Yimy as Midu Mandalas^ or the villages included in 
them, have not yet been located. Vyaghratati-lfanJaZa is 
known also from the Nalanda plate of Devapala {Epigraphia 
Indica, voL xvii, p. 323) and the Anulia plate of Laksmana 
Sena (Majumdar's Inscriptions of Bengal, voL iii, p. 81). 
I have long searched for the villages mentioned under this 
Mai^la in the Khalimpur and the Anulia plates on 1 inch 
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= 1 mile maps, without finding any of them. Annlia is only 
a mile south of Eanaghat, a well-known junction on the 
E.B. Railway, in the Nadia district and not far from Calcutta. 
The railway line passes over the village of Anulia. When 
Mr. U. C. Batavyal published the Khalimpur plate in the 
JASB, for 1894, he simply recorded that Khalimpur was 

near Gaur without giving the direction. The wllage lies 
6 miles east of the citadel of Muhammadan Gam across the 
extensive marsh to its east. Its real name is Kholi Alampur 
and it bears the Mauza number of 267 {Memoirs of Gaur and 
Pdv^dud, by K. S. Abid AH Khan ; edited by Mr. H. E. 
Stapleton; introduction, p. 14). From the Nalanda plate 
of Devapala, it would appear that the Mandala of Vyaghratati, 
not a very big area by itself, had a separate ruler called 
Balavarmman, who is eulogized as the right hand of King 
Devapala. This would show that the tract \vas an important 
one from a political point of view and probably lay on the 
frontier. I have a rather uncertain clue that the place 
probably lay in the Puxnea district, on the west of the 
Mahananda River. As I do not possess detailed maps of the 
Purnea district, I cannot follow the clue any further. 

3. The Kamauli plate of Vaidyadeva. Mentions Kamarupa 
Mandala of Vada Visaya in Pragjyotisa BlmJcti. That 
Pragjyotisa was counted as a distinct Bhukti is an important 
piece of information. 

4. The Dhulla plate of Sri-Candra. This plate has not 

yet been published, Mr. N. G. Majumdar publislied a pre- 
liminary account of the plate in his Inscriptions of Bengah 
voL iii, pp. 165-6, from notes suppHed by myself. Tlie plate 
is now in the Dacca Museum. The land granted lay in the 
Ballimmida Khandala of Khadira villi Vimya in Faundra, 
Bhukti as well as in Yola Mandala of IkkadasI Visaya. Thi‘ 
villages in the Khandal^^^ were Ijoniyajodn, 

Tivara villi, and Durbbapatra; and villages under tine Yola 
Mandala were PakkadimuipLcJa and Bahupatra. Of tliese names, 
Khadira villi, Tivaravilli, Ballimunda, and Ikkadasi can be 
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easily recognized in the villages of the locality known 
respectively as Khalil, Tilli, Ballisnda, and Ekasi. They are 
situated on the north of the Dhalesvari Eiver in the Manikgahj 
snbdivisioii of Dacca district. The position of Tilli and 
Ballisiida are shown on Map No. 9 of ReimelFs Bengal Atlas. 
This plate proves that the whole of the north-western part 
of Dacca district was in Paundra Bhuhti. The famous 
jungles of Madhiipnr begin not far north of this area, and 
the Gajadi forest of Bliawal, which is a prominent feature of 
the central part of the northern portion of Dacca district, 
begins close towards the east of this area. The Madhupur 
and the Bhawal jungles are practically bounded on the east 
by the Lauhitya or the Brahmaputra Eiver. Thus it may 
be assumed that in this area also, Paundra Bhuhti had the 
Brahmaputra as its eastern boundary. 

5, The Idilpur plate of Kesava Sena. Grants the village 
of Talapada in the Vikrampur division of Vahga in the 
Paundravardhana BhihU. Vilcrampur is still a well-known 
pargand^ occupying at present the south-eastern corner of 
Dacca district and the north-eastern corner of Earidpur 
district. It is boxinded on the east by the Meghna, the lower 
course of the ancient Brahmaputra Eiver, which runs down 
to the Bay of Bengal. In this region also, therefore, the 
Brahmaputra was the eastern boundary of Paundravardhana 
BhuktL 

The eastern boundary of Paundravardhana Bhuhti can be 
now laid down with a fair amount of precision. The northern- 
most part of the line was formed by the Karatoya Eiver. 
The line is to be shifted to the Brahmaputra about the latitude 
of Ghoraghat. From this point the eastern boundary is 
formed by the Brahmaputra Eiver down to the sea. 

The nortliern boundary of the Bhuhti was formed by the 
Himalayas. On the south was the sea. There is no dispute 
over these facts. In fixing on the western boundary, we 
have to discuss and sift a mass of materials. 

The Bhagalpur plate of Narayana Pala grants villages 
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in Tira Bhuhti. The Mungir and the Nalanda plates of 
Bevapala grant villages under ^inagara BkuMi, These two 
Bhulctis are undoubtedly modern Tirlioot and South Bihar 
respectively. South Bihar is only very slightly connected 
with Bengal by the passes on the right bank of the Ganges ; 
and the pass of Teliaghari, which has always been regarded 
as the gate of Bengal, may be fixed upon as the boundary- 
post between the two provinces. The boundary between 
Tira Bhukti and PauncLravardhana Bhukti on the north of the 
Ganges is more difficult to determine. The followung points 
should clarify the issue. 

(i) The Kausiki, modern Kosi river, is always regarded 
by the inhabitants of Tirhoot as forming the eastern boundary 
of their country, as the following couplet of Chanda Jha 
(a modern poet of Mithila, who died in b.s. 1316 == a.b. 1910) 
would show : — 

Ganga Bahathi Janika Daksinadisi Purvva Kausikidhara | 
Pascima Bahathi Gandaki Uttara Himavat Valavistara |1 ^ 

Translation : — 

(Mithila is that country) on whose south flows the Ganges, 
on the east the waters of the Kau&ki, on whose west flows 
the Gandaki, and on whose north the Himalayas spread 
in might.” 

(ii) The late Mr, Manomohana Cakravarti also gives the 
same boundary for Mithila History of Mithila during the 
pre-Mughal Period ”, JASB., 1915, pp. 407-8). 

(iii) Dr. Francis Buchanan, waiting about 1807, observes ; — 
'' It must, however, be observed that the Kosi is more usually 
alleged to have formerly been the boundary (between north 
Bengal and Mithila),” Martin’s Eastern India, voL iii, p. 37. 

(iv) If to this is added the probability of the Vyaghratati 
Mandala, included in Paund^^avardhana Bhukti, lying in the 
district of Purnea, it will be clear that the Kosi is to be regarded 

^ Vidyd^aiif 'PaddvaU, ed. Mr. Nagendrantlth Gupta and published by 
the Vahgiya Siihitya Pari^at of Calcutta, Introd., p, 1. 
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as the boundary between Tira Bliuhti and Paundravardhana 
BhuJcti, As we know from the Naihati plate of Ballala Sena 
that the village of Ballahitta near Katwa, about 6 miles west 
from the bank of the Bhagirathi Kiver, was included in 
Vardhamana Bhuht% it is not difficult to determine the lower 
course of the western boundary of Pauiidravardhana 
by a glance at the map of Bengal. From the junction 
of the Kosi with the Ganges to the point at which the 
Bhagirathi separates from the latter river, the Ganges was 
the boundary ; and then the whole course of the Bhagirathi 
Eiver down to the sea. But fortunately I have succeeded 
in discovering surer proofs than mere plausible conjecture, 
and I detail them below. 

6. The Barrackpur plate of Vijaya Sena. The land granted 
by this plate is described as follows : — 

Paundravardhana-Bhuld}y=antahpati-Khadi-Visaye Ghasa- 
sambhoga > Bhiatta - V ada-Grame Tiksahanda - jalardhasima 
Daksina - pascimottaratah yathaprasiddha - catuhsimavac- 
chinna Samatatiya-nalena Pataka'Catustaya. 

This plate was first published by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
in the fifteenth volume of the Epigraphia Indica. He made 
out the name of the village granted as Ghasa-sambhoga- 
bhatta-Vada Mr. N. G. Banerji, in his excellent work 
Inscriptions of Bengal^ vol. iii, accepts the same expression 
as the name of the village. From a footnote, however, it 
would appear that he had his doubts as to whether this was 
the real name of the village. In fact, it is only common sense 
that no Bengal village can have such an uncouth and long 
name. The word Blmta^h explained in the Sanskrit 
dictionaries as hire '' or '' rent ’k The word on the plate 
is undoubtedly Bkdtta, If we take Bhdtta to be an adjective 
from Bhdla, we can easily explain the expression '' Ghasa- 
Sambhoga-Bhatta-Vada which has been taken as the name 
of the village granted. The place was marshy, and grass or 
fodder was its chief produce. This grass or fodder fetched 
rent, and that was the chief source of income from the village. 
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The village itself was called Vada, and, as its chief income 
was from fodder, the village obtained the epithet of Ghasa- 
sambhoga-bhatta . 

This village was situated in the Visa/ya of Khadl. 
Fortunately, Khadi is still a well-known place situated in 
the Diamond Harbour subdivision of the 24- Parganas district. 
The pargam around the village of Khadi is still known as 
Khadl pargam. The situation of Khadi may be observed on 
the accompanying map, No. 1, copied from Sheet No. 121 of 



the Sheet Atlas of India, published by the Survey of India 
Department in 1863 and corrected up to 1905. On tins map 
the situation of Khadi pargam is indicated to the north, 
east, and south of the village of Khadi in big letters — 
KHAREE. I began my search for the village of 'Vada 
with the conviction that it will not be very far from Kliadi 
and that the name Tiksahanda may have been changed to 
some such form as Tik-hada. It will be seen later that 
many of the villages named in the Naihati plate of Balliila Sena 
still exist with namos imchanged or very sliglitly changed. 
The same is the case with the villages mentioiUMl in tlie plate 
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of &i“Caiidra, No. 4- above, of our list. From these cases, 
a conviction has grown in me that most of the villages men- 
tioned in the Bengal plates will be found, if searched on proper 
detailed maps. In the present case, the knowledge of the 
position of Khadi was an indicator, and a little search around 
it was snfiicient for finding out Vada and Hada. On that 
self-same sheet No. 121, about 16 miles north-west from 
Khadi, the village '' Hara ’’ is marked on the eastern bank 
of the Bliagiratlii River. A rivulet also called Hara is shown 
on the map as rising from the Bhagirathi and flowing hy the 
north of the village eastwards. I wrote to the District 
Magistrate of the 24 Pargaiias for the correct spellmg of the 
name which appears as “ Hara on the map. The Sub- 
divisional ofScer of the Diamond Harbour Subdivision, in 
his letter No. 4374-2M-23, dated the 16th September, 1931, 
informed me that the place was locally Imown as Handa. 
This village is only 2 miles south of the Subdivisional town of 
Diamond Harbour and is under the Police Station of Kulpi. 
At iiiy request the District Magistrate of the 24 Parganas 
was pleased to forward for my use a copy of 1 inch — 1 mile 
map of the Kulpi P.S. On tliis map I saw that Mauza No. 3 
east of Handa is called Bada-Vadia, and east of Bada-Vadia 
again is Jab-Vadia. The village of Jab-Vadia is bounded 
on the north, east, and south by the Handa rivulet, exactly 
as the village of Vacla is described to be, in the Barrackpur 
plate. The coiicliision is irresistible that modern Jab-Vadia 
is identical with Va<ia of the Barrackpur plate. Jab means 
“fodder” in Bengali, and it appears to be very probable 
that the expression “ Ghasa-sambhoga-bhatta-Vada ” is only 
the Sanskritized form of the name Jab-Vadia. Of the name 
Tiksa-Handa, only Handa is preserved in Handa, the name 
of a village west of Jab-Vadia, as well as in the name of the 
rivulet which forms the boundary of Jab-Vadia on three sides. 

7. The Bakultala plate of Laksmana Sena. For various 
details regarding this plate, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Majiimdar’s Inscriptiom of Bengal, vol. hi, pp. 169-173. 

JHAS. JANUAItY 19S5. 6 
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This plate was f oimd by the late Haridas Datta/Zamindar of 
Majilpnr at Bakultala, a Mauzd^ south of the Mauzd of 
Kasinagar. The situation of the villages Kasinagar, 
Bakultala, Majilpur, Khadi, etc., will be clear from, Map No. 1. 
Mr. Majumdai calls this plate the Suiidarban plate ; but it is 
also known as the Jaynagar or the Majilpur plate of Laksmana 
Sena. But its correct designation ought to be ''' The Bakiiltala 
plate of Laksmana Sena ’’ from its actual find-place.^ 
Bakultala is only 2 miles west from KhadL The land granted 
by this plate is described as follows : — 

Paundravardhana ~ Bhuldy = antahpati - Khadi - Mandale 
Kantallapura - Caturake Piirvve ^anty = agarika - Prabhasa- 
Sasana-Sima Daksine Citadi-Khatardha-Sima Pascime ^anty= 
agarika - Eamadeva - >^asana - Purvvaparsvah Sima Uttare 
Santy = agarika - Visnupani - Gadoli - Kesava - Gadoli - Bhumi- 
Sima . . . Mandala-gramiya kiyan=api Bhubhagah . . . 

The search for the present locality of the village of Mandala 
granted by this plate was conducted by me in, the year 1915. 
The District Magistrate of the 24 Parganas very Ivindly sent 
me 1 inch = 1 mile maps of the locality, and I was soon able to 
locate the village. It was named on the map as “ Maleyil 
It is situated exactly 9 miles west (slightly south) from 
Khadi and its correct name is Malaya. The iSasana or grant 
of Eamadeva lay to its west, exactly as described in tlie 
Bakultala grant, and fortimately it still goes by the name of 
Eamadevapur. The Citadi channel mentioned in tlie 
as forming a boundary of the village of Slandala was shown 
on the map as Catua Eiver. A branch of the fJatua River is 
shown on the map as proceeding towards the soutlnuii part 
of the village of Malaya ; but on the nuip it stops abruptly 
without actually reacliing the village. 

^ Alauza k practically a synonym for “ It a rcvi-mic 

unit and j^onu^times consists of more than one village. 

2 Another plate of Laksmana Sena found in Binajpur di.stri<*i go(>s 
by the name of Tarpandigln plate. The plate was frmud frma a tank 
adjacicnt to the mile long tank at Tapan in the Ualurghat Hidnlivision of 
the district, and its correct designation should be the Tapaiuiighi plate. 
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The discovery of '' ^^an,ty=agarika-Eamadevan^asana ” (i.e. 
the village granted to Eamadeva, the Brahmin in charge of 
r the house where propitiatory ceremonies were performed), 

modern Ramdevpiir, west of Malaya, probably settles the 
situation of the village granted by an earlier plate. In the 
Belava plate of Bhojavarmman, the land granted is described 
as follows : — , 

'' Paimdra - Bliukty = aiitahpati - Adhahpattana ■> Mandale 
Kausambi“AstBgaccha4^handala--sam Upyalika-grame . . 

The name of the grantee is Santy=agaradhikrta-^ri 
Eamadeva-l^armman 

The Belava plate is of the fifth year of Bhojavarmman and 
is thus dated circa a.b. 1095. The Bakultala plate of 
Laksmana Sena is most probably of his second year . Scholars 
are now practically unanimous as to the period of the reign 
of Laksmana Sena, and the year of his accession has been 
ascertained by Mr. Cintaharan Cakravarti as a.b. 1178 {Indian 
Historical Quarterly, vol. iii, p. 189). The date of the Bakultala 
plate would, therefore, be a.b. 1180. So, the Belava plate 
is removed from the Bakultala plate by about ninety years. 
The assemblage of the grants of many Bantydgarikas round 
Malaya itself, also granted to a ^dntydgdrika, would show 
that the locality was made a regular colony of the Sdntydgd- 
riJcas, And Sdntydgdrika Eamadeva, who received a grant 
of the village situated on the west of Malaya, undoubtedly 
flourished before the grantee of Malaya itself. It is not 
impossible that there should be, during the intervening ninety 
years, more than one Eamadeva and all of them Sdnty- 
dgdfikm by profession. But it is not very probable. The 
probability is that the Bdntydgdrika Eamadeva whose grant 
is found to form the western boundary of the grant of the 
Bakultala plate is the grantee of the Belava plate. The grant 
of the Bakultala plate was in l^Q.^i-Man4ala, whereas the 
grant of the Belava plate was in Adhahpattana-ilfandaZa. 
This apparent anomaly is, however, no real bar to the 
identification. Khadi-ifandaia means a mandala full of 
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depressions, as the vernacular (non-Sanskritic) word Khadl 
means a channel ”, a depression. AdJialijiattana means the 
same thing and is probably only a Sanskritized form of 
KMdi. The smaller division was called d' Kaxisambi- 
Astagaccha-Ehandala ” during the rule of the Varmma-s. 
In the revised survey and settlement during the Sena rule, 
the division appears to have been renamed '' Kantallapiira 
Catumka The village immediately west of the village of 
Ramdevpur is called Kautala, and to its south lies Dadi™ 
Kautala. This appears to be the Kantallapiira of the 
Bakultala plate. The nature of the land-divisions called 
Catiirakas will be discussed later on. 

If the Adhahpattana Mandala of the Belava plate and the 
Khadi Mandala of the Barrackpur and the Bakultala plates 
be identical, a welcome idea of the extent of the kingdom 
of the Varmmas is gained from this identification. It appears 
to have been bounded on the east, north, and west by the 
Meghna, the Ganges, and the Bhagirathi respectively. The 
late Mr. E. D. Banerji identified Kausambi of tlie Belava 
plate with Kusumba in Eajsahi district (JASB*, N.S., 
voL X, p. 125). Mr. Majumdar, in his InscripUons of Bengal, 
vol. iii, p. 19, simply quotes from Mr. Banerji in determining 
the site of Kausambi. But it can be said with some emphasis 
that this place cannot be in the district of Eajsahi, i.e. witliiii 
the ancient Vareiidri land, which must have been under the 
sway of the Palas, probably of Eama Pala or his son Madana 
Pala at this time. Eama Pala was rather powerful during 
this period, having successfully put dowui the rebellion of 
the Kaivarttas and recovered his kingdom. In the Rdma- 
carila the Varmmas of the east are represented as having 
propitiated Eama Pala by presents of chariots and (depliants. 
It is not probable that Bhojavarmman, during the wane of the 
power of the family, would be powerful enough to hold laiul 
nortli of the Ganges and grant land to a Brahmin in Varcndrl, 
the homeland of the Palas. 

The position of Eamdevpur, Malaya, Khacll, Jab-Vadia, 
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and Handa, and tlieir inclusion in the ancient Division, of 
Paiindravardliana Blmkti, makes one thing , clear. The 
Bliagirathl, or the Hoogli Rivers has not changed its course, 

, at least from the time of the Varmmas. If the Adi-G-ahga 
channel, at present known as Tolly’s Nullah, had ever been 
the main channel of the Bhagirathi, this must have been even 
before the period of the Varmmas, i,e. roughly before 
A.D. 1025. The villages of Jab-Vadia, Bada-Vadia, and 
Handa lie close together and Handa still stands on the 
Bhagirathi. In discussing the Govindapur plate of Laksmana 
Sena later on, it will be found that it mentions Vetadda 
Catumlm in Vardhamana BlwMi and says that the Bhagirathi 
flowed on its east. Vetad still stands on the Bhagirathi and 
is a part of the town of Hovnah. The position of Vetad 
and Handa leaves no room for doubt on the point that the 
Bhagirathi has not changed its course, at least for the last 
900 years. The bank of the Bhagirathi is only 4 miles west 
from Ramdevpur and only 2 miles from Jab-Vadia. From 
the acceptance by the Brahmins of grants of land in this 
marshy and thinly populated area on the verge of the Sundar- 
bans, it would appear that it was only the desire to be as near 
the Ganges as possible that was responsible for planting so 
many colonies of Brahmins in this rather uninviting locahty. 

In the situation of Jab-Vadia, Malaya, Khadi, and Ram- 
devpur on the eastern side of the Bhagirathi and in Paundra- 
vardhana Blmkti and in that of Vallahitta and Vetad on the 
western side of the Bhagirathi and in Vardhamana Bhukti— 
the latter standing on the western bank itself, we have now 
archaeological e vidence that the entire course of the Bhagirathi 
formed the boundary between Pau^d^avardhana and Vard- 
hamana Bkiiktis. 

The Boundaetes of Vabbhamana Bhukti 

Above I have attempted to determine more or less exactly 
the boundaries of Paundravardhana Bhukti, Let us now 
make the same attempt with regard to Vardhamana Bhukti, 
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1. The Naihati plate of Ballala Sena. The existence of 
the BhuJcti of Vardhamana was first bronght to light from this 
plate. The description of the land granted by this plate is 
aS' follows : — ■ 

Sri - Vardhamana - Bhukty=antahpatiny=uttara - Eadha - Man- 
dale svalpa-daksinavithyam . . . evaiii catiihsimawaccliimiah 
Vallahittha“gram.ah . . . 

The plate was first seriously edited by Mr. Tarakcandra 
Raya in the Journal of the Vahgiya Sdhitya Parisat of 
Calcutta, vol. xvii, B.s. 1317. Mr. Raya succeeded in 
identifying Vallahittha, the village granted, as well as the 
villages of Jalasothi, Khandayilla, Ambayilla, and Moladandi, 
mentioned in the plate as forming boundaries of Vallahittha. 
The names are found unchanged or very slightly changed. 
They are modern Valutiya, Jalasothi, Khacjuliya, Ambal, 
and Murundi respectively. I should gratefully mention here 
that it was this achievement of Mr. Raya which opened my 
eyes to the possibilities of a search, on siijOSciently detailed 
maps, for the villages mentioned in the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions found in Bengal. 

The accompanying map, Ro. II, is copied from the map 
published by Mr. Raya with his article. The position of 
Valutiya, the village granted by the Raihati plate, will be clear 
from this map. It will be found that it lies on the border 
of Burdwan and Mur&dabad districts, about 5 miles west 
from the western bank of the Bhagirathl. 

2. The Govindapur plate of Laksmana Sena. This plate 
was discovered at Govindapur near Baruipiir in the 
24 Parganas. The land granted by this plate is <leseril}ed 
as.'' follows 

■ V ar dhamana - Bhmkty-antahpati-Pascima-Khatikayarri 
Vetadda-Caturake , .Purvve. .. Jahnavf-sravantHirdha-sima. 
Daksine ' Lefighadeva'-Mai 3 i<JapI-:s!ma. Pascime Daliinba- 
ksetra-sima. Dharmmanagara-slma. Ittham catuh- 

s!ma=vacchinno . . ,Vi(Jdara-^asanah . . . 

From the mention of the flowing Jahnavi on the east and 
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from tlie fact tliat Vetacl is a rather known place on the bank 
of the Bhagirathb the identification of the locality of the 
land granted was not very difFicnlt. 

From this plate, which grants land in Vardhamaiia Bhukti 
situated on th„e \\^estern bank of the Bhagirathi, and from 



the Barrackpur plate of Vijaya Sena, which grants land in 
Paundravardliana BhuJdi situated on the eastern bank of the 
Bhagirathl, supported by the Naihati plate of Ballala Sena, 
which grants land in Vardhamana Bhukti situated only 5 miles 
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west from tlie western bank of tke Bkagiratliij it is clear 
beyond dispute that the Bhagirathi was regarded as the 
boundary between the two Bhuktis, 

The situation of Vetad requires a little clearing up. 
Mr. Majumdar, in his Inscriptions of Bengal, vol. iii, p. 94, 
only says : '' Vetad in the Howrah district/' and then in a 
footnote refers to Mr. R. D. Banerji’s Vahglwr Itihds, p. 335. 

What Mr. Banerji says there, however, does not iiiake the 
situation of Vetad in Howrah district clear. 

The District Gazetteer of Howrah, edited and compiled by 
]\Ir. L. S. S. O’Malley and Mr. Manomohaiia CakravartI, on 
pp. 19, 20, 23, 161, 162 (1909 edition), has much information 
regarding Vetad. The following summary will do for our 
purpose. Ill a poem on the cult of Manasa, composed by 
Bipradasa in a.d. 1495, the village Vetad and its presiding 
deity Vetai Capdi are mentioned. In a.d. 1578, in the reign 
of Akbar, the Venetian traveller Cesare Federici arrived at 
Vetacl, and he has left a description of the periodical marts 
that sprang up at Vetad on the arrival of a foreign vessel. 
In 1714“-! 5 the East India Company applied to FaiTukli 
Siyar for the lease of five villages near Howrah and Vetacl was 
one of them. The position of Vetacl may be seen on Map 
No, 19 of RemieU’s Bengal Atlas (1783). It will be seen tlicre 
that Vetacl stood on the western bank of the Bhagirathi, 
right opposite the point on the eastern bank from which 
the Adi Ganga, or Tolly’s Nullah, starts. The accompanying 
map, No. Ill, will make the position clear. Vetad is now a 
part of the town of Howrah. The land from modern Halimar 
to the bounds of &bpur Engineering College on tlu^ souili is 
the site of ancient Vetacl. The rise of the towii of Howrah 
is likely to have obliterated the other villagers named in tlie 
Cfoviiiclapur plate. 

mention of the situation of the land grant <mI us the 
Baselma-KhdtiM of the Vetadda Gaturaka, clears up tlie 
natur(‘. of the OaUimkas and KMtikds of the .[.^and Survey 
of the Sena period. The Caturahas, as the name. imj)lies, 
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were probably square areas, wdtb tlie four corners pointing 
to the four crirdinal points. Each CakiraJca was named after 
a notalde in the area and was subdivided into four 

sniiiller sf[iia,res, called lihdUkds, meaning beds each 
recehung tlie name of north, east, south, or west KhMikd.n^ 


the direction occupied by it. The accompanying sketch 
(p, C>2) will make this clear. 

Anotluu' surv(\y“t(‘rm is sometimes found on the plates 
of the ])eriod, viz. vWn. It means a '' row This would 
imply that the whole country w^'as marked by straight lines 
into rows, within which were ranged the Caturahas, 

The position of Vetad and Valutiya, both included in 
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Vardhamaiia Bliuktiy not only determines tlie Bhagirathi as 
the eastern boundary of Vardhamaiia Bhukti but also serves 
to give us some idea as to the extent of the Bhukti. Yard- 
hamana Bhukti appears to have been practically identical 
with the old division of Radha ; but it will be found later on 
that the whole of Radha was not included in it. The (deter- 
mination of the northern, western, and the southern bouiidary 


N 



Vetadda Catumka, 

of Vardhamana Bhukti cannot be attempted until we have 
some idea of the limits of the new Bhukti of Kaiikagrfnna, 
brought to light by the Saktipur grant of Laksmana Sena. 

The Boundaries of Kankagrama Bhukti 

It is necessary to quote here the tojiogniphical portions 
of this new grant. My improvements on Mr. Basil's reading 
are printed in small capital letters. 

Line 26. Sri-Madhiigiri-mapcJala^vaccliinna-Kumbluriagara- 

Line 27. prativad(iha-Kankagrama-P>hukty=^ajdahpriti- 
daksipavithyajn:==xittara-RApHAYAM Kumfirapura-C 'aturake 
purvve Apa-' . 

Line 28. ra-Joli-sameta-MaliIamda-parisarad)brihBmiri dak- 
sine ViSNusthahya-Bhaga^i-khapd^iksetram sima 
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Line 29, Pascime Aceliama-gopathah sima iittare Moea- 
nadi sIma e4;itixlnsim.a-vacclxinnali sattrimsai)=Bnudro- 

iiatmakah 

Line 30. sxi.inl)atsa,reiia sa=rddliasatadvayotpattifci]iVaralia- 
kona-Vaililiita-NiMA-pataka-sambandhi-blindro- 
Line 31 . -ria-ca tustayopeta-pataka‘dvaya-sameta--Kaglia- 
valiatta Patakas^dathaeatiirake pfirwe CakaliyarJo- 
Liiie 32. li sinia da,ksine Brpravaddlia-Joli sima pascime 
Langala-eJolI sima iittare Para j ana - 
Line 33. gopatiiali sima itthaiii catuhsima=vaccliinnas= 
tripanca&id==b}i iidronatmakah sambatsaxena s=ardlia“sa- 
Line 34. tadvayotpattiko DAmaravada-sam.eta’Vijaliara- 
purapatakali ovam^etadva [d^dvajya-vilikhita- 
Line 35. nama-simam bliusimady=avaccliinnarii Deva- 
Bralimanadi - gopatliadyabliu - vastiibhii - saliitam 

vrsablia-sa- 

Line 36. -fi kaxa-naleua unanavati-bhudronatmakam 
sambatsarena paiicaiatotpattikam Ragliavaliatta-Varalia- 
Line 37. dmna-Nima=vastliita“khanda"ksetra--bIiudrona" 
catustaya-tmaka-ValIi}iita-pataka*Damaravada- 
Line 38. -pataka-sameta~Vijaharapxira-patakam=etat sat- 
patakaiii . . . 

Let ns now attempt to have a clear understanding of the 
topographical sitnation of the plots and villages referred to 
in the plate. 

The villages w(‘re situated in the southern Vithi or row 
of the Bhulii of K ankagrama. This would signify that their 
situation is to l)c n^garded as the southern latitude of this new 
BhiildL IvumbhInagaea appears to be the name of the 
Yimya, while Madhugiri and Kumarapgba are expressly 
stated to have been the Mundah and the CMuraka respec- 
tively. Tlie latnl granted was in two plots of the total area 
of 89 Dronas, TIh^ first plot measured 36 Drams, the second 
plot 53 Dronas. The following two sketches will make their 
topography clear. 
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The fact that both the plots were in the same CaUiraka 
shows that the two plots were not very far from each other. 

The name Kankagrama for a Bhukti sounds suspicions . 
We have seen above that Paundravardhana BkiiJdi formed 
about two-tliixds of the present area of Bengal. It is natural 
to expect only one BhiiJdi in the remaining one-third of 
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Bengal. After accommodating Vardliamana BlmUi in tliat 
area, there is hardly space enough for any othcn Bhulti 
The words Kankagrama and Vardht'mfvna ar(^ \'ery imich 
alike in the script of those days and may (*asi!y have been 
confused. The suffix grama in the name of a Bhnlil also 
sounds somewhat strange. But, as far as can be juciged from 
the illustration published with Mr. Basu’s article, tlui readiiig 
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Kafikagrania appears to be right. In that case it must be 
assumed that political considerations arising out of appre- 
hensions of foreign invasion from this side were instrumental 
in reducing the size of the Bhuktis of Bengal on its western 
side. It will be seen later that another BlmJdi, called Danda 
BhuJcti, has also to be accommodated in this portion of Bengal, 
west of the BliaglratliL It is mentioned along with the 
Southern and the Northern Eadha in the famous Tirumalai 
Inscription of Rajendra Cola. The situation of Danda 
Bhuhi will be discussed in its proper place. 

The term Daksinavlthi, in line 27 of the plate, requires 
explanation. Vlthi means a row but here it appears to be 
a technical term in connection with land survey. It would 
suggest a broad stretch of land between two latitudes and 
DaksinavithI may be translated by Southern Latitude ’’ 
or Southern Row^ ’h But to which particular land-division 
does it refer here ? 

The ^§aktipur gra.nt has : Kahkagrama-Bhukty=antahpati- 
Daksinavitliyam=Uttara-Radhayani-Kumarapura - Caturake. 

This should be translated as follows : In the Blmhti of 
Kahkagrama, in the Southern Latitude, within the Northern 
Radha, under the Gaturaka of Kumarapura.’’ 

The Naihati grant of Ballala Sena has : Vardhamana- 
Bhukty = antahpatiny = Uttara - Radha - mandale . S valpa - 

Daksina-vithyam. 

This should be translated : Within the slightly southern 
latitude of the rnmidah ot Uttara-Radha, included in the 
RAwBi of' Vardhamana.”' 

The latter translation is warranted by the fact that the 
position of Valutiya, the village granted by the Naihati plate, 
is just on the boundary between the present Burdwan and 
Mur^idabad districts. And as Vetad opposite Calcutta 
was also within the Bhuhti of Vardhamana, Valutiya cannot 
be in the southern latitude of the Vardhamana Bhuhti, The 
slightly southern latitude must here refer to Uttara-Radha. 
That is to say, Valutiya was almost on the middle line of the 
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particular division called Uttara-Eadlia, only slightly south 
of that line. Thus Uttara-Eadha spread northwards for 
a considerable distance beyond the village of Valutiya. 

The case is, however, different in regard to the Saktipur 
grant. It will be seen later that the latitude of the villages 
granted by this plate was considerably north of that of 
Valutia, the village granted by the Naihatl plate. If Valutia 
was only a little south of the central line of Uttara-Eadha, 
the villages of the &ktipur plate, which lay further north, 
cannot be in the fully south latitude of the same Uttara- 
Eadha. Thus Daksina-vithi here denotes the southern 
latitude not of Uttara-Eadha, but of the new BlmJch, 
Kahkagrama. This helps us to form an idea of the e.vtent 
of the new BhuJcti. The villages of the Saktipur grant were 
in its southern region, and it spread northwards up to the 
frontiers of Bihar. 

The measurement of the land granted by the Saktipur 
plate is somewhat difficult to understand. Leaving out the 
boundary indications, the first passage, “ Ittham ... Eagha- 
vahatta-patakah,” should be translated as follows : — 

Line 29. . . . Thus bounded, consisting of 36 Dronas.^ 

Lines 30-31. and producing annually two-hundred, with 
half-a-hundred (Kaparddaka-puiapas),^ Eaghavahatta- 
Pataka, along with the two Patakas of Varahakona and 
Vallihita, as well as the four Dronas of land belonging to 
Nima-pataka. 

The second passage “Ittham . . . Vijaharapurapataka ” 
should be translated : — 

Lines 33-34. Thus bounded and consisting of 53 Bhu- 

^ The term in tlie original m Bhu-drom^ meaning that the Drann lure 
is a measure of area. was originally a iiK*asurL‘ of quantity, from 

JJroTj.a “ a wooden bucket ”, As much land as could hp. sown by a /bvu/a- 
fuli of corn came to bo known as a Bro^a area. Similar was the ease 
with Adhaka and Kalya. 

® The usual money mentioned in the Sena plates, but omitted luu'e. 
A Kafarddaka-pumxm was evidently the value of a pnrdtm counle<l out 
in cowri shells, which formed the exclusive currency of Ihuigal in those 
days. For further discussion see infra. 
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Bfonas and annually producing two-liundred with lialf-a- 
liundred {Kapcmldaka-purdnas), the Pataka of Vijaharapura, 
with the Pataka of Damaravada. 

The third passage : '' (Vrsabha-^ahkara-nalena . . . m=: 
etat-Satpatakam) should be translated : — 

(Lines 36-38.) '' The following six patakas measuring 
89 BJmalronas by the measure of the Nala (rod) known as 
Vrsabha-sankara and annually producing five hundred 
[Kaparddaku-purdnm), viz. the Patakas of Raghava-hatta, 
Varahakoiia, Vallihita, and scattered plots to the extent 
of four Bhu-Dronas in the pataka of Nima and the pataka of 
Vijaharapiu'a along with the pataka of Damaravada.’’ 

The term pataka as a distinct measure of land is well-known. 
The land granted by the Naihati grant of Vallala Sena 
measured 7 Patakas 9 Dronas 1 Adliaka 43 XJnmdna and 

3 Kdkim. But in the above passages of the Saktipur grant , 
the word is used in the ordinary sense of a '' hamlet It is, 
however, now possible to state the 89 Dronas of land, the 
sum-total of the land in the six hamlets named, in terms of 
Patakas and Dronas, as we now know that 40 Dronas went to 
form a Pataka (Indian Historical Quarterly, p. 52). 

Let us now attempt to determine the present site of the 
villages granted by the ^aktiptir plate. The land lay in 
Uttara-Radha and on the bank of the Mor River. With these 
two clues they were not dfficult to discover. (Reference 
should be made to the accompanying map, No. IV.) Sainthia 
is a well-known railway station on the south bank of the Mor 
River in the Birbhum district, on the E.I.R. loop-line, which 
runs north and south across the district. The villages of 
Nima, Baluti, etc., granted by the &ktipur plate lie about 

4 miles north-east of Sainthia, on the northern bank of the 
Mor, and their position has been shown on the map. The 
name Nima still remains unchanged. Vfflihita is Baluti. 
(Of. Vallahitta of the Naihati grant of Ballala Sena, which 
is at present known as Balute or Balutiya.) Varahakona is 
probably Baran. It is noteworthy that the River Mor is 
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at present to the south of these villages and not to the north 
.as we find in the copper-plate. The village Baran appears 
on. either bank of the river. A dried-up course, can still be 
traced on the north of .the 'villages of Niina, , Baliiti, and 
Baran. Five miles east of Sainthia the River Mor breaks off 
into two braiiclies, the northern one receiving the name of 
Kina Nadi. The dried-iip course north of Ninia-Baluti-Barap 
joins this Kana Nadi. There can be little doubt that, wdien 
these villages were granted by the Saktipur plate, the dried-up 
course north of Nima-Baluti-Baran was the current bed of 
the Mor River. The restlessness of the Mor and its tendency 
to move off from old beds has been noticed by previous 
investigators also (vide Birbhum Gazetteer, pp. 3, 4). 

A road comes from Ammo, skirts the western part of 
Nima-Baliiti, and runs north-east. It may be considered 
whether this is the j)resent-day representative of the Acchama 
Gopatha, spoken of in the plate. It is still an unmetalled road. 

The change in the course of the Mor River and its shifting 
to a more soutlierly coui'se have wrought such havoc on the 
villages of the locality that it is very fortunate that the 
villages of Nima-Baluti-Baran, i.e. the villages of the first 
plot granted, are still foimd intact. The second plot was 
within the same Caturaka and therefore not far from the first 
plot. But owdng to the havoc wrought by the river we are 
unable, to trace any village named in the second plot, except 
the village of Parajaua mentioned as its northern boundary, 
which appears to be present Palijana of the map. 

The position of Nima-Baluti of the Saktipur grant and of 
Balufiya of the Naihati grant should now be studied on the 
accompanying map, No. V, Balutiya lay in the Varddhamana 
Bkukli, wdiereas Nima-Baluti lay in the Kankagrama BJiukti. 
The village of Siddhala, home of the famous Bhabadeva 
Bhatta, as well as of the grantee of the Belava plate, is spoken 
of in that plate as having also been in Uttara-Radha and 
should be sought for in this region. Its identity with Sidhan- 
gram, village No. 377 under the Labpur P.S. of Birbhum 
JRAS. JANUARY 1985. 7 , - 
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district, was suggested by ; Babii ■ Harekrsna Miikherii 
{Blrbhumer Vimrcma, pt. ii, p. ' 234) and may be correct. 
The villages of Niina-Baluti, Siddhala and Baliitiya ..were all 
within Uttara-Iiadha. The distance between Balntiya and 
Bahiti is only 25 miles, and. Sidhaii-gram is equidistant from 
both. Baliiti was on the Daksina-vithi of the Kaiikagrima 
BhuML So this BJmtMi spread from the region of that village 
northwards. The Kiver Mor lay on the north of Baluti. So 
the Mor cannot be the southern boundary of the Kankagrama 
BliuMi. Ill seeking for a natural southern boundary for the 
BhuJdi of Kankagrama we have to fix on the Eiver Ajay. 
The BJiuMi therefore spread from the northern bank of the 
Ajay Eiver northwards to the frontiers of Bihar. To the 
east it appears to have been bounded by the Bhagirathi. 
Thus the BhukH consisted of the entire Birblium district 
and that portion of the Mursidabad district which lies west 
of the Bhagirathi. But a portion of the latter area at the 
south-east corner has to be given over to the Varddhamana 
BhukH^ just as at jiresent when this portion, which naturally 
belongs to the Mun^dabad district, is all the same apportioned 
to the Burdwan district. The whole region north of the 
Ajay appears to have been known as Uttara-Eadha. 

The VaeodhaxMana Bhukti and the Danda Bhukti 
Kajendra Cola, the famous Cola Bang, led an expedition 
into Bengal through Orissa in a.d. 1024. His Tirumalai 
Inscription gives a list of the kings he encountered and the 
countries he overran (Mr. E. D. Banerji’s Vdngldr Itihds, 
vol. i, p. 247). In this Inscription Danda Bhukti and its king, 
Dharmmapala, are mentioned along with Daksina-Eadha 
and Uttara-Eadha, after Orissa. In the Bdmacarita of 
Sandhyakara Nandi, this Da:p<J^ Bhukti and its king, Jaya- 
siriiha, arc referred to (ibid., p. 249). It would thus appear 
that Danda Bhukti was a geographical division between 
Daksina-Eadha and Orissa. Mr, E. D. Banerji has identified 
Danda Bhukti with the southern part of Midnapur district. 
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No proof, however, exists as to whether Danda Bhukti is to be 
identified with the southern part of Midnapur or is to include 
the whole of Midnapur as well as the southern part of Bankura 
district. Only it is a plausible conjecture that the entire 
Daksina-Radha with a very small portion of Uttara-Radha 
formed the Varddhamana Bhukti and south of this area came 
the Danda Bhukti But w^e cannot be precise as to how much 
of Uttara-Radha was included in the Varddhamana Bhukti, 
We have seen above that the river Ajay probably formed the 
southern boundary of the Kahkagrama Bhukti and thus it 
was practically identical with Uttara-Radha. In order to 
attempt a correct allocation of land among these three 
Bhuktis west of the Bhagiratfil, it is necessary to form a more 
precise idea of the extent of Uttara-Radha and Daksina- 
Radha. 

Uttara-RxIdha AND Daksina-Rapha 
{a) Facts from, the Tabaqdt-i-Nds^^^^ 

Minhaj-ud-din, the author of the Tabaqfit-iNdsin, records 
in his work as follow^s : — 

The territory of Lakhanawati has two wings on either 
side of the River Gang. The western side they call Ral and 
the city of Lakhanor lies on that side ; and the eastern side 
they call Barind and the city of Diwkot is on that side. 
From Lakhanawati to the gate of the city of Lakhanor on 
the one side and as far as Diwkot on the otlier side, he, 
Sultan Ghiyasuddul Twaz, caused an embankment to be 
constructed extending about ten days' journey, for this 
reason that in the rainy season the whole of that tract becomes 
inundated and that route is filled with. mud-swa?n]rs and 
morass ; and, if it 'were not for these dykes, it would be 
impossible for people to carry out their intentkrns or reach 
various structures and inhabited places except by means of 
boats. iVom his time, through the construction of those 
embankments, the route 'was opened up to the people at 
large."' (Raverty's translation, pp. 584-6.) 

The tract called Varendri (Barind of Minhaj) ami the 
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city of Devkot are well known. The, present Eajslialii 
Division is practically identical with the old division of 
Varendii, and tlie ruins of Devkot, known a, Iso as .Bangadj 
lie on the bank of tlie Punarbhava Biver, 18 miles direct' 
■south of tlie ];)rt,ssent district ■ town of Diiiajpur. But the 
identity of Laklianor in Bacjha has yet to be established. 
We hav€^ to seek for a site in Eadha which slio-uld rival the 
site of Devkot i,n extent, richness-, and antiquity. 

Raverty; in a footnote on Laklianor, says : Most of the 
best copies of the text have Laklianor, but two of the oldest 
and best copies have both Lakhanor and Lakhor. ... I think 
Stewart was tolerably correct in his supposition that what 
he called and considered ‘ Kagore ’ instead of Lakhanor was 
situated in or further south even than Birbhum.” (Baverty, 
p. 585, footnote.) , ■ / 

Stewart thus writes in his History of Bemjal: ''He 
(Ghiyasuddin 'Iwaz) constructed causeways extending on 
one side to Naghore in Birbhum and on the other side to 
Deocote, being ten days’ journey. , . {History of Bengal^ 
Bangabashi edition, p. 76.) 

In a footnote Stewart cpiotes from Minhaj-ud-din in transla- 
tion, and, though the translation does not agree with that of 
Raverty in all places, it says clearly : " From Lucknowty to 
Naghore (in Birbhiim) and on the other side to Deocote, 
a causeway is formed, the distance of ten days’ journey.” 

Raverty says that in two of his oldest and best copies the 
name is Lakhor, which Stewart evidently wants to read 
Naghor. Or, in other words, the question is whether the 
initial word is to be read as Nun or Lam. It is needless to 
point out to those who know the Arabic alphabet that an 
elongated nun, or a nun in which the nokta (dot) has stuck 
to the short perpeiidicukr line which forms nun, looks like 
a Urn, and the two letters are often confused and are very liable 
to confusion by scribes spelling unfamiliar proper names. 

I have no doubt that such was the case in spelling the name 
of this much-sought-for place. ,Nagar, the old capital and 
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cMef towE of Birbhum, is still a place of considerable import- 
ance, and tbere is no doubt that it can claim equal aiitiquitj 
with Lncknauti and Devkot; and undoubtedly, it was tlie 
name of this place which was spelt in some copies of the 
Tahaqat-i-Nasin as Naghor and confused in others as Lakhor 
and (probably in analogy with Lakhamvati) Lakhaiior. 
I wonder why scholars of the eminence of the late Mr. K. D. 
Banerji and Mr. Manomohana Cakravarti (JASB., 1908, 
p. 153 ; JASB., 1909, pp. 214-15) should have run after 
a chimerical Lakhanor which never existed, when Nagar is 
so handy. 

The old grandeur of Nagar has long vanished. But the 
earthen wall round Nagar is shown even on Eenneirs Bengal 
Atlas, Sheet No. 2, of which the annexed map, No. YI, is a 
copy. Mr. O’Malley, the compiler of the BlrbliCim GazeMeer 
published by the Bengal Government, says that Stewart’s 
identification of Nagar and Lakhnor is not very satisfactory : 
"^Neither theory is quite satisfactory, as Lakhanor lay in 
low, marshy country, liable to be flooded, w'hereas both 
Nagar and Lakarkund are situated on high, rocky ground, 
in which an embanked road would not have been necessary.” 
(Birbhum Gazetteer, 1911 ed., p. 10.) Mr, Cakravarti also 
sought for Lakhanor in Mursidabad district on the same 
ground. I think Mr. O’Malley will be convinced that the 
so-called Lakhanor cannot be any other place than Nagar, 
if he re-valuates the case for Nagar. Nagar undoubtedly 
stands on high, rocky ground ; but the road to it from 
Lucknaiiti passes for the most part through land liable to 
imindation. This road is ■ clearly traceable on Eeimell's 
Sheet ^ No. -2, and even at ^present it' is a iirst-elass road of 
Blrbhfim district throughout almost the whole of its limgth. 
Crossing the Ganges at Suti, a place about IT mil(\s south of 
the southern limits of the mins of Gaud or LueknautI, it 
practically bisects the Birbhum district from nortli to south, 
takes a western turn, crosses the Mor River about 13 miles 
north-east from Nagar and finally reaches Nagar. The entire 
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length of this road from ancient Lncknauti to Nagar is about 
90 miles (the distance from Lucknauti to Devkot is only half 
of this distance), and, excepting probably the last 13 miles, 
its entire length from Lucknauti to the Eiver Mor practically 
formed the boundary of the alluvial soil in the eastern part 
of the Birbhum district ; it was thus liable to flood, when 


the Ganges and her tributaries, the Banslai, the Brahmani, 
the Dvaraka, and the Mor were in flood during the rains. 
The place where this road crosses the Mor is hilly in character 
and only 13 miles north-east from Nagar. But what the 
Mor and other rivers in flood sometimes did to even this 
region may be read in a passage of the Birbhum Gazetteer 
on p. 62. This passage, of course, describes an unusual flood ; 
but conditions similar to this occurred every year during 
the rains, and the necessity felt by Ghiyasuddin 'Iwaz for an 
embanked road to connect Lukhnauti with Nagar is 
easily explained. 
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That the so-called Lakhanor must be identified with the 
present Nagar is borne out by a casual remark of Miiihaj, 
He says : From Lucknauti to the Gate of the city of 
Lakhanor . . The reference to the Gate clearly signifies 
that the so-called Lakhnor was a walled or entrenched city. 
This description applies only to Nagar and to no other 
ancient ruins that we can name in this region, except 
Visnupiir, which cannot be thought of as Lakhanor. 

The entrenchments of Nagar were described by Captain 
Sherwill in his Revenue Survey Report of the Birbliiim 
district, which has been quoted in the Birbhum Gazetteer, 
p. 122. The total length of the entrenchments is about 32 
miles, and they are on the average 12 to 14 feet high and 
have a broad ditch outside. 

In Cunningham’s Archceological Survey of India Reports, 
vol. viii, also, on p. 146, these entrenchments of Nagar are 
noticed. The following facts may be gathered from this 
source. The Pargand enclosed within the entrenchments 
is called Haripur. In 1872 the ditch outside the entrench- 
ments was about 7 yards wide and the base of the entrench- 
ments about 27 yards wide. 

The entrenchment is supposed to have originated about 
1741, when the Marathas suddenly invaded Bengal during 
the Nawabship of 'Alivardi Khan. The Maratha raids 
continued with very little respite for ten years, and Bengal 
was left in peace only after "Alivardi had made peace with 
them in 1751. 

I have not succeeded in finding any record as to wdien these 
entrenchments may have been built. But the suddenness 
of the first raid and the pressing and constantly recurring 
character of the subsequent raids makes the proposition 
extremely improbable that such an elaborate defence of the 
capital with such a stupendous piece of earthwork and fortified 
gates could have been imdertaken by the Muslim Raja of 
Birbhum in such disturbed times. Badi'ul-Zaman Khan 
probably was the Raja who had to face the Maratha raids. He 
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was undoubtedly a powerful Zamindar; but these stupendous 
earthworks appear to be too big for the means of a mere semi- 
independent landholder of means. All these facts point to 
the conclusion that the entrenchments of Nagar are very 
much older than they have been supposed to be. There is no 
reference to the construction of such a remarkable piece of 
earthwork in the Tabaqdt4'Nmin, the only authentic and 
detailed work for the early days of Muslim rule in Bengal ; 
and the supposition is not improbable that these entrench- 
ments date from the days of Hindu rule. In the Archaeological 
Survey Report they are thus described : — 

“ The ramparts have a shallow ditch in front, about 20 feet 
wide now in places, but which once must have been both 
wider and deeper. The line of ramparts is very irregular — 
the top has been naturally rounded by the weather.” This 
description hardly applies to a work only about a century 
and a quarter old at that time (1872), but would apply with 
greater accuracy to one dating from the Hindu period. 

The boundary of the Santhal Parganas is only about 2 miles 
from the present tovmship of Nagar. The Bhagirathi River 
is 60 miles east of Nagar in a straight line. As Nagar was 
the chief town of the Radha division of the Muslim Kingdom 
of “ Lakhanawati ”, we may conclude that Radha extended 
from the Santhal Parganas to the banks of the Bhagirathi. 
Nagar was undoubtedly included in Uttara-Radha. For 
the line of demarcation between Uttara-Radha and Daksina- 
Radha we have to seek for independent proofs. 

There are facts in the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsin which would enable 
us to determine the southern limit of the Radha division of 
the early Muslim kingdom of Lukhnauti. In h. 641 = 
A.D. 1243-4 the King of Jajnagar (i.e. Kalinga, which always 
receives this name from the Muslim historians) began to 
harass the kingdom of Lukhnauti. In the month of Shawwal 
of this year (i.e. in March, a.d. 1244), Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan, governor of Lukhnauti, advanced with an army to 
invade Jajnagar in retaliation. Minhaj'-ud-din, the author of 
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TalaqdU-Ndsin, was in tMs campaign. It may be presumed 
that, starting from Liicknauti, the Muslim army advanced 
through Muslim territory by the embanked road constructed 
by Ghiyasuddin dwaz only about twenty-five years earlier. 
The encounter with the army of Kalinga took place on 
Saturday, the 6th of Zulqada (i.e. about a month after the 
Muslim army had started), at Katasin, the frontier fort of 
Jajiiagar. The invading army crossed two ditches of the fort, 
and the defending Hindu soldiers retreated. But when, at 
midday, the Muslim infantry retired to take meal, the 
Hindus by a flanking movement got at their rear, bimst 
through the cane-bushes, and fell upon the Muslims. The 
Muslims were severely defeated and Tugliril Khan returned 
discomfited. (Raverty, p. 738.) 

If we can identify Katasin, the frontier fort between the 
Radha division of the Muslim kingdom of Lucknauti and the 
Hindu kingdom of Jajnagar, the boundary between these 
two kingdoms may be immediately ascertained. But 
Mr. Eaverty allowed his imagination to run amuck in his 
attempt to identify Katasin. He identifies Jajnagar, the 
capital of Kaliiiga, with Jajpur in Cuttack district ; but 
Katasin he identifies with a place called Katasinglia on the 
Mahanadi, about 40 miles west of Jajpur. He did not stop 
to consider how the frontier fort between the Radha division 
of the not very extensive early Muslim kingdom of Lukhnauti 
and the Hindu kingdom of Kalinga could be placed on thf3 
bank of the Mahanadi, practically overstepping the whole 
of the Kalinga kingdom and 40 miles in that direction from 
the capital of Kalinga, which is opposite to the direction in 
which lay the Racjlm division of Lukhnauti. The language 
in which Raverty proposed this identification and sought to 
silence Blochmann is simply amazing : I am surprised to 
find that there is any difficulty with regard to the identification 
of Katasin . . . This place is situated on the northern or 
left bank of the Mahanadi.*' (Raverty, p. 588, footnote.) 

It is really regrettable that a distinguished scliolar and 
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worker in Bengal History like Mr...E. D* Banerji was led 
astray by this fanciful and impOvSsible identification. 
Mr. Banerji accepts this identification without question in his 
Ymglcif ItiJids (History of Bengal), vol. xi, p. 55. 

Mr. Nagendranatli Basu, in an article in the Journal of the 
fahgtya SdMtya Parisat, vol. xvi, p. 132, footnote, identified 
Katasin with Eaibania Gad in Midnapux district without any 
discussion and without adducing any reason whatsoever. 
Mr. Banerji’s voluminous History of Orissa^ vol. i, p. 264, 
contains the barest mention of Katasin and the engagement 
that took place there. 

Mr. Blochmann’s three Contributions towards the History 
and Geography of Bengal ”, published in the JASB:^ 1873, 
1874, and 1876, are monxmients of his industry and scholar- 
ship. He twice refers to Katasin, viz. on p. 237 of JASB., 
1873, and p. 285 of JASB., 1875. In the first reference he 
gives the name of the place as Katasan and writes in the 
footnote to say that the name was also written Katas or 
Katasin. In the second reference, with the instinct of a true 
historian, he rejects Eaverty's identification of Katasingha 
on the MahanadI with Katasin and remarks : His identifica- 
tion of the frontier district Katasin with a place of the name 
of Katasingha on the northern bank of the Mahanadi in the 
tributary Mahal of Angul is not yet quite clear to me. I 
cannot find the place on the map and the narrative of the 
Tabaqat implies a place nearer to western Bengal.” 

The following observations of Blochmann should be con- 
sidered in this connection : '' The districts of Medinipur and 
Hijii . . . belonged to the kingdom of Orissa till a.h. 975 or 
A.D. 1567 (footnote, ^ So according to the Akbarnama '), when 
Suleiman, king of Bengal, and his general Kalapahar defeated 
Mukunda "Deva, the last Gajapati. Even after the Afghan 
conquest, Medinipur and Hijii continued to belong to the 
province of Orissa . . . Hence Midnapur and Hijii appear 
together in TodarmaFs rent roll as one of the five Sarkars of 
the province of Orissa.” {JASB., 1873, p. 224”5.) 
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From the fact that Midnapur and Hijli were regarded as 
Sarkars of Orissa even so late, when the whole region had been 
occupied by the Muslims, is it not a very probable supposition 
that in A.D. 1244 in those early days of Muslim rule in Bengal, 
when the Muslims were masters of only two wings of land 
in Eadha and Varendri on either side of the Ganges, the 
frontier outpost of Katasin between the small Muslim kingdom 
of Lukhnauti and the extensive and powerful kingdom of 
Kalihga can by no means have been on the bank of the 
Mahanadi, but should be sought for in the northern part of 
the present Midnapur district or even further north ? 

A look at EennelFs Bengal Atlas, Sheets No. 2 and 7, would 
make matters clear. It will be seen that the road that runs 
south from Nagar towards Orissa passes by Lakarkunda, 
crosses the Ajay Kiver, and passing through a place called 
Okerah comes up to the bank of the Damodar Eiver. The 
road bifurcates here. The western branch touches Cliatna 
in Bankura District and then proceeds to Midnapur. The 
eastern branch runs east along the northern bank of the 
Damodar and goes to Burdwan. A road branches off from 
this eastern section at a place called Naopara and runs south- 
wards. It crosses the Damodar, runs through a place called 
Sonamukhi, and reaches Visnupur. From Visnupur the 
road runs direct south and goes to Midnapur. The thorough- 
fare from Midnapur reaches Jalei^var and then enters Orissa. 

A look at Map No. V will show that the Eadha wing of the 
Muslim kingdom of Lukhnauti very probably could not have 
extended in this period south of the Damodar Elver. The 
kingdom of Visnupur with its dense forests (popularly called 
Vaiia-Visnupur — the jungly Visnu})ur) bc^giris immediately 
south of the Damodar, and south of Visimpur is .^lidnapnr. 
The Muslim boundary is not likely to have crossed the forest 
belt of Visnupur. 

I am not aware of the existence of any material with which 
we can reconstruct the history of Visnupur of this period 
and decide if the kingdom existed at all during this period, 
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and tow far it extended, if it did. We, however, can obtain 
some information of the movement of troops in this region 
during the struggle between the Blughak and the Afghans in 
the reign of Akbar, from the Akharndma and other works. 
The Mughal troops generally started from Satgaon and moved 
towards Orissa. They halted first at Burdvran, avoided the 
kingdom of ^ rsnupiir and its dense forests, skirted its eastern 
limits, and thus reached Midnapur. But in the early days of 
the Muslim rule, when the Muslim troops started for Orissa 
from Lucknauti and had to pass through their own territory 
of Eadlia and its chief town Nagar, they certainly did not 
move eastwards for 30 miles to reach Burdwan and then 
again proceed westwards to reach Midnapur. The direct 
road was the one which passed through Visiiupur, and 
presumably they followed this route. They may have also 
taken tlie western route through Chatna. Searching on 
1 inch 1 mile maps on either side of these two roads, 
I have succeeded in finding two places which answer to the 
name Katasan or Katasin. The first place is to be met with 
immediately after crossing the Damodar and entering the 
boundary of Visnupnr. It is about 5 miles south-east of 
Sonamukhi and about 12 miles from the point where the 
road crosses the Damodar. The village is known as Kathsanga 
and approach to it is guarded on the north by the low range 
of hill called Karasoli and on the north-east by a fort, called 
Karasnrgad, of respectable dimensions. The maiiza-mimloQT of 
Kathsanga is 35, and the mmiza Nutangram (No. 36) adjoins it 
on the north and east. Nfitangram, as the name imjdies new- 
village probably formed a part of Kathsanga in old days, 
and thus Karasurgad is only about a mile from Kathsanga. 

I have obtained the following description of the fort at 
Karasnrgad from Babu Yugal Kisor Sarkar, B.A., of Rahagram 
not far from Karasnrgad, through the kindness of Rai Yogesh 
Chandra Roy Bahadur, M.A., the WRll-known scholar of 
Banknra : — 

The fort of Karasnrgad is 3 miles west of Kakata, 
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my Bative village, and 5 miles west of Patrasayap, a well- 
known place. It adjoins the mauzd oi Dumni and stands 
in the midst of Sal forest and encloses about $00 Bighas\ 
of land (about 100 acres). There is no cane-bush in the 
fort itself or in any place near it. The Gad belongs to Babii 
Harisadhan Datta of Bankura. 

There are mounds about the middle of the fort which are 
known as the ' Treasury \ The ruins of the gate of the 
fort, — a heap of stone and mud, — are on its eastern side. 
Some big carved pieces of stone could be seen some years ago 
lying there. Some of them were inscribed. They have all 
been taken away by the people of the locality to be 
used as door-steps. 

The wall of the fort is about 3 yards in thickness. 
The lower part is made of stone and the upper is of masonry 
construction. The length of a side would be about half 
a mile. The wall nowhere stands entire, and so it is difficult 
to be sure about its height. 

'' There is a ditch on the eastern side of KarasurgacJ. 
No ditch is to be seen on the other three sides. There is 
a place sacred to the god Bhairab near the northern wall of 
Karasurgad. The god is worshipped every year on the first 
day of Magha.’' 

This Kathsanga, with the fort of Karasurgad, appears to me 
to answer to Katasan or Katasin of the Tahaqdl-i-N(2sln. 
The place stands in the region immediately south of the 
Damodar, exactly where one would expect a frontier outpost 
of the kingdom of Kalinga, which prol>ably began immediately 
south of the Damodar, the river thus forming the ])mindary 
between Muslim Ea<Jha and Hindu Kalinga. 

The second place that I have fotmd answering to the sound 
of Katasin is Kantasol. This place is in Mldmlpur district 
and under Khargpur P.S. and is about 9 miles west of 
Khargpur, a mile north of the Bengal-Xagpur Railway. 
The mmiza number is 46. The nmuza iniin,ed lately north 
of this is numbered 39 and is called Kant'a^^ol Kismat, alim 




R««nif>andh 


Chtikclhoakude 


pmnncc 


Kctra^ftk 


Nutati^ra-m 


(b) Facts from Cof perflate Inscriptions and old Literature 
1. The donee of Blxojavarmman’s Belava plate hailed from 
the village of Siddhala in Uttara-Eadha. In the Bhuvane^var 
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period. But it will be seen later that some places like Bhursnt 
and Daminya on the right side of the Damodar were included 
in Daksijia-Radha. We therefore decide to take the River 
Rupnarayan, known in its upper course as the Dalkishor or 
Darukesvar, as the actual southern boundary of Radha. 


Carkavani. The District Magistrate of Midnapur, however^ 
informs me that there is no fortification or antiquity in or 
near KaiitasoL I think we have to decide in favour of 
Kathsanga and Karasurgad (Map No. VII). 

If my identification finds general acceptance, the Damodar 
may be accepted as the southern boundary of the Racjha of this 


VII: 
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Inscription of Bhabadeva Bbatta, minister of Harivarmma 
Deva, King of Vanga, this village of Sicldliala, which was 
also the native village of Bhavadeva Bhatta, is described as 
the ornament of the country of Radha. The position of 
Siddhala may be looked up in Map No. V. 

2. The village Vallahitta granted by the Naiiiati plate 
of Ballala Sena was situated almost in the middle of Uttara- 
Radha, only slightly south of the central line. The position 
of Vallahitta should be looked up in the map. 

3. By the present Saktipur grant of Lakvsmana Sena, the 
villages of Nima, Valuti, etc., were granted. They were to 
the south of the Mor River and in Uttara-Radha. The 
position of Nima and Valuti should be looked up in the map. 

4. In the Colophon of the Nymja-Kanclall, a work of 
Vai.4esika philosophy by Sridharacharyya, the author says 
that he hailed from Bhiirsut in Daksina-Radha. Bhursut 
is still a well-known place in Howuah district. The position 
of Bhiusut is shown on the map. 

6. Kavikankana Mukundarama Cakravarti, author of the 
famous old Bengali poem on Candi, composed in the sixteenth 
century a.d., says that he hailed from the village of Daminya 
in Daksina-Radha {vide Calcutta University edition of the 
work, p. 20). Daminya, like Bhursut, stands on the right 
or western bank of the Damodar River. It is now' included 
in Burdwan district and is about 18 miles north of Bhursut. 
The position of Daminya is shown on the maj). 

A look at the map now will bring out the reasonableness 
of the following proposed boundaries. 

Uttara-Eadha had the Bhagirathi on the east, tlie Ajay on 
the south, the Santhal Parganas on the west, the Ganges an<l 
the passes leading to Bihar on the north. 

Dak§i:^ia«Ra^ha had the Bhagfrathlon tlie east, the Rupiiara- 
yana, and its upper course, the DarukeAnir on, tlie south, 
Manblium on the west, and the Ajay on the nortli. 

The Kahkagrima-Bhukti was practically identical with 
Uttara-Eadhii, and the Varddhamana BhuHi witii Dak^ipa- 
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A piece of land west of Katwa and north of A jay 
is found at present included in Burdwan district. Anciently, 
also the Varddliamana Bh/ukti appears to have encroached on 
the natural boiindaries of Kankagrama Bhukii in respect of 
that particular piece of land. 

Land lying south of the Riipnarayan-Darukeswar River, 
i.e. southern half of Bankura district, a piece from the western 
part of Hoogly district, and the entire Midnapur district 
formed the Ba:pda«Bhiikti.^ 

1 There are some inaccuracies in the transliteration of names on the 
maps and also some inaccurate .spellings, owing to the ignorance, in this 
matter, of the young pupil of the local School of Engineering who was 
employed to draw those maps. It wns not possible to correct them without 
drawing the maps afresh. The effect of an attempt to spell correctly the 
name of the ^’ardhamana Bhukti may be seen on map No. V. It is expected, 
however, that readers will have no difficulty in amending these mistakes 
from the correct spellings given in the body of this paper. — N. K, B., Bacca. 
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New Coin Evidence from Sistan 


... By J. WALKEE 
. (PLATE' I). 

rilHE downfell of tlie Umaiyad and the rise of the 'Abbasid 
. Caliphate, the central protagonist in which was the formid- 
able Abu Muslim, is one of the most fascinating periods in 
Islamic History. ISIiimismatic research is gradually revealing 
nxore and more vestiges of these troublous times. Recently in 
the 7RAS, (July, 1932) Mr. Rhuvon Guest published a copper 
coin of Abu Muslim, now in the Jrak Museum, which had 
been unearthed during irrigation work on the lesser Zab, 
and which provided interesting corroborative evidence of the 
statements of the early Arab chroniclers. In a similar way 
I propose to draw^ attention to two copper coins in the British 
Museum, until now unpublished, which not only throw some 
light on the family relationship of Abu Muslim and his 
provincial politics, but moreover preserve for us a variety of 
coin legend which has hitherto been unrecorded and is perhaps 
unique in Musimi numismatics (Plate I). 

Bach of the tw’’o coins measures *85 inches ; the weight of 
one is 49*6 grains, while the other, which has been cut across 
the edge, w’^eighs only 42*9 grains. Both specimens have been 
in the British Museum for many years ; one had been in the 
collection of Sir Hans Sloane which was acquired for the nation 
in 1754, while the other was presented as long ago as 1844 
by Florentia, Lady Sale, who was in the famous retreat from 
Kabul in 1842. Afghanistan is, therefore, a very evidential 
provenance. Tlic coins are die varieties, and as neither is by 
itself readily or completely legible — ^which accounts, no doubt, 
for their remaining so long inedited— the reading which I 
propose is based on a comparison of both specimens. 
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Obverse 

Margin : a U \j^ 

“ This is wlmt the Afmr 'Imran ibn I sniaM ordered ” 
Reverse 

Margin : ^**''^* 

'' This copper coin / fals) was minted in Sistaid in the year 136 ” 

(Le. A.D. 753). 

It is worth noting that the fashion of dividing the obverse 
marginal legend by means of -triangles of three circles is also 
found on the reverse of the coins of ' Abd , al-Rahmaii ibii 
Muslim (i.e. Abu Muslim) dated 136 (B.M. Cat. i, p. 19h 
Ho. 79 == Berlin, Cat. i, 2065). On the coin published, by 
Mr. Rhuvon Guest the divisional mark is something like 
a fleur-de-lys (?^) 

Before discussing the remarkable obverse and centre 

legends it will be worth while to recall a little of tin' historical 
setting. 

The Iranian provinces throughout the annals of Islam wore 
constantly giving rise to adventurers and rebels who normally 
appeared in the guise of religious zeal<')ts. Khurasan and 
Sistan particularly, were renowned for tluese ebullitions of 
sectarian fervour. What may have partly yielded them a 
certain prestige was a reported saying of iluhamnuui : \Mien 
you see the black flags coming from Khurasan go to meet 
them, for in their midst you will find the “ (Of course 

this hadith may have originated after the event. Sc^e tlie 
Encyclopaidia of Islam, sub. Kkordsdn), Bo tliat when Abu 
Muslim led the field for the ‘Abbasids he was aidtal l)y mimbers 
of the Khawarii from Khurasan and the adjoining province 
of Sistan. 

^ Arabic, a, Siji«tan. 

® AKBiruni actxially terms the ‘Abfaasid Dynasty KliiiraHrin! (8a(.*haii’8 
(edition, p. H)7). Mr* Rhuvon Guest also draws my atteixtioii to Hoverus 
(ecL Beyhold, p[>. 188-207), who gives striking eviderice of iiow the ^Abhriski 
in\’'ad(‘rs in Bgypt appeared as Khurasanians to the (Uxristian inhabitants. 
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In tlie year 128 we find him — while still a young man — 
appearing once* again, in Klnmlsan. where by now lie was well 
known, but, this tinua as tlie accredited emissary {da'l) 
of the liidden [rnaru JbraljTiu, appealing on behalf of the 

'‘Peopki of tlie House’' c.Ul) — the heirs of the 

Prophet -a ]>lirasc‘ wliicfii diplomatically embraced both 
‘''Aljbasid and 'Alid partisans. Polities also decreed that he 
should wed the daughter of one of the chiefs of Khurasan, 
•Iinran 1). Ismafil. Despite j,ill this, however, he was regarded 
as rather an ’’'interloper'’ (so Wellhaiisen : Das amhische 
Reich %(wl sela Starz, English translation by 3Irs. T. H. Weir, 
Calcutta, 1927, p. 520). At all events, he was not persona 
grata to Sulaiman ibn KathTr (Tab. ii, 19(50). Time and again 
the people of these provinces jiroved themselves a thorn in the 
flesh of the 'Ab})asid governors and were ever ready to follow 
a Khririjite leadiu:. We Jiavc to roniemlier of course that, as 
Noldeke points out {Shefehes Jronh Eastern History, p. 177), 
Kharijite ‘"was often little more than a polite name for 
bandit”. 

Abu Muslim very soon found the inhabitants of Sistan 
particularly recalcitrant. The following is the summarized 
account given in the Kitab al-Bulddn of Al-Ya%ubl (ed. 
Ju}Tiboll, Leiden, 1861, p. 63). 

(After various negotiations regarding the expulsion of the 
Syrian party from the land, the narrative proceeds) '' After- 
wards Abu Muslim sent ^Umar b. al-‘Abbas b. ‘Umair b. 'Utarid 
b. Hajib b. Zurara to Sistan, and he was highly esteemed by 
Abu Muslim, Tlien the people of Sistan killed his brother 
Ibrahim, b. al-h\l)bas and war arose between them and him. 
Then Abu JIuslim sent Abul-Najm Tmran b. Ismail b. 
Imran, and said to him : ' Join ‘Umar b. al- ‘Abbas, and 
if he has been killed then you are the governor of the land' ” 

(aUI (1)^ ^^Jl.) 

So far as I have been able to ascertain the Arab historians 
nowhere expressly mention that ' ‘Imran b. Isma‘ii ever 
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governed Sistand His name is nowliere recorded eitKer in 
Lane Poole’s Mohammadan Dynasties or in Zainbanr’s Manuel 
de Chronologie. In consequence these two coins furnish us 
for the first time with the evidence and date of his governorship. 

His full name was Abul-Najm Imran b. Isma'il al-Ta’i 
(so Ibn al-AAir, v. 191).^ The index references in Tornberg’s 
edition of Ibn al-AthIr, v. 107, 275, 290, which appear under 
Ismail b. Imran really refer to the Tniran b. Ismail of 
V. 191, etc., and the mistake has arisen from the omission in the 
MS. of part of the name. Al-Ya'kubi, in the passage quoted 
above, gives the correct form, which is substantiated by the 
coins, and accoxmts for the textual variants. 

The marriage of Abu Mushm to the daughter of 'Imran 
ibn Isma'il took place in the year a.h. 129. The Imam 
Ibrahim himself is said to have arranged the union when he 
dispatched Abu Muslim to Khurasan the previous year. 
He handed over the dowry and called upon the local chieftains 

to give their allegiance (?.Lil51 jUj 

[Tab. ii, 1960; Ibn al-Athii:, v. 275]. 

When the 'Abbasid secret propaganda (da'wa) had been 
proceeding some twenty-five years previously (a. 103-4) 
under Muhammad 'All, the father of the Imam Ibrahim, our 

'Imran b. Ismail had been one of the tw^dve leaders {«.Ub) 

selected (Tabari, ii, 1358 ; Ibn al-Athir, v. 39, 290) for recruit- 
ment purposes in Khurasan. He is then referred to as 
Maula of the family of Abu Mu'ait. In the year 130 we find 
him in an established position as the father-in-law of Abu 


Muslim The party leaders meet in liis liouse 

(J, b[y^ to hold conference. 


^ Mr. Bhiu'on CUiest suggests to me that in all probability there is a 
lacuna in the text of Ya^t^ubi at this point. 

2 On the two occasions on which ho is mentioned by Weiiliatisen, op. cit.. 
pp. 509, 520, he is merely designated Abu Rajm, which indeed was Ms 
onstomary designation according to Ibn al-AthIr, ibid. I ■ 
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Altogether he plays an important role in the political move- 
ments of the period. And now these two coins, issued by his 
authority as Governor of Sistan, give us a glimpse of him at a 
further stage of his career. 

Moreover, the date of the coin (136) is the year before the 
murder of Abu Muslim at the hands of the new Caliph 
al-Mansur. Baladhuri [Futuh al-BuU&n (De Goeje), p. 401] 
tells us that Eutbil,i the native Iranian prince of Sistan, 

refused to pay tribute ever since the days of 

al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, not only to the Umaiyad tax-collectors 

(Jlo^) blit also to those appointed by Abu Muslim.^ 

History, so far as 1 am aware, does not record what became 
of ‘Imran b. Isina‘iL It is natural to suppose that with the 
downfall of his sondn-law' (in 137) he was superseded.^ There 
is a person having the name Abul-Najm and designated 
al’Sijistdm who figui'es in the revolt of the year 150 (Tab. iii, 
354 ; Ibn al-Athir, v. 452), but it is scarcely likely that they are 
one and the same individual. 

There now remain to be considered the remarkable central 
legends of these two coins. 

Obverse. 

centre fin two lines) ^ j OO 
i.e. “ Sixty for a dirham 
Reverse. 

centre (in two lines) 

i.e. “ current as a danak 

^ The name is titular and is also read Zunbil (J^'3)* 

Bartholdis Turkestan^ p. 216 n. 

“ dr* Jkp Vj dr® 

ajli'VL 

® According to Bmawari (Kitah aUAIMar ed. Guirgass, p. 379), 

the new Caliph, once he had complete control, sent out his governors to all 
quarters. I owe this reference to the courtesy of Mr. Bhuvon Guest. 
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Apart from tlie singular absence of the divine name of 
Allah and all mention of the Prophet, as well as the peculiar 
form of epigraphy, with the doable outline of the letters, these 
legends are especially interesting because they present us 
in the first place, with the earliest explicit coin equation so far 
known in the history of Muslim numismatics — or indeed 
in the history of any "coinage for that matter — and secondly, 
with the intricate problem of accounting for it. The latter 
I must leave to the skilled metrologist to probe, and content 
myself with adding a few notes on the subject. 

The fals, or copper coin, it must be remembered was never 
regarded as legal currency in the same way as the dina r 
(of gold) or the dirham (of silver). It was useful as a sort of 
token money for the purchase of small commodities and 
in all kinds of petty transactions. So that it had a- quite 
conventional value which varied thrbughout different 
provinces. Local governors had the right of issuing these in 
their own name without infringing the Caliplds prerogative 
of minting {sihhi). 

AVe have it recorded that iSfulus went to the legal dirham 
of the Aiyubid Sultan Al-Kaniil (a.h. 615-635) and that later 
in 750 they issued them at 24 to the dirham, thus cheating 
the people of half” (Lane Poole, Num, Ckron., 1884, p. 79). 
Tmran’s coinage gives us contemporary evidence, the earliest 
yet discovered, of a relationship l)etween fals and dirham of 
60 to 1. Of that fact there is no question. It is the reverse 
centre legend, however, that presents the difficult}'.^ 

^ As the worn condition of the coins docs not pernnt of satisfactory 
photographic reprodnction of what traces remain of tiie Ic^gcrals, 1 hav<i 
added (in the Plate) drawings of the probahic outline of the letter’s. Pro- 
fessor Vasmer of Leningrad, to whom I submitted casts for ins eriticisiri of 
my interpretation, wrote as follows (letted dated 2nd NovemSx'f, Uri.l) i 
“ The legend of tlie obverse is quite clear . . . The legend of tin* other 
.side is not so clear. I see on the cast distinctly only the hrst three letters 
of the second word l-t. By the visible traces it seems to he qtiite probahh* 

that your reading of the "word as is right,” It is very satisfactory 

to have the corroboration of such a skilled oriental numismatist as Professor 
Vasmer. 
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According to the statements of the authorities on Arab 
metrology the daiiak is the sixth of a dinar or of a dirham, 
and therefoi‘C‘ Yarial)le in relation to one or the other (Sauvaire, 
Malerianx, Paris, 1882. p. 98 ff. ; Lane Poole, ibid., p. 77 f.). 
But there is nevcn* any mention made of any relationship 
betwcHiii the danak and a copper unit. Is it possible that here 
we have an indication tliat there was such a ratio applicable 

to the baser metal ? means '' (legally) current as 

a daiiak^’, therefore, 1 /afo (weighing 49*6 grs.) might equal 
1 (Idnak, i.e. presumably one-sixth of the copper unit (?). 

On the other hand Mr. Rhuvon Guest ingeniously suggests 
to me that the words might be held to mean '' current /or 
a danak ”, i.e, ‘'tip to the amount of a danak the copper coin 
would pass This, however, seems to me unlikely, as the 
Arabic preposition ds the normal one for expressing price 
or value, and never has the sense of ''up to”. Although, 
if his surniise be correct, it would render the legend still more 
remarkable in the history of coinage. 

But the region of metrology is always hazardous territory 
to traverse especially without more detailed data, and, as 
I have said above, I must leave to the expert metrologist 
any further possible interpretation of these two remarkable 
coins. 

'■ 185 . , , 



A Fragment on Pharmacy from the Cairo 

Genizah 

Bv R. GOTTHEIL 
(PLATES II-V) 

lyi S. ALLIANCE Israelite Universelle, minumbered ; 

paper 8 x in.; Arabic in Hebrew characters, of 
a Syrian square type. Provisionally nimibered viii--B”26. 
The script is fairly legible, though in places the page has 
faded, and a guess has to be made at the, right reading. 
As is usual in such MSS. the headings are in red, as, for 
instance, in ilS. Arabe 2965 in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
the Minkaj al-DuMmR of Abu al-Muna ibn Abi Nasr ibn 
Haffath, called al-Kohen ibn al- Attar al-Israili al-Haruni 
of Cairo, ea. 1260 (see Brockelmann, i, p. 4-92, No. 34), or 
an earlier author Badr aLDui Muhammad ibn Bahrain 
al-KalanisJ (i))id., p. 489, No, 23), which I have consulted 
in MS. 2946 of tlie Bibliotheque Nationale. In the Genizah 
collection of the late Mr. Jack Mosseri (Med. No. 14) there 
is a fragment of a similar work, the original of which, 
unfortunately, I have been unable to see, but only 
a photograph. • 

One peculiar feature ought to be noted in our fragment. 
The author gives the vulgar Latin, or, rather, Spanish, 
names of the drugs that are not commonly known. Leclerc, 
in his translation of Ibn Baitar (which I have always used, 
as that of Sontheimer is notoriously useless), vol. i, p. x, says 
that al-Ghafiki,^ a Spanish medical man who died in 1165 
(Brockelmann, i, p. 488, No. 19), does the same. However, 
his al-adwiyah aPmvfradah does not exist in its original form, 
so that I have not had the advantage of consulting it. 

I have to thank the Alliance Israflite Universelle for 
permitting me to make use of the two leaves, but especially 
Dr. Max Meyerhof, of Cairo, who has carefully gone over the 

^ For these Spanish words see Leclorc^s Ibn Baitar, i, pp. 32, 64, 114^ 
160 ; ii, pp. 34, 251, 399, 457 ; lii, pp. 33, 65, 115, etc. 
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whole text and has offered me many suggestions in regard to 
the technical terms, most of which I have been glad to accept. 

Unfortunately, too, the fragment begins in the very middle 
of a sentence, as do most of these Genizah frapients. It is 
evident that the leaves come from a large 
drug was numbered. Those that remain run irom 318 to ..o 
or more There are also some notes on the margin, but very 
few letters of these notes can be read. They are almost 

completely faded. . _ _ 

On such works concerning tosology, see feteinschneic er, 

“Die toxologischen Schriften der Araber ” in Afchiv jur 
mthol. Amtomie, ed. Vichow, vol. lii, 1871. He treats of 
Avicenna on p. 480. I have another toxological fragment 
from the collection of the Alliance, and a further small one 
from the collection of the late Mr. Mosseii, as stated above. 

Text 




iii 'pr |x ‘p; "s 

iT^S? 

n^c .T2S1 tDpa mn.si nPn ps'-nsK 

nbo nmi ipi “ppns'icnm t.cn* “p3^3 

b^«pno 

fn-, xTj "pipiepK “ ” rp^ 

pan mpD cKn Pn* pr 
pn pi<ni' I * * ha A nanp Pk » 

Pki mpa 

•KpiK 136 ”3-t2 33n 331' 'np'pC* 10 

* , ji * * ♦ ♦ ♦ P3 'n^N* naK2 patis 'a ']hi pp2N “ 

. . ifiN'i 31' hi^ Dmhh rh^) jjr6 k3k 'b 


12 









Fol. lb. 
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njN*n “nip ninSK ik 13 

n'l Pric :i:' * pPn tj :in\s* j^-^pj w 

n'"iK“nD Jx.t 2 T bSrb ysn iTinhid 15 

'5 pSn ^‘p^K !N‘"n n pb-ti j“ik\s* nsr 

p'iS Nibp fp pjDMCK ha n 
jprsbK PnD" Khw inK\s* ha rp^ is 

Kti’KH bK '2 pp:K .TOibn Pk . w 

ii:hp p 2 b^:>^s*^ “ ,n 2 K 20 
p ini “pxnpK' bK '2 pKn bx ccp bK 21 
cnnx'ib^i N'snpbNi «^ii 2 2 nn 2 'hp Kibp 22 
KrK ^n: Kijn^ncK ksdi 23 
bN* ini K“2Kr2ii2 iTPk; 'ni n^bx: “Vk b^;; n2i: 24 

iMIlWh 

•|D 

/♦ “Dbia 25 

fol. lb. 

np' ♦ ^‘ 0 X 2212 n'bK; bb pc 22 bN pobs' bap npa 1 

jixan bK 

m\n 2 nnnK 2 '' 2 m ’’2 bann 2bp bsn 2 

b ** "bKbp nip nar * D2 bx- nn\s*n 2''an pb ha pnn 3 

**b poa KbK 2 ni2K2i n2;p KbK n nxiiaai 2''a ^ 
'2 N‘22" Ka nni N'aa biapa Nn^na 2Kpb a 2"a 5 
jfnain ““dn* ^n* pni2 nn^aty^?^ “pasna bs^amn ^ 

"2 P2T1 

“’pnaK anna '"bpi n:N‘n bx bpi bapnan jjra xax ^ 
“ps‘a pn “=na’a jxjr X 3 X ^2 najp bx bbn’ « 

A na ppn 

bx ppb nnpnb * iX’’b'axD tTbxj ■'ni pa bap naa" ^ 
bx '2 bann naa bxi abp bxi nnpa 10 

"lb nm pii nan * 'xiaa bx axibb nxaa bx nnnx n 
pnax paai xpaix naia'* nty ,T2 nxna np pan 12 ^ 
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“ Dxsn oKina 'b KpnD 

ibb mn jod *“ “^Binp ““ n^ap 14 

phDJs' K^n j p^ 2 vsn pomi ibick f]i:n nnin 15 
r\2m “im j?S3 “[Si pnDKi SriB Sx Snts is 

in xa _ 

Ban xit'x pncxi ^bij? ” xd Sx ,tb j?p:x ip mSx n 
iiB'^ai 1 X 11 "B ht^p Sx XI p 3 i xais* pHDxi nixn is 
'Bi Sxpna 13a nsxBi ibj^ f'j?xBi pi pcaB 19 
5]'’3 j-'Bxra Sa>'xi Sxpna pai nBXB Sip" nax 20 

xjSp 

pj>'B"Sx pSxj x:Sx xS nixBx Sx nSxj Saj? iBa 21 
laSan ipi xaip Sx xmJUBnDx nSx mt 22 

npBx: xnix xnrexja ibi cxi ix p imb xi'b 23 

foL 2a, 

xkpx raP nij?a 1 x 1 :xai Sxi Blp ix nipiiSl 1 

XU Sx 

^hp hp: X 1 X 1 xi'xBincxi Baj? Sx ppa nipnl 2 
Sx mix Sx %B Sbii xixip nspi* Sx Bar Sx 3 

1 XBB 

B'U ”jSax iBiv iiiBa xim ^ 

1 Sxp nBx ibb: 'bv pix 1 ua 11B1 ixi ua “ ii 5 

pix 

xa ,nSr Spxi ^iifa [x:xl 'b nSpxi mi: npicx « 

in 

im niBx pa: " mix nrpi pa^x: in i'b rp-i< ip 
Sx ns rp:K pSi ij?3 pi dx'x : ibiixi x:x Sx cb » 
13X1 pSi irBi * iiSax Sx nip n's :ibi |x "Sx :Sax » 
Sb:ip kii ■" 111 pa:i xpix paxi xii h nxap nr ^ 
mr :iaa xii 1 isax Si:a xii ]i n:n Sb:!: i^ii n 
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'bp bpiiKi bns ha bna p'^Ji bs* pnox iin ^ 12 

rpp 

■’bNvLn'J no tobpi “1K2: bK pnDKi 'itp 'ity iib^K b^ 12 

tp' 

"isn* bx 'ei ks bx p'DJ bN* 14 

“ 112 X 2 Dninn 

Dnp 2 t 2 N“i ♦ ♦ ♦ Kiia nbsDpxi “[dd omn inip |wi"n is 

xjx '2 P 21 X 1 x:bp fi '2 is 
J 2 i“pi:i x'“i ' 2 p':i 2 i;i bb “ni bx pxnpx bop n2Jr i’ 
nonp bx nx'onbb n™ np2x:o is 

n^nnn np 'nbx nx*on bxi n'ojbo bxi naoio bxi 19 

bx 

xn2pii mpo bx n'ipnb p2x: ini nbxni xrao p2 20 
P‘11 121' * no'ij bx xnn2ioii xnnbo b'n xnpjn 21 
: “DID nip j'bxpno 2'0 bx boiD pbxpno 1 nonx mi 22 
•'DODO bxpna n,::: jxiDpr bxpjio ‘m't’XDO bpxno 23 

fol. 2b. 

Dmn |o pxnpx bopn p2x t 2:2 pp' 'dodo 1 
[bxl 'ip' (lif'i x'n 'DD'mo bb xrx nni bx f xnpx 2 
nnpo bx HDion tnbn 122 bxi nnpo 3 

b2iD XII h DID lip Xii ■' 111 pii 121' * ii'o:b2 bx 4 

« 2 'obx 

niopn xniix |xi p 2 x t2J2 “jbi ppx ?]Pji pomi 5 
“ */ X'JIOpD Jill j n'2 Tf blDO s 
Diixm '1 '2D’'Diit3 bb n2XJ bxi ni bx pxipx 1 
n2'jp np2xjo 'P10X2TK tn ® 

niiDiii 122 bx pjii 12210 bxi no'ipbx nx'onbb , 9 

bxi 

“ 'I'lr mixi j boiD s^ii h mi pii 121' * |xpi' 10 
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fm ^ " 

• niKiij? 

A “p:n-o f>s'ipK Sapr nsxW 12 
nj?B 2 a bx Tns im b'xix ^x p |ax ?2 
rrnna ‘:>xi “Diin ‘^x idt bx pP _ 

' n,^np bx nx'sn bxi xponDxbbT pb bx pPxn ^xt 
si^n Dnnn ■'Dtiosi ps^nm xsp my [xnln ii n n n-^y 
nxpQ “nmbo bniD “nsnp lonlm “pmD£x i" 

ihD nDnx 

□"np TDiD I'anm p pxnpx “bn p bs^yx Dnnn i« 

'boy bx “xm 

nPxJ bb nnmD bx ^^TbxJ bx nm |nn£nr..D bx pD 20 
nysxis nPa bx mbx: nm x;;xd _ 21 

‘^x xiiyx y^aP Dbp bxi nDD bxi nnyc Px n'lprP 22 
nDxn tDxytD bx mniy nDin Dbn Px nP^n mnxi 23 
['c>iim . * siii nnnxi nPJ npj nnDx nPD Px nnxi’y 24 
“pbn Py 


i^ABfC TRANSCEIPTION 

j:> ^ Cj^ if Cr^ ^ 

Li^ 

-(''O 

^\j> I _p.fr >A.ij . . ^ 

ft _ji ;4 bifi ^ ^ 'i' X* ^ 

4 t ^ ^ 

•Oi-fr ‘b-ijs ft-iit j_pj_ ji ^3 ^ 




iWBM M 









Fol. 2I». 
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«y c ss'Xc 

„ 4 - „rr^ j j£ 2 .js,d 5 


? / 


dX^c:>\j 

9- ^ 

3^^ I ^>- 6 

JU'i^ . . . . 


Infusio digera ^ 

c- e 


p 

SAsiii (jl Cj\ 

'*' ^ I *^ / •* '*" 

JL>.i_J C_^-J«’ _;-■ G.'^ " 

liii cJj^» 

«* 

^ 0^ 0 
1^51 ^ ^ ^iiaL^ (3 L H 

,.•... ^j.) Aists^lj ^ 12 

... jA> ^ }*i 13 

J j.xaja 3 l 14 

.\jbJJi ^Uji 51 jb 15 

^■| As-b ^jll •^^Jl 16 

. i 3 y j_^..^VI 17 


JRAS. JANUARY 1935. 


9 
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IB 

;iJ! 19 

I— 1I3 ^ ^ 

Ud3b ji 22 

Uj 23 

f*J Galia Mxiscata 24 

.'. dX^ 


25 

fol. lb. 


’** % 

Galia Miiscata Ak^ 1 

£UaJl iS 

^jl3 ^aSI S' 

. ji ' ' 




l_A^j t« ^j3 s.lc ‘ *3^ 


IH 7 
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> 

iS 

nh- 

; .Ul 

(3 ji.=^ (0 

8 




, 0^ * 1 " 

, . 4» J jL.} 


J1 

I.J1 « ^ IaL* 

U« aJU 

9 

J' 

i 1^ (3*^*^* 

o*Aa^ 

10 


'j-f jj- 

5 

.IJ-'sCil ^llBjU'XJI ijil 

11 

CP^\ 



12 

> 


J^b 

Cr'U^'^ <3 l2_i>=:-vu 

13 


(> 

J- 

^ki ^ jL-!L^^ J ■ c5 

14 




Cj^ 


lr%r 

dUlj 


s. 

JaCs 

15 




t}^l 


(S 

«W 

tfA5.5 

16 




:>j3 tL-« 


' •*> 

j l^> \ 

^a:-wb 

^*^11 *3 ^ 

17 


(i 

j^]i i: 


18 

A>-lj 

«*> ■ 

' j>'^ 

^^0 (^_-_^L.) j JjJ 

19 
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- J-xPb JlXt^ 20 

. Ilia cJi— J 


Alya galie alyefangiyeh 

|_^15Cj Aaj 5 .UaS11 U 

<»4l) Igi^ (3-5 tlr"* W* 


21 


9,2 


23 

fol. 2a. 

iiSl 1 


<-^1251 

'a jiVl 3 y 


i 

^*ci^ 1 ‘Ai>' jjf.) 


AZlvi? 

Asfc..^ 

33 a.*) jl '^j' 

..^3 

dLj A-L< Jj 

<Si 


IjjI 

t*> 

4I-a*> 



1 bb* |l (3 «^><.,^i3 

4W 

C^‘ 

.1 J>- 

•.-»/» 



ij3 s.l« aIc 

■ i 

C-i-*(*J 

0 ']p 0 


A_-.9 ^2i 1 Ai 





dCi 

A>*-> 3-^.5 ')^-^ 



J1 


8 
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Am.-* J « ^ ^ (3 1 (3| 9 

wii-Lr cll)j> 

^j3 LjjI (i;j^3 3 10 

«. 

^.i^l Jjtl-:> ^\ji' ~^'^' “(^OLfc S 11 

S' 

(3,^ 

J a»i>. 

A,.«] 3 

4j la!.\k.^>-'3 jL,A4it!l 3 13 

ol J] Ali 

^ {^3 i,^ 14: 

j , • , , ^^3^ ^^^3 1^ 

TrocMscM diarriiodon 

4x*A 25! cljL.«srsfciS A 18 

31 cL^c?tL*.4^ u5 ^!l ol^l j \S 1 ^ 

jji^^ L'^'^ 3*^1 

^ ^ ^ •*» / 

3jj ‘^^Ji • ^-^.j^j-i W^l 21 


J*=rb 
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22 




fol. 2h. 


0 5 . / 0 > 


<>• cP'A ' u^:’. ' “^rl oVl l 

Trochisci diarrhodon ^ 

» > 
c 5 j — 1 

SAaII Ai ^Ju-iaj^3 A^SJI^ dAA,4 3 








> «• 


0 ^ 

« -^ *• » 0 > 

/, L) j.^A^ 4r^f aS% 6 

fr 

TroscHsci di rozados ^y d^sU]!^ 7 

et eupatorii 8 

«3A-»»o 4.*^j^ _;i^3 oyyj 9 

^iji:> At"^' ^\j> Aj\l ( 3 j^ 

i 

“^’30 


10 
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u'J- 








<«.) 


11 


•’• 

AaAiH jrv'ii^ cy*<j-*^— * 

«. 

2uJuii 

cJiAj 

^ 0 e t 

^>-S| ^Ljii a-5sc«^-1^ ^ uy-^ 

X—- ^ 

y' cy 

^_jti (j^ j> yy Cf* S^i f 

.L.J 

Galia “'(Jf^ t/J dS^ 

2^9 II# d) jiil aJU Maima 

Ji tlk&l ^;^j) -ACfb 6^A\ \jS:3 
Xi-\^ . ^uiaSi 

SJi>-b 

diji ^ 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


24 
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Teanslation 

Jol, la. 

1. of each one a Kabul ounce, fumitory— of each one four- 
drams and some say 

2. Senna, eight drams, polypody six drams, . . . Agrimonia. 
Enpatoria five drams. Boil 

3. the whole, except the thyme“Weed, in three ahddt of 
water. Others boil it 

4. in whey, until one ahdali remains. After this throw 
upon it 

5. thyme-weed, give it only one boiling, strain it and mix 
in it 

6. black hellebore, one dram, agaric one half a dram, 
Indian salt ... a mithhdl. 

7. Draft of a laxative [i.e.] Infusio digerra. 

8. It purifies the head and the stomach, is iiseful for fever 
that has become chronic, 

9. for pains in the . . for headache, for stomachache, 
and for 

10. megrim. Let the laxative be taken [together with] half 
an oimce of good aloes of each one. 

11. Steep this . . , boiled agrimony , . . [and put] 

12. this ill a glass vessel and place it in the siin for twelve 
[nights and ?] days 

13. or more, as needs may be . . . 

14. Another method of preparing a laxative is this:' Let 
him take ont that which divides the , . [No,] 218 

15. , the black bile. It is nsefnl for troubles of the brain, 
when it is affected. 

16. Let a laxative be taken and aloes, of each five drams. 
Soak this in cooked 

17. thyme-weed, as we have explained above. 

18. A further preparation .of a laxative : let him ease and 
get out all 

19. pMegmy matter, soak [in water] that has been cooked 
with wild thyme 
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20. [one] abdaM^ and do as we Lave explained. 

21. Tlie eigMli section, dealing witli pastiles. It is made 
np of 

22. that which we have to say according to the theory of the 
important men and the ancients and their practices, 

23. as well as of that which we ourselves have discovered. 

24. Description of the preparation of Ghaliyah, i.e. Ghdliyah 
nmskatah, which is the Sukk perfumed wdth musk. 

fol lb. 

1. Account of how to prepare the perfumed Sukk, in 
Latin Galia muscata '"h It strengthens the brain 

2. and the heart, and enters into the composition of many 
medicines. 

3. It improves the complexion, and it betters the breath of 
the mouth. Let be taken aloe-wood of Cambodja 

4. that is in good condition and well-selected, five portions ; 
ambergris and camphor, three portions; musk, nine 
portions 

5. of good quality, a portion of the viscid substance of 
gum-tragacanth mixed with rose-water, as much as 
enters into 

6. the composition of the tablets that are like the leaf of 
the myrtle-tree. Let this be put and inserted in 

7. a glass vessel, being mixed [there] as long as is necessary. 
But, according to the opinion of others, 

8. one should dissolve the amber in a vessel of glass with 
a little of the oil of ben, and kneed it with this. 

9. Account of how to prepare the Sukk, i.e. galia sabelian ?, 
for strengthening the weakness of the 

10. stomach, the heart and the liver. It is used, also, in the 

11. chief medicines used in the case of eminent men. Let 
there be taken a leaf of a fresh rose 

12. in "which just a little dryness has begun to appear — 
one ounce and a half. Pound it 

13. completely in a marble mortar, working it with 
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14. aromatic aloe-wood of Cambodja, the choicest gilli- 
. flower, gum -Arabic, Indian ward, — from each one 

of them 

15. a dram and a half ; yellow sandal-wood, two drams ; 
sesame, three drams. Grate this 

16. as you would [grate] antimony powder. Grate this with 
rose-leaves and moisten it with a little rose-\¥ater 

17. in which has been dissolved the gum-arabic. Pound it 
again. Moisten it 

18. a second time. Then, pound it again, so that it can be 
used on that very day ; perfume it 

19. with musk weighing two-quarters ; amber and camphor, 
of each one a mithkdl. In 

20. another copy he says one and a half mithhdl of 
camphor’'. Do the rest as we have said. 

21. Account of how to prepare the pastile of aromatics ; 
in Latin galia galie alyspangiyelu 

22. It is that which the ancients have invented and have 
already spoken about it 

23. many men. It serves various purposes. It is useful 
fol. 2a, 

1. for strengthening the heart, the brain, the stomach 
and the rest of the digestive organs ; 

2. for strengthening the weakness of the rK‘rv(‘S and when 
they become paralysed. Now, wiien the weak nerves 

3. have regained their strength, it [i.e. the preparation] 
may be used for [preparing] strong medicines. 

4. , This, then,, is .the way to prepare it. Let aromatic 
'e.mblicmyrabolans be 'taken, 

5. Bemove from it its rawness, and take of tins four ounces — 
in another copy he says six ounces 

6. Pulverize this into meal, put it into a glass vessel, and 

pour over it rose-water, 

7. in which dried roses have been soaked, and one-half of 

the peel of a citron. Cover up 
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8. the month of the vessel. Leave it [thus] for three days. 
Aiter this mix in it the 

9. eniblic myrabolans, until the force of the emblic has 
come into the mixture. After this, take 

10. aloe-wood of Cambodja, ten drams; ramik, one 
ounce and a half ; roses, ten drams ; cloves, 

11. ten drams ; Indian spikenard, three drams ; yellow 
sandal-wood, four drams ; gum-Arabic, 

12. six drams. Pulverize the whole, as one would do in 
making antimony-powder. Then, throw upon this just 
a little 

13. of the emblic myrobalans. Pulverize that which results, 
and, mix this powder well until 

14. the powder shall have absorbed all the w^ater. At the 
end, perfume it with a dram of camphor, 

15. two drams of amber and a dram of musk. Put this into 
[proper] shapes, and treat them 

16. as we have explained, and place [them] in a glass vessel. 

17. [No.] 223. xiccount of how to prepare pastiles of rose — 
in Latin ‘^trochischi diarrodon’h 

18. Its uses are many for fevers that are chronic 

19. and complicated and [accompanied by] phlegm ; for 
fevers from which has become enflamed 

20. the body, and has become changed. It is useful for 
strengthening the stomach and removing any weakness 
it may have, 

21. and [any] pain it may have. It throws off any mucous 
or strange humours it may have. Let be taken six leaves 

22. of red roses, t'wo mithhSls of aromatic musk-root, two 
mithhdU of glycyrrizha glabra, three 

23. mithJcdls of bamboo-manna, one miihkdl of saffron, 
one half of a mithkdl of 

fol 2b. 

1 . mastic. It should be worked with date wine, and pastiles 
equal to a dram made out of this ; 
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2. pastiles of rose also ; in Latin '' TrocliiscM Diarrliodon 
They strengthen 

3. the stomach and the liver ; they heal the phlegmic of 
the stomach. 

4. Let rose-leaves be taken, ten drams ; liqiiorice-root, 
five drams ; spikenard 

5. two drams and a half. Knead this with date wine. 
If thou wishest to make it 

6. laxative, add to this three drams of scammony. 

7. Pastiles of rose and agrimony, in Latin trochisclii di 
rozados 

8. el eupatorii ’h Its utility is marvellous 

9. for chronic fevers and for complicated ones, for pain in 
the liver, for its non-functioning and for 

10. jaundice. Let be taken rose-leaves, eight drams ; 
spikenard, three drams ; Chinese rhubarb 

11. four drams; bamboo-manna, one dram and a half; 
liquorice-root, three drams ; the juice of 

12. agrimony, ten drams. Let pastiles be made [of it] with 
Spanish jennet. 

13. Pastiles of roses, handed down to us from those of 
ancient days. They are very useful 

14. for troubles of the stomach, for bad digestion, for those 
who suffer from tumours, 

15. for those that have a bad colour, for exhaustion, and for 
chronic fever. 

16. Let there be taken: roses, three drams; Cambodja 
aloes, two drams ; mastich, one dram and a half ; 

17. absinth,, one dram; cinnamon, saiidal-wood, galingale, 
oderiferous cane, from each one of these 

18. a <lram. Make of this pastiles, [ea,ch weiglu’ug] two drams 
by means of old wine 

19. and. honey-water. 

20. A perfumed pastile for those living in luxury, i.e. tlie 
larger Galia muschata, in Latin ‘‘ Galia Manna 

21 . It is the Galia taken by kings, useful 
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22. for streiigtlieniiig the stomach, the liver, the heart 
and all the other parts of the 

23. alimentary system. It strengthens endurance and 
. excites the wi.sh. to eat. Take 

24. the syrup of dates, one abdah ; give this one boiling 
and clear [it . . ,] 

upon this. 

Notes 

1 111 the MSS. referred to in the opening notes, these words are always 
written out. 

2 This is alwaj^s WTitten with o at the end. What a Kabul 

ounce is I do not know^ I cannot find that the capital of Afghanistan 
had a special set of weights and measures. 

® Low, PflmmenMmmti, "pj). 27, 28, “ Pfefferkummel.” See Ibn Baitar, 
ii, No. 1264. 

^ y‘;Ar. According to Ibn Bait., i, No. 416, this is a Berber word for 
the 7roXv7r6B(,op — a sort of fern. 

® I cannot make out the first two letters of the word. The following 
is probably nSKIl = In the remnants of the medical dictionary. 

Alliance, H. ]r)4A, fo], 83a (Schwab says: “a la fin quartre 
pages d’un vocabulaire roman-arabe, plusicurs IT. sont endom- 
niagees”), I find MS. Bibl. Nat. 2993, s.v. 

^ A-sli- ojUa/»_5 <AUj) Jijj ^ tliUil (J^ 

Jb ^ Uoldl cLr See also Ibn Bait., iii, 1618. 

It is the Agrimo^iia Eupatoria, so called after Mithridates Eupator ; 
Low, }), 33 ; ef. also La Chmide Encydopddie, s.v. Eupatoire. MS. 

Alliance, H. i 54 a, fob 266: ( = K"n HOT KmiOKStZr‘'K DSK: 

nby -h airry Ninta nmx (=.1:;^ ^i) d"3 
{= jij p bKi -iNBiTjn msa imsi sa nNa?n ni^ya 

•’tyipai -hpin-'i aaan lajoa ^■'yr mnnian (?)i3Nnar inxnaty 
]spn ynm (^naarayxn) 'lasxrn aaan nmim i^inan 

(iinrcadabic) p oy nawm mmpm iiptym 

7Ti:Dax •’ym ijpjyoi itindn li^ptya ’yn mman. cf. Avicenna, 

i, p. 279. 

^ {j = €Vt<?VjUov. See Ibn Bait., i. No. 112; 

Meyerhof, Honam ibn Idiaq, p. 209. 

’ What rm3.K means I do not know. I cannot find it in any dictionary. 

® ‘Svhcy ; in French ** petit lait See Ibn Bait., iii, 

No. 2066. 
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» iXXepopvs. Ibn Bait., ii, No. 773. It is, I tMnk, the Ellehorus 
officinalis. 

The scribe has put a dot over the 3, where it does not belong. On 
Avicenna, i, p. 278, has a long article upon it and its uses. 
It is the poli/posus officinalis. See Ibn Bait,, iii, No. 1622. 

^ Dozy “ infusion ”. Johnson in his Diet, says it is a Greek word. 

Dr, Meyerhof considers that I J^\ is an Arabic corruption of 

the bitter laxative lepa mKpC mentioned by Galen. I can find no 
mention of it either in Avicenna or Ibn Bait. 

This looks more like Italian than Spanish ; though MS. Bodleian 2836, 
Heb. d. 68, contains fragments of a medical dictionary containing 
recipes in Spanish, but in Hebrew characters ; and MS. Bodleian 
2836, Heh. d. 68, has fragments of a medical dictionary giving the 
Arabic terms with Spanish translation and explanation. 

A sort of headache. MS. Alliance, H. 156a (nnalp^JK aKns), foL2a 

has: ■’33X3 inx ’’D 3'’n'’ y?! ins np-ipty Isx xaxi 

IX nnxn axbsx ix nysmio msnx xnx xnaaoi cxn 
D'7pn naa naibra nxaxbyi mnxa. Th© first few pages ©f this 

MS. have been added by a much later hand and in square script. The 
rest of this most interesting MS. is in a very peculiar script, which I 
think shows a Persian ductus. When I first studied the MS. the pages 
were all stuck one to the other and I had to unstick them with 
great care. 

Or ‘‘ perfumed aloes ”. 

The number of days must have been mentioned here ; but the spot 
is blotted out. 

« aba bx is put here only to fill out the line ; the word is given in 
full at the beginning of the next line. For this reason the scribe has 
put a dot over the I!. 

Reading niiUN — ^the dot over the K may mean nothing, 

MS. Bibl. Nat. 2993, fols. 88a to 946, has a full chapter on “ pastiles ” 
(rpo^tWot). See also the MS. of al-KalSnisi, BibL Nat, Arabe 2946? 
fols. 1056 to il2a. 

Ghalia, sukk, and ramik are all perfumed renu^flies. Dr. l^Ieyerhof 
refers me to an article on Perfumes in the Arckiv filr di(> Gcsch. dcr 
Eaturwissenschaft nnd dcr 7'cc}inil\ Leipzig, 1913, vi, pj). 418 fT. 

21 On d-CUi iiOl see MS. Bibl. Nat. Arabe 2093, M. 92n : ls.Ua 

; but the wording is not tlie same as in our fragnemt. On 
sec Ibn Bait., ii, No. 1201, 

22 On the use of musk see EticyvI. Bn'i.., h,v., MS. Bibl. Nat, Arab<> 2946, 

foL 1736: . Lj'ull j jl>. 

J ^ 'iV^J 1 , , , 

*^"1KDp Khmer, i.e. Oambodja ; tiiougb none of my authorities 
give Cambodja as a special place from which aiW"W(K»(| comcH, 
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The letters are used merely to fill out the line ; they are the first 
letters of the first word on the following line, 

25 go Dozy s.v. 

28 i.e. Ilyrtus communis ; see Ldw, p. 50. 

2’ One would expect 1 in the genitive ! 

28 gJiwaiya, diminutive of 

29 On Ban, the ben-tree, see Avicenna, i, p. 139 ; Ibn Bait., i, No. 226, 
and note attached by de Saey. It is the Guilandina Moringa. 

28 What “ Sabil37an ” is I do not know ; nor does Br. Meyerhof. 

2^ W^as this to be used onlj^ in the case of important or rich persons ? 

23 Ibn Bait., ii, No. 1603, mentions -> as one of the kinds of 

aloe- wood. 

23 again KDp are the first three letters of the following word. 

24 ]^g^ Bibl. Nat. Arabe 2946, fob 176a : ^ 

jjIsaI-I ^ wJsil (Sjhj ^ 

22 ttUlj “ An astringent lozenge made of the juice of unripe grapes 
or of nutgalls and pomegranate bark, sometimes containing musk and 
used as a perfume or ornament.” Redhousc, Turkish and English Dictionary, 
s.v. See also Johnson and Vullers. 

2® On Jii ^ see Avicenna, i, p. 243. MS. Alliance, H.. 154a, fol. 11a : 
fi^’n ne ■'ban'ij [i.e. Kapv6^v),Xov, Low, p. 355 ] '’!5''S'!snNj ijssanp 

xamiflsxn pthm I’vn lanaa msin -nn’i nan nn aia’"' 
TSiXT xaarasrxn nnrm K'pn b’rT'i naam 

2’ Should real!}? be -D3?, with Nade. See Avicenna, i, p. 242 ; Ibn Bait., 
ii, No. 1407. 

28 j , S 00 p, 37 g^ and the authorities cited there. 

2 ® ^f. See Ibn Bait., i, No. 145. Low says that it is Einblic myrabolana. 

Jj,- 

« “anriN. 

82 In the space left blank towards the end of the line, there is a word 
written in what seems to be Latin. It ends with the letters cisij. 

82 i.e. rpox^a^fcos Bcappohov, 

88 j i.e, ghjcyrrhiza glabra. See Ibn Bait., ii, No. 1250. 

8 2 MS. Alliance, H. 154a, fob Mb: 

rns^ap la w 2 ”'' a''p D''snta b''sn rnasv anar x''^ . □■'sna 
nps'’’np ]a abn pTn^'i mann prn momaai rbpbxn ]a biyri 
p ^•’yT'T nzaann npwa naxim ]ian!&m Pjwynai nan 
n'’!3K nanxn mjm xaarasxa man^m nasm mnnn mmpn 
wbnjc? IX p]Titrr •’as: pp mman 
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4 e On the margin ytabx = Jf-- i-®- Avicenna, i, 

p. 223. Ibn Bait., ii. No. 1237, gives the various kinds of and 

Two Words have again been added-not in Hebrew letters-ending 

xxi oiscoi^f 

■>8 Soammonia, in good Arabic See Ibn Bait., ii, No. 1193. 

« On Aijb see Ibn Bait., ii. No. 1018. He cites an especial 
treatise onAubarb, where various kinds are mentioned, and says that 
that of China is the best. 

50 - Persian “sweet resin” or “ Spanish genet” (Dozy). 

51 ti tumour ”. See Johnson and Dozy. 

88 See Ibn Bait., i. No. 113, where one can find a long article on absinth. 

53 lij “cinnamon”. Johnson says “a kind of cinnamon”. See 
Dozy s.v. and Ibn Bait., ii. No. 1201. 

54 On iiX “cinnamon” see Avicenna, i, p. 226; Ibn ^ Bait., ii. 
No. 1205. Leclero still thinks that it comes from the Greek ^vX^xv- 

5 5 Dr. Meyerhof “ lein on-grass-buds ”. Ibn Bait., ui. 

No. 1692, says simply that it is a generic name given to the flower of 
any plant ; and so, practically, does Dozy s.v. 

56 ll\ = axolvavBos, i.e. Andropagen schomanllms. Avicenna has a ddl 
<i, So does Ibn Bait., i, No. 29. Dozy has it only with a dhal. 

It is the oderiferoiis cane. 

**'!' Reading is not clear and uncertain. 

58 Avicenna, i, p. 280, has an article on ; l>«t he says nothing 
about Manna = Heb. |a, E.vodus xvii, 1.5. At the end 

of the article “ Manna ” in the Encyd. Brit, it is said that the Biblical 

manna answers very clearly to the tamarisk nianna. 

The ‘dJj ^ belongs to the next page. 

183 . 


4. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 
kote on the. tribal name MMB (MECH) 

In a former niimber of tin's Journal ^ the writer has 
proposed an explanation of the name Bard p-sd, and it now 
, seems that the designation; (or, dn Assamese spelling, 
JfeeA) applied to the western sections of the same 
people is also capril>]e of an interpretation going back to 
a Tibeto-Burman original 

The name lias usually been supposed to be a corruption 
of Sanskrit mlecca ‘'stranger, barbarian 'V ^ term of 
contempt applied by the neighbouring Hindus. But it seems 
at least as probable that an origin wdthin the tribe should 
be sought, since it is used not only by their neighbours but 
also to some extent liy the people themselves.^ As such 
tribal names are frequently simply words originally meaning 
"man it is not unlikely that the term 31 es may go back 
to this source. In such an event it may be expected to represent 
we-s,^ ill whieli me is the same word as Tibetan and Meithei 
mi " man ’h and -s is probably the same suffix as -si in Deori- 
Chutiya (Sibsagar) ma-si ^ (Lakliimpur dialect "man ’I 
Such a coalescence is not unknown elsewhere, and actually 
occurs in Kiihmg mis ® (for nii-s) " man 'h in which mi alone 
was originally undoubtedly "man"’ as in Tibetan, Thami, 
etc., -.S' being all that now remains of a formerly vocalized 

^ JBAS, 1929, pp. 851-3, 869-70. ^ 

- Livfjuifiific ^^urvei/ of Jndm^ vol. iii, pt. ii, p* 1. 

® Op. dt., p. 36. 

^ Hodgson, M iscellaneoua Essays relating to Indian SubjectSf vol. i, p. 72, 
note, writes ”, i.e. Mech, with long vowel quantity. 

® For ma hero as representing an original mit compare .Rungchhenbung 
ma-nd “ man ” for a probable original m^-nd) in agreement with Rai min 
<< Thami mx, Tibetan ml, etc. See JUAB, 1933, p. 850, n. 1. 

® Hodgson, op. cit., vol. i, p. 181. The writer also has been given this 
form as against. Khambii (=^ Khlong) mis^si of the Linguistic Survey 
(voL iii, pt. i, p. 411), in which the first s is doubtless due merely to the use 
of a conjunct consonant in the Nep&li spelliag (fiffW f<>r 

JBAS. JAxiTAEy J935. ' ’ 10 — ' 
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suffix Kffitmg also provides supporting evidence m tlie fact 
* appears for an infinitive suffix wMcfi m ne.ghbourxng 
Leots is'^L, as in Kfilung fa-m “ to eat ” 
sangpang, M-wA), Kfilung M-ye-m to go (R. -nui 
S and Kfilimg sU-U-m “to make meriy , and 

“to be” or “become”, and again by tbe reffiictiou 
at times of tbe genitive suffix -mi to -m, as m ft-m m ^ cafi ^ 
(for ^-mi m), 6-fd-m Mm “ my father’s bouse ” (for o-fa-mi 

Sucb apocopations are not in any way unusual, and it 
seems not improbable that Mes is thus to be numbered among 

them. 

(NOTE.-See also JBA8. 1929, pp. 851 and 869.) 

Stuaet N. Wolfenben. 

195. 


OS TEE FOBM OF THE BHAGAVAMlTA COSTAINED 
IN THE KASHHIBIAN MAH.AUHABAIA 

In to review, in vol. lii of the Journal of Iho Ao^ioan 
OneuUj SoAiy. of my edition of the Kashmirian recension 
of the Bhagaixdgm, Profaisor Edgerton has (on p. JO) 
Iptosifed L tot that the India Office MS. 2137, which H 
one of Dr. Suktbankar’s most important manuscripts in bis 
critical edition of the Makab/iaraia, tbough ^bailing from 
Kasbmir contains tbe vulgate text of the Gtia and not fbe 
onebrougbttoligbtbyme. This fact, be says, “ raises a certain 
presumption in favour of tbe vulgate text,” i.e. a suspicion 
that tbe text diverging from tbe vulgate is, m Kashmir as 
elsewhere, never found in manuscripts of tbe Mahabharata. 
Considering that the Gm has long since been leading, so to 
speak, a life of its own— there is, as will be remembered, even 
the theory that tbe bulk of it originated outside the 
Mahabhdratar-ihia seems, indeed, to be quite a legitimate 
hypothesis. Its probability is, however, weakened by the 

^ K. W with, Kfilung infinitive 
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fact, unknown to Professor E., and but recently disclosed by 
me (in tbe Winternitz Congratulatory Volume), that the said 
manuscript of the India Offi.ce is not free from traces of the 
Kashmirian .recension. Add to this the total ignorance, as to 
the vulgate text, of both the commentators of the Kashmirian 
Gitd, Ramaka,n.tha and Abhinavagupta, and the hypothesis 
becomes very nearly untenable. That it is actually untenable 
I am now in a position to show by means of Kseniendra's 
BhdratamaHjan (Kavyamala edition of 1898). This is 
a metrical paraphrase of the whole Malidblidrata, and its 
summary of the Bliagamdgttd (on pp. 392-404 of the edition) 
unmistakably betrays its being based on the Kashmirian 
recension. At its very beginning (Bhisma-parvan, v. 30) 
the first half of i, 1 of the Kashmir recension, viz. dJiarma- 
hetre himhsetre scinxikmimsamdgame, is echoed by tasmin 
ksatraksayaJcsetre sarvalisatrasamagame. Another palpable 
agreement, viz, with a passage of the Kashmirian recension 
which is missing in the vulgate {harsam asya nivartyaim 
soJcam asya daddti ca, occurring between iii, 37 and 38 of 
the vulgate text) is : rajogunasamutthena harsasoJcddiddyind 
(v, 68). Still another, viz. with the verse intervening in the 
Kashmirian recension between v, 17 and 18 of the vulgate 
{smaranto 'pi nmhus tv eiat sprianto 'pi svakarmani [ saktd 
api na sajanti pahke ravilcard iva ||) is : srnvanto 'pi vadanto 
'pi spHanto 'pi svakarmani | sahtd api na sajjanti panJce 
ravikard iva j]. These few examples will suffice to prove that 
the manuscript of the Mahahhdrata on which Ksemaraja- 
has based his condensation of the great epic, did contain 
the Kashmirian recension and not the vulgate text of the 
Bluigavadgltd, 

I may here be allowed to seize the opportunity of venturing 
a guess as to the introduction of the vulgate text of the Gita 
into Kashmir. The first Kashmirian author quoting from the 
latter is, so far as I know, a pupil of Ksemaraja, viz. 
Yogaraja, commentator of Abhinavagupta’s Paramdrthasdra. 

I am not quite sure whether he really knew the vulgate, 
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because tbe vulgate readings in bis work, as we have it, may 
Lely due to copying, os is tk. cse in some G. a monm 
LL L because tee is a later ante (Jayaratha) who 
stilf quotes from the Kashmir text only, lint a oonibinalion 
S cLn facts seems, indeed, to justify the assumpt.on that 
the miead of the vulgate in Kashmir began at about the .me 
of Yogaraja, i.e. in the twelfth century. Before th. a time tec 
°s not onlv no trace of the vulgate text o the G.la. 
L also, so'far as I can see, not a single indubitable refercnee 
rSaiiara or his works, although certa.n Vedant.c v.etm 
agreeing with or akin to Us, such as th. »«r »d 

ie (tehing "vijMmv “ 

Lring the ri«r« or .tyu..* aspect of the .absolute) an^ 
Ltioned and criticised. On the other hand, I have found 
that, whenever a manuscript coming from Kashmir contoin 
he iulgate of the Gita together with other texts, anrong tee 
Ler Le are generally some of ‘It" 

Sankara Vedanta. I am, tberefore, mclmed 
it was during tbe reign of tbe Kasbmman bug Harsa (1.089- 
1101), whose love of Daksinutya fasluon bas been notued 
bv Kalhana in bis Rajatarangvii ^ that the works of bankara 
and' bis school, and so tbe vulgate of the Chta on wbmb 
Sankara's GlNl-hMsya is based, began to attract 
of tbe Kashmirians. The lateness of tins date-o^r tfiue 
centuries after fenkara-is embarrassing 
explaiuable. The dni-rijaya of bankara was ver> Im . ^ 

nearly as complete as tbe traditional account.s woul.l mdxc us 
believe " The Kashmirian dvdnjaA, on the other bam . ueic so 
nniob engrossed in their own &/m that 

been practically inaccessible to any 

proclaim tbe Agwmm as its source and base, ilu.) i e^, 
Lreover, acquainted with Buddhism, Kashmir having been 

> Sf-e H. C. Kay> HUinry of Northor,. by 

= Note, o.g. that among f 

Haribhadra in the second half of the ^ 

is conspicuous by its absence, though tbe I urvamimaips 
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its stroiigliold for a long time, and must have, therefore, 
regarded the Safikara Vedanta, if they .knew it, as, what it 
really is : a Vedaiitic adaptation from Buddhist, philosophy. 
As such, i.e. unoriginal and heretical, as it appeared to them, 
it may have been ignored until the time when the flower of 
the Pratyabhijha school was over and a ruler of the country 
had taken a fancy to the wsouth. 

214 . F. Otto Schrader. 

A COLLECTION OF THE LITERABY REMAINS OF 
IGHACE GOLDZIHER 

On 18th October, 1933, an event took place at Budapest, 
Hungary, which is worthy of the attention of all those 
studying Islamology or Semitic philology. The President 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Mr. Albert de 
Berzeviczy, opened for the use of scholars the '' Goldziher- 
room of the Hungarian Academy, which contains all the 
literary remains of the celebrated Hungarian Orientalist, 
Ignace Goldziher (1860-1921). This very valuable material 
was presented to the Hungarian Academy of Sciences by the 
late scholar’s family ; its existence and arrangement in the 
building of the Academy are due to Professor Eugene de 
Balogh, former Minister of Justice, Secretary of the Hungarian 
Academy.' 

The collection of the Goldziher-room ’’ comprises 
Goldziher A entire scientific correspondence, the manuscripts 
of his unedited works, his notes collected, excerpts, and 
miscellaneous writings. Moreover, in the room are also 
deposited some objects belonging to the late scholar and 
a large collection of his friends’ portraits. 

The scientific correspondence of Ignace Goldziher contains 
about 13,700 letters from about 1,660 persons. Nearly every 
Islamic and Semitic scholar of his time, from nearly every 
country, including the entire Muslim Orient, corresponded 
with him. Especially numerous are the letters received from 
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Ms master, Heinricli Leberecht Fleischer, the famous Leipzig 
professor (1801-1888), and his great contemporaries, Michael 
Jean de Goeje, Theodor Noeldeke, and Christian Snouck 
Hurgronje. From Noeldeke 337 letters are contained in the 
collection; these have been supplemented by Goldziher’s 
200 letters to Noeldeke, the originals of which are kept at 
the University of Tubingen, and were sent to Budapest for 
the purpose of copying by the intervention of Sir M, Aurel 
Stein. It is to be hoped that similar supplements can be 
obtained also regarding other distinguished scholars. Many 
British and American Orientalists figure among the writers 
of the letters.^ A peculiar attraction of the collection is the 
letters of Goldziher’s Arabian friends, containing precious 
copies of texts from different Muslim centres. Some pieces 
in the collection he received also from non-Orientalist 
celebrities of his time, such as Ernest Renan or Theodor 
Mommsen. We also mention Ms correspondence with 
Hungarian scholars, who, of course, always consulted him in 
regard to Oriental languages, religions, and history. 

The contents of the letters are extremely various : many 
of them open up new problems and new paths of investigation 
in Islamic studies, and are full of interpretations of words 
or texts. The rich material of this many-sided correspondence 
can hardly be dispensed with by anybody studying the 
interior development of Islamology as a special branch of 
science with distinct methods of research, one of the greatest 
scholars of which was Goldziher. 

The collection also contains the manuscripts of Goldziher’s 
three longer, unedited works. These are : — 

^ Thus J, Abrahams, H. Z. Amedross, Sir Thomas W, Aniohl, A. A. Bevau, 
E. 0, Browne, P* Birduule, A, Btohler, F, G. Burkifcfc, J* Criciiton, Th. Duka, 
W, H. T. Gairduor, Margaret B, Gibson, J. Gilroy, R* Gofctheil, J. Hastings, 
P* Haupt, II* HirschfeM, M. Jastrow, S, Khuda Bukhsh, K. Kohler, Agnes S. 
Lewis, Ch. Lyall, J. A* MacClymont, I>* B. Macdonald, I>. B. Margoliouth, 
R* Martineau, F. Max MMIer, G. K. Nariman, A. Neubauer, R. A. Nicholson, 
T* W. Rhys Davids, Sir E. Denison Boss, W* Robertson Smith, Sir Aurei 
Stein, A* M. Suhrawardy, Oh. C. Torrey, Crawford H. Toy, W. Wright, 
S. M, 2Jwemer, and many others. 
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(1) A liistory of ilrabic literature, in Hungarian. Originally 
this work was written for the pupils of the eighth year of 
the grammar schools of Bosnia-Herzegowina, and was trans- 
lated for this purpose into Serbian in 1909. It deserves our 
especial attention, because it was written in the spirit of 
Muslim theology for the use of Muslim pupils. 

(2) Tlie intended edition of the Kitab taMMb al-alfdz of 
Abfi Yusuf Ya'cjub ibn Ishaq ibn as-Sikkit. From 1872 till 
1883 he prepared the publication of this work of the 
famous Arab grammarian, the edition of which was recom- 
mended to and repeatedly urged with him by his master, 
H. L. Fleischer. Originally he purposed to edit the Kitab 
fiqh ahlugha of Abii Mansur ' Abdalmalik ibn Muhammad 
ibn Ismail ath-Thalilibi, his later researches, however, 
proved that this work Avas based on that of Ibn as-Sikkit. 
For this reason he drafted a critical edition of the latter 
author’s iaMhtb ahalfdz on its MS. of Leyden. From 
motives unknown, however, he did not publish this work 
in his lifetime.^ 

(3) The intended edition under the title und Bchwur 
of the Aymcin al-^arab fil-jdhiUyy a of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim ibn 
'Abdallah an-Najirami, from the MS. of the Khedivial Library 
of Cairo, No. 234, Ms. 159-163, on which work he wrote in his 
"Notices sur la Htterature des Aymdn al-arab'" {Melanges 
Hartwig Derenbourg, Paris, 1909, p. 204). The Bid und 
Schwur, too, has remained unedited, though it contains a 
detailed introduction, collations, and notes.^ 

An important part of the collection is Goldziher’s very 
numerous and extensive notes on sundry Islamic topics, 
which, in all probability, are not contained in his works in 
print. These notes alone can give research-work to several 
students of Islam. Their catalogue is being drawn up. 

^ It was published at Beyrouth iu 1896 by P. L. Cheikho on the MSS. 
of Leyden and Paris, under the title La critique du langage, 

® It was published at Cairo in I343/19B4r^. 
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A . tiling apart in the collection is Goklziher’s excerpts 
which he himself copied from 1870 on from, the marmscripts 
of different libraries and the great part of which he used in his 
works. The collection contains many excerpts from the 
libra.ries of Leipzig, Leyden, Berlin, Gotha, Cairo, Damascus, 
Paris, and Vienna. 

Among the miscellaneous writings we mention his notes 
made after the lectures of his professors, both Hungarian 
and foreign ; the latter include such names as Fleischer, 
Steinsclineider, Rodiger, Dieterici, and Wetzstein. 

It can be seen from this brief survey that the rich contents 
of the Goldziher-collection can hardly be neglected by the 
scholars of both Islamology and Arabic and comparative 
Semitic philology. In this connection the present writer 
may perhaps be permitted to point to the necessity of the 
re-edition and the translation into Englisli of Goldzilier's 
well-known and much-used principal works. It may be of 
some interest to dwell here on Goldziher’s (connections with 
Great Britain. In 1893 he became an honorary meinber of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
1904 an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. In the same year he was appointed among the first 
corresponding fellows of the British Academy. Also in 1904 
the University of Cambridge conferred on him the degree of 
D.Litt., and in 1906 he received the degree of LLD. from the 
University of Aberdeen. He was invited to Cambridge for the 
fellowship of W. Robertson Smith aft<‘r this scholar's deatin 
a new edition of whose Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia 
was provided with additional notes by Goldziher in h,K)3. 
Some of his works have been translated into English ; his 
Voiiesungen uber den Islam were originally na^ant for the 
American public, and their English translation had alr(‘a,dy 
been printed in America during the war, wlnug on account of 
its deficiencies, it was recalled by Goldziher and was never 
issued. A new and correct English translation of this 
important manual of Islamology would be very welcome, the 
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more SO as it could now be made from its second, posthnme 
edition enlarged with Goldziher’s additional notes and 
published in Geririaii by Franz Babinger in 1925. The English 
translation of liis would similarly 

be highly desirable ; at the same time, this could also be 
the second edition of tliis work, which is all the more necessary 
as the origiiuxl copy of Goklziher contains a great many 
corrigenda and {idditional notes which are available for 
a possible Englisli translation. 

But not only the great works of Goldziher await their 
English translations and simultaneously their revised and 
enlarged second editions ; his smaller papers, too, are well 
worthy of being collected and translated into English, on 
account of their rich and many-sided material. This equally 
holds good for his papers in Hungarian and those in foreign 
languages, for as A. A. Bevan justly states ^ Most of 
Goidziher’s writings were published in German, but 
unfortunately some of them remain shrouded in the 
impenetrable obscurity of the Hungarian language. It is 
most earnestly to be wished that all his contrilmtions to 
learning should, as soon as possible, be rendered generally 
accessible to Orientalists, for even his briefest articles have 
a permanent value.’' Goidziher’s Hungarian papers can mostly 
be regarded as preparatory studies to his great works 
published in, foreign languages. Their translation into English 
would be all the more necessary as some of them treat of 
problems on which he never wrote in his greater works or in 
his papers in foreign languages.® As for his papers in foreign 
languages, the copies in his use were all provided by him 
with additional notes and insertions, which in many cases are 

^ The origirmi copies of this and all the other works mentioned in our 
article, provided witli Goldziher’a own additional notes and corrigenda, 
are in the possession of his son, Mr. Charles Goldziher, Ph.D., at Budapest. 

^ See his obituary notice in JJRAS»t 1922, p. 144, 

® Such is e.g. his paper, A toTtir^tifdB az arab irodalomban (" The Writing 
of History in Arabic Literature a summary of which is given in my paper, 

“ The Kitab aUMuntazani of Ibn al-Jan^ JBAS.f 1932, on pp. 49—50. 
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longer than the original papers themselves. They had already 
been prepared for publication in six volumes^ but the German 
editor unfortunately becoming a bankrupt, this plan could 
not.be realized. 

In connection with the Goldziher collection of tlie Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, and the necessity of the re-editioii and 
English translation of his works/ we may finally romcmber 
a very important legacy of the late scholar whicli is in the 
possession of his son, Mr. Charles Goldziher, Ph.D., at Budapest. 
This is Goldziher’s copy of Preytag’s famous Arabic Dictionary 
in four volumes, which he kept enlarging wnth notes and new 
interpretations of words and phrases until his death. In his 
lifetime he always used to say that a new Arabic dictionary 
could be compiled on the base of the Freytags '' of de Goeje, 
Noeldeke, and himself. If, therefore, a complete dictionary 
of Arabic will be edited by some sort of international co- 
operation, for this purpose the '' Frey tags of all these three 
deceased, prominent Arabists can and, indeed, must be used. 
Their marginal notes and additions are, to a certain extent, 
the philological legacies of their long, exceptionally productive 
lives, and are to be made available for the good of every 
research worker in Islamic sciences and Semitic philology. 

216 . JoSEPfi DE SoMDOVr. 

^ For a list of Goldzilxer’s complete works, sec the Bihihgmphie des 
wmres de Igriaoe Goldziher ^ par Beniani Heller, Puljlic'atioas <ie i’flcole 
National© des Langues Orientales Vivaixtes, Paris, Oeul.lmer, 1927. 
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Mencius ON the Mind : Experiments in Multiple Definition. 

By J. A. Richards. 8|- x pp. xvi + 132 + 44, ills. 1. 

London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co,, 1932. 

10^, 6cl 

Dr. Richards is already author or joint-author of two of 
the nearly seventy volumes of the International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method already issued 
by the same publishers. He has paid a visit to China in pursuit 
of his subject and has been especially interested in the philo- 
sophy of Mencius. In consequence he has produced this 
volume which will be welcomed by those interested in 
philosophy and psychology and particularly in the contribution 
of Mencius. Whether Mencius in his discussion with Kao Tzfi 
has evolved an argument which is one of the most important 
in the history of thought ” (p. 22) may be left to others to 
discuss. Certain it is that the author has emphasized the 
extraordinary difficulty of endeavouring to discover the exact 
meaning of Mencius in the few instances to which he refers. 
To the untrained reader the author’s treatment of his subject 
is rather bewildering. There is no ordered presentation 
of what he considers to be the meaning of the passages referred 
to but, instead, a variety of possible interpretations, while 
in all cases the reader is referred to a word-for-word transla- 
tion, not always correct, given at the end of the book. This 
verbal translation makes little sense of Mencius. Take for 
instance the translation on page 37. Meng Tzu said Great 
men words not necessarily keep-faith ; conduct not necessarily 
resolute ; only Yi (the right) is there-in.” What can the 
ordinary reader make of such a translation ? If reasonable 
imagination is applied we might read : The truly great man 
in his words is not necessarily consistent, and in his conduct 
is not necessarily predetermined (or rigid), he only rests in 
what is right,” If Greek and Latin authors, writing, be it 
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remembered, in inflected languages, and therefore more easily 
interpreted, were treated in similar fashion how little,, of them 
.should we apprehend! The author, moreover, need not let- 
his mind '' ache (p. 57) oyqx chang, which does not strictly 
mean ''age'’, but "elder, senior’’. 

It is only fair to say that the author offers his book in all 
modesty " chiefly to call attention to the need for another 
work on the same subject by some competent person ”, 
His desire " to bring into greater prominence an extrenioly 
puzzling set of linguistic situations” is scarcely necessary 
for students of Mencius who are fully aware of tliern. It is 
their loss that the author does not know Chinese or he might 
have produced a work they would have valiied exam more 
highly than his present attempt. As it is, no student of 
Mencius who desires to fathom the meaning of the plirases 
quoted and discussed can afford to ignore this treatise. The 
author himself fears that he would merit tlie sai'casm of 
Mencius in regard to the "chiselling” or meticulousuess 
of the learned, and to anyone but a ps}Tliologist liis i’txu's 
may seem well founded. It is, of course, possible so to iuialyse 
the expressions themselves as to miss the rml meaning. 
For instance, the author says (p. 55) " Neither Kao Tzii nor 
Mencius, it has been noted, discuss, or treat as o])mi t{) discus- 
sion, the rightness of paying respect to ago as age. Tliey 
are concerned only with this res]>ect is dt‘ternune<l ; 
not at all with justifying the r(‘spect, or imfuiring Into tlie 
reasons for giving it. This difference is likt*!y 1o In? |>ivotai 
to tlie whole set of differences that divides t funking 

from \V(\stern tliinking — or rather tluit strain in W’estcrn 
thinking which has led to the modern world N(ov first of 
all it would hardly be fair to cothpare Mencius with any but 
his eontcanporaricH in the world ; bccoik!, tlic‘ poini in discus- 
sion had nothing to do with the quality of respetl'. us siu^h, 
but rather whether respect was an external or internal property, 
in other words whether it w^as objective as Kao Tzu pro- 
pounded or subjective as argued by Mencius. One must 
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always bear in mind that Mencius always has the last 
word in the argument. We do not know what Kao Tzu 
may have further argued. 

Into detailed discussion, however, there is no need to enter. 
The author has drawn the attention to a problem of which 
Sinologists were already aware, the difficulty of construing 
with exactness certain phrases in Mencius ; they have been 
content to know the general and accepted meaning of him, 
who, by his early contribution to the line of thought of 
Confucius, became later honoured as a sage of the second 
order in the Gonfucian School. 

There are four chapters in the book : the first deals with 
some problems of translation ; the second with types of utter- 
ance in Mencius ; the third with Mencius’s view of the mind ; 
and the fourth towards a technique for comparative studies. 
619 , W. E. SoOTHILL. 


Tombes Thebaines. Ease. 2, Necropole de Dira', Abu'n-Naga, 
Le Tombeau de Panehsy. Par Marcelle Baud et 
&IENNE Drioton. Cairo, 1932. 

This book is a good and competent example of a work 
ivhich is, unfortunately, none too frequent — a cheap, yet 
accurate, publication of a tomb or temple. Desirable though 
it is that archaeological publications should be as good and 
as informative as possible, it is even more important that 
the results and texts which they contain should be accessible 
to the average student, and at a price which would permit 
him, if necessary, to buy them. A book of this type is therefore 
very welcome, accompanied, as it is, by a clear description 
and translation of the scenes and texts. 

The subject of this book is the tomb of Panehsy, a chief of 
the singers of Amun, and a prophet of Amenhotep-of-the- 
Court in the reign of Rameses IL The decoration is apparently 
confined to the walls of a single chamber, and hence, though 
the normal scenes appear, they are somewhat cramped, and 
are not always in their usual position in the tpmb. The 
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scenes as a whole show nothing unusual, though naturally 
some emphasis is laid on the devotion of Panehsy to Amtin, 
and to the cult of Amenhotep I and Ahmes-Nefertari. More 
unusual, however, are the scenes showing Panehsy before the 
pylon of the temple of Amen-Re^ (fig. 10, pp. 20-2), and 
the procession of the sacred vase (fig. 16, pp. 30-3). It is 
also interesting to note that the authors consider that the 
scenes were the work of four groups of artists who were 
responsible for the scenes of adoration, agriculture, the 
procession, and the ceiling and decorative patterns. 

It is, however, greatly to be regretted that no plan of the 
tomb is published, nor even a key to the arrangement of the 
scenes. It is true, as the authors point out, that the chamber 
which is dealt with in this book is small and rectangular, 
but a plan would have been of great assistance. The varying 
scale of the illustrations, the absence of all indications of 
scale, the very meagre indications of the connection between 
the various figures render it exceedingly difficult to decide 
from what precise portion of the tomb many of the scenes 
came. The reviewer must confess that, in spite of diligent 
and careful re-reading and in spite of playing with pencil 
and paper in an attempt to make a rough sketch-plan for 
himself, he is still completely baffled as to the exact position 
of certain scenes. . ■ 

Finally, it is a pity that, before publishing this work, care 
had not been taken to complete the excavation of the tomb. 
Probably the second chamber is no more than a niche, but 
the aim of a book of this nature is surely complete publication, 
and this the authors can scarcely claim to have achieved as 
long as the tomb remains incompletely excavated. 

912 . H. W. Fairmak. 

Ax Inteoduction to the SociOLOOv OF Islam. By R. Levy. 
VoL II. 9x6, pp. 426. 'London : Williams and Norgate 
for Herbert Spencer’s Trustees, n.d. [1933]. 2k. 

After dealing in the first of Ms volumes with the grades 
of society, the status of women and children, jurisprudence, 
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and the ''Caliphate and Central Government’’, Dr. Levy 
takes np in the second the religious conceptions and moral 
sentiments of Islam, usage and secular law, "Government 
in the Provinces of the Caliphate and the Succession States,” 
military organization, and science under Islam. One’s first 
reactions to so wide a survey are inevitably a little confused. 
It took the late Adam Mez a lifetime to collect the data for 
one century alone, and that within the relatively restricted 
area of the central provinces. No similar collections of material 
are available for the sociologist except for the most recent 
period. Yet the difference in size, organization, institutions, 
and outlook between the Islamic world of the tenth and that 
of the sixteenth century, for example, is scarcely less than 
the difference between the Western world in the fourteenth 
and in the eighteenth centuries. And so little of the spade- 
work has been done — indeed we have scarcely begun to 
penetrate beneath the surface features of any aspect of the 
Islamic society. The number of analytical, as distinct from 
descriptive, studies quoted by Dr. Levy in the full biblio- 
graphies appended to each chapter could be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. Medieval Islam is still a "dark con- 
tinent”, the coasts of which have been fairly adequately 
surveyed and charted, but whose interior is in large part 
unexplored. 

Prom this statement of the position there are certain 
obvious conclusions to be drawn. First, that anyone who 
sets out to write a book of this kind has to do most of the 
exploring for himself. Secondly, he cannot possibly compass 
more than a fraction of the ground, and has therefore to rely 
upon a systematic collection and arrangement of the data 
to be gleaned from a limited number of " principal sources ”. 
The only way to escape these limitations would be to have 
a staff of readers to collect the raw materials. Thirdly, with 
so vast an area and range of time to cover in a restricted 
space, unity of treatment is incompatible with multiplicity 
of detail; either the one or the other has to be sacrificed. 
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So mucli is necessarj by way of preface in order to reach 
a just estimate of Dr. Levy’s achievement. One must not 
start from an ideal of what a textbook of sociology should 
be, but must make a very large allowance for the inexorable 
facts. The present reviewer, whose sense of the difficulties 
involved has been quickened by having had to put together 
a similar survey in the course of his teaching duties, gladly 
takes this opportunity of expressing appreciation of the 
amount of detail made available in these volumes. Even in 
the most familiar fields Dr. Levy adds something to the tale 
of evidence, and his treatment often has the merit of suggesting 
a new point of view, though limitations of space prevent 
him from developing any topic at all fully, and compel him 
to adopt the method of short and staccato summaries. This 
does not make for easy reading, particularly as in endeavouring 
to cover the ground he is forced to move rather disconcerti ugly 
backwards and forwards in time and hither and thither in 
space. An instance occurs at the beginning of the present 
volume, where on pages 16-19 a series of quotations illustrating 
the religious conceptions of Sufiism are taken almost entirely 
from post~Ghazalian writers, and Ghazali himself is treated 
on pages 20-1. The chapter on military organization suffers 
particularly in this way, perhaps through, not .making clear 
the vital difference between the earlier and later iqkTdt, 

It would, however, be an ungrateful task to fasten upon 
all the statements and details of exposition with which one- 
might disagree or hesitate to agree. It follows from the present 
partial state of our knowledge that these are many — since 
no man can make at one and the same time expert original 
investigations into all the subjects which such a book must 
include— and that in most cases one questions chiefly because 
more evidence seems to be required. For this reason, it is 
perhaps to be regretted that Dr. Levy did not narrow down 
the limits of his subject in space and time, and either sacrifice 
some of the details or fuse them into a composite picture, 
just as one might wish that he had left out some of the more 
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scholastic material and dealt instead with such subjects as 
industry and economic structure. But no criticisms of either 
sort ought to be allowed to obscure the real service which 
he has done for students of Islamic culture. 

928. . , H. A. E. Gibb. 


Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. Ed. : G. S, 
Sarbesai. 9f X 6. Bombay : Government Central 
Press, 1933. 

29. Affairs of Northern Inbia : Peshwa Mabhavrao I : 
1761-1772. pp.2 + 297. Ks. 6.11 or 10s. 9d. 

30. Miscellaneous Papers of Shahu anb his first two 
Peshwas. pp. 6 + 388 + xi. Rs. 6.16 or 11s. 6d. 

31. Selecteb Papers from the Jamav Section, pp. 6 + 
183 + X. Es. 2.15 or 6s. 3d. 

32. Private Life of the Later Peshwas. pp. 6 + 
141 4- iv. Rs. 2.5 or 4s. 3d. 

33. Shahxj’s Campaign against the Sibis of Janjira. 
pp. 4 4“ 397 4- X. Rs. 5.14 or 9s. 9d. 

This useful series continues to put forth its numbers, 
without much order or editing : but an index to each number 
makes it easier to master the contents. 

Number 29 is of especial interest as it shows that, though 
the defeat at Panipat in 1761 was a crushing blow to the 
Marathas, it was by no means a knock-out one. The Abdali, 
in spite of his victory, could make no further progress, and 
was dissensions in the Deccan and the supposed necessity of 
crushing the Nagpur Bhosle in 1768, rather than any weakness 
in the North, that prevented even greater Maratha success. 
The re-installation of the Mogul Emperor on his throne in 
Delhi in 1771 may indeed be said to have been the apotheosis 
of Maratha power in the North of India. The papers in 
No. 31 cover a period from 1400 to 1840, almost the earliest 
and the latest dates in the whole Daftar, and are as might 
be expected very miscellaneous in their nature. The most 
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important are those concerning Shivaji. They show his 

anxiety to get information about the Mogul Empire, give 
interesting details about his own Revenue, and indicate his 
care for the welfare of his Ryots. No. 32 affords many home 
touches, such as the supply of English bonnets and coats 
for the young Peshwa, to prevent his being frightened at the 
strange costume of the British Envoy. While the austere 
Peshwa Madhava Rao objected to wearing gaudy clothes, 
the more volatile Eaghunath Rao showed a nice particularity 
in dancing girls. The evidence of the education of Brahman 
ladies of good family is interesting. We doubt whether the 
editor is right in finding a reference to vaccination in 1755 
or in believing a contrivance bought from the English in 
1775 to be a crude photographic camera. No. 33 is of interest 
as supplying additional information regarding the little- 
known but hard-fought campaign against the Janjira Sidis. 
Its importance lies in the fact that the mastery of the Western 
Coast was involved, and it was the support of the English 
from Bombay that prevented the Sidis from being crushed. 
The Marathas had initial success on land, but could not face 
the Enghsh on the sea, with only the unreliable and 
insubordinate Angrias to supply them with a fleet. The 
growing power of trade, and the consequent dependence 
on Bombay is obvious, so much so that the Governor of 
Bombay, though his forces were small, could give the Peshwa’ s 
agent '' a piece of his mind regarding his master’s conduct. 
J.R. 991 ; A. 33,94,95, 100, P. R. CadELL. 


Tung Ehungia Bueanji, or a History of Assam, a.d. 1681™ 
1826. An old Assamese Chronicle of the Tunkhuiigia 
Dynasty of Ahom Sovereigns. Compiled, edited, and 
translated by S. K. Bhutan. 8f x 5|, pp. xxxii + 262. 
London : Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
1933. Rs. 10. 

This work is in the main a translation into Englivsh by 
Professor S. K. Bhuyan of the Assamese work of the same 
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name (reviewed in a recent issue which is attributed to 
Srinath Bar Barua. Though purporting to be a history of the 
kings of the Tungkhungia dynasty who ruled in Assam from 
A.D. 1681 to 1826, Srinath’s chronicle (pp. 49-197) deals 
fully only with the four kings who ruled from 1751 to 1806. 
The translator has accordingly given an account of the earlier 
kings of the dynasty (pp. 2-49) by translating verbatim 
excerpts from other old buranjis in the Assamese language, 
without making use of any other sources of information. He 
has also compiled an account of the years 1806-1826 (pp. 197- 
223), but as Assamese prose chronicles are not available for 
this period, he has here been compelled to utilize other 
material, including the records of the East India Company. 

Professor Bhuyan explains that his object has been to 
present a history of the dynasty as told by its own historians. 
The method adopted, though it reduces the value of the work 
as a full and accurate record of the course of events, has the 
advantage of revealing the national mentality in a way that 
would be impossible in an ordinary history. From this point 
of view the book is of considerable value. An excellent 
glossary of the vernacular terms used in the book is given 
in an appendix. 

There are some printing mistakes. For instance, 
'' Buraphukan ’’ repeatedly appears on pages 9 to 14 instead 
of Barphukan 

A. tS3^ E. A. Gait. 


Inscbiptions of Burma. Portfolio I, 493-599 B.E. 
(a.u. 1131-1237.) By G. H. Luce and Pe Maung Tin. 
University of Rangoon : Oriental Studies Publication 
No. 2. 18 X 14, pp. 20, pis. 109. Oxford : University 
Press, 1933. 

Burma is rich in lithic inscriptions, six large volumes of 
which, transcribed in modern Burmese characters, had 
already been published by the Government of Burma, when 
1 JJRA 8 ., 1934, p, 419. 
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in 1919 Mr. Dnroiselle began the Epigrapbia Birmanica series 
with, a study of the Myazedi inscription. This series, to 
which Mr. DuroiseUe and Dr. Blagden have contributed, 
contains photographic reproductions, transliterations in 
Roman characters, translation, and annotations of a number 
of important inscriptions. 

- Meantime, however, hundreds of other inscriptions were 
accessible only in the six volumes of transcriptions, which 
unfortunately were not made with sufficient care to satisfy 
the requirements either of the linguist or of the historian. 
Moreover, these six volumes do not distinguish between 
original inscriptions and the copies, often carelessly executed, 
which were made by royal order at the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

The task set themselves by the authors of the present 
work was to furnish as complete a set as possible of the 
original dated stone inscriptions of Burma. Among the 
obstacles they encountered were that the estampages on 
which the early transcriptions had been based were often 
hard to trace and, if found, were so brittle as to be almost 
useless. Their reproductions, therefore, are from fresh 
estampages taken by them or under their supervision. 

The period covered is a.d. 1131 to 1237, inscriptions already 
edited in the Epigraphia Birmanica or Indica being omitted. 
A few of the inscriptions are in Pali but the great majority 
are in Burmese. They are printed on a page 17J by 13~| in., 
the size of the letters varying from about to f in. Of the 
Burmese inscriptions, many are easily legible to anyone with 
some knowledge of the form of the letters and spelling con- 
ventions in the Middle Ages, and for the most part intelligible, 
for the vocabulary of Burmese has changed surprisingly little 
in the last eight centuries. (Inscriptions may, however, have 
tended to aid the survival of the limited range of words they 
employ and beyond this range the changes may have been 
greater.) 

There are, nevertheless, numerous puzzles for the solution 
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of wMch help is required from an expert and it is only with 
such help that the inscriptions can he made to yield all their 
information. The Epigraphia Birmanica and Mr. Luce’s 
Note on the Peoples of Burma in the 12th-13th Century 
A.p., Appendix F to the last Burma Census Eeport 
have shown how some of the dijSiculties should he 
tackled and how much information can be extracted 
by detailed comparative study. With these models a 
person possessed of a fair knowledge of modern 
Burmese, and great daring, might venture to use these 
inscriptions for his own purposes. But it is to be hoped that 
the authors will find time to publish an annotated edition, 
or at least a vocabulary of Burmese as found in the inscrip- 
tions, for which it is believed they have collected material. 
Incidentally, a similar Mon vocabulary is even more of 
a desideratum. 

While asking for more, however, one must not forget to 
be grateful for what has already been given. It was a matter 
of urgency to publish the text of the inscriptions in facsimile, 
and there can be no doubt that the authors were right in their 
decision to give precedence to this most essential requirement; 
They are to be congratulated on the successful completion 
of their task— or rather of one stage in it, for many more 
inscriptions remain to be handled. And the University of 
Kangoon, vrhich financed the publication, can claim to have 
added another item to its lengthening list of solid con- 
tributions to the cause of learning. 

A. 157 . J. A. Stewart. 


Lawrence op Lucknow, 1806-1857. By J. L. Morison. 

8| X 51-, pp. vi -f 348, ills. 8, maps 2. London : 

G. Bell & Sons, 1934. 15s. 

A good complete biography of Henry Lawrence has been 
a real want among those interested in Indian history and it is 
gratifying to find the need supplied by a work of the calibre of 
that presented to us by Professor Morison. The style without 
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being pretentious is good, the arrangements and proportion are 
excellent, and the opinions put forward are well-balanced 
and clear. The work is that of a scholar and a gentleman : 
nothing in the shape of modern politics is obtruded and there 
is nothing of the impertinent intimacies so popular in modern 
biography. The central question of the differences between 
Henry Lawrence and his brother John is fairly discussed, 
and the biography is in no way an undiluted eulogy. We 
are made to appreciate the essential mediocrity of 
Henry Lawrence’s early career, and his imperfections in 
after life are not concealed. His impatience of restraint, 
his soreness under ofl&cial rebuff, his inveterate recourse to 
the Press, his dislike of detail, and— what probably more 
than anything else led to his departure from the Punjab — his 
neglect of the punctilious routine necessary for the working 
of an important oiB&ce, all these are duly indicated. But it is 
clear that to Professor Morison Henry Lawrence is a hero ; 
and we would not have it otherwise. We obtain a full insight 
into his earnest religious feeling, his real humility, his amazing 
thoughtfulness and liberality, the quickness and soundness 
of his instincts, the promptitude of his actions, the depth of 
his insight into Indian views and feelings, and the sympathy 
which he always manifested to those who suffered disappoint- 
ment or distress. And when we read the later chapters which 
deal with the final episode of Lucknow, we find it difidcult 
which to admire most, the extraordinary prescience which 
forestalled the crisis or the heroic energy with which it 
was met. 

The book is probably the more valuable from the fact that 
it is written by a scholar from this country rather than by 
a writer who has lived his life in India. It is carefully based 
on documentary evidence, public and private, and the 
information thus gained has been supplemented by useful 
personal visits to the chief scenes of Lawrence’s labours. With 
the exception of a possible confusion (on p. 110) between the 
position of a political ” and that of a military civilian ”, 
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there is little or nothing to indicate any want of acquaintance 
with Indian conditions. It is satisfactory to note that this 
biography is to be followed by a detailed account of the 
papers and correspondence of Henry Lawrence and in that 
account due notice will doubtless be taken of the very 
fascinating Diaries of the Lahore Agency period which are to 
be found in vol. iii of the ‘'Punjab Government Eecords 
In the meantime we owe Professor Morison our special thanks 
for reproducing as an Appendix to the present work the 
extraordinarily accurate forecast made by Henry Lawrence 
in 1843 of the position which would arise if a mutiny took 
place at Delhi. 

A , 176 . E. D. Maclagan. 


A History op Jewish Literature. From the Close of the 
Bible to our own days. By Meyer Waxman. 9x6. 
Vol. I : From the Close of the Canon to the End of 
the Twelfth Century, pp. xvi + 501, ills. 8. 1930. 
|2.50 Vol. II : From the Twelfth Century to the 
Middle of the Eighteenth Century, pp. x + 698, ills. 4. 
1933. $4. New York : Bloch Publishing Co. 

In undertaking to write a comprehensive history of post- 
Biblical Jewish literature, Dr. Meyer Waxman imposed upon 
himself, as he frankly admits, a task of considerable 
magnitude. But the task was worth attempting, because on 
the one hand the last century has witnessed a remarkable 
efflorescence of Jewish scholarship and research in the various 
branches of Jewish literature, and on the other hand this 
literature as a whole is not by any means as well known to 
Jews and non- Jews as it deserves to be. Many people indeed 
seem to imagine that there is little literature beyond the Old 
Testament, the Talmud, and the Midrashim. 

Dr. Waxman naturally deals fully with these. But he has 
much to tell us also about geographical, philosophical, 
theological, mystical, and poetical writings. If readers desire 
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more detailed information, they are provided with a biblio- 
graphy to each chapter of the book. If they wish to use the 
work for reference they will find a good index added to each 
volume. Hence it is obvious that Dr. Waxnian's History 
will be a valuable addition to the libraries used by students 
and general readers. 

A writer who does not quote Hebrew texts labours of course 
under a great disadvantage. Thus he finds it very difficult 
to explain adequately the peculiarities of such writings as 
the poems known as Piyyutim. The author of the present 
work also for the most part eschews footnotes which would 
often have proved useful for the further elucidation of difficult 
points. More serious is the failure to present a methodical 
and scientific system of transhterating Hebrew words. Even 
a Jew familiar with Hebrew will be puzzled often by the 
strange forms assumed by Hebrew words. The non- Jew who 
knows only a little Hebrew and is anxious to avoid confusion 
will be driven to distraction. 

A. 131 , Maurice A. Canney. 


Etudes d’Orientalisme. Publiees par le Musee Guimet 
a la memoire de Raymonde Linossier. Two vols. 
10x6i. Vol I, pp. vii + 290, pis. 27 ; Vol. II, 
pp. iv“f 286, pis 43, figs. 11. Paris : Librairie Ernest 
Leroux, 1932. 

It is a rare and significant proof of the esteem in which 
such a young scholar as Mile Raymonde Linossier was held 
by her friends and collaborators of the Musee Guimet that 
not only the first volume of the Bibliographie Bouddhique, 
among the editors of which she was mentioned, but also the 
two volumes of the jStudes d^Orientalisme have been dedicated 
to her memory. The first part opens with a short In Memoriam 
by M. Rene Grousset, followed by an accurate catalogue of the 
Tibetan paintings in the collection of Mr. Loo by Mile 
Linossier herself. The translation she made of Mr. Minamoto’s 
Iconography of the descent of Amida, which was originally 
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written in Japanese, lias also been inserted. It is only 
natnral that the greater part of the other contributors consists 
of French scholars, though we notice also the names Coomara- 
swamy, Fabri, Siren, Vogel, and Waley. It would claim too 
much space to discuss or even to mention the titles of all 
articles, not less than thirty in number and relating to the 
religion and the arts of India, Indochina, Tibet, and the 
Far East. Most of them are illustrated with excellent plates 
or text-illustrations. We may refer the reader to BibKo- 
grapJde' BouddMque iv-v, No. 38 and Annual Bibliography 
of Indian ArcJiwology for the year 1932, No. 28, and confine 
ourselves to state that the Etudes d'Orientalisme form a highly 
interesting and valuable collection. 

778 . A. J. Bernet Kempers. 


Pictorial Hyderabad. By K. Krishnaswamy Mudiraj. 
Vol. i, 11-|- X 9, pp. xii + 348, ills. 306. Hyderabad 
(Deccan) : Chandrakunth Press, 1929. 

Thirty years ago, the present reviewer was urged by the 
late Lieut. -Col. D. C. Pliillott to visit Hyderabad before it was 
too late, if he wished to understand fully the conditions of life 
in Moslem Bengal of the sixteenth century. To-day Arabs 
still wander about the old city with regular arsenals packed 
about their waists but the amazing change that has occured 
in the modernization of Hyderabad State in other directions, 
under the enlightened guidance of the present Nizam, is well 
described in Mr. K. K. Mudiraj ’s book. 

The author is evidently fully aware of the importance, in 
relation to his general survey of present conditions, of the 
historical remains that are found in such profusion in the 
State of W’^hich he is proud to be a subject, for not only does 
he devote considerable attention to Golconda, Ajanta, Bllora, 
and other sites, but the book concludes with no less than 
116 pages of archaeological photographs, supplied by the 
courtesy of Mr. G. Yazdani, the well-known Director of the 
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State ikcliseological Department. The number of illustrations 
in the book is more than 300 (two in colour). 

Apart from the rather large number of printer’s errors, the 
only real defect in Mr. Mudiraj’s production is the absence 
of a map, without which the reader who has not visited 
Hyderabad may find it somewhat difficult to locate the places 
that are being described. It is to be hoped that in the 
promised second volume this omission will be rectified. 

A. 126. H. E. Stapleton. 


A Histoby of Pali Litebatube. By B. C. Law. In two 
vols. 10 X 6|. Vol. I, pp. xxviii + 342; VoL II, 
pp. xvi + 689. London : Kegan Paul, 1933. 

The scope of the work is a presentation of the '' Buddhist ” 
Pali literature in contents, arrangement, chronology, general 
history, textual criticism, style, language, and importance. 
Dr. Law has divided it into two parts : canonical and post- 
canonical literature. Several chapters had abeady appeared 
in the course of the last few years as separate publications. 
Of these the best is undoubtedly the chapter on chronology 
(pp. 1-42). Two short appendixes, of which the first one has 
since been published in an enlarged form (^'Geography of 
Early Buddhism”), the second one being a rather scanty 
survey of Pali tracts in the Inscriptions ”, close the work. 

The would-be exhaustiveness of the work is its deficiency, 
for the former through accumulation of detail often falls into 
mere pursuit of quantity and loses sight of essentials. The 
author’s many-sidedness has sometimes bewildered himself. 
A considerable amount of criticism in detail could be applied 
to the work, but that would not detract from its merit and 
usefulness in general. Its main purpose is to give the contents 
of the whole Canon in a condensed form, thus applying a 
descriptive rather than genetic method. 

Dr. Law’s book will be a great help to the student of the 
Canon, in giving him a complete review of the Pitakas and 
leading him up to the point where the problems of higher 
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criticism begin. As tke aiztlior remarks ; '' We are still on the 
tbresbold of tke study of Pali literature ’’ (p. 646). In this 
respect we owe a debt of gratitude to the autbor. His 
unfamiliarity with G-erman has been the cause of many 
misprints in the quotations from German sources. 

994 . W. Stede. 

Histoey of the Pan" jab Hill States. By J. Hutchison 
and J. Ph. Vogel. x 7. Vol. I, pp. v + 372 ; Vol. II, 
pp. xiii + 357 5 map L Lahore : Government Printing 
Press. Rs. 7.8 or I Is. per volume 
The States with which these volumes deal form a very 
interesting group of almost immemorial antiquity, many of 
which survived through centuries of warfare with little 
■change until modern times, though nearly all of them 
ultimately fell to the rapacious grasp of the Sikhs, or to the 
acquisitive policy of Maharaja Gulab Singh, himself a cadet 
of one of the ruling families. The oldest of the still surviving 
States, Chamba, dates back to a.d. 550. The ancient titles 
and tenures are fast disappearing, and it is a matter of satis- 
faction that so much of historical interest has been preserved 
in these volumes by two such competent authorities. In 
volumes compiled froia a series of papers in the Panjab 
Historical Journal there is naturally a good deal of repetition, 
but the information given is so full and up to date that 
they should long remain the standard authority for the area 
with which they deal. 

ji, :is8. P. R* Cadell. 


Hindu Law oe Evidence. By Amabeswar Thakur. 

X PP' Calcutta : University of 

Calcutta, 1933. 

The conception of a law of judicial proof marks the arrival 
of a community at that stage of social development when it 
becomes conscious of the need of providing some other means 
of adjusting quarrels between its members than the crude and 
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violent metliod of private reprisals. With the establishment 
of courts of justice, organized by the State and armed with 
authority to compel the submission of disputes to their 
judgment, there arises the necessity of creating a code of 
rules designed for the discovery of the truth, and the form and 
content of such a code will be determined by the prevailing 
standards of knowledge and morality. 

Thus in highly-developed legal systems it will be found that 
the greatest importance is attached to written proof, which, 
in certain circumstances, will exclude all other methods. In 
primitive societies, however, in vrhich the art of writing is- 
unknown or is still in its infancy, where the community is- 
still in an unsettled state and mutual dealings are few and 
immediate, there will naturally be no place for documentary 
evidence. The courts, such as they are, must depend upon 
oral testimony, the probative force of which will vary with the 
character and habits of the people. Where religion is deep- 
seated there may be a lively sense of the obligation of an 
oath, the violation of which will expose the offender not only 
to temporal punishment but to divine vengeance as well. 
It is for this reason that we find in early times strong reliance 
placed upon statements fortified by the sanction of an oath. 
Gradually, as the sway of religion is relaxed, the resort to 
the oath comes to be regarded rather as a form of superstition 
and but an indifferent guarantee of truth. 

Formalism, again, is a common characteristic of early 
systems of procedure, and in these the process of eliciting 
the truth is controlled by elaborate and artificial rules invented 
for the elimination of falsehood. Arbitrary, and often 
fantastic, tests are prescribed to determine the competency 
of witnesses in judicial proceedings. The law defines not 
merely the modes of proof which it considers legitimate but 
actually fixes beforehand the value of each form and the 
quantum of proof which the judge is bound to accept as 
satisfactory in each particular case. Under systems such as 
these the function of the judge is almost mechanical ; he is 
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left little or no discretion in the matter of appraising the 
worth of the testimony. Such practice is far removed from 
that of modern times in which the tendency is to abolish 
formalism, to admit as evidence all material which possesses 
a probative value, to provide tests for the scrutiny of the 
evidence at the time it is being offered, and to leave to the 
tribunal the responsibility of determining the weight which 
should be assigned to it. These principles, obviously, can 
be acted upon only where there is the assurance that the 
courts are competent, independent, and worthy of confidence 
by their integrity. 

In the book now under notice the author has, for the 
first time, collected the provisions of the ancient Hindu 
law relating to judicial proof. He has gathered his materials 
from the early Smritis and the later commentaries and 
digests and has traced the development of the Hindu law 
of evidence through the course of the centuries covered by 
these writings. It is not possible to exhibit this development 
by reference to authentic judicial records ; we are unable 
so to speak, to see the law in action. The reason for this 
is, as the learned author is careful to point out, that judge- 
made law was unknown to the Hindus. The only law they 
knew was the so-called ''codified” la-w evolved from the 
ancient sacred texts by the labours of generations of jurists. 
Taking it as it stands in its latest form, it may, as the author 
observes, be fairly claimed that the Hindu law of evidence 
was at once rational and comprehensive, in both of which 
respects it presents a favourable contrast to the Muhammadan 
system which followed and to a certain extent supplanted 
it in India. 

When the administration of justice in India devolved 
upon the British, the Moslem system of evidence was the 
only one known to be followed in practice. The Muhammadan 
courts could apply only Muhammadan law and the rigid 
and formal rules of evidence were such as no English court 
could reasonably adopt. For a considerable period English 
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practice was followed in a haphazard fashion until, finall}% 
the law was codified in a more or less English shape in 1872. 

A comparison of the Hindu law of evidence with our 
present law in India will show that most of the principles 
now accepted had been anticipated by the early Hindu 
jurists and that, apart from a certain lack of precision and 
a strong infusion of formalism, their law was closely akin 
in spirit to the law of to-day. 

It is interesting, for example, to notice the high value 
assigned to documentary evidence. We find it declared 
in the writings of Brihaspati (6th or 7th century a.b.) that 
documents are superior to oral testimony and are not 
to be overruled by witnesses or by an oath 

The Islamic law, on the contrary, does not recognize 
documentary evidence jper se as a legitimate medium of 
proof. Oral testimony is the proof par excellence and must 
be received in all matters of whatever importance. Outside 
Iqrdr (i.e. the admission of a party) it is stated to be the only 
form of evidence which affords complete judicial proof. 
It is strange that this should be so, for the Moslems were 
alive to the importance of agreements in writing which are 
actually prescribed in the Quran. But the jurists of Islam 
seem to have agreed in holding that the Quranic precepts 
were never intended to substitute written for oral proof. 
The oath of a party is the strongest form of evidence, though 
curiously enough the taking of an oath is not required from 
witnesses. 

As for oral testimony the Hindu law lays down a formidable 
list of tests of competency. The general principle was that 
no one was allowed to testify unless he had in him guarantees 
of the truth'’, and the stringency of the rules must have 
disqualified a large proportion of possible witnesses. Like 
the Muhammadans, the Hindus did not, in general, approve 
of women as witnesses on account of the fickleness of their 
nature With the Moslems the two main tests of competency 
were religion and probity. No witness, not a Moslem, was 
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allowed to depose against one of the Faithful, and the Moslem 
witness must be just and of good repute ; one text goes 
so far as to insist that the evidence of a person who is not 
'' adil ’’ (i.e. of irreproachable character) is not to be believed 
even if the Qa^i knows him to be speaking the truth. It 
was the duty of the Qazi to make inquiry regarding the 
reputation of proposed witnesses and his investigations 
were usually made secretly through a confidential agent. 

On the score of interest in the matter in dispute the parties 
to a litigation in the Hindu courts were ineligible as witnesses 
as, indeed, they were in England until the middle of the 
last century. The rule is diflPerent under the Muhammadan 
law by which the parties are allowed to testify upon oath. 

Both the Hindu and Muhammadan systems insist upon 
the necessity of a plurality of witnesses. With the Hindus 
no definite number was prescribed. The Islamic law is more 
precise in this respect. Thus, on a charge of adultery, the 
minimum number of witnesses must be four and they must 
all be of the male sex ; in other cases of a criminal nature 
there must be at least two witnesses, also males. It is also 
declared that in the exceptional cases where women are 
allowed to give evidence the statement of two women are 
to be treated as the equivalent in weight to that of one male. 
Irrational as some of these rules may appear to us at the 
present day, it is well to remember that our English law 
still retains survivals of similar formulae in the rules relating 
to bastardy proceedings, to actions for breach of promise 
of marriage, and to charges of treason and perjury. 

Lastly, as indicating the high pitch of development reached 
by the Hindu law, we may refer to its treatment of circum- 
stantial evidence. Many of the texts reproduced in this 
book demonstrate that there was a vivid appreciation both 
of the value and of the dangers of such evidence. But subject 
to the exercise of due care and caution in avoiding hasty 
and ill-considered inferences, it was obviously regarded as 
one of the most potent instruments of proof. From this 
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fact it may reasonably be deduced that the Hindu judiciary 
enjoyed the confidence of the people and that their intelligence 
and independence were recognized in the large powers of 
discretion left to them in the direction of determining on 
their own responsibility the value of the testimony brought 
before them. 

While many other comparisons might be drawn, sufficient 
has, we think, been said to justify the conclusion that the 
ancient Hindu law of evidence was a highly rational and 
practical system, in many respects as advanced and refined 
as any of those which obtain to-day. The thanks of all those 
interested in legal history and in the study of comparative law 
are owing to the author of this book both for his diligent 
research and his lucidity of exposition. 

A. 250. B. Lindsay. 

History of Palestine and Syria to the Macedonian 
Conquest. By A. T. Olmstead. 9-| x 6|-, pp. xxxii 
-f 664, ills. 187, maps 19. New York : Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1931. 305. 

This large volume of 700 pages traverses the familiar ground 
of Old Testament history, but links it up with an account of 
Syria. The author’s aim (in which he has not been wholly 
successful) has been to set the story of Palestine and Syria 
against a background of contemporary history. The merit of 
this book does not lie in any new interpretation of Jewish 
history, or in a critical evaluation of the Old Testament, but 
in its femme of the latest archaeological investigations. The 
author is particularly to be commended for summarizing the 
ever-expanding knowledge which the excavations of the last 
fifty years have yielded, and for this he deserves well of students 
of the Old Testament, who would otherwise be compelled to 
wade through scores of books and periodicals to find what they 
wanted. If this book is not likely to supersede the classical 
histories of Israel like those of Kittel and the more recent one 
of Pedersen, it possesses distinct merits of its own. 
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It is to be regretted, however, that the author writes in 
a style so crude and littered with cliches. This handicap 
is particularly noticeable when the author retells in his own 
words the classical stories of the Old Testament, where the 
contrast betw^een the vivid and direct style of the original 
and the author’s rSchauffe is most striking. 

Here is a specimen (taken from page 273) of the Professor 
Olmstead’s manner in his account of Samson :— 

^' Samson rushed back home in anger. Left in the lurch, 
the unfortunate bride-to-be was hastily married to Samson’s 
best man. His anger cooled, Samson returned with a kid as 
gift of reconciliation.” 

And so on. But this sample of the author’s prose style 
pales into insignificance when he essays metrical experi- 
ments 

Given the god of us 

Into the land of us 

The enemy of us 

And waster the land of us 

And who greatened the slain of us.” 

(This is offered as a rhythmical translation of Judges 
xvi. 24.) 

We think that Professor Ohnstead was ill-advised to give 
his own crude attempts at literal translation. He would 
have done better to have followed the example of 
Professor Pedersen and have used the Revised Version, only 
diverging from it in such cases where our increased know- 
ledge suggests a better translation. We frankly cannot see 
that any useful purpose has been gained by this innovation. 
In effect, the opposite result will be obtained, for many readers 
will be repelled by these extraordinary renderings, and will 
find it hard to continue reading the book. If it was considered 
necessary to publish these translations at all, they should 
have appeared separately. 

The many plates, diagrams, and maps have been excellently 
chosen and well reproduced, but we cannot be equally 

JHAS. JANUAEY 1935. 12 
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enthusiastic over the type, which, though large and legible, 
fails to be aesthetically satisfying. 

446 , ... , J. LeVEEK. ■ 

Translation of ^‘Ko-ji-ki’’ or Records op Ancient 
Matters”. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. Second 
edition with annotations by the late W. G. Aston. 
8-| X 5|, pp. Ixxxvi + 498, map 1. Kobe : J. L. 
Thompson, 1932; London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner. 20s. and 35s. 

This is a reprint of Professor Chamberlain’s translation 
of the Kojihi which appeared as a supplement to voL x of the 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan in 1882. The stocks 
of this publication having perished in the great Japanese 
earthquake of 1923, the present edition has been printed from 
a copy belonging to the late Mr. W. G. Aston, and includes 
a number of annotations made by him in the margins of his 
copy, as well as a bibliography of works on the Kojihi which 
have appeared since 1883. 

In his introduction Professor Chamberlain claims that of 
all the mass of Japanese literature which lies before us as the 
result of nearly twelve centuries of book-making ” the Kojihi 
is the most important monument ”, and he gives it this 
eminence because it is the best guide to the mythology, the 
manners, the language, and the traditional history of Ancient 
Japan Elsewhere he declares that it has no beauty of 
style ”, from which we must infer that he does not think very 
highly of all the mass of Japanese literature”. But for 
literary value the Kojihi cannot compare at all with the poetry 
of the Afanjro or the prose of the Genji Monogatari ; it certainly 
cannot be regarded as the most important monument of 
Japanese literature if the word '^literature” is allowed 
its usual meaning. As a document it is extremely valuable 
and interesting, and it has an additional importance in that 
it is the chief text of the Shinto religion ; even so, it is evidence 
only for the earliest period of Japanese history and the most 
primitive stratum of Japanese culture. 
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The translator declares that his only object in translation 
has been a '' rigid and literal conformity with the Japanese 
text ”, and he has brought to the task his great knowledge of 
the language together with a wide learning in the field of 
Kojihi commentaries. If the English version he has produced 
appears somewhat bizarre, he can justly plead that " the 
Eecords sound queer and bald in Japanese, and it is therefore 
right that they should sound bald and queer in English ”. 
The queerness of the Kojihi is certainly preserved ; baldness, 
however, is hardly the effect produced by the "literal” 
translation of all Japanese honorifics, which might well have 
been omitted. When we read that the Deity-of-Eight- 
Thousand-Spears sang a song " with one august hand on the 
saddle of his august horse and one august foot in the august 
stirrup ”, the pomposity of the language is far greater in 
English, which has no regular system of honorifics, than in 
Japanese, which has. Next after " august ” about the most 
frequent word in the translation is "deity”, which 
Chamberlain warns us "is taken in a sense not sanctioned 
by any English dictionary ”. It is a rendering of hami, 
and the fact that it is impossible to find a better one is in 
itself significant of the extremely primitive character of the 
legendary material included in the Kojihi, Chamberlain points 
out that the proper meaning of kami is " top ” or " above ”, 
and that in modern popular Japanese the Government is 
0 Kami. In the Kojihi an 3 rthing marvellous, mysterious, 
potent, or terrible may be a hami, and the connotation corre- 
sponds closely to Otto’s " category of the numinous ”, The 
same Japanese conservatism which has preserved the original 
form of the Ise Daijingu has in the Kojihi reproduced the 
religious consciousness of an earlier age with a minimum of 
sophistication. 

707 , 


G. F. Hudson. 
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Herktjnet Entstehung und antike Umwelt des 
hebraischek Volkes: ein neuer Beitrag zur 
Geschichte deb Volker Vobderasiens. By S. 
Spinner. 8f x 6 , pp. viii + 540. Wien : Verlag 
Joli. N. Vernay Z.-G., 1933. 

Few persons would be competent to criticize this book, of 
which the pages exhibit jumps, long and high, from cuneiform 
or hieroglyphic documents of remote antiquity to others which 
are well within the Christian era and in more familiar 
languages. There is no room for doubt about the width of the 
author’s erudition ; but the same cannot easily be said about 
the soundness of his judgment, as one or two examples of his 
reasoning will show. He wishes (p. 136) to prove that 
there must have been a cuneiform text of the Mosaic 
documents — a view which the recent discoveries at Ras 
Shamra render conceivable. He finds evidence of this in 
2 Sam. i, 18, David bade teach the children of Judah bow 
Bow ” he interprets as arrow-headed characters ; one would 
have supposed a bow and an arrow to be of a very different 
shape. Another passage cited for the same purpose is Hosea 
viii, 12, ''I write for them,” ; this is misquoted 

as ''im and interpreted as cuneiform doctrine ”, the 
Hebrew word being given the very doubtful sense shooters ” ; 
where again it must be observed that an archer is not identical 
with an arrow. A further argument is no better. This is that 
according to a tradition in the J er, Talmud there was a copy 
of Exodus in the Temple which had the word m xxv, 4, 

in lieu of This, inaccurately transliterated satutu, 

is said to be a cuneiform phrase for Kindergestalt or Jungling, 
and it is inferred that as late as the time of the Second Temple 
cuneiform elements were to be found in the Hebrew text. 
Since cuneiform is not a language, but a form of writing, its 
meaning here is far from clear ; but since the Hebrew or 
Aramaic word (of which neither the sense nor the etymology 
is known) is found in the Targum of Canticles vi, 5, and must 
therefore have been in use in Jewish Aramaic, its occurrence 
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in a copy of Exodns (supposing that there is any truth in the 
story) admits of a far easier explanation than that which 
Herr Spinner offers. 

In the main the book is an elaboration of a thesis which had 
an exponent in Clement of Alexandria, viz. that the Israelites 
were the source of all civilization, morality, and philosophy ; 
Clement found that Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle were all 
disciples of Moses ; Herr Spinner enlarges on this theme, 
and has hard words for those who think otherwise. Hesiod 
is made out to have plagiarized the Hebrew Book of Proverbs 
unscrupulously. 

The author propounds vast numbers of etymologies, many 
of which resemble those which the late Adolf Neubauer 
published with the view of ridiculing the Anglo-Israelites, 
who, he was mortified to find, took him seriously. His 
etymology of London as p ''Dan pernoctates ’’ is 
decidedly more plausible than Herr Spinner’s pQK p'lB 
nudus veretri for Priapus, and Gebiet der 

Schlangenverehrer der Schlangen would, be more correct) 
for Bithynia. 

Admirers of Josephus and Clement of Alexandria will find 
much in this volume to confirm their opinion. 

887 . D. S. Margoliouth. ^ 

Lectures on Jewish Liturgy. By Rabbi Abraham I. 
ScHECHTER. X 6, pp. 60. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 1933. 

This is a noteworthy attempt at a history of Jewish liturgy. 
It begins with prayers culled from the Talmud, and continues 
with the ancient compilers of standard prayers. Then follow 
the earliest compilations of complete prayer books, such as 
Saadyah’s and after him Maimuni’s. To the latter the author 
devotes an unusually large number of laudatory remarks, 
but it is somewhat strange that he deals rather summarily 
with Saadyah, who had a larger share in the early con- 
solidation of Jewish philosophic thought and worship than 
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Maimmii. Without Saadyah Karaite influence might have 
overgrown Eabbinic theory and practice to a very large 
extent. 

In the description of the festivals, notably Tabernacles, 
the author is guilty of a singular but very popular slip. When 
speaking of the festivities connected with the prayers for 
fain he reads '' Simhat bet Hashoevah'', which should be 
Hasheevah, a form like Terephah, Gezerah, etc. ShoevaJi 
"feould mean a woman drawing water. 

Apart from this the author writes Abudraham which should 
be Abudarham or, more correctly, Abudirham. 

The author’s contention that the prayers were shortened by 
copyists is not very probable as, on account of the scarcity 
of written copies, the worshippers could not be expected to 
be so familiar with the texts as to rely on their memories 
to fill in the missing lines. Also it is clearly an exaggeration 
to state 'Hhat a point or note by Maimonides— however 
insignificant — ^was as important in liturgy as a law in any other 
branch of Jewish lore 

In the rivalry of the two rituals, the Babylonian did not 
entirely supersede the Egyptian. Saadyah had been asked 
to compile a Siddur ” for his native country, and when he: 
had done so it became the official prayer book of Egypt. It 
is therefore not surprising that when Mainuni came to Egypt 
he found points in common between the two rituals. 

The wanderings and persecutions of the Jews were also 
responsible for the insertion of many penitential and bewailing 
prayers, which have not been mentioned in this work. 

It is to be hoped that the author will continue his studies 
in this field, including the points of contact, as well as dis- 
crepancies, between the Spanish, German, Italian, and other 
rites, and thus furnish a supplement to Zunz’s well known 
’wotk Die Ritus, 

Kabbi Schechter has given us an interesting work, which 
will earn him the thanks of all friends of Jewish literature. 

H. Hirschfeld. 
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Monggo Han Sai Da Sbkiyeh: Die Mahdschufassuhg 
VON Segeh Sagahg’s Mongolisohee Gesghiohte. 
Edited by Erich Haehisch. 91* x pp. ii + 124. 
Leipzig: Verlag Asia Major G.m.b.H., 1933, 

Tlie Mongol History of '' Sanang Setsen or Secen Sagang 
as we now know tliat Ms name skould be pronounced, has 
been well known to scholars since it was published by Schmidt 
in the Mongol version with a German translation a little over 
one hundred years ago. A Chinese version has been known for 
some time and Professor Haenisch recently discovered in the 
Pekin Palace Library a block-print of a Manchu version made 
in the second half of the eighteenth century, wMch he has 
now published with a brief introduction on the somewhat com- 
plicated textual Mstory of the work and a few notes. The 
work is to be welcomed not only for the sake of its contents, 
but also because it is very difficult to get hold of Manchu 
texts of any kind. Professor Haenisch’s name is by itself 
sufficient guarantee of its accuracy. 

983 . G. L. M. Clausoh. 


Les Mahuscrits mineurs bes Euba’iyat be ’Omar 
KhayyAm bans la bibliotheque nationale. (Travaux 
de la Bibliotheque Universitaire de Szeged, 'No, 2.) 
By Dr. Barthelemy Csillik. 6| x 9|, pp. viii + 154. 
Szeged : Imprimerie de la Societe Anon, 1933. 

This small volume contains reproductions of nine minor 
MSS. out of the complete collection of seventeen MSS. of the 
Buhafiyydt of 'Umar Khayyam belonging to the Bibliotheque 
nationale of Paris. Dr. Csillik was precluded by technical 
reasons from making a fuller reproduction, and has selected for 
the present only those MSS. containing less than one hundred 
quatrains each. These have been reproduced by lithography 
or some similar process in a nas^ hand which, though clear 
and legible, can hardly be considered pleasing to the eye. The 
texts are preceded by an introduction in Hungarian of 69 pages, 
wMch in turn is preceded by a French abridgrhent of 8 pages, 
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to wMdi latter tMs notice must be confined. Of tbe nine MSS. 
dealt witli only the first, Pa, comprising fifty-six quatrains, 
is older than the famous Bodleian MS., which it precedes by 
twelve years. Dr. Csillik's object may be given in his own 
words. 

“ It is with a view to simplifying a little the labours of those 
who are occupied in research work on 'Umar Khayyam and 
to contribute in some slight degree to the solution of the 
problems concerning him that I decided to publish in its 
entirety the material I had identified.’’ 

Presumably the longer MSS. will be published in a later 
volume, and any extended criticism of the conclusions now 
arrived at by Dr. Csillik seems premature, but all those 
engaged in " Omarian” research will be glad to have this 
collection of MSS. to aid them in their labours. 

965. M. L. Ferrar. 

Adatrechtbundels. XXXIV : Java en Madoera ; XXXV : 
Sumatra ; XXXVI : Borneo, Zuid-Selebes, Ambon enz. ; 
XXXVII : Bah en Lombok. 9| x GJ ; (i) pp. v -f 433, 
Gld. 5.50 ; (ii) pp. xvii + 570, Gld. 6 ; (iii) pp. vii 
-1- 514, plates 2, map 1, Gld. 6; (iv) pp. vi -f 584, 
map 1, Gld. 6. ’s-Gravenhage : Martinus Xijhoff, 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 

From the geographical point of view the contents of these 
volumes are sufficiently indicated by their several titles, while 
the general title of the series proclaims that they deal with 
customary law. As in previous issues, this covers a great 
variety of documents, such as monographs on particular 
districts or special departments of law and custom, also lists 
of technical terms in some of the native languages, and 
a number of texts in the same, some vocabularies, and much 
else. Vol. xxxvi contains two obituary notices (one of them 
by Professor Snouck Hurgronje) of Professor C. van 
Vollenhoven, to whose unflagging energy and enthusiasm 
the whole series has really owed its existence and whose death 
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on 29tli April, 1933, was an irreparable loss to this work, 
which lay nearest to his heart. 

873, 874, 996, A. 209. C. 0. BlAGDEN, 

Les Arabes Chretiens be Mesopotamie et be Syrie bu 
VII® Au VIII® SiECLE. Par Francois Nau. Cahiers 
de la Societe Asiatique, 1®^® Serie. 9 X 6 -|, pp. 135, 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1933. Fr. 30. 

This is a posthnmous work of the celebrated editor of the 
Patrologia Orientalis. The author refers to all the Syrian 
writers who speak of Christianity in Arabia or of Christian 
Arabs in general. A whole passage of a Syrian author is often 
translated in full, and the work is thus invaluable to all 
students interested in the Arabs before the time of the Prophet 
and in the period immediately following the Arab invasion 
of the countries of the Near and Middle East. 

The book is followed by a chapter (p. 95) on the Arabic 
alphabet, and another chapter (p. 113) on the Jews of Arabia. 
All the chapters are not of equal importance, and I find that 
the subject that has been best treated is that of the Arabs of 
Syria, while the chapters dealing with the Arabs of the ffijaz 
and of Mesopotamia are left in a more or less incomplete form. 
They would probably have been lengthened and their subject 
more thoroughly examined, if death had not struck suddenly 
one of the most prominent French Orientalists. The author’s 
references to Arab writers are taken at second hand, mostly 
through Lammens and Huart, and are not drawn from original 
sources. It is surprising that his references to Syriac writers 
should omit the most important of them, John of Phenek, 
an eye-witness of the first Arab invasions, who speaks so 
clearly and so authoritatively of the first contact of Christians 
with Muslims. Is it possible that the first volume of my 
Sources Syriaques, in which the history of John of Phenek 
is published and which has been translated into so many 
languages, has escaped the author’s notice ? 

The main thesis developed in the work is that, if the 
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Byzantine Emperors liad not ill-treated and misused the 
Christian Arabs of Syria and North-West Mesopotamia, 
there would probably have been no large-scale invasion of 
the Byzantine and Persian Empires by the Arab tribes of the 
Hijaz. The Christian Arabs of Syria and North-West 
Mesopotamia formed a bulwark between the desert of Arabia 
and the Empires of Byzantium and Persia, but they seized 
the first opportunity to pay off old scores and to join their 
brothers of the south against their paymasters, who were 
torn by political divisions and theological dissensions. Nau's 
work is indispensable to all scholars interested in the important 
questions of the early Arab conquests, and of the first Muslim 
impact with Christianity. 

It is to be regretted that French authors still write ^Amru 
for ^Amr. The letter Wdw placed at the end of the word 

is a device used by Arab copyists to distinguish the 

word from ^ before the invention and popularization of 
the vowels. When transliterating the work into Roman 
characters it would be meaningless and even erroneous to 
reproduce the Wdw by the vowel and consequently to 
read the word as ^Amru instead of ‘Amr. 

967 , A. Mikgana. 

ZuR OsTSYBiscHEK Laut- und Akzentlehre. Von Theodor 
Weiss. Bonner Orientalische Studien, Heft 5. 10 x 7, 
pp. vii + 93 H- 7, pis. 25, facs. 50. Stuttgart : W. 
Kohlhammer, 1933. RM. 7.60. 

This is the fifth volume of the Oriental Studies of the 
University of Bonn, edited by P. Kahle and W. Kirfel. The 
work, as its title implies, deals with the various PuhMme,' 
used in the East Syrian Massorah. It is rather technical in 
character, but very useful to all those who are interested in 
the history of the Syriac Bible and the method used by the 
Syrian scholars for an intelligent and good reading of their 
sacred Book. The author has used as his text the British 
Museum MS. Add. 12138, of which he gives fifty pages of 
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facsimiles at tlie end of liis book. As no press could bave 
reproduced clearly all tbe intricate signs used by tbe Syrian 
Massoretes, the author has typed his text and himself written 
all the Syriac words used in it. 

The work marks a painstaking effort to popularize the 
intricacies of the East Syrian Massorah, and deserves all 
praise. It is surprising, however, that in a work dealing 
exclusively with the East Syrian Massorah and enumerating 
all the signs used by the East Syrian Biblical scholars, the 
best East Syrian grammarian, who treated extensively of the 
subject, should have been omitted in the list of authorities 
quoted at the beginning, and in the footnotes. The author 
refers to the Grammar of Barhebr sens, but he does not mention 
the excellent grammatical work of John Bar Zu'bi, which 
contains a long treatise on the East Syrian PuTihame, and is 
more reliable on the subject of the East Syrian Massorah than 
the work of the West Syrian writer, Barhebrseus, who is so 
frequently quoted. Although Bar Zu'bi’s work is unpublished, 
there are good MSS. of it in many libraries, the oldest of which 
is Mingana Syniac 120, which dates from about a.b. 1250, 
and is thus more or less contemporary with its author. 

I compared some signs used by Weiss with those given by 
Bar Zu'bi, and found that in general they conform with each 
other, but I would point out a discrepancy with regard 
to the Zauga Gemwa (p. 43), which Weiss gives as formed of 
two perpendicular dots, with a single dot above and slightly 
to the right of them, while this same Massoretic sign is given 
by Bar Zu'bi ^ as consisting of two almost parallel sets of 
two perpendicular dots, one set placed above and slightly to 
the right of the other. Further, Weiss constantly spells the 
word 'Elldya (with a reduplicated Lamadh) as 'Eldya, He 
spells also throughout the word Pdqddlia as Paqodd. The 
Dalath in this word has a lenient sound {rukkdhha). He also 
writes always Medam^nerdna for Medhammerdna. The 
Dalath has here also a lenient sound. 

^ Mingana Syriac 94, fol. 128^. 
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WKile the Old Testament Massorah is represented in 
a unique MS. in the British Museum, the New Testament 
Massorah is represented by a unique MS. in my collection 
(Mingana Syriac 148 0? und it is to be hoped that Weiss, 
who has had the praiseworthy diligence to investigate such 
a complicated subject as the Massorah of the Old Testament, 
will some day do the same for the less complicated text of the 
New Testament. 

It should be noted here that the majority of the Massoretic 
signs spoken of by Weiss, and found in the works of early 
grammarians, are not represented in late MSS. and in printed 
books. They began to fall into disuse when the vowel system 
was developed. I mentioned those of them that are used in 
modern books in mj Syriac Grammar , 'hut did not refer to 
those that have only a historical interest. Weiss, however, 
is to be congratulated on having given them to us in 
a systematic way which can be followed with ease by all 
Biblical students. 

979. A. Mingana. 

Kitab aL"Zahrah (The Book of the Blower). The first 
half composed by Abtj Bake Muhammad Ibn Abi 
SULAIMAN DaWUD AL-ISFAHANI (A.H. 297/a.D. 909). 
Edited from the Unique Manuscript at the Egyptian 
Library by A. E. Nykl in collaboration with Ibrahim 
Tuqan. 9f X 6f, pp. viii + 406. Chicago : University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. IE. 

Mr. Nykl, who describes himself on the Arabic title-page 
m al-BuMm% has already displayed his interest in the erotic 
literature of the Arabs by his translation of Ibn Hazm’s 
Dove's Neckring, of which the Arabic text was published by 
D. K. Petrof in 1914, and a charming analysis is to be found 
in Professor Asin Palacios’s introduction to the same author’s 
treatise on sects. The Book of the Flower is in the main an 
anthology of verses dealing with the erotic sentiment, divided 

^ pp. 341-5 of the printed catalogue. 
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into sections of which this volume contains fifty. The titles 
of the sections are in rhymed prose, and consist of maxims, 
e.g. '' Whoso gazes frequently is in constant sorrow,” “ He is 
unwise who fails to tell his state to a physician,” It is a 
trait of the well mannered to humiliate himself before the 
beloved.” There are prose introductions to the sections, and 
occasional remarks also in prose on the verses cited. The 
editing is exceedingly careful, and errors in vocalization rare, 
though every word is vocalized. In Tanukhfs Table-talk 
(Part viii, § 64) a scene is recorded in which the author defends 
his work against a slighting reference to it. 

895 . D. S. Margoliouth. 

Beitrage zum Verstandnis Religioser Muslimischer 
Texte. By A. Fischer. Des XLL Bandes der Abhand- 
lungen der Phil.-Hist. Kl. der Sachsischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften Nr. IV. ll j X 7f, pp. 56. Leipzig : 
S. Hirzel, 1933. Mks. 4.50. 

Professor Fischer begins his essay with a brief summary 
of the history of Islamic studies {IslamJmnde, Islamwissenschaft, 
etc.) and continues with the statement, which none will dispute, 
that it is the duty of those engaged seriously in such studies 
to be proficient philologists, so that they may have the 
capacity to handle accurately the Arabic, and other, texts 
which are their raw material. The author maintains that 
some Islanoists ” are not proficient Arabists, etc., and then 
passes from the general to the particular and so into the 
realm of controversy. Since the details which form the bulk 
of the essay have been answered in a separate publication, 
there is no need to expatiate on the theme here. 

A 97 . R. Levy. 

The Chinese Periodical Press, 1800-1912. By Roswell S. 
Britton. 9-| x GJ. pp. vi + 151, pis. 24. Shanghai : 
Kelly and Walsh, Ltd., 1933. $7.50. 

Mr. Britton is to be congratulated on having written a very 
interesting and well documented history of the Chinese Press 
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during tlie time when modern journalism took the place of 
the older native or indigenous press, the chief organ of which 
was the Peking Gazette or Ching Pao. In Chapter I Mr. Britton 
gives an account of indigenous newspapers and gazettes and 
then proceeds in a series of eleven chapters to deal with the 
introduction into China of the modern press and to give an 
account of those, both Chinese and foreigners, who played 
a prominent part as pioneers and who aided in its development. 
Among the early foreign pioneers occur the well-known names 
of Milne, Medhurst, Morrison, Legge, and Wells Williams, 
and in later times those of the Major brothers, founders of 
the SMn Pao, Timothy Richard, Y. J. Allen, all of whom 
well deserve due recognition. Of the Chinese, the two out- 
standing names are Wang T'ao and Liang Chh-ch^ao, whose 
work in connection with the press is dealt with in Chapters IV 
and VIII. A very useful and carefully compiled bibliography 
adds greatly to the value of a work which deserves a much 
more detailed account than space allows here and which is 
bound to become a book of reference on the subject of the 
Modern Press in China. Mention must be made of the twenty- 
four plates, giving facsimile reproductions from the British 
Museum, Bibliotheque Nationale, and other sources of specimen 
pages of the Peking Gazette and various Chinese newspapers 
published at various dates. Great credit is due to Messrs. Kelly 
and Walsh, Ltd., for the excellent manner in which they 
have produced the work. 

A 141 , J. H. Stewart Lockhart. 


The Hxjnpred Names : A short introduction to the Study of 
Chinese Poetry with illustrative Translations. By Henry 
H. Hart. 8 x 5J, pp. 231. U.S.A. : University of Cali- 
fornia Press ; Great Britain : Cambridge University 
Press, 1933. 11s. 6d. 

The title of this book gives no hint of the subject, which is, 
however, shown by the sub-title. The very lucid popular 
introduction of thirty-four pages, from which we gather that 
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the author agrees with Dr. Florence Ayscough (though that 
lady is not named) about translating Chinese with reference 
to the apparent composition of the characters, is followed by 
versions of 175 short poems. In what sense they are illustrative 
is not very clear, as few of them are referred to in the intro- 
duction. No Chinese texts and no references are given, so that 
criticism of the versions as such is not easy. Many of them 
read pleasantly enough and well reveal a beauty which indeed 
it would be hard to conceal, but if — 

'' From my calabash jug 
I drink good old wine 
Until I am jolly drunk.’’ 

is a fair version of its original, would it not have been kinder 
to have drawn over it a veil ? 

A. US. A. C. Moule. 


Aanwisten op ethnogeafisch en antheopologisch gebied 

VAN BE AFDEELING VoLKENKUNDE VAN HET KoLONIAAL 

Instituut. (1) ovEE 1932, (2) ovee 1933. 8f x 6J, 
(1) pp. ix + 186, pis. 6, fl. 1.50 ; (2) pp. vii + 90, pis. 5, 
fl. 1.0 Amsterdam : Uitgave van het Instituut, 1933-4. 

These are Mededeeling Nos. xxxii (Afdeeling Volkenkunde 
No. 5) and xxxiv (Afdeeling Volkenkunde No. 6) of the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute at Amsterdam and each contains 
a list of accessions arranged in the order of their donors, etc. 
In both cases this is followed by a geographical table of 
contents and an index of native words. The objects registered 
illustrate native cultures, arts, and crafts, etc., mainly in the 
Dutch East Indies, but also in the West Indies, Melanesia, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, Tongking, the Straits Settle- 
ments, British India, Turkey, Europe, Africa, and South 
America. A few of the items concern physical anthropology 
and prehistoric implements, and there are also some manu- 
scripts in native languages. 

892 . 
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De Doefsrepubliek Tnganaj!^ Pagringsingan-. By Dr. V. E. * 
Korn. 9-| x GJ, pp. vi + 335, ills. 37, maps and plans 4. 
Santpoort : C. A. Mees, 1933. 

This monograph, issued by the Kirtya Liefrinck — ^v. d. Tuuk 
■of Singaradja with the assistance of the Royal Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences, is a very interesting account of a village 
community in Bali, which has preserved many ancient rules 
and customs apparently peculiar to itself. After some general 
description of the place and its inhabitants, the work proceeds 
to deal with its customary law under various aspects, such as 
administration, the family, land and water rights, debts and 
offences, the social organization of the community, their 
religion (which is in origin Hindu), and their calendar of festival 
days, etc. The final section is also of linguistic interest as it 
consists of documents in the native languages, with transla- 
tions, including the records of actually decided cases. A list 
of native words completes the volume. 

897. C. 0. Blagden. 

Alexanders Kampf gegen Porus — ^Bonner Orientalistische 
Studien, Heft 3. By Bernhard Breloer. 9| X 6|, 
pp. xii + 208, pis. 5, sketch-plans 7, and map 1. 
Stuttgart, 1933. 

After surveying all the extant classical texts dealing with 
Alexander’s campaign in the Panjab, the author subjects . 
to a detailed and critical examination those portions which 
relate to the encounter with Porus, and specifically with 
the information given regarding (1) the orders issued by 
Alexander, (2) his crossing of the Jhelum, and (3) the decisive 
battle. He then proceeds to deal with the topographical 
questions involved. Though many interesting suggestions 
have been made as to the value and interpretation of the 
evidence on particular points, the attention of scholars is 
likely to be directed chiefly to the proposed site-identifications. 
The writer would place the great camp at Jhelum, where 
Krateros was stationed with the main body of the Greek 
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army the reserves under Meleager, Attalos, and Gorgias he 
locates about 6| miles north-west of Jhelimi, to the north 
of the noth milestone on the road to Rawal Pindi ; as the 
site where Alexander with the attacking force crossed the 
river he fixes on a spot about 2|- miles south of Mangla Fort, 
or practically where the Jhelum debouches from the hills ; 
while we understand him to hold that the final decisive battle 
w^as fought round about the village of Naurangabad, opposite 
the town of Jhelum, at the foot of the northern slopes of the 
Pabbi Hills. These views approach most nearly to those 
expressed by General Abbott so long ago as 1852, and followed 
to great extent by the late Mr. V. A. Smith. Meanwhile the 
question of the site of Alexander’s crossing has been the subject 
of a paper by Sir Aurel Stein in the Geographical Journal of 
July, 1932, in which, after detailed local inspection, he has 
stated his reasons for concluding that Alexander marched 
from Taxila through the Salt Range farther west, emerging 
at Baghanwala ; that his great camp lay approximately at 
Haranpur ; that he crossed the river near Jalalpux, and that 
the battle w^as foxight somewhere on the south side of the 
river opposite these places. Sir Aurel has been largely in- 
fluenced in his decision by his identification of the ’d/cpa of 
Arrian with the spur that juts out by Jalalpur, and the 
praealta fossa of Curtins wdth the little valley of the Kandar 
Kas torrent, these being the two physical features mentioned 
in the texts best calculated to help in the identification 
of the crossing place, inasmuch as they cannot have altered, 
whereas the islands in the river may have completely changed 
in position and size in the course of more than twenty-two 
centuries. The writer, on the other hand, would identify 
the M/cpa with the high ground on the west bank of the river 
where the village of Baral is situated, and the fossa with the 
ravine of the Pothawala Kas behind it. Leaving aside the 
question whether the high bank beneath Baral would be 
described as an "d/cpa, these identifications would involve a 
long, and, we think, in view of the nature of the ground 
a BAS. JANUABY 1935. 13 
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and the violent rainstorm in the night, impracticable route 
for Alexander’s troops. When making them, Herr Breloer 
had not yet seen Sir AureFs paper : an Appendix, however, 
has been added, in which the latter’s conclusions have been 
controverted. 

Apart from the unsuitability of the terrain to the north 
of the Pabbi Hills, so fully demonstrated by Sir Aurel, for 
the movements of elephants, chariots, cavalry, and infantry, 
and particularly for the wide outflanking movement of 
Koinos, the whole tenor of the stratagems and preparations 
described seems directed towards a rapid surprise crossing 
and attack from no distant point, instead of a lengthy detour 
that would have involved both delay and fatigue. It is 
difficult, moreover, to conceive how the material of the fleet 
of boats and rafts and the horses could have been conveyed 
to the Pothawala Kas site without being observed by enemy 
spies and observers posted on the Mangla and other hills 
that overlook that area. We think also (cf. Arrian, v, 20) 
that for the passage of unwieldy boats and rafts built on 
stuffed skins, a passage would be selected, not where the 
river issued from the hills, where the bed was pebbly and 
the current likely to be stronger, but where the bed was 
wider and the current less rapid. The direction of Alexander’s 
march from Taxila to the Hydaspes, and thence to the Hypanis, 
as given by Strabo, and the distance recorded by Pliny as 
that given by Alexander’s own surveyors, cannot safely be 
brushed aside by the arguments used by V. A. Smith. Nor 
can we neglect the statement of Curtius that one of the 
boats was wrecked on a rock : and Cunningham has told 
us that rocks are still to be found in the river only between 
Dilawar and Jalalpur. Another point may be briefly noticed : 
the position assigned by Herr Breloer, influenced apparently 
by his identification of the crossing place, to the reserve force 
under Meleager and others, being surrounded on most sides by 
higher ground (as the 1 in. = 1 mile S.S. would indicate) and 
being some 5 miles distant from the river, is hardly acceptable. 

n. A. W. Oldham. 
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MySTIK UNB GlAUBE IM ZtJSAMMENHANG MIT DEE MISSION 

AUE Java. By Br. B. M. Schuueman. Haag, 1933. 

This is a learned study of the various streams of cultural 
influence that have been brought to bear on the Javanese, 
with special reference to the mysticism of Islam which merged 
with, and to a certain extent replaced, both the primordial 
beliefs of the Javanese and the teachings inculcated by 
Hinduism. The author makes a careful analysis of Javanese 
mystical thought and therefrom deduces the methods which 
should be employed for introducing the teachings of 
Christianity. Though written primarily for the mission to 
Java, and from a missionary viewpoint, it is evident that the 
author has devoted much study to the works of the best 
authorities on the subject ; and it is gratifying to note this 
consideration for the beliefs and opinions of the Javanese 
people. 

906 , H. G. Quaeitch Wales. 


India and Java. By Bijan Eaj Chatteejeb, M.A., Ph.D. 

Calcutta, 1933. 

This is a revised edition of the author’s Greater India 
Society’s Bulletin No. 6, to which has been appended a 
collection of inscriptions from the Malay Peninsula, Borneo, 
Java, and Sumatra, with translations for which Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti is responsible, though most of them appear to 
have been previously published and discussed by other 
scholars. Dr. Chatterjee’s portion of the work, though not 
remarkable for much originality, is a very useful outline of 
Javanese history and clearly indicates the extent of Indian 
cultural influences in this direction. It is the more welcome 
since most of the material for the study of the subject, on 
which the author relies, is in the Dutch language, and hence 
is not generally available to English-speaking students. 

A. 2. H. G. Quaeitch Wales. 
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Arta SI Abcheologia : Revista. Ease. 7-8, 1931-2. By 
0. Tafrali. 12f x9i, pp. 104. Iasi: Institutul de 
Arte Grafice ‘^Brawo’’, 1933. Lei 350, Frs. 60. 

This review, edited by Professor Tafrali of Iasi, Romania, 
is devoted to the study of Romanian art and archaeology. 
Most of the articles, of which some are written in French 
and the others written in Romanian, have a summary and 
are mostly written by Professor Tafrali. 

The most important article is on the art treasure of the 
church of Sucevitza. 

In another article the author deals with supposed neolithic 
inscriptions showing the existence of an alphabet which, in 
the belief of the author, resembles the signs of the Glozal finds. 
In three places in Northern Moldavia a potsherd and a bone, 
also a handle of a jar, and finally two pieces of sandstone were 
found ; on the latter a picture of an animal with a few letters 
near the head and on a second the figure of a human being, 
very crude, with two lines of signs, twenty-four in all. Of these 
the author finds twenty-three chiefly in the Glozal inscriptions 
and others of a similar kind like Alvao, etc. 

But this conclusion is somewhat vitiated by the fact that, 
in the first place, the articles were not found at a very great 
depth and, secondly, by the assertion of the peasant who 
discovered them that he found, quite near them, an axe and 
a coin as well as other potsherds with coloured designs which 
may all be of a recent origin. 

There are also other articles of minor importance in the 
review, all well illustrated, together with a bibliography. 

989 . M. Gaster. 


Sangit Bhava [I, Ria Bhairav]. By Maharana Vijaya- 
DEVJi OP Dharamrur. 12 X 9, pp. xvi + 316, pis 11. 
Bombay : Taraporevala Sons and Co. [1933]. 

This work does not claim to be a learned treatise on Indian 
music. Indeed, the author assures us that '' all technical 
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details . . . have been rigidly excluded’' because the 
primary motive for publication has been to place '' within 
easy reach and by simple means practicable knowledge 
of the main melodies and modes of Indian music”. Yet 
it is not merely the native whom the author has in mind 
but rather '‘the student of Indian music abroad”, and 
on this account the letterpress is also in English and 
French. 

There is a " foreword ” by the well known Indian art 
critic K. H. Vakil, who tells us that this book "presumes 
the necessity for the adaptation of Indian music to modern 
requirements”. What this -latter may be is not explicitly 
stated, but one can only hope that it does not mean a further 
lease of life for the Western harmonium (or piano-accordion) 
and violin in Indian music and the adoption of the saxophone 
and flute of the West which we see on the " jacket ” of the 
book and in the borders of the illustrations. 

At any rate the author’s notation of the Rag Bhairav 
and the Rdginis Bengali, Bhaimm, Madhumddhavi, Bairdri, 
and Sindhavi in the scale of the West (which will be interpreted 
by the West in its equally tempered scale) cannot possibly 
prove " helpful to those generally interested in Indian 
music”. I am afraid that "the student of Indian music 
abroad ” will not find much in this book that cannot be more 
readily turned to in works on Indian music by Europeans. 
They will certainly be perplexed by the music table on 
page 235. Here the form of the sharp is given quite a novel 
outline whilst in the E flat Clarinet (and elsewhere) the 
F sharp should not be above the line. 

The book is well printed, on excellent paper, by the Times 
of Indian Press, Bombay, and there are eleven well produced 
plates although the contents pages only mention eight. These 
latter are the work of an Indian (?) artist M. B. Sawant. 

H. G. Farmer. 
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Aechives from Erech. Neo-Babylonian and Persian 

■ Periods. By Eaymond Philip Dougherty. Goucber 
College Cuneiform Inscriptions. Vol. II. Ilf x 9, 
pp. Ixv + 76. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1933. £1 4s. U, 

Tbis second volume of the Goucher College Cuneiform 
Inscriptions has a melancholy personal interest as being 
presumably the last work of its much-regretted author. 
In contents it is a continuation of the first volume, which 
was devoted to documents of the reigns of Nebuchadrezzar 
and Nabonidus, whereas the present includes most of the 
reigns between Kandalanu and Cambyses. The substance 
of the tablets is in the usual range of Neo-Babylonian '' con- 
tracts and hence very miscellaneous. Some thirty of the 
more interesting have been selected and translated by the 
author in his introduction, and to these there is added a 
complete list of names and a register of all the texts published, 
with their dates, and a summary note of the contents of 
each. Both in the translations and in the name-list a few 
criticisms of detail might be suggested, and the proof-reading 
is occasionally defective, but a collection of texts can be 
properly judged only as a result of detailed study, which 
has but seldom fallen to the share of this class of contracts ” ; 
it must be hoped that the work so promisingly begun by 
Ungnad and San Niccolo may again be carried on. Meanwhile 
the late Professor Dougherty has done full justice to his 
part as a publisher of new material. His copies, in particular, 
are admirable in decision and clarity. C. J. Gabb. 

a: 30. . _____ 

Iranische Denkmaler. By E. Herzfeld. 16 x IL 
Lieferung 1, Eeihe 1, A, Tafeln I-XVIII ; pp. 12. 
Lieferung 2, Eeihe 1, A, Tafeln XIX-XXX ; pp. 10. 
Lieferungen 3/4, Eeihe 1, B, Tafeln I-XXVII ; Tabelle 1 ; 
pp. 26. Berlin : Dietrich Eeimers, 1933. 

With these parts Professor Herzfeld begins the series of 
his larger publication of the monuments of Persia, announced 
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some time since. In a preface to the first part lie outlines 
liis programme ; six series, each, with subdivisions, ranging 
from pre-historic to Islamic antiquities, and he looks forward 
to a work comprising in all about a thousand plates which, 
both in size and cOvSt, will be suitable only for libraries. 
Fullness, sumptuosity, and high cost seem to be so generally 
accepted now as the rule for archaeological publications 
that it must be presumed that this limitation, and all it 
implies, has been taken into account. 

The first two parts, 30 plates, are occupied the first with 
water-colour drawings, the second with photographs, of 
pottery and small antiquities from a pre-historic settlement 
at Persepolis. No metal of any kind having been found 
with them, the author is no doubt entitled to assign them 
to the stone-age, hazardous as the term is in these regions. 
In a short introduction he studies the forms and ornaments 
of the pottery and of the other remains, making many com- 
parisons with the bewildering wealth of such material now 
obtained from a multitude of ancient sites extending from 
the Mediterranean to the Indus, and even to China. As 
a result of these stylistic comparisons he comes to the con- 
clusion that the Persepolis pottery is the oldest of all as yet 
found in Persia or Mesopotamia. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature is the distinct relationship of these sherds with others 
from farther east in Persia and from Baluchistan, in view 
of the knowm connections between Babylonia and the Indus 
valley at a rather later period. 

Parts 3 and 4 (27 plates) are devoted to the pottery which 
has lately come upon the antiquity-market from Nihavand 
(which the author calls by a classical form Niphauanda). 
The actual place of origin is the mound Tepe G-iyan, a little 
to the south-west of the town, now said to have argely 
disappeared as a result of native zeal in the acquisition of 
fertilizing earth and, later, of antiquities. These plates, 
too, are preceded by a short but careful study of the types 
and dates of the characteristic vases now to be found in 
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many museums, but hitherto unclassified owing to lack 
of scientific data. Professor Herzfeld provides also a table 
of the various classes of this pottery, and an assignment of 
them to a chronological order. His arrangement does not 
appear to differ very materially from that established by 
excavations made at the place by MM. Contenau and 
Ghirshman, though Professor Herzfeld’s table was made 
up before their results were known. There is, however, 
a notable divergence in the absolute chronology suggested 
from the two sides, which is partly due to a difference of 
opinion as to the absolute date of the Susa potteries, but 
partly concerns also a matter which should be capable of 
more positive decision, the date of the end of the Nihavand 
series. Here the other discoveries of the French excavators, 
particularly the daggers, give evidence which seems decisive. 
A. S3. C. J. GaDI). 



Die Chkonik bes Ibn Ijas in Gemeinschaft mix Moritz 
S oBERNHEiM. Herausgegebeu von Paul Kahle und 
Muhammed Mustafa. Fiinfter Teil a.h. 922-8 /a.d. 
1516-1522. 10 X 7, pp. 493. Leipzig : D. M. G, (Bib- 
liotheca Islamica, Band 6), 1932. (See JRAS, 1934, 
p. 639, for Vierter Teil.) 

The Egyptian History of Ibn lyas, who witnessed the 
conquest of the country by the Osmanli Sultan Selim I, 
was printed in Cairo a.h. 1311-12 in three volumes. The 
period covered by Professor Kahle’s edition is that of the 
third Cairene volume. The editors have prefixed a preface 
in which the MSS. of the work are classified and described ; 
these are very numerous, the most important being an auto- 
graph of the author preserved in the Library of Muhammad 
al-Fatih at Istambul. The Cairene edition has a lacuna for 
the period between a.h. 906 and 922. This could according 
to the German editor’s preface be supplied from MSS. in 
Paris and Leningrad, and it is to be regretted that this task 
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was not executed before reprinting matter already in the 
hands of students. 

The difference in quantity between the two editions 
does not seem to be very considerable for, though the new 
edition has 490 pages to 322 of the other, the latter contains 
29 lines to 22 or 23 of the former, and probably contains 
more words to the line. Perhaps the most important addition 
is the supplement to a serious lacuna which occurs on page 109 
of the Cairene copy, and fills pages 160-2 of the new text. 
In the main the relation of the Cairene text to the other 
would seem to be that of a corrected copy to a rough draft ; 
for not only does the autograph teem with forms which 
violate Arabic grammar, but the original verses introduced 
by the author are at times quite unmetrical. Thus the 
following (p. 109) is given as a Khaf If line. 

The Cairene edition has a correct verse 

On page 111 the following figures as a SarV line 

The Cairene copy has a line which gives the second name 
correctly and which it is possible to scan. 

It must be observed that though the autograph occasionally 
offers better readings than the Cairene edition this is by 

no means invariably the case ; thus p. 46, 1, 3, ^U-j AlUij 

is clearly corrupt for 4]U>j (Cairene ed., 

p. 33, I. 7). 

Although, then, the amount furnished by the new edition 
is not negligible and the editors’ preface is of great value, 
students of the work will do well to consult both texts. 

D. S. Maegoliouth. 


A. 28. 
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Nouvelles Recherches Arch^iologiques a Bamiyan. 
Par J. Hackin, avec la collaboration de J. Carl. 
Menioires de la Delegation Arcbeologiqne Frangaise en 
Afghanistan, Tome III. 15 X 11, pp. iv + 90, pis. 84 
(12 in colour), figs, in text 12. Paris : Editions 
G. Van Oest, 1933. Frs. 300. 

This is the third volume of the Memoires de la Delegation 
Archeologique Fmngaise en Afghanistan. In the previous 
volume (Antiquites bouddhiques de Bamiyan), which appeared 
in 1928, MM. Godard and Hackin described the results 
of their explorations at this site up to the end of 1924, when 
want of funds and of the mechanical appliances required 
to reach the more inaccessible grottos precluded further 
work. The present volume presents the results of the fresh 
researches so skilfully carried out from May to October, 
1930, by M. Hackin assisted by MM. Jean Carl and Emile 
Bacquet. This later exploration has enabled the author to 
supplement (in Part 1) the details and conclusions previously 
recorded in respect of the sites examined in 1923-4. Part 2 
is devoted to a description of the grottos which were not 
visited in those years. Part 3 contains a most interesting 
account of the exploration at the foot of the cliff to the 
east of the 35 metres Buddha, in the vicinity of which must 
have stood the convent of the ancient king mentioned by 
Hsiian-tsang, where one of the oldest grottos (G) was 
completely excavated, disclosing remains which M. Hackin 
assigns to the third century of our era. It was here that 
M. Hackin recovered a mass of bark MSS., unfortunately 
all stuck to each other or to the debris of earth owing to the 
percolation of water. Such fragments of these as could be 
detached and set up under glass have been examined and 
described {JA., ccxx, Jan.-Mars, 1932) by M. Sylvan Levi, w^ho 
has assigned them to periods between the third to fourth and 
seventh to eighth centuries, thus corroborating M. Hackin’s 
dating of the sculpture and decoration of the grotto. Part 4 
is devoted to a detailed account of the decorative painting in an 
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octagonal grotto in the cliff at Kakrak, great part of which 
was found preserved beneath an adhesive coating of clay, which 
had evidently been laid on by pious hands to protect the 
paintings from mutilation. The removal of this coating, through 
the skill and patience of M. Bacquet, revealed some striking 
work showing unmistakable Iranian influences. The elaborate 
character of the designs, the fineness of execution, and the 
colours employed will be seen from plates Iv-lviii (figs. 
64, 65, I and J). Part 5 contains a descriptive list of the 
objects found at Bamiyan and Kakrak now deposited in 
the Kabul Museum and in the Musee Guiniet ; while in 
Part 6 M. Hackin states briefly the general conclusions he 
has been able to formulate in regard to the different styles 
represented and their chronological sequence. 

M. Hackin and his collaborators must be congratulated 
on the marked success with which these difficult operations 
were carried out, on the promptitude with which the results 
were made public, and on the abundance and excellence of 
the photographs that illustrate the memoire, many of which 
disclose photographic skill of high order. The artistic talent 
of M. Carl has preserved to us several specimens of the colour 
effects, thus providing an invaluable permanent record 
of some of these fast perishing early decorative paintings. 
956. C. E. A. W. Olbham. 


L’oeuvre be la Delegation Archeologique Pran^aise 
en Aeghanistan (1922-1932). 1. Archeologie bouddhique. 
Par J. Hackin. lOj x 7|-, pp. 79, figs. 61. Tokyo: 
Maison Franco- Japonaise, 1933. 

This brief, yet comprehensive, survey of the work achieved 
by the French Archaeological Mission to Af^anistan, fuller 
details of which, with a wealth of admirable plates, have been 
published in three folio volumes of Memoires, is based on 
a series of lectures delivered by the author at the Maison 
Franco- Japonaise at Tokyo in November, 1932 -January, 
1933. Initiated under the skilful guidance of the great expert 
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in Buddhist art, M. Alfred Boucher, the aim of the Mission 
was to explore in a methodical and scientific manner those 
areas in northern Af^anistan which were intermediary 
from the point of view of Buddhist archaeology between 
Central Asia and India, and which had only been examined 
more or less superficially by a few travellers in the past. 
Apart from certain important identifications of ancient 
sites visited by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, Hsiian-tsang, 
in the seventh century a.d., the results of the Mission have been 
to throw a flood-light upon the cultural history of these 
parts during the early centuries of our era and to provide 
a reliable record of the remains still existing. The excavations 
at Hadda (Hslian-tsang’s Hi-lo)^ near Jalalabad, produced 
an unexpectedly rich harvest, revealing in an abundance 
of stuccos a very remarkable development of '' Greco- 
Buddhist ’ ’ art, of which the somewhat stereotyped sculpture 
of Gandhara and Udyana previously known to us gives 
little or no conception. M. Hackin draws special attention 
to the marked affinity of some of the figures with Grecian 
sculptures preserved in museums in Europe. In some features, 
moreover, the work reminds us of Gothic and medieval 
art ; and we are tempted to speculate as to what artistic 
development might have been accomplished in this region 
had it not been overrun by the Huna hordes, and later by 
the iconoclastic armies of Islam. The explorations at and 
around Bamiyan and Kakrak, so skilfully carried out in 
the face of many difficulties, have provided us with an 
invaluable record of the sculpture and, perhaps even more 
important, of the decorative paintings surviving at these 
sites, which have enabled M. Hackin to assign certain remains 
to specific periods, to trace the different influences, Hellenistic, 
Sassanian, Kushan, and Indian, that are disclosed, and to 
suggest the route by which these influences passed to the 
Ear East. Short notes are given of the excavations at Paitava 
and Begram, near the modern Oharikar, at Dolffitar-i- 
Noshlrwan, some eighty miles north of the Kakrak grottos. 
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and at a few sites in Baktria. The poverty of the finds at 
Balkh itself and in its vicinity have been emphasized and 
explained by M. Foucher elsewhere. 

The figures in the plates, which have been excellently 
prepared, furnish an appropriate selection of the more 
representative objects recovered. The one desideratum is 
a map showing the position of all the sites referred to. 

This little volume will serve as a handy synopsis for those 
who can not afford the more costly tomes of the Memoir es 
of the notable work done by a band of eminent French scholars 
towards filling a large gap in our knowledge of the contacts 
between Central Asia, Iran, and India. 

958. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Annual Report op the Archeological Department 
OP H.E.H. THE Nizam’s Dominions for the year 1929-30, 
By G. Yazdani. 13 x 10, pp. x + 64, plates 14, 
map 1. Rs. 5. Ditto for the year 1930-31. pp. x + 55, 
plates 10. Rs. 5. Calcutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1933. 

These two well printed reports, with their excellent plates, 
show the valuable work of conservation and exploration that 
continues to be carried on by the Archaeological Dept, of 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions under the expert guidance 
of Mr. Yazdani. The first volume describes the remains 
of the hill fortresses of Raichur and Yadgir, and a few other 
sites, as well as the extensive conservation work in progress 
at Bidar. The second volume deals chiefly with the work 
in hand at Bidar, and is illustrated by ten most attractive 
photographs of local monuments, including the unique 
Chaubdra tower that dominates the city and its surroundings, 
erected apparently in the Bahmani period. Among new 
inscriptions discovered here during the year is one recording 
that the Great Mosque in the fort was built by Muhammad 
Shah II in.A.D. 1423. We look forward to the early appearance 
of the monograph on Bidar, to the preparation of which 
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Mr. Yazdani has been devoting such labour and care. Under 
the heading of Conservation, brief reference is made to 
two valuable discoveries at Ajanta, namely of another 
fresco, painted in several episodes, in Cave XVI, and of a new 
subject, hitherto hidden by overlying dirt and varnish, 
in Cave X. We may take this opportunity of congratulating 
H.E.H. the Nizam's government on the very important 
work accomplished at Ajanta and Ellora. 

977.: C. E. A. W, Oldham. 

A Guide to Ismaili Literature. (Prize Publication Fund, 
Vol XIII.) By W. IVANOW. 8 -| x SJ, pp. xii + 138. 
London : Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1933. 65 . 

Mr. Ivanow has based this extremely useful bibliography 
on an Ismaili Fihrist which he found in Lucknow a few 
years ago. The full title of the work is al-Majmu' fl FihristF 
l-hutuh and the author was Isma'il b. 'Abd-al-Easiil of Ujjain, 
who died about 1183-'1769. 

In the present work the editor has given us not the ill- 
arranged partisan work of Ujjaini, but an orderly summary, 
under appropriate headings and in chronological order, 
of all Ismaili books known by name or in fact. To this he 
has prefixed an interesting account of modern Ismailis, 
their origin, and their literature. 

The flood of light that has been thrown on the Ismaili 
movement in the last few years is astonishing. Mr. Ivanow’s 
bibliography will be invaluable to any who are able to gain 
access to the hidden libraries of which he speaks. 

932, Alfred Guillaume. 


The Jewish Foundation of Islam. By Charles Cutter 
Torrey. la. 8 vo, pp. vi + 164. New York (Jewish 
Institute of Eeligion Press). 

Five lectures given by Professor Torrey in 1931 are gathered 
in this volume. He finds that the Jews most probably 
settled in Arabia after the destruction of Jerusalem in 586. 
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They established a chain of trade settlements at Teima, 
Khaibar, Yathrib, and Mecca. Whatever view may be taken 
of the author’s emphasis on Jewish influence, there can 
be no doubt that his criticism of the assertion (often made) 
that the Jews of Arabia were ignorant and mostly proselytes 
deserves careful consideration. He thinks that Muhammad 
learned of the first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel from the 
Jews and that the story of Jsa and His mother came from 
the Prophet’s “ own imagination ”. He denies (against 
Wellhausen) that the Quran exhalts Jsa above the saints 
of the O.T. In that case what are we to think of the miraculous 
birth of Isa ? 

Professor Torrey discusses the Meccan and Medinan 
suras in a fresh and interesting way, avoiding the theory 
of interpolation of Medinan verses in Meccan chapters 
by making them refer to Jews in Mecca. 

I feel misgivings about the author’s emphasis on Jewish 
influence. One might pass a title such as '' The Jewish 
foundation of the Quran ”, which after all is what the author 
deals with ; but the foundation of Islam is something 
much larger than Judaism. Nevertheless the book is one 
that provokes further study of a field that has lain fallow 
over long. A. Guillaume. 

987 , ______ 

The Histoeical Insceiptions of South India Collected 
TILL 1923 AND Outlines of Political Histoey. By 
Robeet Sewell, edited by S. Keishnaswamy Aiyangab. 
II X 8|, pp. xiv + 452, map 1. Madras ; Diocesan 
Press, Vepery, 1932. £1 Is. 

This is • a book of unusual value. It is a digest of the 
inscriptions of South India, at least of all those that are of the 
slightest historical value, arranged in chronological order, 
undated inscriptions being given their approximate place. A 
running commentary is provided which when possible fills up 
gaps from other sources. The result is much more readable than 
a mere digest would be. The book makes accessible the vast 
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stores of epigrapMcal material not Htherto available in 
Englisli, and with its full references to sources will be indis- 
pensable to all classes of students. It is interesting to see 
bow rival rulers contradict one another in tlieir accounts of 
tbeir exploits, and the fact that a statement is engraved on 
stone or copper is no guarantee of veracity. 

The book is in the main the work of the late Mr. Eobert 
Sewell, who had been engaged in its preparation for many 
years. The Government of Madras has undertaken its 
publication through the University of Madras. Professor 
Krishnaswamy Aiyangar has seen it through the press, 
added many valuable notes which bring the text quite up 
to date, and generally devoted a great deal of time and labour 
to the book. The text occupies some 300 pages and the 
genealogical tables, many of them now put together for the 
jfirst time, with the notes on them, occupy nearly 100 pages. 
In a book like this, which is so full of proper names, there are 
a good many misprints which we hope to see corrected in 
the next edition, when a more rigid uniformity in nomenclature 
should also be observed. The Index on the whole is good, 
but could be considerably improved ; care should have 
been taken that there should be only one entry for each 
individual. It is, however, the matter that counts, and the 
author and editor have given us a most solid work which 
will form the foundation of future research on the history 
of the Tamil country. 

759 , J. Allan.; 

The Bronzes of Nalanda and . Hindu- Javanese Art. 

By Dr. A. J. Bernet Eempers. 9f x SJ, pp. iv + 

88 plates 33, text illustrations 2. Leiden: Late E. J. 

Brill, Ltd., 1933. 

In this monograph, which is a reprint from Bijdmgen 
tot de Taal~, Land- en Volhenhunde van Nederlandsch-Indie, 
vol. 90, fasc. 1, the author discusses in minute detail the 
characteristics of a number of bronzes found in the ruins 
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of a Buddliist monastery at Nalanda. They include images 
of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and various divinities, male 
and female ; and their iconography is considered with reference 
to their postures, attributes, details of costume, and so forth, 
comparatively and carefully. The general conclusion arrived 
at is that these bronzes are of the Pala style and period, 
and show some affinities with the art of other countries which 
have been influenced by Magadha and Bengal. Some of 
them have a good deal of resemblance with some specimens 
of Hindu-Javanese art ; and this the author attributes 
to the importation of Pala images into Eastern Java, for 
Central Java was apparently not affected at all. So far as 
a layman can judge, this conclusion is right, on the evidence 
produced, which is well illustrated by the plates, although 
their scale is rather small. They are, however, only a part 
of the author’s evidence, which included a much larger number 
of photographs duly enumerated on pp. 78-84. The notes 
give copious references to the existing literature on the subj ect, 
which is scattered and fairly considerable. 

907. C. 0. Blagden. 


JUBILAUMSBAND HERAUSGEGEBEN VOK DER DeUTSCHEN 

Gesellschaft fur Natur- und Volkerkunde 

OSTASIEKS ANLASSLICH IHRES 60 JAHRIGEN BeSTEHENS 

1873-1933. Teil I. 9f x 7|, pp. xxii + 409, pis. 51 
(including one in colour and five maps), maps 2 (one in 
text, one folding). Tokyo: im Selbstverlag der 
Gesellschaft, 1933. 

The occasion for the publication of this work is indicated 
by its title. The present volume, after a preface signed by 
the members of the publication committee, half a dozen 
letters of good wishes from honorary members of the Society 
(among whom the venerable scholar Basil Hall Chamberlain 
is of special interest to British readers), and a table of contents, 
consists of twenty-two articles dealing with a great variety 
of subjects. Two of them are concerned with natural history 

JRAS. JANUAKY 1935. H 
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and one with statistics relating to cancer, but the rest are 
all more or less on matters falling within the sphere of Oriental 
studies, as usually understood. Two writers deal with 
specimens of Chinese literature, viz. Dr. E. von Zach, '' Aiis 
dem Wen Hsiian. Lu Chi’s erweiterte Perlenkette in 50 
Abschnitten,” and Dr. F. X. Biallas, '' Aus den ' Neuii Liedern’ 
des K'ii Yiian ” ; Dr. Walter Fuchs records what the Chinese 
of the seventeenth century knew about Germany, while 
Dr. Fr. Hiibotter wuites of Chinese medicine and H. Stiibel 
and Li Hua-Min present a brief but well illustrated pre- 
liminary report of an ethnological tour in the island of 
Hainan. 

The lion’s share, however, naturally falls to Japan, which 
is represented by Kashiwa Ohyama on the prehistoric Yayoi 
culture, Dr. Arnold Gubler’s description of the two small 
islands Eishiri and Rebun off the north-west coast of Hokkaido, 
Dr. Alfred Bohner’s account of the traces of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Christians in lyo, Father Georg Schur- 
hammer on the Jesuit missionaries of the same period and their 
influence on Japanese painting, the late Dr, Shuzo Kure on 
the influence of foreign (especially German) medicine on 
Japanese methods, Professor Dr. K. Haushofer on the foreign 
policy of Japan in connection with the increase of its population 
and the urge towards expansion and emigration, Professor 
Johannes B. Kraus on the family and economics in old and 
new Japan, Dr. Karl Weidinger on the legend of the founda- 
tion of an ancient Kwannon • temple in Tokyo, and seven 
short Japanese poems set to music by Jos. Laska, while 
three articles on Japanese literature, viz. J. Barth on the 
drama, with special reference to two No plays in which the 
hero is the legendary Kagekiyo, Dr. Hermann Bohner’s trans- 
lation, etc,, of Okamoto Kido’s play Osaha Sehloss, Dr. F. M. 
Trautz’s translation of the seventeenth century poet Basho’s 
Genjuan no ki, with introduction, transcription, facsimile 
and notes, and Dr. Walter Donat’s annotated translation 
of five stories, under the title Aus Saikaku : fiinf Geschichten 
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von liebenden Frauen”, complete this long and varied 
list. It will have been gathered that most of the contents 
appeal mainly to specialists, but that there is also a great 
deal of more general interest in the volume, which is entirely 
worthy of the occasion. 

984. C. 0. BlAODEN. 

Catalogue du Musee, Arabe du Caire. 

1. LeS BOIS a EPIGRAPHES JUSQU’l l’epoque Mamlouke. 
Par M. Jean David Weill. 14 x 10, pp. viii + 89, 
31 plates. Cairo, 1931. 

2. Les bois sculptees jusQu’l l’epoque Ayyoubid. Par 
M. Edmond Pauty. 14 x 10, pp. vii + 75, 104 plates. 
Cairo, 1931. 

The Islamic woodwork in the Museum earlier than the 
beginning of the Aiyubid period (sixth to twelfth century) 
includes more than 300 pieces, of which a respectable 
proportion is attributable to the first centuries of Islam, 
Generally the pre- Aiyubid series consists of beams, friezes, 
doors, panels, prayer niches, and other fixtures from buildings, 
and these objects, which are often fragmentary, are decorated 
by carving usually admirable for its design and execution 
and sometimes magnificent in its art and unsurpassed in 
its way. Nearly all the pieces came from Cairo or its neighbour- 
hood, some excellent ones having been obtained from the 
exploration of Fustfit and from the recent discoveries at 
‘Ain Sira near by. A good many of them bear inscriptions. 

M. Weill establishes the text of the inscriptions, translates 
it, and comments on it. M. Pauty describes every piece that 
is ornamented and adds observations on artistic relations 
and style. Bach book has an introduction showing briefly 
the results in its own subject and each has illustrations 
representing nearly all the objects with which it concerns 
itself. As indicated by its title, M. Weill’s book covers the 
Aiyubid period as well as the time before it. 

M. Weill’s treatment of the inscriptions is able and thorough ; 
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he succeeds in overcoming a number of difficulties of decipber- 
ment and brings out various points of interest not apparent 
at first sight. For the most part the texts consist of Qur’anic 
and other formulas and their obvious value consists of the 
view of the development of the Arabic script in Egypt that 
they afford when placed in order and a number of dates of 
objects that they give. There are few dated pieces earlier 
than the eleventh century, the earliest are some taken from 
the mosque of Ibn Tulun and belonging no doubt to the time 
of its foundation (265-879). Some of the pieces appear to 
be older than the mosque, but it is not easy to estimate 
their dates precisely. It may be worth noting, therefore, 

that the formula Al)l which occurs on two of them 

and not on any of the others as may be seen from the index, 
is part of the text which El Mansur ordered his followers 
to write on their backs (A^ani ix, 121) ’’ and is found on 
a textile bearing the name of Harun er Rashid which was 
published by Dr. Kiihnel in Islam, so that there is some 
ground for supposing that it was a device of the first Abbasids 
indicating a date perhaps as early as the second half of the 
eighth century. 

M. Pauty groups his carvings together according to types 
under a chronological arrangement, for which he obtains a 
departure from a dated pre-Islamic work and later is able 
to utilize the results of M. Weill. In the absence of any guide 
for the Ikhshidid period, he is obliged to make some reserve 
in assigning pieces to this time. It may be felt also that 
there is a good deal of unavoidable uncertainty as to the dates 
of some of the pieces ascribed to periods earlier than the third 
century of the Hijra. Generally, however, his results are not 
likely to be disputed. They enable one to see the great changes 
in the design and style of wood-carving in Egypt that were 
produced in the course of a few centuries. The work of 
classification, which must have involved much patient labour, 
has been carried out in a way that will be generally appreciated. 
23 , 24 , R. Guest. 
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Papmanai^ba Mahakavya by Amabacanbra Suri: 
Critically edited with Introductions, Indices, and 
Appendices by H. E. Kapabia. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, LVIII. 9-| X 6 , pp. 99 + 667. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1932. Rs. 14. 

Saktisangama Tantra. Critically edited with a preface 
by Benoytosh Bhattacharyya. In four volumes: 
Vol. I, Kalikhanda. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, LXI. 
9f X 6, pp. xiii + 280. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 
1932. Rs. 2.8. 

The first of these books, a poem by a thirteenth century 
Jaina writer, some of whose works are already known to us, 
narrates at length the life of the first Tlrtharnkara in full 
hdvya style. The author displays his mastery of all the recipes 
for the manufacture of verse, including a full knowledge 
of metre and of the rhetorical figures ; but something more 
than that is needed for creating poetry, and that something 
is lacking. But, if of little value as an addition to Sanskrit 
literature, it will be of interest to students of Jain legends. 
The editing is good and the glosses at the foot of the pages 
useful. An appendix gives the text of a shorter work by the 
same author, the Jinendmcarita, describing the twenty-four 
Tirtharhkaras. 

The other work is the first instalment of a Tantric text 
of some importance dating from the second half of the sixteenth 
century, and is likely to enlarge our knowledge of the later 
^aiva and Vaisnava sects. Comment on it is best reserved 
till publication is completed, but I would express the hope 
that the editor will provide us in the final volume with a full 
synopsis. As it stands, it is none too easy to extract the 
points of interest. 

867 , 870 . 


E. H. Johnston. 
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The Commentaeies on the Prajnaparamitas : Volumen 1st. 
The Abhisamayalamkaraloka op Haribhadra, being 
a commentary on the AbMsamayalamkara of 
Maitreyanatlia and the Astasahasrikaprajnaparamita. 
Edited with Introduction and Indices by Giuseppe 
Tuoci. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, LXII. 9|- x 6, 
pp. vi + 56 + 589. Baroda : Oriental Institute^ 
1932. Es. 12. 

The nature of the various Mahayana sutras grouped under 
the heading of Prajhaparamita is such that without help 
we cannot be sure of grasping the meaning read into them 
by contemporaries ; the appearance of this, the first published 
commentary on any of them, is thus an event of great import- 
ance to Buddhist scholars. As the real introduction is to 
appear in a later volume, readers will be well advised, before 
starting on it, to consult Stcherbatsky’s edition of the Abhi- 
samaydlamhdra and a recent article by Dr. Obermiller in Acta 
Orientalia^ xi, 1-131. As for the former work, according 
to the title page of this book Maitreyanatha composed the 
hdrikds^ that is, the editor accepts the conjecture that Asahga 
had a real teacher of that name. But Haribhadra, whose 
work was written in the Trikutaka Vihara in the reign of 
Dharmapala (described as rdjyabhatddivafhsapatita)^ makes it 
clear that, like Sthiramati in his just published commentary 
on the Madhydntavihhdga, he understands Maitreya to be 
the future Buddha,^ whence it follows that he believed in 
the story that the teaching was revealed to Asahga by him ; 
and, as the form Maitreyanatha occurs nowhere in the text, 
the editor might have been better advised to avoid its use 
and the insinuation thereby of a theory not held by his author. 

The Abhisamaydlamkdra consists of a set of mnemonic 
verses, almost unintelligible by themselves, setting out the 
doctrinal scheme for the attainment of Buddhahood, and 

^ Tucci omits in AniTuadversiones Indicae, 125 {JASB, 1930), those words 
in SthiramatPs statement which, as now supplied by him, prove my state- 
ment above to be correct. 
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ostensibly it is based on tbe Astasahasriha ; this commentary 
accordingly expounds the latter in the light of the former 
so as to bring them into unison. It has therefore a double 
value, as explaining the difficult terms in the sutra and as 
elucidating the dogmatic position of the harihds. Though 
written from the Madhyamika-Svatantrika standpoint, it 
elaborates a system which in essentials does not differ from 
that of the Yogacaras except in the capital point of denying 
any reality to vijndna^ and it would seem that the two schools 
differed only on certain philosophic questions, and not on 
the practical application of their tenets. Put together for 
the use of Buddhists, it confines itself in the main to the 
above-mentioned objects, frequently quoting various inter- 
pretations of the same passage without deciding between 
them. It further avoids polemics with the Brahmanical schools 
except for a scornful refusal to admit the principle laid down 
in Nydyasutm, v, 2, 13 (p. 545), and an examination of 
causality with special reference to Sarhkhya views (p. 548 ff.). 
There are also a few set pieces dealing with controversial 
issues, such as the hotly debated question of the Buddha’s 
omniscience (pp. 325 ff.) ; that which is most likely to attract 
the attention of the philosophically minded is a long argument 
with the Yogacaras about the nature of knowledge (pp. 372- 
393). A translation of these passages, whose arguments are 
often hard to foUow, is certainly a desideratum, even though 
I see not much reason to hold Haribhadra to have been a 
great thinker. Their value lies rather in their reproducing 
the stock arguments of his school, of which we have only 
a limited knowledge. Minor points of interest abound. Thus 
on a matter which has lately been the subject of renewed 
discussion, I note that the commentator describes the jdla 
on the Buddha’s fingers and toes as like the webbing on 
a goose’s foot (p. 526) and that he mentions among the eighty 
minor marks the lines of his hands (p. 529). 

A work so voluminous and varied naturally makes great 
demands on the editor and it is satisfactory to record that 
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a realfy Hgli standard is attained and that every page bears 
witness to Professor Tucci’s mastery of his subject. Just 
because it is so good, I think it worth while considering 
in detail where it falls short of perfection Difficulties of 
proof-reading are no doubt responsible for the extraordinary 
number of misprints, but only a portion of them are set right 
in the corrigenda, which are not themselves free of mistakes. 
The text is therefore often hard to read and in places taxes 
the reader’s ingenuity to an unwarrantable degree, while 
naturally he is tempted to seek for the explanation of 
difficulties in an insoluble misprint. Some can be cleared 
up easily enough ; thus the strange yogdnuyogayor vajparyam 
at 415, 1. 1, should evidently be yogdnuyogapaufvdjparyam. 
Again, while 318, 1. 1, takes from the Astasdhasrihd the 
remarkable pratisamlapanam, the gloss indicates Haribhadra’s 
reading as the more natural pratisamlayanam. But what is 
one to make of pardpahhrajandd uccagdhayantah ([^ic] for 
uccagghayantah) at 316, 1. 14 ? I cannot find any word 
apabhrajana, nor is it given in the index, and no obvious 
correction presents itself {apatarjana perhaps ?). I cannot 
multiply instances here, but I note that so few variants are 
given as to afford little help towards determining the probable 
nature of corruptions and that they are placed all together 
at the end of the volume, where they easily escape notice. 
The Tibetan version is frequently quoted in them, but 
personally I think it better to give the Sanskrit equivalent 
as well when it is not adopted in the text, not merely to 
assist the reader but also as a useful discipline for the editor. 
Thus tarkavisyanda"^ at 85, 1. 14, should on the strength of 
the Tibetan hjug-pa presumably be the more probable 
°vispanda^, action ”, '' operation ”, a word I have recently 
discussed elsewhere. Similarly in the only passage queried 
by the editor, at 13, 1. 20, %mtifdgdbMghaUitaI} %lie^T^^ 
has for the last word yid^mi-bde = visdda, vimanas ; therefore 
"^rdgavighdtatah, as required by the context. The complete 
Tibetan text is available in print only for the hdrikds, in 
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wHcli Professor Tiicci iistially, but not always, gives better 
readings than Professor Stcherbatsky ; but at iv, 21 (345, 
1. 21), this text runs sarvatra vrttimaj jMnam and the Russian 
one sarvatravrttisamjndnam, while the Tibetan had sarvatra- 
vrtti yaj jndnam, better than either. Such evidence as there 
is does not therefore altogether bear out the editor’s claim 
to have compared the Tibetan with care throughout. 

He has also provided an admirable synopsis of the text 
as well as indices of verses quoted, proper names, and special 
words. In the first of these his learning has enabled him to 
identify many of the verses, but there are many omissions 
among the proper names; the word index, too, long and 
extremely useful though it is, fails to supply many rare or 
practically unknown words which should have found a place 
there. To conclude, detailed study of the text has forced 
on me the conclusion that what might 'well have been a perfect 
edition has been spoiled by overhaste in its production, and 
it is to be hoped that more time and care will be given to 
the later volumes. 

871 . E. H. Johnston. 


A Lexicon of Accadian Peayees in the Rituals of 
Expiation. By Cecil J, Mullo Weie. 7|- x 5, pp. 
xix + 411. London : Oxford University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 1934. £1 1^. 

The author of this useful work is to be congratulated on 
several accounts, but not least upon his patience and accuracy 
in compiling his material, and his reserve in withholding for 
the present, in order to secure publication, much more which he 
had prepared, no less valuable, it may be presumed, than what 
here appears. He is also to be congratulated on the manner 
in which the Oxford University Press has presented a work 
which might have been fatiguing to use in a less perspicuous 
form. His lexicon may be regarded as an excellent example 
of the kind of task which should be done (and, if possible, 
published) for several other classes of texts as preliminary 
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studies for tlie general Accadian lexicon, sucli as that now 
under compilation in Chicago. 

An excellent feature is the use of a straightforward arrange- 
ment of words according to the Latin (indeed, the English) 
alphabet, accompanied by a no less happy brevity in the 
remarks on etymology. The two evince a thoroughly sound 
understanding of the present position and need of the 
Accadian vocabulary, which is now based upon such abundant 
material that appeal to the other Semitic languages has lost, 
if none of its interest, certainly much of its value for the 
actual purpose of fixing significations, and attempts to arrange 
words according to their presumed Semitic roots only too 
often beg the question. Instead of this the author is content 
to quote practically all the passages in which the respective 
words occur in the texts which he has in view, and though 
the homogeneity of these passages in style and context does 
not always allow the full meaning of the word to be developed, 
yet the conclusion obtained is adequate for the immedmte 
purpose, and it would have been an inconsistency of treatment 
to search outside the given area. If the citations seem some- 
times almost unnecessarily exhaustive, it must be remembered 
that the book has another very practical purpose which the 
author mentions, namely, to enable students to identify 
duplicate texts which undoubtedly exist or remain to be 
discovered. 

The title of the work is the only clue given to the literature 
which forms the object of the study, and, though the list 
of abbreviations and the ''key’' provide some further 
guidance, it would have been an advantage to have a plain 
statement of what is being studied, for the distinction between 
what is included in "rituals of expiation” and other 
incantation-texts is not very clearly drawn in the material. 
The want of such a conspectus is possibly due to the absence 
of the other portion of Dr. Mullo-Weir’s thesis, which it is 
to be hoped may not be long in following the lexicon. 

Concerning the words themselves, the reviewer has very few 
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observations to make — anzillu seems to be, more exactly, some- 
thing repulsive to the sense of smell upon which the suppliant 
has trodden before coming into the god’s presence : one of the 
entries aM or ha^u appears superfluous ; gugallu, applied to 
Adad, refers to his control of rain ; hamu (as Professor 
Langdon notes) is the outer ” or street door, the word 
being perhaps applied also to fortifications ; manzazu and 
tiru are not adequately translated as '' attendant ” and 
'^guardian”' — they are court-terms and virtually synonyms, 
the latter being defined as mari ekallim, so that the recurring 
sentence tint manzazu IMu damiktim means “ may courtier 
and chamberlain speak me fair”; tusaru in the passage 
quoted has more probably the sense of plain ”, opposed 
to sadu; zisurru surely not gruel” which, whatever its 
composition, is a fluid. Misprints seem to be exceedingly 
rare, the only one observed being lim7ien for Umneti (under 
namhurbu, p. 232). 

A 178. C. J. Gadd. 


The Flowing Vase and the God with the Streams. By 
E. Douglas van Buren. 11| x 8-|, pp. xvi + 150, 
pis. 23, figs. 60. Berlin : Hans Schoetz & Co., 1933. 

A well documented collection of material, presented in 
a very attractive manner. Chapter I defines the subject ; 
the beneficent divinity who pours the waters of life and 
fertility on man and nature, and the flowing vase” as 
symbol of the same. Chapter II distinguishes it from more 
or less kindred subjects. In Chapter III it is argued that 
the persons represented with the streams or vase are either 
Ea or some member of his circle. This simple and satisfying 
conclusion seems to be successfully established in the 
remaining chapters, in which numerous relevant seals and 
other monuments are carefully considered in detail. A 
chapter is given to each of the principal periods. It is found 
that there is no indubitable example of the flowing vase 
before the Agade period. The concluding chapters deal 
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with the Syio-Cappadociap. art and that of the Habur region. 
The author finds that there is no instance of the motif in 
art that is of purely and unquestionably Hittite origin. 

One of the bearers of the flowing vase, the fish-man, is 
identified by the author with the god HA-ni, and he with 
Berossos’s fish-man Oannes (after Hrozny, MVAG,, 1903, 
99 f.). At least for the late period this seems a probable 
synthesis. 

Another bearer of the streaming vase is the Wild Man ’’ 
or ''nude hero'' (so-called Gilgamesh). Mrs. van Buren 
would identify him with Dumu-zi-abzu, Tamuz. Heidenreich 
pointed out in 1926 that on certain seals there are three pairs 
of exactly similar combating wild men, who would be the 
six sons of Ea of whom Dumu-zi-abzu is the first (CT., 24, 16^ 
30 f.), and suggested that the combats of the paired brothers 
might allude to a lost myth in which Tamuz was slain by a 
brother. The hypothesis has gained by the recent discovery 
of the Eas Samra myth in which Mot slays Alein : for both 
are " Tamuz-forms However, there are diflS.culties in an 
unqualified identification of the Wild Man with Tamuz. 

A sealing in the Louvre (p. 75) shows, in the place commonly 
occupied by a sprout of vegetation, a youthful robed figure 
rising from the flowing vase ; if, as is likely, he is Tamuz, 
Tamuz can hardly be represented by the contemporary 
figures of the nude bearded hero. Perhaps the thesis that 
the Wild Man was the original Tamuz could be supple- 
mented by the concession that sooner or later — ^hardly 
later than Ur Dynasty III— Tamuz acquired a character 
very different from that of the Wild Man, and that the 
traditional figure of the latter may thenceforward have 
become a nameless genius of the waters. He survives, prob- 
ably to this day, in uranography as Aquarius. The Babylonian 
figure in this constellation was neither Ea (though he 
belonged to his circle) nor Tamuz, but was named gula 
(without determination of divinity), i.e. probably " big 
man " (Weidner), Such a name might well be given to the 
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water-pouring hero when he had lost his proper name. 
Nearby, in Piscis Austrinus, is the Pish of Ea, perhaps a 
form of his colleague, the fish-man. The presence of the 
fish-man in this constellation, in the extreme south of the 
Babylonian horizon, could be related to the myth of Cannes 
rising from the Persian Gulf, in agreement with the author 's 
theory of this personage. 

844^ E. Burrows. 


JAYAKHYASAMHITA. Critically edited with an Introduction 
in Sanskrit, Indices, etc., by Embar Krishnamacharya. 
With a foreword by the General Editor. Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. 54. 10 X 6 |, pp. 78 -f 48 + 454. 

Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1931. Es. 12. 

Parananda Sutra. Critically edited with an Introduction 
and Index by Swami Trivikrama Tirtha. With a 
foreword by B. Bhattacharyya. Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. 56. 10 x 6|-, pp. 30 + 106. Baroda : Oriental 
Institute, 1931. Rs. 3.8. 

The literature of the Pancaratra or Sattvata school of 
Vaishnavism was little known before Dr. F. 0. Schrader^s 
study of the Ahirbvdhnya-samhitd. The present work, 
described as one of the three jewels of this religion, is an 
important addition to our knowledge of the developments of 
Vaishnavism. Among the chief features discussed by 
Dr. Bhattacharyya and the Sanskrit editor are the elaborate 
cosmogony with the doctrine of a triple creation and a form 
of Sarnkhya doctrine which should contribute to the history 
of that system. Starting from the same fundamental 
principles as Sarnkhya the Samhita develops a largely 
independent scheme of evolution, and naturally diverges 
greatly in its doctrine of salvation. 

On the question of the date of the work Dr. Bhattacharyya 
has a careful and elaborate discussion from the doctrinal and 
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palseograpMcal points of view, and reaches the conclusion 
that it belongs ‘to jthe fifth century a.d. jThe |question of 
the origin of the system is a very different |matter. There 
is evidence which points to its existence in a much earlier 
period ; but when Dr. Bhattacharyya says that the mention 
of the Sattvatas in the Aitareya Brahmana ''will prove 
beyond doubt that the Pancaratra school existed in the 
tenth century b.c. if not earlier and states that " the 
Mantras and Tantras are as old as probably the Indian 
civilization itself”, he rather indicates the gap that still exists 
between eastern and western thought. 

Vaishnavism became more or less infected with Tantrism, 
but in the Pdfdnanda-sutm we have a work claiming to be 
orthodox and ancient, and definitely devoted to that un- 
savoury subject. It is in sutra form and modelled on the 
Vedic Kalpa-sutras. The learned Swami concludes that the 
author Parananda was a contemporary of king Sudar^ana 
of the Solar dynasty, whose time is taken to be between 
2400 B.c. and 1800 b.c., a date which looks somewhat early 
even for the Vedic Kalpa-sutras. Dr. Bhattacharyya prefers 
to place it not earlier than a.d. 900, but some of his arguments 
from negative evidence do not always appear conclusive. 
He puts the Buddhist Guhyasamdja-tantm in the third 
century A.D. , and then concludes ex silentio that "the 
Vamacara and permission given to the ascetics to take 
recourse to women cannot be earlier than the time of the 
composition of the Guhyasamaja ”, apparently because he 
finds such practices first mentioned in that Tantra. The 
theology as well as the ethics of the Pdrdnanda-sutra is 
peculiar, and the systematic character of the work makes it 
highly valuable for the study of a system that embodies, as 
the editor says, the principles and doctrines of a new religious 
sect hitherto quite unknown. 

732 , 715 . E. J. Thomas. 
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JRAS.. January, 1934, p. 199. Eeview : Les Mosquees du 
Caire. By L. Hautecoeur and G. Wiet. 2 vols. 1932. 

Le compte rendu qu'a fait M. Creswell des Mosquees du 
Caire renferme des erreurs tellement graves qu’il nous est 
impossible de garder le silence. II ne discute pas nos opinions, 
mais nous en attribue d’erronees : sans pretendre que ses 
objections soient dues a des falsifications, on est bien oblige 
de constater qu’elles derivent d'etourderies ou de contre-sens. 

'' The plan of the Dome of the Rock is Byzantine : or, 
nous avons ecrit que le Dome du Rocher, par son plan et 
par son decor, se rattache a Tecole byzantine,” ce qui n’est 
pas tout a fait la meme chose. Que M. Creswell consulte 
n’importe quel manuel d’art byzantin, il verra que le parti 
de cette mosquee c’est-a-dire, un plan central avec cercles 
ou polygones inscrits, etait deja frequent. De Syrie (Ezra, 
Bosra) le systeme etait passe a Constantinople (Saint-Serge 
et Bacchus) et en Asie mineure byzantine (Hierapolis, 
Derbe, Dere Algy). M. Ghyka a montre que le trace 
geometrique se trouvait a la mosquee dite d’Omar et a 
Saint-Vital de Ravenne. 

M. Creswell nous fait dire que le plan de la mosquee d’Amr 
daterait de 827, alors que nous avons enumere (p. 200) toutes 
les modifications survenues en 1399, 1468--1496, 1798. Nous 
avons ecrit que des arcades ont pu etre primitivement con- 
struites par Abd- Allah ibn Tahir en 827, ce qui ne veut pas 
dire que ces arcades soient les arcades actuelles, mais qu’il 
n’est nullement impossible qu’elles aient existe en 827. 
M. Creswell a lu trop vite. 

M. Creswell, citant une de nos phrases sur la mosquee de 
Bagdad, s’imagine que Femploi du present en fran 9 ais suppose 
Fexistence du sujet. M. Creswell ignore evidemment les 
nuances de notre langue. II n’a pas compris que nous nous 
placions a Fepoque de la conquete de ITsIam, et que nous 
devious respecter la concordance des temps. D’ailleurs nous 
citons dans la meme phrase les mosquees de Bagdad et de 
Samarra, et M. Creswell nous fera la grace de croire que noiis 
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n’igiaorons pas Fetat de la mosquee de Samaira ; M. Creswell 
ajonte qiie nous n’avons pas lu le texte de M. Herzfeld. 
Si nous n’avions pas lu ce texte comment aurions-nous pu 
citer la date que nous reproche M. Creswell. M. Creswell se 
contredit. 

Nous ne pouvons pas discuter toutes les critiques de 
M. Creswell qui out semblable valeur. Nous voulons seulement 
montrer comment procMe ce censeur severe. M. Creswell 
nous fait dire Tons les machicoulis dates sont du xiii® 
siecle Or nous avons ecrit : ^*^108 breteches datees.’’ 

M. Creswell ne distingue pas breteches et machicoulis, ce qui 
est fort regrettable pour un archeologue. II s’imagine nous 
surprendre en flagrant delit de contradiction parce que 
(p. 266) nous avons pu supposer que Saladin avait introduit 
cette forme en Egypte. Or il n’y a aucune contradiction a 
soutenir que les breteches datees sont du xiii® siecle et 
qu’elles aient pu etre rapportees de Syrie dans les dernieres 
annees du xii®. M. Creswell estime que ce fut seulement 
Malik Adil son successeur, qui introduisit cette forme en 
Egypte. Or Malik Adil avait surveille les travaux de Saladin. 
M. Creswell est vraiment fort habile s’il distingue la part de 
ces deux hommes ; et, quand meme il pourrait le faire ce 
serait faire preuve d’une extreme malveillance que de 
chicaner pour une difference minime d’une dizaine d’annees. 

M. Creswell nous attribue une sottise. Le malheur est qu’il 
en est Fauteur. Nous aurions ecrit que Bab eFEoutouh 
(1087) aurait ete bati par des architectes fran§ais venus au 
Cairo avec Fambassade de 1095. Or nous avons dit qu’a 
Feglise de Saint- Waast en Boulonnais avaient ete imites 
certains motifs de Bab el-Foutouh et que ces formes avaient 
ete transmises par un des membres de cette ambassade, et 
nou§ avons renvoye a un article d'Enlart sur cette question. 

Dernier argument : nous n’ avons pas insere de plans 
nouveaux dans le texte. Nous avons du nous contenter des 
credits mis a notre disposition par Fediteur. En outre, nous 
n’ avons pas cite le photographe Lekejian comme auteur de 
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la plus grande partie des planches. M. Creswell se trompe. 
Lekejian avait execute quelques photographies lorsqu^il 
est mortj et comme les autres cliches sont F oeuvre de photo- 
graphes divers, Fediteur qui les avait fait travailler n’a pas 
cru devoir les citer. 

Nous pourrions discuter de la memo maniere, par exemple, 
les omissions bibliographiques. M. Creswell pourrait retrouver 
dans notre table les noms qu’il nous accuse de ne pas citer, 
a Fexception d’un ou deux, dont les ouvrages ne nous ont pas 
semble, apres lecture, d’un caractere qui leur permette de 
figure! dans un travail scientifique. 

Louis Hautecceur. 

Gaston Wiet. 

Dear Colonel Hoysteb, 

Hautecoeur doubts that the breteche at the Bab an-Nasr 
is original, for if it were '' elle serait anterieure de plus d’un 
siecle aux breteches connues ’h Not at all ; there is one at 
Der Qita in north Syria, dated a.d. 551, and the larger 
enclosure at Qasr al-Hair, in which there are four, is dated 
A.B. 729. Therefore he is not justified in saying that they 
semblent etre nees en Syrie au XI® siecle 
As regards the sneer that I am very clever if I can distinguish 
between the work of Saladin and al-Adil in the Citadel of 
Cairo, I reply : Not in the least, for I cleared 750 m. of chemin 
de roTide and two gateways in 1923 by removing 2,000 cubic 
metres of debris, and anybody can now satisfy himself that 
there are two basic periods, that of Saladin and that of al-Adil. 
The work of Saladin formed a complete enclosure, consisting 
of curtain walls flanked by half-round towers 20 feet in 
diameter. This work was finished in 1184. Some thirty (not 
twelve) years later, al-Adil strengthened the enclosure of 
Saladin in two ways. (1) He set "rectangular towers astride 
the curtain wall like saddles, leaving the partly mutilated 
curtain wall inside ; and (2) he reinforced two half-round 
towers facing Abbasiya by enveloping them so that their 
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diameter was increased from 20 to about 70-80 feet ; tbe 
arrow-slits of the original towers being cut away so as to form 
doorways into the casements of the added part. This work 
was finished in 1214. Now the masonry of the added part is 
rusticated, whereas that of the half-round towers and curtain 
wall is smooth, and the arrow-slits differ also, those of the 
added part being V-shaped recesses covered by a vault 
like half a cone laid on its side, whereas those of the older part 
are each covered by a lintel with a relieving arch of three 
blocks. These clearly defined differences enable us to identify 
other work of the second (al-Adil) period. All this was 
published ten years ago in my '' Archaeological Researches in 
the Citadel of Cairo ”, in the BIFAO., t. xxiii, together with 
7 sheets of drawings, on which the different periods are clearly 
marked. Unfortunately, Hautecoeur does not appear to be 
well acquainted with the literature of his subject, as I remarked 
in my review. As regards bretmhes there are none whatever 
in the part due to Saladin, nor in his east wall of Cairo, 
although it is preserved up to the crenellations, but they are 
to be found in al-AdiPs work at the Citadel. Hautecoeur is 
therefore not justified in attributing their introduction into 
Egypt to Saladin. 

On p. 237 Hautecoeur discusses the origin of certain 
decorative features of the Bab al-Futuh. By way of explaining 
one of them he says: ‘'On sait le gout que manifestaient 
a cette epoque les Maghrebins pour les arcs festonnes : Cordue, 
Tlemcen, Marrakech, Rabat en fournissent des exemples.” All 
the monuments of Tlemcen, Marrakech, and Rabat are later 
in date than the Bab al-Futuh, which was built in a.I). 1087 ; 
nevertheless, he seeks to explain a feature of the Bab al- 
Futuh by reference to them. He continues : “ Ce decor se 
retrouve fort loin du Caire, a Saint-Wast en Boulonnais. 
Peut-etre quelque artiste franc accompagnait-il les 
ambassadeurs Croises qui sejournerent durant dix mois au 
Caire en 1095.” Taken in connection with the context, this 
looks like an alternative to the Maghrebin explanation. 


2m 


LES MOSQUEES DU CAIRE 

Hautecoeiir now says that lie meant that Saint- Wast may 
have been influenced by the Bab al-Futnh. He may have 
meant this, but he does not say so ; in the previous sentence 
he was seeking to explain a feature in the Bab al-Futuh; 
not the influence of the Bab al-Futuh. He cannot blame his 
reviewer for his own want of lucidity. 

He says that he did not give new plans in his book on account 
of the limited sum of money put at his disposal by th^ 
publisher. It is quite true that blocks can sometimes be 
borrowed free of cost ; well and good. But one cannot utilize 
a steel engraving made in 1839 ; one must have a new 
'' zinco ’’ made, and this would cost just as much as making 
a “ zinco ” of the same size from a new and accurate drawing. 
Some of the other figures are reproduced from later 
publications, but as many of them have been reduced in scale, 
this must have involved making new blocks also. It is a pity 
these new blocks were not made from new and accurate 
drawings. Hautecoeur’s explanation is therefore farcical. 
As I said, his part of the book bears every sign of having been 
written in haste, and doubtless he had no time for making 
plans of complicated buildings. 

On p. 208 he says : Les mosquees primitives de la 

Mesopotamie, plus encore celles de la Syrie, de FEgypte et de 
I’Afrique du Nord, furent des mosquees militaires. Non 
seulement elles etaient destinees aux armees conqueranteSy 
mais elles prenaient Faspect d’un camp. Elles rappellent les- 
chateaux mesopotamiens qui imiterent eux-memes les camps, 
romains. Comme dans les chateaux d’Oukhaidir, Touba, 
Ladjdjoun, des tours jianquent les courtines a la mosquee 
de Bagdad, dont la partie centrale date Mansour (149 H. 
— 766) et d’Haroun el-Eachid (193 H. == 808), a la grande 
mosquee de Samarra (232 h. = 847) et a la Moutawakkiya 
ou mosquee Abou Doulaf (234 h. = 849) [should be 246 h. 
(860) dans la meme ville.'" This cannot be explained aw^ay 
as he suggests, for he has used the imperfect in the first part 
i Tab., iii, 1452. 
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of tMs extract. It is clear that he has seen the plan in 
Herzf eld's book, showing an addition to the north-east and 
south-west, and when he speaks of this mosque and says that 
the central part dates from al-Mansur it is clear that he has 
not read Herzfeld’s text and that he believes it still exists. 

He asks the childish question : “ If we had not read the 
text of Herzfeld, how could we cite the date of the mosque ? ” 
He has already forgotten that the date is marked on Herzfeld’s 
plan ! But even apart from this he might easily have obtained 
the date from the same source as Herzfeld, viz. Al-Khatib’s 
History of Baghdad, of which, incidentally, the part in 
question has been translated into French by Salmon, unless 
it is too much to expect him to consult original sources. 

Re the Dome of Eock. All authors who have made a special 
study of the Christian architecture of Sjria before Islam, 
regarded it as a school of its own, quite distinct from Byzantine 
architecture properly speaking. The oldest existing annular 
rotundas are Sta. Costanza at Rome and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Both consist of a circle within 
a circle. Then came the Church of the Ascension on the Mount 
of Olives, a circle within an octagon, then the Cathedral of 
Eosra, a.d. 513, a circle within an octagon, within a circle ; 
then the Dome of the Rock, a circle within an octagon, within 
an octagon. The last links of the chain of development were 
therefore forged in Syria. I am unable to bring the Church of 
SSJ Sergius and Bacchus (an octagon within a square) into 
this line of descent. 

Yours sincerely, 

K. A. C. Creswell. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 

Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld 

Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld, who died on the 10th January, 
1934, was born in Thorn, Prussia, in 1854. He was educated 
at the Eoyal Marien Gymnasium in Posen, at the University 
of Berlin, and later, at Strasburg, where he became a pupil 
of Professor Noeldeke, the most learned Arabist of his time. 
There he graduated, proceeding Ph.D. in 1878. 

After a year’s compulsory service in the Prussian Army, 
he obtained a travelling scholarship which enabled him to 
go to Paris. Here he read Arabic and Hebrew with Professor 
Derenbourg, subsequently returning to Berlin to continue 
his studies. He concentrated his attention upon Hebrew- 
Arabic literature and upon the Koran, 

In 1889, as Principal of the Montefiore College, Ramsgate, 
I offered Dr. Hirschfeld the post of Professor of Semitic 
Languages, Biblical Exegesis, and Philosophy ; and in 1901 
he was appointed to a similar position at Jews’ College, 
London. He filled the University College lectureship ■ in 
Semitic Epigraphy from 1903 ; was appointed Reader 
in Ethiopic in 1906, and Goldsmith Lecturer in Hebrew in 
1924, retaining the latter post almost until his death, 

Hirschfeld was a man of high character, strong principles, 
marked erudition, and pre-eminently sound, reliable, 
scholarship. 

Of his many works only the more important can be referred 
to here, Judische Elemente im Koran and a German trans- 
lation of the original Arabic of Judah ha-Levi’s Kuzari (1885) ; 
a critical edition of the Arabic text (1887) ; an English trans- 
lation (1905), of which a revised edition appeared in 1932 ; 
the Assabinya (an Arabic philosophic poem by Musa b. Tubi) 
in the Report of the Montefiore Colhgey Eamsgatey for 1894 ; 
Beiirdge zur Erkldrung des Koran (1886), elaborated into 
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New Researches into the Composition and Exegesis of the Koran, 
published by our Society in 1902 ; Shetch of Hebrew Grammar 
(1913); Qiiirquisani Studies (1918); Commentary on 
Deuteronomy (1925), and among his bibliographical writings, 
a Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore 
Library (1904). 

A number of his essays and reviews appeared in this and 
other Oriental journals. 

M. Gaster. 


Berthold Laiifer 

The tragic death of Dr. Berthold Laufer on 13th September, 
1934, has robbed the world of a fine scholar and a charming 
and sympathetic personality. 

■ ^ Dr. Laufer was born in Cologne on 11th, October, 1874. 
He was educated at a Cologne gymnasium, the University 
of Berlin, and the Seminary for Oriental Languages in Berlin. 
In 1897 he earned the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
University of Leipzig. He came to the United States in 1898 
and soon gained high repute as an ethnologist and anthro- 
pologist. Between 1899 and 1904 he conducted expeditions 
among the native tribes of Siberia and in China. For several 
years he served as a lecturer on anthropology and Asiatic 
languages at Columbia University. In 1907 he joined the staff 
of the Field Museum and in a short time became Associate 
Curator of Anthropology. Since 1915 he had been Curator 
of the Department. In recognition of his important researches 
and other work he was recipient of many honors from learned 
societies. Universities, and other scientific organizations.” ^ 

Laufer’s principal field of research was in the Far Bast. 
Some of his earliest published work deals with Tibetan and 
Mongolian subjects, but he is best known in Europe for his 
numerous publications on Chinese art and archaeology. 

^ From the Field Museum News, October, 1934. I am indebted to 
Professor Yetts for drawing attention to this article and to other items of 
information used in this notiqe. 
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His book on Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty published 
in 1909 brought him world-wide and well deserved recognition. 
It was the first serious attempt to investigate the early phases of 
Chinese ceramic history, and it remains to this day a standard 
work, Chinese Grave-sculpture of the Han Period (1911) and 
Chinese Clay Figures (1914) were further scholarly contributions. 
But probably his great work on Jade (1912) has done most 
to spread Laufer’s reputation in Europe. It is the book to 
which all students of jade have had recourse, and it is a 
characteristic work of the author, the fruit of painstaking 
research made palatable by a pleasant literary style and 
frequent touches of humour. In it Laufer based himself on 
Chinese text books which his good working knowledge of the 
language enabled him to read and quote, and his book is full of 
interesting information liberally illustrated. It is true that some 
of the authorities on which he relied at the time have suffered 
from subsequent criticism ; but if Laufer had been spared 
he would certainly have published a revised edition of his 
Jade and have given us the authoritative book which we have 
all been awaiting with eager expectation. It is to be hoped 
that the material for this important work may yet be used 
by his literary executors. 

His shorter monographs and articles range over a great 
variety of subjects and represent an immense amount of 
original work and research. The Beginnings of Porcelain in 
China Ivory in China (1925), Chinese Baskets (1925), 

Insect Musicians and Cricket Champions of China (1927), 
Paper and Printing in Ancient China (1931), The Lemon in 
GMna (1934), and The Swing in China, to mention only the 
definitely Chinese subjects on which he has given us the 
benefit of his extensive and peculiar information. In Laufer’s 
works one was always apt to meet with surprises and some of 
his long, but far from tedious, digressions would have sufficed 
for separate monographs. Thus while the first part of his 
Chinese Clay Figures is mainly a discourse on the History of 
Defensive Armour (for this we are prepared by the sub-title), 
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a hiindred pages on the Mstory of the rhinoceros present 
a totally unexpected interposition. 

Interesting monographs other than the Chinese are his 
Turquois in the East (1913), Sino-lranica (1919), Agate (1925), 
The Ostrich (1926), The Giraffe in History and Art (1928), 
The Pre-history of Aviation (1928), Introduction of Tobacco 
into Africa (1930), Early History of Polo (1932), and Felt 
(1933). 

The bulk of his literary output appears in the publications 
of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago. 

Laufer’s long stays in the interior of China gave him an 
intimate -understanding of Chinese habits and mentality, as 
his knowledge of the language allowed him to go back to 
original Chinese sources for his information on archaeological 
matters. Thus equipped he was able to collect for the Field 
Museum material which is unrivalled in its scientific value, 
and to classify and explain it in admirable labels and hand- 
books. His work at the Field Museum and elsewhere places 
him in the front rank of Orientalists and Ethnographers, and 
the collections which he made and arranged will be a lasting 
monument to his name. 

The list of his publications given above (though by no means 
complete) shows that Laufer was an indefatigable worker. 
Like many studious people he was inclined to be shy and 
sensitive ; but to those who had the pri-vilege of his friendship 
he was warm-hearted and affectionate and a delightful and 
entertaining companion. I had only the good fortune to 
meet him once, in January, 1914, when I spent a few days 
at the Field Museum under his kindly guidance. But I carried 
away a lasting memory of his warm welcome, his untiring 
attentions, his inspiring zeal and withal of the modesty with 
which he imparted his profound knowledge. 

R. L. Hobson. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Alexander Csoma de Kdrds 

In 1934 Oriental Societies have a double anniversary to 
celebrate in connection with a very remarkable Hungarian 
traveller and scholar. It is 150 years since Alexander Csoma 
de Kords was born and 100 years since he published his great 
standard works, the Tibetan Orammar and Dictionary, His 
name and career well deserve to be remembered in Great 
Britain, for, outside his own country, no other nation of the 
world appreciated his researches as much as the English. 
He spent the larger part of his life in the north of India with 
the support of the British Indian Government ; all his 
writings were published in English at Calcutta, where he 
lived during the last years of his life. He was Librarian of 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

His life is full of vicissitudes and hardships of all sorts.^ 
He was born on the 4th April, 1784, in the village of Kdrds, 
named later Csomakdrds after him, in the county of 
Haromszek in Transylvania. Descended of a noble but poor 
family, he finished his studies as a pupil-servant at the Bethlen 
College of Nagyenyed, which sent him with a scholarship to 
the German University of Gottingen. There he heard from 
Professor Eichhorn that certain Arabic MSS. must contain 
valuable information, unknown to European scholars, 
regarding the Asiatic migrations of the Hungarians during 
the early Middle Ages. This induced Csoma to study Arabic 
and to travel in Central Asia rather than enter upon the 
quiet academic career that waited for him in his country. 

Certainly, no man was better fitted to cope with the 
privations inherent in such a venture into distant parts of 

^ Por liis biography and an account of his works see Theodore Duka, 
M.D. ; Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Kdrds. London : Trubner & 
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tke world than Csoma de Koros. Endowed with a sound 
constitution and infinite bodily tenacity, well trained in Oriental 
studies pursued over a period of ten years, he was still very 
simple and unpretending. With the assistance of 100 
florins a year provided by one of his countrymen, Councillor 
Michael de Kenderessy, Csoma started from Transylvania at 
the age of 36, on the 1st November, 1819, for his arduous 
expedition, most of which he carried out on foot. Travelling 
over the Balkan Peninsula, Syria, and Baghdad, he stopped 
at Tehran for four and a half months to learn English and 
Persian. Then, disguised as an Armenian, he planned to go 
eastwards to Mongolia to develop some obscure points of 
Asiatic and of European history” and to search there for 
the original home of the Hungarians. On account of the 
impending Eussian war in Central Asia, however, he turned 
off to India with the object of getting from there to his 
objective. 

Leaving Kabul on the 19th January, 1822, he went to 
Lahore ; then to Srinagar, visiting Leh, the capital of 
Ladakh in Western Tibet, but, again, he found himself stopped 
because the road to Yarkand was very difficult, expensive, 
and dangerous for a Christian”. Returning to Lahore, he 
met the English traveller, William Moorcroft, on the 16th 
July. This event proved to be a decisive point in Csoma’s 
life, for Moorcroft persuaded him to go to Tibet instead of 
to Mongolia and to specialize in Tibetan. Csoma willingly 
accepted MoorcrofPs proposal and his promise to provide 
him with the necessary funds. Doubtless he was influenced 
in this decision by his gratitude to the English, He was not 
unaware of the fact that his ancient college at Nagyenyed 
had been restored, under Queen Anne, with the help of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the English aristocracy and the 
citizens of London, after the devastations of the Hungarian 
civils wars at the beginning of the eighteenth century. On 
his way to Tibet he was assisted by the English residents 
of Baghdad and Tehran, and again William Moorcroft, who 
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helped and directed him. Moorcroft foresaw that the accom- 
plishments of a man of the type of Csoma could usefully be 
employed in the service of British interests in that part of 
Asia. Csoma actually accompanied him to Leh again where 
he made himself proficient in Tibetan and Persian. In May, 

1823, he set out once more from Kashmir to Leh and was 
sent on from there to the province of Zanskar, in the south- 
west of Ladakh, for further studies. 

At the lamasery of Zangla he spent sixteen months in 
further study of Tibetan language and literature with a 
learned Lama. They were confined to a room 9 feet square 
without a fire, and exposed to privations such as have been 
seldom endured as his epitaph says. On the 22nd October, 

1824, Csoma left Tibet and went to Subathoo on the Indian 
frontier where he was detained by the commanding officer, 
Captain Kennedy, under further instructions from Calcutta. 
In May, 1825, the Government of India granted him a regular 
stipend of 50 rupees a month, which enabled him to continue 
his studies. In June he returned to Zanskar, to the lamasery 
of Phuktal for one and a half years : he was, however, dis- 
satisfied with his second stay in Tibet, so that in 1827, with 
the permission of the Indian Government, he went to Kanum, 
in Upper Besarh, for three more years to complete his studies. 

In April, 1831, we find him at Calcutta again. On the basis 
of the valuable material collected by him during many years, 
he was commissioned by the Government to write his Tibetan 
Orammar Tibetan Dictionary, containing 40,000 words, 
and to draw up a catalogue of Hodgson's Tibetan MSS. The 
first two works were published in 1834, and in the same year, 
on the 6th February, he was unanimously elected Honorary 
Member of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

At Calcutta Csoma lived a modest life in retirement, such 
as he was used to in Tibet. As early as 1829, the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal resolved to grant him 50 rupees 
a month in addition to the payment he received from 
Government : Csoma, however, refused the Society’s support. 
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In July, 1831, the Government allowance to him was increased 
to 100 rupees a month; with exception, however, of the 
first two months, Csoma never drew any part of it and 
continued to live on the slender savings he had lodged with 
the treasurer of the Society. In the same manner he refused 
to receive the pecuniary supports of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, of the Hungarian Diet of 1830, and of some 
Hungarian nobles, but returned them to found scholarships 
at home. It is only from the letters of his friends that we 
gain an insight into the unparalleled privations and unpre- 
tentious way of life of Csoma, for, as his biographer, Th. Duka, 
puts it, his regrettable difiS.dence ” always forbade him to 
refer to any particular events of his life. 

In 1836-7 we find him in the Upper Provinces studying 
Sanskrit, Mahratta, and Bengali. Then, between 1837 and 
1842 he is in Calcutta again, arranging the Tibetan works of 
the Koyal Asiatic Society of Bengal as its librarian, and 
translating into Tibetan the Prayer Book, the Psalms, and 
the Liturgy for English missionaries. After finishing this 
work he set out for his last journey in 1842. Seeing that he 
had not yet achieved the goal for which he had originally gone 
to the East, he arranged to visit Lhasa in order to study the 
MSS. of the Lama’s library which he hoped might contain 
valuable information about the Uyghurs who lived to the 
east and north of Lhasa, and whom he supposed to be the 
next-of-kin of the Hungarians ; his further object was to go 
from Lhasa to Mongolia. When he reached Darjeeling, 
however, he fell ill with malaria which in six days extinguished 
his noble life. He died on the 1 1th April, 1842, at the age of 58. 

Though Csoma did not attain his object, yet his laborious 
life and scientific results are worthy of remembrance. His 
researches opened up a new field in Oriental studies. With 
the exception of Father Giorgi’s primitive AlphabetK/m 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1762) and T. Marshman’s Tibetan 
Dictionary (Serampore, 1826),^ Tibetan philology was entirely 
^ This work had not been seen by Csoma. 
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unknown to Europe. His two great works are tke foundation 
stones of this branch of science to which also his smaller 
papers form precious contributions : one of these is his 

Analysis of the BKahgyur and the BStangyur ’ V Published 
in Bengal Asiatic Researches, voL xx, and the rest- 
fourteen in number — appeared in the JRAS, of Bengal and 
were edited in a separate volume entitled Tibetan Studies by 
Sir E. Denison Ross at Calcutta in 1912. 

In Hungary it is the Hungarian xlcademy of Sciences at 
Budapest that has always kept alive since 1900 the memory 
of Csoma with festival meetings held in April — the month 
of Csoma’s birth and death — of every third year : in 1928 
the memorial lecture was given by Sir E. Denison Ross, 
Foreign Member of the Hungarian x4cademy. A. valuable 
collection of manuscripts, books, and photographs belonging 
and relating to Csoma was presented to the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences by Theodore Duka. A society of 
Hungarian Orientalists ^ and its Archivum also bears the 
name of Csoma. 

In England our Royal Asiatic Society commemorated this 
anniversary of Csoma de Koros at its meeting on 13th 
December, 1934. Our JRAS. contains interesting information 
about Csoma in its volumes for 1834 (Vol. I, p. 128) and 1843 
(VoL VII, Proceedings, p. v). In India the JRAS. of Bengal 
published important articles on him in vols. ii, xi, xiv, and xvi. 

Not only as a scholar but also as a man Csoma deserves that 
his name should for ever remain in our memory. His career 
proves the truth of Francis Bacon’s saying, ^'knowledge 
is power.” His life shows to everybody what man can attain 
if this power is combined with enthusiasm and perseverance. 
Sic itur ad astra ! 

Joseph be Somogyi. 

^ This is the Korosi Csoma Society, founded in 1920 on the initiative of 
J, Nemeth, Z. de Takacs, and Count Paul Teleki. 
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Firdausis The Poet and his Work 

On 4tli October, 1934, Professor E. A. Nicholson delivered 
a lecture before the Eoyal Asiatic Society and the Royal 
Central Asian Society at the rooms of the Royal Geographical 
Society, in order to inaugurate the celebration of the 
Thousandth Anniversary of the Persian poet Firdausi in 
London. 

He described how Firdausi is to Persia what Homer was 
to Greece, and though for obvious reasons a comparison of 
the Shahnama with the Iliad would be out of place, in each 
poem there are scenes and episodes that may be set one 
beside the other as masterpieces of epic narrative. It is 
remarkable that E. G. Browne, with his enthusiasm for almost 
everything Persian, should have seen so little to admire in 
the national poet. The artistic side of Firdausi’s work did 
not appeal to him. On the other hand, no European scholar 
since Browne has possessed the knowledge of Persian life, 
literature, and history that is needed in order to trace the 
far-reaching influence of Firdausi down to the present day. 
Moreover the old Iranian background of the Epic calls for 
special study. The Shahnama has its roots in the A vesta, 
whereas the later Persian poetry grew up and flourished 
under the shadow of the Qur’an. 

Few facts are known about the poet’s life. He belonged 
to the class of dihqdns, who at that time w^ere generally vrhat 
is called in Northern England ''statesmen”, farming their 
own land and often finding it hard enough to make both 
ends meet. He looks down upon artisans — " a turbulent 
crew given much to thinking ” (so rendered by Warner, i, 132, 
but perhaps the usual meaning of fur andisha '' ixM of care”, 
would be a safer translation, less reminiscent of the modern 
industrial revolution)— and contrasts them with the " inde- 
pendent tillers of the soil ”, whom he regards as the backbone 
of the Persian nation. His complaints of poverty and ruinous 
taxes need not be taken too seriously. According to the 
Ghahdr Maqdla he had an income sufficient for his wants 
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and only turned poet to provide liis daugMer witli a dowry. 
That may have been one motive, but no doubt there were 
stronger incitements, such as patriotism, fame, and the desire 
to enrich himself. It is clear that most of the poem was finished 
before the accession of Sultan Mahmud, to whom the complete 
work is dedicated. Though probably true in substance, the 
picturesque story of his relations with that sovereign has 
little or no historical value. After leaving Ghazna, he took 
refuge with the Buwayhids in Western Persia, where he 
composed his Yusuf u ZaliJchd, in which his inspiration is 
drawn from Moslem sources and produces an inferior result. 
While his belief in Islam, so far as its essential principles are 
concerned, was sincere and deep, yet in him the dominant 
feeling is always national. This note makes itself heard even 
at times when a more worldly-wise and cautious man would 
have taken care to suppress it, as when he proclaims himself 
a lover of 'Ali in the introduction to the Shahnama. Although 
he was no fanatic and was paying the Sultan no ordinary 
compliment, it appears surprising that an avowed ShiTte of 
any persuasion should have counted on a handsome reward 
from such a patron in these circumstances ; nor can the 
prospect have been improved by his attitude towards Zoro- 
astrianism and the allusions which he makes to indulgence 
in the forbidden pleasures of wine. 

Firdausi was a gentle soul, and his humanity has left its 
mark on Persian culture. In a volume of selections from poets, 
recently published by the Persian Ministry of Education, sixty 
pages are allotted to him, and these are entirely filled with 
moral lessons and maxims. His teaching is singularly pure. 
It may be said of him, what cannot be said of Sa'di, that he 
has written nothing, or next to nothing, unfit to be read 
by children. 

After some remarks on the origin, contents, and style of 
the Shahnama, the lecturer took as a typical specimen the 
episode of Bahram and Tazh^v (ed. Turner-Macan, 606 sqq,) 
and translated into literal English prose a passage which 
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liad first been recited to the audience in the original Persian 
by Sayyid Fakhru’ddin Shademan. Finally, reference was 
made to the distinguished part played by this country in 
introducing Firdausi to Western readers through the editions 
of Lumsden and Turner-Macan and the translations of 
Champion, Atkinson, and Arthur and Edward Warner. 

4 . " 


The Millenary of Firdausi 

By way of participating in the celebration of the millenary 
of the poet Firdausi, organized by the Persian Government, 
the Koyal Asiatic Society joined with the Central Asian Society 
in inviting Professor E. A. Nicholson to give a lecture on 
the life and work of the poet : this was delivered in the Hall 
of the Eoyal Geographical Society on 4th October, and was 
well attended. His Excellency the Persian Minister and 
Sir Percy Sykes spoke after the lecture.’ On 1st November 
His Excellency the Minister attended a reception given by 
the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and accepted from the Society as 
a memento of the occasion a copy of The Shahnameh of Firdausi 
described by J. V. S, Wilkinson ; in replying, His Excellency 
read out a telegram from the Persian Prime Minister expressing 
the gratitude of the Imperial Government and the Society for 
the Preservation of Historical Monuments to the personages 
and societies in London which were participating in the 
celebration of the millenary of their national poet. He was 
followed by Mr. A. Yusuf Ali, C.B.E., I.C.S., who spoke of 
India’s debt to the literature of Persia, and the Director 
(Sir E. Denison Eoss), who had but recently returned from 
attending the festivities in Teheran, where he with other 
European delegates were entertained by the Persian Govern- 
ment, He recounted his experience of the enthusiasm aroused 
by the celebrations throughout Persia, and described some 
of the newly discovered monuments which he had been 
privileged to inspect. The Secretary and the Hon. Librarian 
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then exhibited the Society's MSS. of the Shahnameh and some 
other monuments of Persian and Arabic literature together 
with pictures of scenes and persons connected with the subject 
and which are in the Society's possession. 


Burton Memorial Lecture 
Luristau 

The Barton Memorial Lecture was delivered on 21st October, 
1934, before the Society, at 74 Grosvenor Street, W. 1, by 
Miss Freya Stark, to whom the Society’s Burton Memorial 
Medal was afterwards presented by Lord Lloyd. Miss Stark 
said : — 

We are here to honour the memory of Sir Richard Burton 
— one of the great travellers, and one who had the fortune 
to be born into the very Golden Age of exploration. It is 
surprising to think how near we still are to his time ; to 
a time when discoveries were still thought of in terms of 
continents ; when Africa, Arabia, and Central Asia were 
still practically unknown. An old friend of mine remembers 
Sir Richard Burton himself as a dark, interesting and rather 
temperamental visitor in her drawing-room ; Charles Doughty 
died only a few years ago ; I myself remember as a child how 
a great monolith of granite was carted away from my home 
on Dartmoor to cover the grave of Stanley ; at the present 
day, Sir Aurel Stein is probably more at home in Central Asia 
^than in London ; and Arabia has given up her secrets only 
within the last four years. The rapidity with which all this 
has happened is very surprising : in this short space of time 
the world, which those great men found so refreshingly empty, 
has become so overcrowded that it is difficult now to go any- 
where for a few hundred miles without knocking up against 
some sort of a policeman. 

But there is one form of exploration which is only just at 
its beginning : it deals not with geography only, but with 
history also, and so makes a combined study of space and 
time together. Any plot of ground, however familiar, has 
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borne a number of successive layers of human life which the 
historical explorer can discover : this fascinating pursuit has 
only recently begun to show what pleasures and excitements 
it can give : and it is rather encouraging to think that the 
explorer of the future, when there is no corner of the globe 
left unencumbered with civilization and publicity, may still 
find mystery and make discoveries in his own back-yard or 
thereabouts. 

With the aid of the slides I have described to you the 
general character of the landscape of Luristan — the wide 
and open plains of the north intersected by treeless ranges ; 
the mountain and forest country of the west and centre, 
with its great dividing barrier of Kebir Kuh ; the belt of 
waterless desolation along the Iraq border ; and the con- 
necting thread of the Saidmarreh River and its tributaries, 
which run through the country like the backbone of a fish 
and drain it from the north-west to the south-east. I must 
add that all the mountain ranges follow this same direction, 
and run from north-west to south-east like parallel waves. 

You will see from this description how the features of the 
country are particularly useful for anyone who is trying to 
make historical deductions. They have not altered for many 
ages, and they must always have had a great influence on 
the life of the inhabitants and on the methods of infiltration, 
whether peaceful or warlike, of other nations coming from 
outside. No doubt there was once much more forest and, in.,, 
consequence, more water : the Lurs all told me that their 
country is now drier than it used to be, and I expect that 
their charcoal trade has caused the destruction of great tracts 
of Oakland within the last fifty years : this makes it probable 
that the country once supported a much larger population 
than now, and a more sedentary one ; the numbers of mounds 
and cemeteries, and the ruins of old towns scattered here and 
there, bear out this supposition. 

But several other important factors have come down un- 
altered through the ages. The river must always have been 
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tlie gateway for invaders, and the mountain ranges a barrier 
against them : all people who entered Luristan must have 
come either downstream from the north-west or upstream 
from the south-east ; for if they wished to come from any 
other direction, they would have to cross ridge after ridge 
of mountains. The distribution of the ancient sites, as far 
as I could judge, bears out the theory that the people of the 
bronzes spread along and lived in the fertile river lands and 
the plains that open out from them : gentle hills on the edge 
of a valley or plain are the places where the cemeteries are 
most likely to be found. These are now covered over, usually 
by 2 feet or so of earth, but the tribesman has become 
an expert in his own way and, after persistent looting for the 
last four years, can now judge fairly accurately of what is a 
likely spot. When first the antique dealers of places like 
Eermenshah and Harsin on the Luristan borderland noticed 
the beautiful bronzes brought down by the nomads and began 
to ask for more, the tribesmen used to take the skewers on 
which they roast their bits of meat, and probe the ground to 
find the buried boulders that might indicate a grave : now 
there is not a colony of black tents that has not got a number 
of useful iron spikes, 3 or 4 feet long, which they use for 
this purpose. 

Professor Goddard has written a book with very beautiful 
photographs of some of these precious finds from Luristan. 
He thinks that there w^as a trade relationship with the country 
on the south-west shore of the Caspian, and that it was there 
that the ancient Lurs obtained their copper, bringing it down 
through Kurdistan. 

I examined five graves altogether, but I was not lucky 
enough to find any bronzes actually in place. The tribesmen 
told me that they usually dig up fifty or sixty before they 
come upon anything. The best of the graves, according to 
all local accounts, and the ones which are interesting because 
horses with the beautiful trappings are said to be buried in 
them, are in the country of Tarhan, east of the Saidmarreh.: 
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liere neitlier I nor anyone else so far as I know have been able 
to penetrate since these bronzes have been found, though 
Major Edmonds crossed the plain long before. Whether the 
people who imported these horses came from the Caspian 
north or the Indian south is a question of which the answer 
probably lies hidden in the mounds that stud the banks 
and plains of the Saidmarreh. 

This problem deals with the incomings of people from the 
north or south : but it is only one of those important questions 
to which an answer may be found in Luristan. Another and 
equally momentous one deals with their outgoings to the west. 

The ancient Elamites correspond roughly with the Lurs. 
They emerge into history when they break out and ravage 
and conquer the Sumerian plains round Babylon. The later 
Kassites were mountaineers of Luristan : Professor Minorsky 
traces their name in the present Kashgan Eud, an eastern 
tributary of the Saidmarreh. He says the lands which are 
now inhabited by Lurs must have played a great part in 
ancient times as a passage way between the important centres 
of the Persian Kingdom 

The existence of this passage or channel of communication 
through Luristan must have continued over a very long period 
of time. I think that the more one discovers of the bronzes, 
the more one will find them to belong to a number of different 
periods. Under the Elamites, the union with Iraq is shown 
by likenesses between many Sumerian and Luristan objects. 
When C3a:us and Darius made Susa their capital, there must 
have been a busy time of traffic along the mountain tracks ; 
and the Sassanians had many cities along the Saidmarreh, 
whose ruins can still be traced. Alexander the Great’s 
difficulties with the Kassites show that as soon as authority 
was relaxed, the ancestors of the Lurs took to robbery with the 
z^st that has come undiminished down to their descendants. 
In Moslem times the Kurds from the north came down and 
gave the country a period of settled prosperity, if one can 
judge from the ruined cities they left, probably built on 
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old Sassanian sites and still to be seen. I visited two of 
tbem in the folds of Kebir Kuh and dated them to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century by the few bits of glazed 
pottery I was able to find amid the ruined houses. 

The decline of Luristan probably began soon after this 
period : the old causeways, built of solid boulders, were left 
untended and gradually sank almost invisibly into the land- 
scape : Iraq, growing ever poorer, would have less and less 
merchandise to send over the Persian passes : the traders 
who live in houses would diminish, and the shepherds who 
live in tents would increase : until in the last few years a 
climax has been reached, the modern Persian financial policy 
has stopped even the meagre trade in cotton, tea, and sugar 
which came up out of the desert, and has left smuggling as- 
the only possible form of commerce in western Luristan. 

This must be very melancholy for the patriotic Lur (though 
I think that, as a matter of fact, he rather enjoys the 
smuggling) ; but it makes a perfect field for the archseologist. 
The mounds and ruins have been untouched for centuries, 
ever since the nomad came back into his own. And the geo- 
graphy is particularly useful, as I said before, for the mountain 
passes regulate the traffic now exactly as they must have 
done from the beginning. 

As far as I know, there are only four good ways into the 
country between Khanikin in the north and Dizful in the 
south. There is a broad, nearly waterless stretch of mountain 
all along the border, with the further obstacle of Kebir Kuh 
on the east of it, an enormous ridge with only two good 
passes. On the first part of my journey we crossed by a 
pass which can never under any circumstances have been 
a highway of commerce. We went, an old guide and I with 
two smugglers, from Badrah on the Iraq border. We carried 
our water in a small goatskin and found only one spring at 
which it vras possible to drink at the end of the day — and 
that was unpleasantly salt. We were not able to sleep near 
it, since the landscape, though it seemed as empty as the 
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moon, is overran by smugglers at night, and it is to one's 
own interest to be as unobtrusive as possible when '‘the 
gentlemen go by " : so that it is as well to avoid the only 
water-hole. We slept in a little gully out of sight. There 
are no trees in all this belt. It consists of white or reddish 
rook, untidy limestone, strewn with black fossil shells nearly 
as big as my fist. The police hardly ever come into this 
region, but prefer to wait and catch people as they descend 
into a gentler landscape. 

The trade routes are made by the rivers which force their 
way through this God-forsaken land into the plain of Iraq, 
and offer not only an easier gradient, but also drink and fodder 
for horses. On my way back, I followed the northern of these 
streams, the Gangir Eiver, which comes out at Mandali and 
dies there in the desert. Along its course one can trace here 
and there mounds and cemeteries, and later crumbling 
remnants of Moslem architecture, bridges or domes, and 
scattered stones in one or two level places, where probably 
some little dead commercial city lies under the ground. 

It is these old highways that I think it would be interesting 
to investigate before new motor roads are made to overlay 
and obliterate their courses. The commerce and the move- 
ment of the country must have followed them from the very 
beginning as a matter of geographical necessity, and successive 
waves of people have probably left some trace along them. 
If, for instance, the Sumerians came down upon Iraq from 
the east, these gateways into their country may hold important 
clues. An expedition here would find a friendly people to 
deal with, and one particularly kindly disposed to the British : 
they are well under control of the Persian Government, and 
far easier to deal with than the more eastern Liirs. 

Apart from the interest of archaeology, I think one must 
be really lacking in imagination if one does not feel the lure 
and magic of an old road. I think that perhaps the most 
subtle charm of Asia lies in these interminable highways; 
they are just grassy tracks as often as not, stretching from 
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village to village with great distances of empty land between, 
bnt their ends lie in China or Turkestan, Turkey, Russia, oir 
the Mediterranean. They go far out of sight not only of the 
eye, but of the mind, fading away into distances of time as 
well as space, linking together centuries and civilizations, 
more permanent than armies, dynasties, or religions, stronger 
than anything except the physical changes of geography. 
They are the very thread on which our human life in the 
world is strung. The sight of them gives one a feeling of 
infinite time, of infinite leisure, almost of eternity. Even the 
lorries, that now traverse them, lose their mechanical hurry, 
as I know to my cost, for I drove in one from Qnm to 
Daulatabad and took thirty-six hours instead of seven. No 
doubt one will soon see nothing but motors ; but I am glad 
still to have been in time to watch the long strings of camels 
padding in the dust over the passes to Antioch or Baalbeck ; 
or the droves of little Persian donkeys, with their noses slit 
in the most ugly manner to make them breathe better, trotting 
along under heavy pack-saddles day after day across the 
Persian plains. 

In all western Luristan, however, they do most of their 
carrying on the backs of small black oxen, which seem to be 
quite sure-footed and comfortable on the stony tracks of the 
passes. I met a stream of these caravans constantly going 
north from the lands of the Saidmarreh, with grain, or gum 
tragacanth, or charcoal from the forest for the markets of 
Nihavend or Eermenshah, or even Hamadan, where groups 
of Lurs can be seen though it is two good days’ ride from 
their country. In the evening they make a half-circle of their 
bales to keep the wind off ; their animals browse untethered 
around them ; and their fires can be seen twinkling in the 
solitude, with six or seven dark figures gathered around them 
drinking tea while their supper, which is just a wedge of 
dough, is getting black and burnt under the embers. 

Considering the vastness of the country, the comparative 
handful of police could not do more than they do at present. 



There was no particnlar reason, however, for me to be caught 
in so big and uninhabited a country, with the nomads all in 
sympathy with the bandits. They moved about it by night, 
and though the tribesmen knew more or less where they 
might be at any given moment, one was never quite sure 
whether one might not find them at the top of a pass or not. 
I usually used to walk on ahead with my hat off when we 
got near the top (also to encourage my wretched guide). 
As I was dressed in an ordinary European skirt and short 
jacket, I felt sure that any normal bandit would be too much 
intrigued by curiosity at the sight of such an unusual appari- 
tion to shoot without a little conversation beforehand. But 
I always had a rather uncomfortable feeling when coining 
to the rocky part of the ridge, rather like the helpless feeling 
one has in the Alps, if one is climbing an ice-slope and stones 
begin to roll down from above. 

I must say here that I am sure that women run much less 
danger than men in this sort of a country, and that it is a 
mistake to discard one’s feminine costume or to wear anything 
but the most modest garments one can. Tribeswomen have 
often expressed their approval of my high neck, long sleeves, 
and decent length of skirt, and the approval of the women 
is very useful if any difficulty does arise. 

When we got over the barrier wall from Nihavend, we found 
ourselves in the last line of very old settled villages which still 
fringe the north and east of the plains of Alishtar and Khava. 
This country has a lot of interesting Islamic tombstones. 
They are especially numerous near Alishtar and the village 
of Dah Ram to the west of it, and possibly date from the 
hirteenth or fourteenth centuries like the bits of pottery 
found on the site of the old Alishtar, which was a flourisliiiig 
urdish city in the fourteenth century. 

The small tombstones in the modern cemeteries are also 
ery interesting, because the Lurs are in the habit of carving 
on them all the belongings which the departed was interested 
in — ^his horses, his goats, his gun, his wives. On a woman’s 
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tomb I saw a ring, a rosary, a pair of scissors, a mirror, and 
a comb. Tbe most surprising of these tombstones had an 
elephant cut in relief. I was told that it had been carved 
forty or fifty years ago : and I should be glad to hear of 
any explanation of how an elephant came to be carved among 
the flocks and herds of Luristan. 

I saw another elephant, on a coin found in Tarhan, and 
which I bought from a Lur in Khava : Mr. Walker, of the 
British Museum, suggests that it is a Syrian coin of the third 
century b.c., the king unknown. When Professor Goddard 
wrote about the Luristan bronzes, he thought that no evidence 
of Greek influence existed in these hills. However, I found 
one little bronze figure obviously Hellenic, which I was un- 
fortunately not able to buy as the tribesmen wanted too 
much for it. I also found a drachm of Alexander the Great 
which had been dug up in a jar in the ruins of a village in 
the Pusht-i-Kuh : the ruins did not look older than the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, and the finding of the 
drachm there goes to show how these later sites must often 
be looked upon as places continuously inhabited back into 
much earlier times. I think that intercourse with Luristan 
existed through all the civilizations of antiquity from the 
Elamites downwards and probably before. There is nothing 
really surprising in a Syrian coin being found here ; it may 
possibly have been handed to a Eassite by some merchant of 
Alexander’s day, before that monarch stopped the blackmail 
on the passes just as Eiza Shah is doing now. 

After visiting Alishtar and the governor of northern Luristan 
I managed to spend a few days south of what corresponds in 
Luristan to the 'VHighland Line ”, among the real nomads 
who never live in houses at all. Their tents, as might be 
expected, are much more substantial ajffairs than those which 
one sees near the villages. Sometimes they protect them 
for the winter by making all round them low mud walls, 
about 6 feet high to cut the wind. Otherwise the surrounding 
fence is made of river reeds, woven closely together with 
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wool ; tlie western Lurs use coloured wools, and weave these 
reed fences into gay patterns, like the tribal carpets. 

By the end of September I found the nights cold but the 
days delicious. The people were going to leave in a month’s 
time for the winter camping grounds, along the Saidmarreh 
and in the lowlands of Tarhan. They resent the government’s 
efforts to make them live in one place all the year round, 
because they say that so much of their stock dies in the cold 
northern pastures in winter. Perhaps the cold, too, accounted 
for the fact that I found very few insects : I was not troubled 
by them, in spite of the fact that I was travelling very light 
for greater safety and had no bed with me, only a sleeping 
sack which I used to put on to any mattress which was offered 
me, only taking the precaution to spray it well with Flit 
beforehand. 

I found that Sir Arnold Wilson and Major Edmonds were 
both remembered as having travelled in the south and east 
of the country, and they were remembered in a very friendly 
manner. 

I like to remember this fascinating country, for the people 
were kind and pleasant, and kept up the fine tradition of their 
hospitality. But it is all changing very quickly, and no doubt 
has altered a good deal even in these last two years. Eighteen 
Luristan chiefs were hung or executed for rebellion a year or 
so ago ; and the making of a network of roads which is to 
run up and down along the whole line of the western frontier 
is being pushed on at a great rate, and will bring more changes 
than anything else. I trust that somebody will go to investigate 
the antiquities scientifically before these changes have gone 
too far ; and if anyone here is thinking of excavations in 
Luristan, I hope they will invite me to join them. 

Lord Lloyd, when presenting the Medal, said that the 
parts of Miss Stark’s lecture which had appealed most strongly 
to his imagination and memory were, first, her description 
of the endless line of the road leading across an empty land. 
Leading not only from the Caspian to the Indian Ocean, 
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from tte Mediterranean to the Pacific, but from prehistory 
to modern times and from one civilization to another. It 
brought back visions of what he himself had so often seen 
and felt in his travels. And secondly, her fascinating and 
encouraging suggestions about the explorer of the future and 
the mysteries which were yet awaiting solution underground. 
5 . 


Notices 

Copies of every article published in the Journal are 
available for purchase at the time of publication. In the 
case of a few of the older Journals the copies of certain 
articles are sold out, but in most cases they are still obtainable. 
The cost varies in accordance with the number of pages and 
plates ; the average price is about Is. 6d. each. 


Will Library Subscribers whose subscriptions are paid 
through agents and who desire that their names should appear 
in the List of Members for next year, kindly send their names 
to the Secretary, either direct or through their agent, before 
1st April. 


As it has been found necessary, owing to the financial 
situation, to reduce the number of pages in the Journal of 
the R.A.S. for the present, the space available for reviews 
of books has been proportionately restricted and the Editor 
regrets that he is unable to publish a review of every book 
presented to the library of the Society. 
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Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en V olhenkunde. 

Deel Ixxiv, Aflevering 2, 1934. 

Vonk, H. W, De “ batoe tatahan ” bij Air Poear (Pasemah- 
landen), met Naschrift. 

Steinhart, W. L. Niassche Teksten met Ned. vertaling en aan- 
teekeningen I. 

Esser, S. J. Opruiming en perspectief. 

Deel Ixxiv, Aflev. 3 and 4, 1934, 

Stutterheim, W, E. De Leidsche Bhairawa en Tjandi B, van 
Singasari. 

Kan, J. van. Eechtsgeleerd bedrijf in de buitencomptoiren 
(2e vervolg). 
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Steinmann, A. Be op de Boroboedoer afgebeelde planten, 

Balasubrabmanian, S. E. The Tisai Ayirattainurravar and the 
Mimicandai Eecord. 

Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama. No. 23, 1934. 

Amancio Gracias, J. B. Ingieses em Goa {cont.). 

Pope, B. Chronica Geral dos Sncessos do Eeyno de Gusarate 
a q™ chamao Cambaya (eoncl.). 

0 Oriente Portugues. No. 6, 1934. 

Gracias, A. Primeiros cristaos em Salsete. 

Pereira, B. de B. Historia religiosa de Goa (1542-1557). 

Teles, E. M. Inventario dos objectos dos conventos e igrejas, 
palacios e fortaiezas de Goa. 

Pissurlencar, P. Goa Ha 1500 Anos. 

Transactions of the Japan Society. Vol. xxxi, 43rd Session, 1933-4. 

Somerville, J. C. The Phonetic Transliteration of Japanese : A 
Plea for the Eetention of the Hepburn System. 

Ponsonby Fane, E. A. B. The Emperor Go-Baigo and the 
Eestoration of Kemmu. 

The Togo Gahuho. Vol. xxi. No. 4, Sept., 1934. 

Yamamoto, T. Cheng Ho’s Expeditions to the South Sea under 
the Ming Bynasty II. 

The Bijutsu KenTcyu. No. xxxiii, September, 1934. 

Yashiro, Y. A Chinese Gilt Bronze Sculpture representing 
Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna dated a.d. 489. 

Watanabe, H. An illustrated Scroll of the Tch’ouan-fa-tcheng- 
tsong-ting-tsou-t’ou in the Kanchi-in Temple, Kyoto. 

The Journal of the Siam Society. Vol. xxvii, Part i, August, 1934. 

Giles, F. H. An Account of the Hunting of the Wild Ox on Horse- 
back in the Provinces of Ubol Eajadhani and Kaiasindu, 
and the Bites and Ceremonies which have to be observed. 
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'Abd Allah al-Salimi, Nur al-Din, Tubfat al-a'yan. A history of 
Oman to a.h. 1328. Arabic. 2 vols. [Vol. i = 2nd ed.] 
10 X 7. Cairo, a.h. 1350, 47 (a.d. 1931, 28). 

From Mr. R. Said-Ruete. 

Alakh Dhari : E-aja Eai Singhji, a.d. 1541-1612 . . . (Stories of 
Rathpore Chivalry, vol. i.) 7| X 5-|. Bikaner, 1934. 

From the Author. 

Anandarayamakhi. II Jivanandana. La Felicita delF Anima 
... Dramma [tr. into Italian by M. Vallauri]. (Scrittori 
italiani e stranieri. Teatro.) 7 X 4|-. Lanciano, 1929. 

From Dr. E. G. Carpani. 

Awad, G. H., Ancient Monument in Iraq. The Monastery of 
Eabban Hormizd . . . Arabic. 10 x 6|-. Mosul, 1934. 

From the Author. 

Benveniste, E., and Eenou, L., Vrtra et Vrfoagna. iStude de 
mythologie indo-iranienne . . . (Cahiers de la Soc. Asiatique, 
3.) 9| x 6. Paris, 1934. From the Societe Asiatique. 

Berlin. Tell Halef Museum. Fiihrer . . . Berlin, 1934. 

Fro7n Max Freiherr vo7i Oppenheim. 

Best, Thomas, The voyage of T. B. to the East Indies, 1612-14. 
Ed. by Sir W. Foster . . . (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd ser., no. 75.) 
London, 1934. Subscription. 

Binyon, L., Painting in the Far East . . . 4th ed. 10|- x 8. 
London, 1934. From Messrs. Edward Arnold. 

Blackwood, U. H., The warning of Ibraim Pasha of Buda 
. . . (Eepr. from the Journal of the Royal Oe^itral Asian Soc., 
vol. 21, Oct,, 1934.) 10 X (London, 1934.) 

Froon the Author. 

Brierre, Jean- Joseph, Exegese talmudique des propheties 
messianiques ... 13 X 10. Paris, 1934. 

Fro7n Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Bonneau, G., Preface an Kokinshu. Chefs-d’oeuvre du Kokinshu. 
Texte integral du Kokinshu . . . (Ann. du Mus. G uimet. 
Bibl.-d’ Etudes, tom. 45, 46, 47.) 10 X 7. Paris, 1934. 

Exchange. 

— La Seiisibilite Japonaise . , . (Bull, de la Maison Franco- 
Japonaise, tom. 6, no. 1-2.) 9x6. Paris and Tokyo, 

1934. From the Author. 

Breuil, H., Les peintures rupestres schematiques de la Peninsule 
Iberique ... 3. Sierra Morena. 13. | X 10|. Lagny, 1933. 

From the Fofidatimi Singer Poligyiac. 
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Brayere, B., Rapport sur les Foiiilles de Deir El Medineli, 
1930 . , . (Eouilles de Tlnst. Erancais d’Arcli. Or., Rapports 
preliminaires, tom. 8, pte. 3.) 13|- X 10|-. Le Caire^ 1933. 

Exchange. 

Budge, E. A. W., From Fetisli to God in Ancient Egypt . . . 
lOi X 6|. 

Stories of the Holy Fathers . . . 8 X 5|-. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Christian Fathers of Egypt 

. . . 8 X 5-|. London, 1934. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Byng, L. C., The vision of Asia . . . (Cheap ed.) 9x6. London, 
(1934). From Messrs. John Murray. 

Cairo. Catalogue general . . . du Musee du Caire. Statuen u. 
Statuetten von Konigin und Privatleuten. Von L. 
Borchardt. Tl. 4. 14 x 101. Berlin, 1934. 

Given by Mr. W. E. Crum. 
Calcutta Gazette. Appendix . . . 2nd Aug., 1934. Catalogue of 
Books registered in the Presidency of Bengal during the 
quarter ending 31st Dec., 1933. 14 x 8|. Calcutta, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
The Cambridge Shorter History of India ... By J. Allan . . . 
Sir W. Haig . . . and H. H. Dodwell ... 8 X 5^. Cambridge, 
1934. From the Cambridge Univ. Press. 

Cassuto, U., La questione della Genesi. (Publ. della R. Univ. 
degli Studi di Firenze, Lett, e Fil., Ser. 3, vol. 1.) 10| X 7. 
Firenze, 1934. From Messrs. Felice Le Monnier. 

Census of India, 1931. Vol. 4, Baluchistan. 2 pts. 14x9. 

Lahore, 1934. From the Govt, of India. 

Chabas, J., De la responsabilite civile et delictuelle en droit 
compare franpais-japonais . . , (Bull, de la Maison Franco- 
japonaise, Ser, fran 9 aise, tom. 5, no. 3.) 9x6. Tokyo, 

1933. Exchange. 

Chassinat, E., Le Temple d'Edfou. Tom. 13, 14. (Mem., 
Mission Arch. Fran 9 aise au Caire, tom. 30, 31.) 14 X 10. 
Le Caire, 1934. Exchange. 

Chatila, Khaled, Le manage chez les Musulmans en Syrie . . . 

10 X 6|-. Paris, 1934. From Messrs. Paul Geutkner. 
Chiera, E., Joint expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. 
Proceedings in Court . . . (American Schools of Or. Research. 
Publ. of the Baghdad School. Texts ; vol. 4.) 11| X 8|, 
Philadelphia, 1934. From the Oxford University Press. 

Christensen, Arthur, Les types du premier homme et du premier 
roi dans Fhistoire legendaire des Iraniens. 2 pts. (Archives 

d’&udes Or. Vol. 14, pts. 1, 2.) 10 X 6-1. Stockhohn, 

Leide, 1917, 34. Exchange. 
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Contenau, G., Monuments mesopotamiens nouvellement acquis 
on pen connus. (Musee du Louvre.) llj x 9|-. Paris, 
1934, From Les Editions Art et d'Histoire, 

Crum, W. E., A Coptic dictionary . . . Pt. 4. 12 x 9|. Oxford, 
1934, From the Oxford University Press, 

Darling, M. L., Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab village . . . 
9| X 6. London, 1934. From the Oxford University Press. 

Difnar. The D. (Antiphonarium) of the Coptic Church. Pt. 3 
... Ed, by Delacy O’Leary . . . 11-| X 9. London, 1930. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Diringer, D., Le iscrizione antico-ebraiche palestinesi. Raccolte 
e illustrate da D. D. (Pubbl. della E. Univ. degli Studi di 
Firenze, Lett, e FiL, Ser. 3, vol. 2.) 10|- X 7. Firenze, 1934. 

From Messrs. Felice Le Monnier, 

Dreyfus, H., Essai sur le Bahaisme . . . Nouvelle ed. . . . 7|- x 5|. 
Paris, 1934, From Messrs. Ernest Leroux. 

Edelmann, E., Zur Friihgeschichte des Mahzor. Genizafrag- 
mente mit palastinischer Punktation. Herausg., iibersetzt 
und erklart von E. E. (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 6.) 10 X 7. 
Stuttgart, 1934. From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 

Elgood, C., Medicine in Persia . . . (Clio Medica.) 7 x 4|-. 
New York, 1934. From Messrs. P. B. Hoeber. 

Epigraphia Carnatica. Vol. 13, pt. 1. General Index. Publ. by 
M. H. Krishna. (Mysore Arch, Survey.) 11 X 8|-. Bangalore, 
1934. From the Director of Archseology, Mysore. 

Fawcett, Sir Charles, The first centiiry of British justice in 
India . . . 9 X 6|-. Oxford, 1934. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Forke, A., Geschichte der mittelalterlichen chinesischen 
Philosophic ... (Hamburg Univ. Abhandlungen a.d. Gebiet 
der Auslandskunde, Bd. 41.) 12 X 8|. Hamburg, 1934. 

From Messrs. Friederichsen, Be Gruyter d Co. 

Foucher, A., On the iconography of the Buddha’s Nativity 
... Tr. by H, Hargreaves . . . (Mem. Arch. Survey of India, 
no. 46.) 13| X 10|-. Delhi, 1934. 

From the Director-General of Arch., India. 

Friedrich, J., Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmaler . . . (Kleine Texte 
fur Vorlesungen, 163.) 8| x 5|. Berlin, 1932. Exchange. 

Garstang, J., The Heritage of Solomon. An historical intro- 
duction to the sociology of Ancient Palestine . . . (Descriptive 
Sociology, vol. 3.) 9x6. London, (1934). 

From Messrs. Williams d Norgate. 

Ghose, N., Indo-Aryan Literature and Culture. Origins . . . 
10 X 6|. Calcutta, 1934. From Messrs. Kegan Paul, etc. 
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Gray, L. H., Introduction to Semitic comparative linguistics 
. . . 9-| X 6|. New YorJc^ 1934. 

From the Columbia Univ, Press. 

Grousset, R., The Civilizations of the East. Japan . . . Tr. . . . 
by C. A. Phillips . . . 9-| x 7. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Hamish Hamilton. 

Histoire des Croisades et du Royaume Eranc de Jerusalem. 

1. L’anarchie musulmane et la monarchic franque. 9-| x 6. 
Paris, 1934. From the Author. 

Hassan, Zaky Mohamed, Les Tulunides. fitude de TEgypte 
Musulmane . . . 868-905. 10-|- x 8. Paris, 1933. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthier. 

Herzfeld, B., Der Tell Halaf und das Problem der hethitischen 
Kunst . . . (Sonderabdr. a.d. Arch. Mitteilungen aus Tran, 
Bd. 6, Heft 3-4.) 10 x 7. Berlin, 1934. 

From Max Freiherr von Oppenheim. 

Inayat Khan. II Messagio di I. K. 2. Lo scope della vita. La vita 
interiore. Tr. di A. C. Poletti. (Scrittori italiani e stranieri.) 
7 X 4-|. Lanciano, 1929. From Dr. E. 0. Carpani. 

India, Central Provinces and Berar. Triennial Report on Coins 
dealt with under the Treasure Trove Act for the years 
1931-32, 1932-33, and 1933-34. 9| x Nagpur, 1934. ^ 
From the High Commissioner for India. 

Jaschke, H. A., A Tibetan-English Dictionary ... to which is 
added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary . . . 9-| X 6|. London,, 
1934. From Messrs. Kegan Paul, etc, 

Jodhpur. Report on the Administration of the Archaeological 
Dept, and Sumer Public Library ... for the year ending 
30th Sept., 1933. Vol. 7. 13| X 8|. Jodhpur, 

From the Supt., Arch. Dept., Jodhpur. 

Johnston, R. E., Confucianism and Modern China ... 8 X 5|. 
London, 1934. From Messrs. V. Gollanez. 

Kanakamara. Karakanda Cariu of Muni Kanakamara. An 
Apabhramsa work on the life of Karaka^du . . . ed. with 
. . . tr., etc., by Hiralal Jain . . . (Karanja Jaina Ser., 
vol. 4.) 10 X 7. Karanja, 1934. From the Editor. 

Kian, Ghulam-Reza, Introduction a Fhistoire de la monnaie 
monetaire de la Perse, des origines a la fin de la 
periode parthe . . . 10 X 7. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. P. Geuthner. 

Kuentz, C,, La Bataille de Qadech, fasc. 3. (Mem., Inst. 
Eran 9 ais d’Arch. Or., tom. 55.) 14J X IL Le Caire, 1934. 

Exchange. 

Kulasekhara : Srimukundamala, with Tatparyadipika of Ragha- 
vananda. Ed. by K. Rama Pisharoti . . . (Annamalai Univ. 
Sanskrit Ser., No. 1.) 10 X 7|-. Annamalainagar, 1933. 

From the University Office, Annamalainagar. 
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The Lady of the Long Wall. A Ku Shih or Drum Song of China. 
Tr. ... by G. Wimsatt and G. Chen . . . 10| x 7|. New 
1934. From the Oxford University Press. 

Landsberger, B., Die Fauna des Alten Mesopotamien nach 
der 14. Tafel der Serie Har-ra = Hubullu. Von B. L. unter 
Mitwirkung von I. Krumbiegel. (Sachs. Akad. der Wiss., 
Abh. d. Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Bd. 42, nr. 6.) 12 x 8. Leipzig, 
1934. Exchange. 

Law, B. C., Ancient Indian Tribes . . . Vol. 2. (Law’s Research 
Ser., No. 1.) 10 X 6|, London^ From the Author. 

Leumann, Manu, Sakische Handschriftproben. AIs Privatdruck 
herausg. von M. L. 12|- X 8-|. Zurich, 1934. 

From the Editor. 

Mackintosh, J., Roman Law in Modern Practice , . . (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1933.) 7|- X 5-|. Edinburgh, 1934. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta University. 

MacMichael, Sir H., The Anglo-Bgyptian Sudan ... 9x6. 
London, 1934. From Messrs. Faber d Faber. 

Madhva. The Catus-Sutri Bhasya of Sri Madhvacarya . . . with 
the commentaries Tattvapradipa, Sattarkadipavali, and 
Tattvaprakasika . . . Ed. . . . by B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 
... 10 X 7. Madras, 1934. From the Editor. 

Madras. Records of Fort St. George : Fort St. David Con- 
sultations, 1742. Vol. 13. 13| X 8-|. Madras, 1934. 

From the High Oojnmissioner for India. 

Letters from Tellicherry. 1729-31, vol. 1. 1734-36, 

vol. 4. 1750-51, vol. 8. 13-| X 8|-. Madras, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

■ Letters to Tellicherry. 1739-40, vol. 4. 1740-41, vol. 5. 

1741-42, vol. 6. 1746-47, vol. 9. 1748-49, vol. 10. 1749-50, 
vol. 11. 13J X 8|^. Madras, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Mahabharata. The M. (Southern Recension) . . . Ed. by . . . 
P. P, S. Sastri . . . Vol. 8. Bhisma Parvan. 7| x 5|. Madras, 
1934. From Messrs. V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu. 

Maillart, E. K., Turkestan Solo . . . Tr. . . . [from Bes Monts 
Celestes aux Sables Rouges] by J. Rodker. 9J x 6|. 
London, (1934). From Messrs. Putnam^. 

Majumdar, N. C., Explorations in Sind . . . Exploratory survey 
... during ... 1927-28, 1929-30, and 1930-31 (Mem. 

. Arch. Survey of India, No. 48.) 13 x 10. Delhi, 1934. 

From the Governnmit of India. 

Manipur. List of Ruling Princes, Chiefs and Leading Personages. 
5th ed. 10x7. Delhi, 1^^^. From the Government of India. 

Maqrizi. Chronicle . . . entitled Kitab al-Suliik li-maVifat duwal 
al-muluk. Ed. by M. Mustafa Ztada . . . Vol. 1, pt. 1 . . . 
Arabic. Hi- X 8|. [Cairo], 1934. 

From the Egyptian Library Press. 
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Massoja-Oursel, P,, Willman-Grabowska, H. de, and Stem, ?., 
Ancient India and Indian Civilization . . . (Tr. from the 
French by M. R. Dobie.) 10 X 6-|. London, 1934. 

From Messrs, Kegan Paul & Oo. 

Meriggij P., Die langsten Bauinschriften in “ hethitischen ” 
Hieroglyphen nebst Glossar zu samtlichen Texten . . . 
(Mitteilungen der Vorderasiatisch-aeg 3 rptischen Gesellschaft, 
Bd. 39, Heft 1.) 10 X 6|-. Leipzig, 1934, 

From Messrs. J. 0. Hinrichischen Buchkandlung. 

Mohan Singh : Kabir and the Bhagti Movement. Vol. 1 : Kabir, 
his biography . . . 7|- X 5. Lahore, 1934. 

From Messrs. Atma Earn and Sons. 

Mond, Sir Robert, and Myers, 0. H., The Buchenm. 3 vols. 
(Egypt Exploration Soc., Mem. 41.) 12-| X 10. London, 

1934. From ike Egypt Explo-ration Soc. 

Nielsen, K., Lappish Ordbok . . . Bd. 2. G-M. Oslo, 1934. 

From the Inst, for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning. 

Nguyen van Huyen. Les chants alternes des gargons et des filles 
en Annam . . . ( Austro- Asiatica, tom. 3.) 9-| X 7-|. Paris, 
1934. From Messrs Paul Geuthner. 

Introduction a Tetude de Fhabitation sur pilotis dans 

I’Asie du sud-est. (Austro- Asiatica, tom. 4.) 9| x 7J. 
Paris, 1934. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Ochikubo Monogatori, or The Tale of the Lady Ochikubo. A 
tenth century Japanese novel. Tr. by W. Whitehoiise . . . 
9 X 6. London, 1934. From Messrs. Kegan Paul S Co. 

Oesterley, W. 0. E., and Robinson, T. H., An introduction to 
the Books of the Old Testament ... 9 X 6. London, 1934. 

From the S.P.C.K. 

Page, W. Sutton, An introduction to colloquial Bengali . . . 
(James G. Forlong Fund, vol. 13.) Cambridge, 1934, 

Pahlavi Codices. The Pahlavi Codex K. 35. Pt. 2. Containing 
the Epistles of Manushchihr and the selections of Zadh- 
sparam . . . (Codices Avestici et Pahlavici, vol. 4.) 13| x 9|-. 
Copenhagen, 1934. From Messrs. Levin and Munksgaard. 

Palestine. The Handbook of Palestine and Transjordan. Ed, 
by Sir H. Luke . . . and E. Keith-Roach . , . 3rd ed. 7-| x 5|-, 
London, 1934. From Messrs. Macmillan. 

Patna. Annual Report of the Managing Committee of the Patna 
Museum . . . 31st March, 1933. 13 J X 8|. Patna, 1934. 

From the Government of India. 

Peshwa Daftar. Selections from the P. D. 

41. The last days of the Maratha Raj (1779-1818), 

42. Papers referring to Pratapsinh, Raja of Satara. 

43. The Social and Religious Matters under the Peshwas,. 

1727-1797. 

44. Some Historical Families, 
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45. Dociiments illustrating Maratha Administration. 

10 X 6|. Bombay, 1934. From the Government of India. 
Pesliwa Daftar. Marathi Handbook to the Kecords in the 
Alienation Office . . . Marathi. 10 x 6|. Bombay, 1934. 

From the Government of India. 
Prabhakara Mi^ra. Brhati of P. M. . . . with the Kjuvimala- 
pahcika of Salikanatha (Tarkapada). Ed. by S. K. 
Eamanatha Sastri . . . (Madras tJniv. Sanskrit Ser., no. 3, 
pt. 1.) 10 X 7. Madras, 1934. 

From the Registrar, Madras Univ. 
Punjab. Catalogue of Books registered in the Punjab . . , during 
the quarter ending 30th June, 1934. 

30th September, 1934. 13| X 8-|. Lahore, 1934, 

From the Government of India. 
Kama Krishna, L., Les Sikhs. Origine et developpement de la 
communante . . . 1469~1930 . . . 10-| x 7. Paris, 1933. 

From Messrs. Adrien Maisonneuve. 
Kamabhadramba. Kaghunathabhudaya ... A historical poem. 
Ed. by T. K. Chintamani . . . (Bull, of the Skr. Dept., No. 2.) 
10 X 7. Madras, 1934. 

From the Registrar, Madras University. 
Bead, A. F. C., Balti Grammar . . . (James G. Forlong Fund, 
vol. 15.) 10 X 6|'. London, 1934. 

Kettig, D., Memar Marqa. Ein samaritanischer Midrasch zum 
Pentateuch. Untersicht D. K. (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 8.) 
10 X 7. Stuttgart, 1934. From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 
Kupa Gosvamin. The Padyavali. An anthology of Vaisnava 
verses in Sanskrit . . . ed. by S. K. De . . . (Dacca Univ. 
Or. Publ. Ser,, no. 3.) lOJ X 7. Dacca, 1934. 

From the Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University. 
Kustiim, A. J., Materials for a Corpus of Arabic Documents 
relating to the History of Syria under Mehemet Ali Pasha 
... Vols. 3-4. Political papers . . . a.h. 1251-55 . . . 
(American Univ. of Beirut Publications.) Arabic. 11-| x 7|. 
Beirut, 1934. Bought. 

Salmon Ben Yeruhim. The Book of the Wars of the Lord, con- 
taining the Polemics of the Karaite S. B. Y. against Saadia 
Gaon. Ed. by I. Davidson. Hebrew. 11 x 8-|. New York, 
; 1934.,..'. From the Editor. 

Santa Cruz. Chronique de Santa-Cruz du Cap de Gue (Agadir). 
Texte portugais du XVIe siMe tr. . . . par P. de Cenival. 
(Publ. de la Section hist, de Maroc. Documents d’histoire 
et de geographie marocaines.) 10 x 7. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
Sarkar, Sir J., Fall of the Mughal Empire , . . Yol. 2. 1 754-177 J. 
7|- X 5|. Calcutta, 1934. From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 
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Saunders, K., A Pageant of Asia. A study of ttree Civilizations 
... 9 X 6. London^ 1934:. From the Oxford University Press. 
Sauvaget, J., Les Perles Choisies ’’ d’Ibn Adi-cHlina. 
Materiaux pour servir a Tliistoire de la ville d Alep. Tome 1 . 
(Mem. de ITnst. Francais de Damas.) 10| x 7. Beyrouth, 
1933. From the Inst. Francais de Damas. 

Sbath, P., Biblioth^ue de Manuscrits P. S. . . . Catalogue. 

Tom 3 ... 10 X 6J. Cairo, 1934. From M. Sbath. 

Scberman, L. and C., Im Stromgebiet des Irrawaddy. Birma 
und seine Frauenwelt. Munchen, 1922. 

From Herr Lucian Scherman. 
Schwab, E., Vie dAnquetil-Duperron. Suivie des Usages 
civils et religieux des Parses par A,-D. . . . et deux essais 
du Dr. Sir J. J. Modi ... 91- X 6. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Ernest Leroux. 
Seeger, Elizabeth, The pageant of Chinese history ... 9x6. 

London, 1934. From Messrs. George Routledge & Sons. 

Shahani, E. G., The Coming of Karuna . . . (Wisdom of the 
Bast Ser.) 7x5. London, (1934). 

Shahrastani. The Summa philosophiae , . . Kitab Nihayatul- 
iqdam fi Tlmi 1-kalam. Ed. with a tr. ... by A. Guillaume 
. . . 10|- X 7. London, 1934. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Spies, 0., Mu’nis al-’Ushshaq. The Lover’s Friend, by Shiha- 
buddin Suhrawerdi Maqtul. Ed. by 0. S. (Bonner Or. 
Studien, Heft 7.) 10 X 7. Stuttgart, 1934. 

From Messrs. W. Kohlhammer. 
Sri Citrodayamanjari Bhasa Series. Ed. by K. Samba^iva 
Sastri. 

No. 1. KannasSabhagavata (Part 1). 

No. 2. Easakrida. 

No. 3. Palavaka Ottaslokas. 

91 X 6. Malayalam. Trivandrum, 1932. 

Sri Vanci Setu Laksmi Series. 

No. 15. BaMahkaram. A commentary on Klladipam. 
Voi. 3.. 

No. 16. The Astahgasara, ed. by K. Samba^iva SastrL 
No. 17. N^rayanuya. With the Malayalam Commentary 
Laksmivilasa of K. Samba^iva Sastri. Part 2. 

No. 18. The Keralacaritam, ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri. 

No. 19. The Yogamrita, ed. by K. Sambasiva Sastri. 
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TRANSLFTERATION 

OF THE 

SANSKRIT, ARABIC 

AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


TOGETHEB WITH 

NOTES ON CHINESE AND JAPANESE 

The system of Transliteration of the former, as shown in 
the Tables given within, is based on tliat approved by 
the International Oriental CoxNGRESS of 1894. A few 
optional forms have been added so as to adapt it to the 
requirements of English and Indian scholars. The Council 
earnestly recommends its general adoption (as far as 
possible), in this country and in India, by those engaged 
in Oriental Studies, 



SANSKKIT AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 


^ a 

W ■ • ^ 

T • ■ • " 

t • • ■ 


'3* 


u 

u 


W 

TJ 

«>s. 

If 

if 

w 

15 

Z 

z 

w 

w 


r or r 
r or r 

m 0 

I or I 
I or i 
e or e 
cti 

o or 0 

ka 

Icha 

^r/ia 

na 

ca or cha ^ 

c/ia or qhJka ^ 

ja 

jha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

. . dka 

. . na 

ta 
tha 
da 

^ In modern Indian languages o^ll3^ 
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M . . 

dha 

w . ' . 

na 


pa 


pha 


ha 

^ . 

bha 

il . . . 

ma 


ya 

^ . 

ra 

w . . . 

la 


va 


ia 

^ . . 

sa 

¥ . . . 

sa 

I . , . 

ha 


la or la 

* (Ames vara) 

ml 

1 or 

(Annnasika) 

mj 

I (visarga) . 

h 

X (jihvdmuliya) . 

h 

^ (lepadhmaniya) 

b 

S (avagraha) . 

y 

Udatta 

A 

Svarita . . 

- 

Anuddtta . . 



Additional foe Modern Vernaculars 

^ . . . ra 

^ . . . f/ta 

Where, as happens in some modern languages, the inherent a of a 
consonant is nob sounded, ib need nob be wribben in transliteration. 
Thus Hindi (nob haraid), making; (^^ob Icala), 

...to-morrow, . ■ ' ' 

The sign a tilde, has long been used by scholars to represent 
ciaundsika and anuavdra and nUn-i-ghunna — when these stand for nasal 
vowels —in Prakrit and in the modern vernaculars : thus ^ a, a, 
and so on. Ib is therefore permitted as an optional use in these 
circumstances. 
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ARABIC AND ALLIED ALPHABETS 
^ at beginning of word to be omitted ; bamza elsewhere ’ 
or alternatively, hamza may be represented by "or 



h 

1 

t or t ^ 

iZJ 

t 


z or z ^ 

LtJ 

t or ^ 

t 

i 


j or dj'^ 

t 

g or gh 

r 

A 


> 

r 

h or M 

O 



d 


h 

j 

d or M. 

J 

1 


r 

r 

m 

J 

z 

c) 

n 


s 

J 

tv or V 


s or sh 

Jb 

h 



i 

t or A 


d 

lS 

y 


vowels 'a, ^ i, > u 
lengthened d, ^ %, u 


also e and o in Indian dialects, u and 6 in Turkish 
Alif 'maqs'drah may be represented by q 
diphthongs ^ ay and / aw, or ^ ai and j' a%i 

respectively 

Also in India, in transliterating Indian dialects, and 
for Persian, will be recognized s for z for 
j, and ? for 

wa^la I 

^ Although allowed by the Geneva system, the use of dj for ^ h. 

i-ecominended ; nor for modern Indian languages 

should h be transliterated by t or h bv e a« ^ 

, f'Ui Dy as these signs are there ein- 

pi03^ed for other purposes. 


r 

i 
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A final silent need not be transliterated, — thus 
banda (not bandah). When pronounced, it should be 
written,— thus A:Sgundh, 


ADDITIONAL LETTERS 
Persian, Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto. 


iSL 

J 


p 

c, c, or cA 
z or ^ 

9 


Turkish letters. 

when pronounced as y, h is permitted 

Hindi, Urdu, and Pashto, 
cl? or t 

3 or d 


j or 


r 


^ (n'dn-i-ghunna) 
anundsika 


as in the case of the Nagari 


Pashto letters. 

A 

z 


s, i, ts or ^ 

zJi or g (according to dialect) 
n 

or kh (according to dialect) 
HEBREW 


fe 

the 


K 

a 

2 

il 

J 


0=6 
= 6 
‘g or/ 
= S 


■=1 

*1 

n 

1 

r 


J 

j 

a '■ 

3 ■ 
j 


- d 
■- d 
h 

■■ w 
■ z 
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n 

II 


t. = 


C = ^ 


= p 


i. = t 

D 

O =/ 


= 2 


= ? 


iS = ¥ 


tj> — d 

3 

S = k 

P 

^ = Jc OT q 

3 

= k 


j == r 


J = z 


* X 

== 5 

0 

p = Wl 


= s 

J 

0 = •^ 

n 

Cj = t 

D 

LT = s 

n 

A> = 1 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE 


For Chinese the use of the Wade system is requested, and 
for Japanese that of the Romaji-kwai (Eomanization 
Society). 




Authors and Reviewers who use Oriental names, words, 
or quotations in the text of their writings for the Journal 
^are requested, as a convenience for the general reader, to 
'^mend a translation (into English) of all quotations and 


a transliteration of all names or single words. 
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Some Ethical Ideals of the Tso-chuan 

By ARTHUR MORLEY 

TT the traditional opinion were correct which ascribes the 
Tso-chuan to Tso Ch'iu-ming, a contemporary of 
Confucius, his work would be of the utmost importance as 
a source of historical information, though even in that case 
we might well doubt whether all the incidents which it relates 
are genuinely historical and might wonder how many of the 
speeches in which it abounds were the composition of Tso 
Chhu-ming himself. If, on the other hand, those scholars 
are right who assign it to the Han djmasty, while of less 
importance as a record of fact, the Tso-chuan is still one of the 
most valuable of the works which have come down to us 
from Chinese antiquity, part of its significance on that 
supposition being that it illustrates what were believed at 
the time of its composition early in the Christian era to have 
been the ethical ideals which were acknowledged in the 
period to which Confucius himself belonged. 

Considering first the case of inter-State ethics we notice 
that whilst it appears to have been admitted in practice that 
the code of private life cannot always be applied to govern- 
ments, there was a general tendency among statesmen to 
assimilate public and private ethics. When Ch'll Chien, for 
example, the chancellor of Ch^u, contended at the Peace 
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Conference of Sung that it was his business to advance the 
interests of his own State irrespective of earlier obligations 
(ix, xxvii, 2, 5 ; cf. x, i, 2, on Tzu-mu, and viii, xv, 7 , on 
Tzu-fan), not all even of the officials of Cli'u approved of 
his policy. There were two reasons for this tendency. 
In the first place, many of the States were held by families 
who claimed a common descent and all of them owed 
allegiance to the same throne. A more potent influence was 
probably the position of the ruler himself. A Roman senator, 
and still less a Dictator, did not act for himself but as a trustee ; 
his keenness in seeking the public advantage was the more 
incumbent upon him because his private code made patriotism 
one of the first virtues. Not so a Chinese prince. He was a 
more absolute sovereign than even a Roman emperor in 
that his tenure was more secure. His possession was not by 
revolution, to be justified only by successful administration 
but he was himself the State, so that if he called upon the 
State to forego an advantage the loss was his own. Such an 
act was an element in self-discipline and therefore eminently 
virtuous. Ch'ii Chien’s error lay in the fact that he forgot 
that he was not acting directly for the State but merely as 
the representative of his prince, whose personal honour should 
have been his chief concern. A better example was set by 
Tzu-lu, who had been trained by Confucius. The people of 
a neighbouring State had good reasons for renouncing their 
own prince and seeking the protection of Lu. Having 
confidence in Tzu-lu’s rectitude they wished to treat with 
him alone, and so he was ordered by the marquis of Lu to 
arrange for the transfer of the rebel city. Tzu-lu would not 
have kept his neighbour’s ox which had strayed into his stable, 
and now he would not encourage his master to take the city 
of another prince, even though the people came willingly 
for better government (xn, xiv, 2). 

'' Delenda est Carthago ” was a cry raised only by Kuan 
Chung, the famous statesman of Ch'i, against the barbarians, 
and then not principally on behalf of his own State, but in 
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order to save civilization. Kuan Chung’s master, marquis 
Hnan of Ch'i, was the first Lord of the Covenants. He obtained 
supremacy over the other States but, after his first few years 
when some small gains were made, his long supremacy brought 
no territorial acquisitions to Chh. Within two decades the 
same thing was seen in the case of marquis Wen of Chin 
after still greater military success. Huan and Wen were 
both moved by ambition limited by the ethical code of their 
time ; but it was not for military glory. Their desire was 
rather to win the reputation of a virtuous prince enforcing 
peace on all the States, and their example confirmed the best 
feeling in the lesser States, which tended to make one code for 
public and for private behaviour. 

The question of inter-State ethics which most perplexed 
Chinese moralists had to do with the sanctity of treaties. 
The general duty of their observance was taught, but perhaps 
only once did a statesman uphold the binding nature of a 
forced contract. This was when the Royal Domain was hard 
pressed by the Jung barbarians, and peace was made by the 
intervention of Chin. The king’s counsellors then advised 
a sudden attack whilst the tribe was off its guard, but an 
ofiicer pleaded for the observance of the treaty and urged 
the despite which would be done to Chin if it were broken. 
His plea was not heeded and a more crushing defeat followed 
(viii, i, 3, addtl, narr.). More generally it was held that the 
Spirits did not recognize contracts imposed by force. When 
Cheng was invaded by Chin in 564 b.c. a debate arose as to 
whether they should resist and abide by a recent agreement 
with Ch^u ; but it was decided that they should make terms 
with whichever of the two powers should demand them. 
Those which they offered to Chin contained the clause : 

Henceforth if Cheng follow any other State but that which 
shows it propriety and has strength to protect its people, may 
there happen to it all the imprecations of this covenant.” 
Chin accepted this wording and withdrew its army, but it had 
hardly done so when Ch'u sought to recover its prestige and 
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again invaded tbe earldom. A party there wished to adhere 
to the new treaty with Chin, but Tzu-ssii and Tzii-ch'an 
pointed out that it did not require allegiance with Chin when 
that State was unable to protect them, and they further laid 
down the principle that the Spirits were not present at forced 
contracts in which there was no sincerity, and did not require 
adherence to them (ix, ix, 6). It is interesting to note that 
only a year before, when Cheng was invaded by Ch'u, Tzii-ch'an 
had advocated resistance, urging five treaties with Chin 
and saying that there was no trust like good faith (ix, viii, 8). 
The Chia-yil (xxii, 8) gives an incident in the life of Confucius 
which bears on this question. On his way to Wei he was 
detained by an insurgent leader until he gave a promise that 
he would not proceed to that State. He, nevertheless, went 
thither and when he was asked by Tzii-kung whether he had 
not violated his oath he replied : ‘‘It was forced upon me 
unrighteously’’ (cf. Chavannes, Memoir es historiques de 
Se-ma TsHen, ch. 47 ; Legge, Chin. Class., vol. i, Proleg., 

p. 80). 

With respect to the internal affairs of the States, there are 
two questions of public morality which deserve to be 
mentioned. All the States were at times troubled by 
usurpations accompanied by the murder of princes, sometimes 
even of fathers, who had ruled for a long while. A large 
proportion of these usurpers were able to maintain their 
position ; they usually had only their own relatives to fear, 
and if these acquiesced ministers, as a rule, accepted the 
accomplished fact. There was a tendency to recognize success 
as the will of heaven, and, although instances are recorded 
of refusal to serve a ruler whose character or policy was 
condemned, almost the only attempt to punish the murder 
of a ruler was that of Shih Chfio of Wei, to which reference 
will be made later. The most conspicuous of the many failures 
in this respect was the acquiescence of Prince Cha of Wu in 
the murder of Viscount Liao. Cha is ranked almost as a 
compeer with Confucius, but, although he was of a superior 
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generation to the nsurper and almost certainly had the power 
to punish the crime, he refused to prolong the disorder and 
said : It was the way of the ancients to serve him who was 
on the throne.’’ A Chinese statesman had not the motive of 
a Gato or a Brutus in opposing usurpation, for it was not a 
matter of subverting the constitution but only of a family 
quarrel which brought more danger to the State the longer it 
was continued, yet inflexible justice would have prevented 
many crimes which opportunism allowed. The other question 
had to do with the utility of danger or difficulty. So far as 
the growth of personal virtue was concerned this utility was 
freely recognized. Mencius said that when heaven is about to 
call a man to a great enterprise it first hardens him by 
suffering. And this principle was thought to apply also in the 
case of States. After the death of Marquis Wen the 
supremacy of the North remained with Chin for several 
generations, but discord and corruption crept into the govern- 
ment so that by the time of Marquis Li, himself a vicious man, 
the internal condition of Chin gave cause for alarm to her 
more far-seeing statesmen. Li meditated a campaign to stop 
the growth of Ch'u, and he was supported by a majority in 
his council, but Shih Hsieh pleaded that they should devote 
themselves to internal reform and leave the allegiance of the 
feudatories to another State whose virtue was more equal to 
the task, meaning, of course, Gh"u. When reminded that Chin 
owed her position to the military prowess of Marquis Wen, 
he replied that at that time, when Chin was opposed by many 
powerful States, war was a stimulus to virtue, but that now 
they had only one rival and the subjugation of Ch'u would 
leave them without any external cause for fear. It is only 
the perfect ruler,” he argued, who can be safe without some 
cause for anxiety. With no such ruler and no cause for fear 
abroad, troubles are sure to increase at home. We should, there- 
fore, cherish Ch'u as a ground of apprehension to us ” (vm, 
xvi, 6). Eome had her Shih Hsieh in Nasioa when Cato urged 
the destruction of Carthage, but perhaps him only, whereas 
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in CMna tlie idea underlay tlie advice frequently given by 
her statesmen. A like fear was felt with respect to wealth 
which was too easily acquired. When Chin was considering 
the advisability of moving its capital to a site near the salt 
beds, Han Chiieh admitted its economic advantage, but urged 
its insalubrity and added that if a State was productive in 
such things without the toil and anxiety of agriculture, the 
people became lazy and proud which resulted in the poverty 
of the government (viii, vi, 4, addl. narr.). 

Military heroism was not highly esteemed. The lost 
Treatise on War which is frequently quoted in the Tso-chuan 
appears to have put moral and psychical considerations in the 
first place. Maxims are given for depressing the morale of the 
enemy, and it is said that a prudent general will not attack 
another who is of known virtue or an army which is full of 
ardour ; and a virtuous general will not attack an enemy 
involved in a dangerous pass. The last of these maxims was 
naturally little observed, and Duke Hsiang of Sung was 
condemned by his people and apparently by the author of 
the Tso-chuan for obeying it at the battle of the Hung (v, 
xxii, 4). The common soldier was enlisted only for a special 
emergency, and discipline had to be extemporized by whole- 
sale and cruel punishments. We are not, therefore, surprised 
to find how readily an army fell to pieces. There are instances 
of gallantry in officers before the enemy. In 525 b.c. Tzu-yii 
was in command of the Ch'u army against Wu. When in 
touch with the enemy, the chancellor, Yang Kai, divined 
about a battle and obtained indications that the result would 
be unfavourable, whereupon he wished to retreat. Tzu-yii’s 
duty was to obey but, accepting the oracle, he divined about 
the nature of the calamity and when he found that it meant 
his own death he led the attack and, though killed in the first 
onslaught, won a great victory (x, xvii, 6). On the other hand, 
though there are examples of long sieges patiently endured by 
the people of cities, there is none of a determined stand to the 
death by the rank and file against odds, so as to turn the tide 
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of victory. Our credulity is taxed by tke account of the battle 
of Tsui-li. For a long time the army of Yiieh could obtain no 
advantage until three hundred men under sentence of death 
were drawn up in the front line each with a sword in his hand. 
Through a spokesman they informed the enemy that though 
culprits they knew how to die, and then each pierced his own 
throat. While the army of Wu stood aghast at the sight, 
the King of Yiieh launched a fresh attack and won the day 
(xi, xiv, 5). 

In civil life the claims of kindred were emphasized, but they 
were not always allowed to stand in the way of justice or 
public welfare. Mencius gave his opinion that if a virtuous 
emperor found his father to be guilty of a crime, rather than 
pardon the offence, he would carry him on his back to the 
confines of civilization and abandon the throne as cheerfully 
as he might throw away a worn-out shoe (M. vii, i, xxxv). 
But the instances in the Tso-chmn of treason on the part of 
a ruler^s parent were dealt with in different fashion. Earl 
Chuang of Cheng (i, i, 3) and Marquis Ch'eng of Lu (viii, xvi, 
8, 10) each imprisoned his mother for plotting rebellion in 
favour of a younger son. As, however, they thereby retained 
their own positions their virtue is still more open to suspicion 
than that of Shu-hsiang, who ‘' put his brother to death and 
increased his own glory ” (x, xiv, 6, addtl. narr.). In yielding 
to his grandmother, Duke Chao of Sung, whose case will be 
mentioned later, was perhaps too weak to oppose. The 
preserves a saying of Confucius that the father will 
conceal the misconduct of the son and the son that of the 
father. Uprightness is to be found in this (A. xiii, xviii). 
In different circumstances, the Queen of Ch'u was equal to 
the sacrifice of a family elder for the country’s good. When 
King Wu was about to invade Sui and was preparing to fast, 
he told his wife, Teng Man, that he felt agitated in mind. 

Your Majesty’s life,” said she with a sigh, “is near to its 
end. After fullness comes depletion — such is the way of 
Heaven. The former rulers . . . have thus agitated Your 
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Majesty’s heart. If the expedition take no damage and Your 
Majesty die on the march it will be the happiness of the 
State.” He went forth and died beneath a tree on the way 
(ill, iv, 2, addtl. narr.). Shih Chho of Wei is specially com- 
mended as an example of how great righteousness is supreme 
over the affections”. When Chon-yii murdered his father 
and usurped the marquisate, he was supported by Shih 
Chdo’s son Hou, who asked his father how the new marquis 
might establish his power and was told that it could be done 
by getting the marquis of Ch'en to recommend him to the 
king. Chou-yti and Shih Hou thereupon went to Ch'en, but 
Shih Chdo privately urged their punishment and they were 
arrested in Ch'en. The people of Wei sent an officer to put 
the prince to death, and Shih Chdo sent his steward to do the 
same to his son (i, iv, 6). In another highly advanced State 
there is an instance of equal rigour with less cause in the 
father and a more willing atonement for disobedience in the 
sons. After the defeat at Pi, the minister Feng of Chin 
escaped in a chariot with his two sons. As they hurried away 
he caught sight of a fellow-officer hiding in a wood. Apparently 
in order to save his friend’s face, whom he could not take with 
him, he bade the youths not to look round. They, however, 
looked round and, recognizing the man, shouted out his name. 
Their father stopped the chariot, put them out, and, pointing 
to a tree, said : “ There let me find your bodies.” Their dis- 
obedience with its consequences left room in the chariot for 
the officer whom they had shamed, and in the morning Feng 
returned to look upon the bodies of his sons at the spot he 
had marked (vii, xii, 3). 

Pride was held to be offensive to Heaven, and, following the 
supposed ways of Nature, modesty was made one of the rules 
of propriety (ix, xiii, 2, addtl, narr.). The humility of 
Confucius’ ancestor stooping lower with every increase of 
dignity was long remembered and held as an example (x, vii, 6). 
Paulus Aemilius thought it only just ” that a pedestal 
at Delphi designed for a statue of his defeated foe should be 
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used for one of himself, but king Ohuang of Ch'u refused even 
to erect a memorial of his great victory at Pi (vii, xii, 3). 
Prisoners of war were presented in the ancestral temple, 
but a Chinese general looked for no Eoman triumph, with his 
conquered foe in chains behind him. It became almost con- 
ventional for a prince overcome in battle by one of his peers 
to approach his conqueror with hands bound and a coffin 
by his side, only to be set free by the victor’s own hands 
(v, vi, 3, addl. narr. ; cf. vii, xii, 2). In the campaign of 
An, Ch^i Ko heard that the general of the third division was 
about to behead a man, and he hastened to the spot to 
remonstrate against what he considered to be an unjust 
sentence. When he arrived, however, he found that the man 
h:;4 already been put to death, and rather than make any claim 
to superior virtue he identified himself with the sentence by 
taking the head into his chariot to show it to the army 
(viii, ii, 3). 

The best known statesmen who lived in simple fashion 
though high in power were Chi Wen-tzu of Lu and Yen-tzu of 
Ch'i, but there is no evidence that any of those who were 
engaged in public life conceived it to be their duty to join 
in the manual labour of their estates. It is true that both the 
Annals of the Bamboo Books and the Kuo-yu allude to the 
custom of the ancient kings to plough part of a field in person ; 
but that action was purely ceremonial, intended to teach their 
subjects the dignity and importance of agriculture. It will 
be remembered that Mencius branded Hsii Hsing as a heretic, 
because he taught that a Superior Man would use only things 
which had been made by himself (M. in, a, iv). 

We read of a class of men who fled from the corruption of 
the times to the hardness of poverty. Confucius speaks of 
seven recluses of note (A. xrv, xxxix, xl ; cf. xvin, viii), 
and three are mentioned whom he encountered on his 
journeys (A. xviii, vi, vii). Their number throughout the 
States was probably considerable. Those whom Confucius 
met lived near the high roads with their families upon their 
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own plots of land. The Tso-chuan tells the story of an earlier 
recluse. Chieh Chih-ts'ui served Prince Ch'nng-erh throughout 
his long exile from Chin, and on their return was disgusted at 
the eagerness with which his fellow-servants ^'filched the 
credit due to Heaven ” by seeking rewards for their services 
and he determined to retire into obscurity. His mother urged 
him at least to let his case be known, but he replied : Words 
are only an embellishment of the person, and as I intend to 
withdraw from the world why need they be used ? ” His 
mother declared that if he could do such a thing she would go 
with him, and when the new marquis distributed honours 
neither of them could be found (v, xxiv, i, 5th addtl. narr.). 
Chieh Chih-ts'ui professed reticence in speech— though the 
historian makes him give his view in . many words — as a 
renunciation of personal adornment, and reticence was 
a characteristic of the recluses whom Confucius met. They 
were not rebels against human nature, but rather extremists 
in the protest against the display of wealth and self-assertion. 
Akin to the recluses were those who were self-exiled from their 
native State. Ministers frequently acted upon the principle 
that when their advice was rejected they should resign, and 
some of them went so far as to leave the State. Confucius 
is a well known example. Others exiled themselves though 
they had not been in office. Thus, when the chancellor of Lu 
took the occasion of the death of Shu-sun Pao to pass his 
obnoxious military bill, he pretended that the dead minister 
had been in favour of the scheme and compelled the family 
steward to announce to him the fulfilment of his desire. When 
the steward had read the announcement in the ancestral 
temple, he destroyed the tablets on which it was written, called 
upon his fellow-servants to weep over their master’s coffin, 
and, after the funeral, left the State (x, v, 1). It has been 
already mentioned that there are cases of men who refused 
an offer of the throne of their State from those who had the 
right to make it and when, so far as we can see, it could have 
been safely taken. The most notable of these were Prince 
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Clia of Wu, Tzu-lii of CK‘u, and Mu-i of Sung (ix, xiv, i, addtl 
narr. ; xii, vi, 6 ; v, viii, 5, addt]. narr.). 

A knowledge of history, poetry, music, and the intricate 
rules of ceremony was evidently regarded as essential to 
perfect virtue, and the Tso-chmn abounds in instances in 
which members of the official class revealed their competence 
in these respects. 

Bribery was rife throughout the States and is often 
mentioned. But a few individuals stood out against it and 
refused to give presents even to preserve their liberty. The 
younger Shu-sun She, for example, carried his principles 
so far when imprisoned in Chin that he would not even allow 
his own prince to purchase his release. Nor would he give his 
watchdog in order to procure some small amenities from his 
gaoler, and after his return he caused the animal to be killed 
and sent the carcase back in contempt to Chin (x, xxiii, 1, 3) . 

Little is said on domestic morality. Whilst there are 
allusions to several cases of incest, even of commerce between 
mother and son, the culprits clearly had no claim to be con- 
sidered as exponents of virtue ; and no instance is given of the 
exchange of wives, such as we are told took place between 
Cato the philosopher and Hortensius. A case occurred in 
Chin where two men, otherwise unknown, used their women’s 
quarters in common. It is related only because it led, through 
bribery, to the execution of the chief of one of the clans 
concerned for purposing to put the culprits to death (x, xxviii, 
4, addtl narr.). The laxity of morals among high-born 
unmarried women like that which gave rise to the scene in 
the Senate between Cicero and Julius C^sar, would assuredly 
have been regarded more seriously by a Chinese father than 
it appears to have been by the Eoman. On the other hand, no 
one is praised in the Tso-chmn for the continency which 
Plutarch found in Laelius, the friend of Scipio. What is 
called the social evil depends largely upon special domestic 
customs, and there are two reasons why we hear less in feudal 
China of those public courtesans who had begun to disfigure 
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Roman society towards tke end of the Republic. Concubinage 
was under regular forms, and there was no class of educated 
slaves. In spite of its many evils, concubinage was 
undoubtedly a restraining influence by facilitating the punish- 
ment of lesser offences without divorce. 


{To be continued.) 


Two Questions in Moslem Art 

By NICHOLAS N. MARTINOVITCH 
L The Builder op the Fatih Mosque 

A CCOEDING to a tradition it was believed that a Greek, 
Christodulos by name, was the builder of the old 
Fatih mosque at Constantinople. Dr. Mehmet Aga-Oglu 
has explained in his two articles ^ that the ancient belief was 
without foundation. In the first one he stated that a Turk, 
Sinan al-'Atiq by name, was the architect of the old mosque ; 
in the second article he said that the shape of the first, earliest 
construction of this mosque was in the purely Turkish style, 
like some of the old buildings of the Seljuq and Ottoman 
period in Asia Minor, and that it showed no Byzantine 
influence. The author’s knowledge of the special literature 
on this subject is deep and complete. Nevertheless, our 
solution of the problem will be dissimilar to that of 
Dr. Aga-Oglu. 

The Fatih mosque was built for the first time in a.h. 
867-875 (a.d. 1462/3-1 470/1).^ Thereafter, our mosque 
was partly damaged or entirely ruined by several earth- 
quakes in 1498 circa, 1509, 1558, 1592, 1673, 1765, 1768 ; 
for this reason it has been many times repaired and even 
built anew.^ Some of the names of the artists who were 

^ “ Die Gestalt der Alten Mohammedije,” Belvedere, 1926, SS. 83-94. 
“ The Fatih Mosque at Constantinople,” The Art Bulletin, 1930, vol. xii, 
pp. 179-195. 

2 Die Gestalt, S. 86. Narrative of travels in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Evliya-Hammer, vol. i, part 1, p. 66. Die Bauhunst Konstantinopels, 
Gurlitt, S. 58. Djelal Essad, Constantinople, pp. 214-15. Die Kunst des 
Islam, Gluck und Diez, S. 543. Hammer, in his ConstantinopoUs und 
der Bosporos, B.I. S. 392, places the end of the construction in 1469, as 
weU as Saladin, Manuel d^art musulman, vol. i, p. 506, and Diez with Gliick, 
Alt-Konstantinopel, S. 21. 

® Evliya-Hammer, Narrative, p. 70. Saladin, loc. cit. Djelal Essad, 
ioc. cit. Diez-Gluck, AU-Konstantinopel, loc. cit. Aga-Oglu, “ The Fatih 
Mosque,” p. 179. K. Wulzinger, Die Apostelkirche und die Mehmedije 
zu Konstantinopel, Byzantion, 1932, S, 18. 
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decorators and restorers of this mosque, or were its recon- 
stnictors, have reached usd But in regard to the builder of 
the first Fatih mosque, contemporary or old historians, 
Turkish or others, are silent. Torsun Beg, a contemporary 
author,^ gives many details, but not the name of the builder.^ 
Kritobulos, a Greek writer, also mentions the construction 
of this mosque without the name of the architect.^ One of the 
best old Ottoman historians, Muhammad ISTashri, gives a list 
of the buildings of Muhammad II, but also does not mention 
the name of the builder of Muhammadiyah.® 

Some of the modern European authors omit the name of the 
builder of the Fatih mosque and they do this consciously. ^ 
Others positively indicate the name of Christodulos.’ But 
J, H. Mordtmann writes : '' According to a tradition which 
is not corroborated elsewhere, the architect was a Greek, 
named Christodulos.’' ® 

Dr. Aga-Oglu happened to find in a Turkish chronicle a 
passage, in which the architect of our mosque is named Sinand 
Moreover, he discovered that Sinan’s full name was Sinan 
ad-Din Yusuf ban (son of) 'Abdallah and that his nickname 
was al-'Atiq.^® On the basis of these data our author made 
a conclusion that Sinan was the builder of the old Fatih 
mosque.^^ 

^ Die Gestalt, S. 84. Narrative, pp. 69-70. D Architecture Otiomane. 
Marie de Launay, Montani Effendi et Mailiard, pp. 5 ss. Gurlitt, S. 68, 
AlUKonstantinofel, S. 21. “ The Fatih Mosque,” p. 180. 

2 2)ie Geschichtssckreiber der Osmanen, Franz Babinger, S. 26. 

^ “ The Fatih Mosque,” p. 179. 

^ Op. cit., ibid. 

s Vienna MS. No. 986, ff. 244v, 245r. G. Fliigel, B. ii, S. 209. 

^ Zinkeisen, Gesch. d. Os7nan. Beiches, B. ii, S. 472. Jorga, Gesch. d. 
Osman, Reiches, B. ii, S. 207. M. de Launay, op. cit., p. 5. Bjelal Essad, 
op. cit., pp. 214, 215, and so on. 

^ Hammer, Constantinopolis, SS. 387, 395. Hammer, d, Osman, 

Reiches, B. ii, S. 73. Saladin, op. cit., p. 506. Gurlitt, op. cit., S. 58. Diez- 
Gliick, AlUKonstantimpel, S. 21. Gluck-Diez, Die Kunst des Islam, S. 543- 
Wulzinger, op. cit., S. 8. 

** The Encyclopsedia of Islam, art. “ The Mehemmediye ”. 

® Die altosman. anoyiymen Ghronihen, Fr. Giese, Teil i, SS. 99-100. 

Die Gestalt, S. 93. U Die Gestalt, S. 94. 
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Professor P. Babinger lias criticized step by step the 
discovery of Mr. Aga-Oglu.^ In Ms brilliant article lie 
deciphered many mistakes. It is quite correct that the nick- 
name 'Atiq, which means ‘‘A freed, emancipated slave ” 
(slave— Sou Aos* !)? gives us the idea of Sinan’s Christian 
origin, and that the phrase ‘^son of ‘Abdallah” is purely 
decorative and does not indicate that Sinan was really the 
son of a Moslem. Moreover, the original text of the anonymous 
chronicle is unknown and undated. Besides, we can add that 
the abbreviation “ Sinan ” from Sinan ad-Din is absolutely 
unusual. Let Dr. Aga-Oglu try to find any case in which 
Nur ad-Din (Jami) is called simply Nur, or Jalal ad-Din 
(Rumi) — Jalal, or ‘Ala ad-Din (Seljuq) — ‘Ala, and so on. 
Shams ad-Din Tabrizli is sometimes called Shams-i Tabriz, 
but never Shams only. Sinan, mentioned in the chronicle 
quoted by Aga-Oglu, could be confused with some other 
Sinans. For instance, Awliya Chalabi says : “ ‘Abdal Sinan, 
when Mi‘mar Bashi, added some embellishments to this 
mosque,” and not one word about the architect.^ Moreover, 
the words of the author of Giese’s chronicle are as follows 
(and here is the central point of Aga-Oglu’ s theory) : “ The 
architect Sinan, the builder in Constantinople of a new mosque, 
eight schools, an asylum and a hospital . . .” ^ But we know 
that in the time of Muhammad II several mosques were built.^ 

Dr. Aga-Oglu is perfectly right to say that Demetrius 
Kantemir was alone the authority, following which the later 
authors give us the name of Christodulos.® And who was the 
earliest of these authors ? Hammer, in his ConstantinopoUs, 
which was published in 1822 (SS, 387, 395). It is true that two 
years later the same Hammer outrageously attacked Kantemir. 
He said that “ le prince Cantemir etait eminemment ignorant 

^ Zum Sinan~“ Problem,” Orientalistische Liter aturzeitung, 1927, SS. 
548-551. 

^ Narrative, p. 69. L 138. 

® Op. cit., ibid. 

^ Zinkeisen, S. 472. Launay, p. 5. Biez-Gliick, AU-Konstantinopel, S. 21. 

® Die Gestalt f S. 91. 
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m arabe et en persan . tbougb Sir William Jones (a great 
Orientalist of that time) takes bini for an eminent scholar ; 
he (Hammer) refutes Kantemir’s story about the iron cage 
of Bayazid, Sultan of Turkey ; he denies the hypothesis 
of Kantemir that ‘‘ Calepinus cyriscelebis ” and '' cebeliiius ” 
are corruptions from chalabi ; he rejects Kantemir’s opinion 
that khudawaiid ” means Godd Thus we see that Hammer 
was not among the admirers of Kantemir. And Hammer’s 
works on the history of Turkey are still the best authority, 
though obsolete. And how much stronger was the scent of 
Kantemir, as an Orientalist, than that of Hammer : the 
existence of the iron cage is proved now ^ ; the corruption of 
chalabi in calepinus, etc., is proved now.^ And the meaning 
of khudawand ''God” is well known now (see any Persian 
dictionary). Nevertheless, after all his criticism, four years 
later, in his Geschichte des Osmanisehen Reiches^ Hammer 
used Kantemir’s work as his source, and even repeats again 
his quotation on Christodulos. It means that in this question 
he takes Kantemir for a good authority. We cannot under- 
stand why Dr. Aga-Oglu says that Kantemir, himself, had 
a certain doubt, when he mentioned Christodulos and that 
he did not give any document as proof.^ In Aga-Oglu’s 
quotation of Kantemir we read that Kantemir saw with his 
own eyes the official patent by which Sultan Muhammad II 
gave to Christodulos a property in Constantinople, as a 
reward for his work (ibid.). Further (p. 94), Aga-Oglu 
supposes that Kantemir, when he was later at the court of 
Peter the Great, in Eussia, created this legend especially in 
order to be pleasant to this monarch. It is well known now 
that the so-called Peter’s " testament ” is purely apocryphal ; 

^ J. de Hammer, “ Sur Thistoire Ottomane du Prince Cantemir,” Journal 
Asiatique, 1824, vol. iv, pp. 32-45. 

2 N. Martinovitch, “ La cage du sultan Bayazid,” Journal Asiatique^ '' 
t. ccxi, p. 135. 

® V. B. Smirnow, Mnimyi turetshi sultan. Zapiski Vostochnago Otdelenia 
Russkago Archeologicheskago Obshchestva, 1907, vol. xviii, pp. 1-70. 

^ Die Gestalt, S. 92. 
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that he never wanted to take Constantinople ; and even if it 
could Tbe so, what profit in such a case did the legend of 
Christodulos give to him ? 

Now two, ^questions remain still unexplained. Why do some 
modern European authors omit the name of Christodulos ? 
Because they do not quote the sole authority — Kantemir. 
Why is it that all the Turkish historians and Kritobulos, 
the Greek, a contemporary author, are silent ? Because 
the Greek did not dare to mention the talent of his compatriot, 
fearing the suspicions of the Turks ; for his own situation was 
not yet solid enough. And the Turks preferred not to touch 
this question from the patriotic point of view. This has been 
already remarked upon by Wulzinger (op. cit., p. 10), when he 
said that Aga-Oglu’s theory is agreeable to the Turkish heart. 

Now there is the question that our mosque was built in the 
purely Turkish style, i.e. that of the Seljuq and early Ottoman 
buildings in Asia Minor. First of all,^ Wulzinger in his article, 
many times mentioned above, criticizes Aga-Oglu’s opinion, 
and his conclusion is that the Fatih mosque was built under 
Byzantine influence. It is absolutely impossible to quote the 
ocean of works which study the mosques of Constantinople 
and which all, without exception, find the same influence. 

The drawings of Melchior Lorichs are the principal 
documents used by Dr, Aga-Oglu as proof of his opinion. But 
Aga-Oglu himself knows that his author was in Constantinople 
between 1657 and 1561,^ i.e. when the Fatih mosque was 
already reconstructed. Besides, Launay-Montani-Maillard 
say that the real beginning of the Ottoman architecture took 
place later, in the time of Bayazid II.^ Modern students of 
Mohammedan art — Gurlitt, Gliick, Diez, Wulzinger — see 
also the same Greek influence and especially that of Agia 
Sophia.^ 

1 Of. ‘‘The Fatih Mosque,” p. 184. 

2 Die Gestalt, S. 85. 

^ Op. cit., p. 5. 

^ Die Bauhunst Konstantinofels, S. 58 ; Die Kunst des Islam, S. 543; 
Die Apostelkirche, passim. 
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Our author thinks also that the Seljuq buildings in Asia 
Minor were made in the Turkish style. And what does he 
mean by the words '' Turkish style ” ? A Central Asian one ? 
Perhaps ; but it is Imown that the Turkish buildings of Asia 
Minor were made under the Byzantine influence by x4.rabian 
and iirmenian masters. Even the names of architects have 
reached us. Such a connoisseur of Mohammedan art as 
Friedrich Sarre and such an Orientalist as Clement Huart 
give to us sufficient material on this point. ^ 

Thus, in conclusion, we may say that until new material 
will be found the '' legend ” of Christodulos is still valuable, 
and “ The common assumption that the late Turkish style 
is dependent on the Byzantine church style . . must not 
be denied, but be preserved '' on the strength of the above- 
mentioned facts 

2. Riza-i 'Abbas! 

The question as to whether there was only one Riza 
'Abbasi or two, whether there existed a calligrapher and 
a painter by this name, or only one painter-calligrapher, 
has now reached a certain probable solution. Our intention 
is to give a final conclusion and to add an important detail. 

In 1852 B. Dorn mentioned Riza 'Abbasi with the first 
name, 'Ali, describing a manuscript; he says that this 
manuscript is distinguished by " his ’’ (i.e. 'All’s) elegant 
mstdUq writing and by two (without "his”!) miniatures 
and an \mwan or frontispiece.^ Twenty-one years later the 
same Dorn mentioned again 'Ali Riza 'Abbasi, also a 
calligrapher only. ^ Charles Rieu quoted Tadkirah-i Tahir 
Nasirabadi, in which 'Ali Riza 'Abbasi is called calligrapher ; 

^ Cl. Huart, “ Epigraphie arabe d’Asie Mineure,” Revue Shnitique, 
1894, pp. 75, 238 ; 1895, pp. 73, 77, 182, 351, 364, 365. E. Sarre, Reise in 
Klemasien, SS. 39-70. 

2 ‘‘ The Fatih Mosque,” p. 195. 

® (B, Dorn), Catalogue des Manuscrits et Xylogra^Jies Orientaux, etc., 
p. 291. 

4 Melanges Asiatiques, 1873, voL vi, p. 97 “ Eisza Aly el-Abhasy ” ; 
p. 103 “ Aly Eisza ”. 
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moreover, Rien tells about a specimen of bis calligraphy, and 
about his death circa a.h. 1040 — ^a.d. 1630-31.^ Clement 
Huart wrote that 'All Riza ‘Abbasi was a famous calligrapher 
in the nasta^Uq,^ P. W. Schulz reproduced one miniature of 
Riza h4bbasi, but without giving to him the first name 'AlL^ 
And so, up to this time, all the authors were still discussing 
either 'Ali Riza 'Abbasi, the calligrapher only, or Riza 
'Abbasi, the painter only. 

Dr. Friedrich Sarre published in 1910 a 'work which was 
the beginning of the long dispute concerning Riza ‘Abbasi, 
calligrapher and painter.^ In this article the epigraphic 
material and chronological calculations were prepared by 
E. Mittwoch. F. Sarre was the first who wrote the famous 
sentence : “ Ali Riza Abbasi played the role of calligrapher 
and painter at the court of Shah Abbas the Great.’’ He 
published twelve pictures, three of which are signed and dated. 

The first one is signed 1^1 and the date is written 

“ Shawwal the 5th, 148 ” ; the date 148 Mittwoch explained 
as 1048 in order to combine it with the years of the life of 
Riza ‘Abbasi. 

Karabacek touched upon the work of Sarre-Mittwoch.^ 
He analyzed the question of ‘All Riza ‘Abbasi, the calligrapher, 
and Riza-i ‘Abbasi, the painter, and found more than seven 
painters and calligraphers all called Riza, but with different 
first or nicknames. The most interesting part of his material 
are three very important inscriptions on one miniature, now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts.® 

^ Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British Museum, v^oh i, 
pp. 3686, 369a ; vol. ii, p. 782a ; vol. iii, p. 1144a. 

^ Les CaUigraphes et les Miniaturistes, pp. 103, 245. 

^ Die islamische Malerei. Orientalisches Archiv., 1910, B. i, SS. 12-15, 
79-82 ; Taf. viii. Abb. 16. 

^ Riza Abbasi, ein persischer Miniaturiiialer. Kunst und Kiinstler, 1910, 
SS. 45-53. 

^ Riza-i Abbasi, Sitzungsber. d. phihs, histor. Klasse d. K, Alcad. der 
Wissensch., Wien, B. 167, Abh. i, SS. 1-48. 

® A. K. Coomaraswamy, ‘‘ Collection Goloubew,” Ars Asiatica, vol. xiii. 
No. 83. 
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Earabacek translated these inscriptions as follows:— 

1. The drawing of Muhammad Eiza-i ‘AbbasL At (the 
first) Wednesday 1 (0) 10 of the Venerated Rajab. 

2. He. At the beginning of Jumaidi the First of the year 

1041 the drawing of the humble Ei?a-i ‘Abbasi reached the 

end. God. ^ ' c i i tot m 

3. For tlie cMef of faqixs, Darwish Abd al-Malilc 

Astarabadi (this) was made. 

He calculated the two above dates-16th December, 1601, 
and 25th November, 1631.^ 

The second and the third inscriptions are clear, but for the 
first (and the most important) Earabacek had many serious 
doubts. First of all, he was unable to explain the difference of 
thirty years on the same drawing. Thereafter, he said, that the 
second date was too late, because Muhammad Riza Tabrizi 
died in 1627-8. Moreover, he said that he had never seen on 
the pictures of Eiza-i ‘Abbasi the first name ‘Ali. ^ Besides, 
he remarked that the dates 30 instead of 1030, or 7 mstead of 
1007, are often used in the Moslem texts, but 154 instead of 
1054 (or 110 instead of 1010) is impossible. All his remarks 
are absolutely correct, especially the last one. 

Sarre and Mittwoch in their answer to Earabacek used their 
previous material and repeated their conclusions.^ When F. R. 
Martin published his work on Moslem painting, he already 
mentioned everywhere Riza ‘Abbasi as a calligrapher and 
a painter, and with the first name of ‘Ali. And the drawing 
with three inscriptions of Earabacek he attributed to Ali 
Riza ‘Abbasi, although the first name; Muhammad, is evident 
in the first inscription.® Since that time the intricacy and 
unification of all the combinations of the names of many 
Riza ‘Abbasi begins to be common. 

Evidently, in order to reach a certain decision, Sarre and 
Mittwoch wrote a book entirely devoted to Riza Abbasi, 
the painter-calligrapher.* They stated in this book that the 
I Op. cit, SS. 34, 35. * Der Islam, 1911, B. ii, SS. 196-219. 

3 The Miniature Painting, vol. i, passim, especially pp. 122, 123, 149. 

^ Zeichnungen von Jtiza Abbasi^ 1914. 
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Persian calligraplier-painter 'Ali Riza-i 'Abbasi is well known 
simply as Riza 'Abbasi. They declared that it was their 
intention to discuss the pictures which have his signature 
only. They quoted all Oriental sources in order to show that 
Riza 'Abbasi is named everywhere ‘Ali, but they did not see 
that all their quotations mention the calligrapher exclusively.^ 
They wrote correctly that Muhammad Riza Tabrizi has 
nothing in common with our artist (or artists).^ When they 
studied the pictures of Eiza-i ^Abbasi they did not give their 
attention to a very interesting fact. When the date is written 
incompletely, for instance 148, which Professor Mittwoch 
reads 1048, but the day of the week and of the month are 
given, the signature is often absent, and, moreover, the 
chronological combination often causes great difficulties, 
and as a result the calculation becomes wrong,^ We are 
reminded of the doubts of Karabacek. Besides, the authors 
come to the strange conclusion that Aga Riza is our Riza, 
but do not give any serious proof.^ 

At the same time, the already mentioned P. W. Schulz 
revised again all the previous material dealing with Riza 
‘Abbasi. He stated positively that : ‘Ali Riza 'Abbasi was 
a calligrapher and Riza-i ‘^Abbasi a painter, whose pictures 
are dated between 1028-1618 and 1050-1640 circa , ; their 
signatures are absolutely different ; all various combinations 
with the name Riza, like Aga Riza and so on, belong to other 
artists. Unfortunately, in the question of the reconstruction 
of incomplete dates (110-1010, etc.) Schulz is among the 
followers of Dr. Mittwoch.^ 

It was absolutely useless for Schulz to return once more to 
the dispute on the identity of the calligrapher and the painter.® 
Professor E. Littmann in general repeated the thoughts of 

' Op. cit., SS. 5, 6. 7-9, 2 Op. cit., S. 16. 

3 Op. cit., SS. 51, 52. ^ Op. cit., SS. 19-21. 

^ Die persisch-islamische Miniatur mater ei, 1914, SS. 173, 184, 185, 187- 
190,202,203. 

® Die Wahrheit Uber Biza Abbasi, den Mater, Zeitschriftfur bildene Kunst^ 
1917, B. 62, SS. 73-82. 
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Schulz, but lie also gave a very interesting indication that in 
the Orient the calligraphy as art was more appreciated than 
the paintingd A few words dealing with Riza-i ‘Abbasi, 
the painter, we find in the work of the French Orientalist, 
E* Blochet, but it is remarkable that he advises us not to 
confound Aga Riza with our Riza, and that the dates on his 
(Blochet’s) authentic pictures of Riza-i 'Abbasi are always 
written completely — 1031, 1038, etc.^ 

Again, this question of several Riza painters and one 
calligrapher was discussed by Ernst Klihnel, but his opinion 
was that this question still remains open.® Because of that, 
there is nothing strange in the fact that when I discovered in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, an unknown manuscript 
written by 'Ali Riza 'Abbasi, I attributed it to Riza-i 'Abbasi, 
the painter — at that time I had no special interest in this 
artist and in all this complicated question.*^ 

G. Migeon put the question : is Aga Riza and Riza-i 
‘Abbasi the same artist ? But added, nevertheless, that the 
latter must be distinguished from ‘All Riza, the calligrapher.® 
The opinion of Migeon was shared by Sir Thomas W. Arnold 
in his two recent works.® As a new argument for the identity 
of Riza-i 'AbbasI with Aga (Aqa) Riza he gives the following 
words : Another difficulty (for the identification — ^N.M.) 
has been felt in the fact that . . . the painter always signs 
himself Riza or Riza Abbasi. But Aqa is merely honorific 
and would not be applied by a man to himself, though it would 
be polite for others to use it when speaking of him . . . ; 
... as Corot signed his pictures with the simple name 

^ GdUingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1917, B. 179, SS. 601-632. 

2 Les peintures des manuscrits orientaux, etc,, 1914-1920, pp. 181, 289, 
299, 306. 

^ Ernst Kiihnel, Miniaturmalerei im islamischen 7{ent, Berlin, 1923, 
SS. 36-8. 

^ N. Martinovitch, “ A new Manuscript of Ali Biza Abbasi,” Journal of 
the American Oriental Society, 1924, vol. xliv, p. 270. 

5 Ma^iuel d'art musulman, 1927, t. i, p. 190. 

6 Painting in Islam, 1928, pp. 71, 135, 143, 145-7. Sir Thomas W, Arnold 
and Professor Adolf Grohmann, The Islamic Book, 1929, pp. 82, 83. 
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Corot, rather than. Monsieur Corot. In cases when the words 
Aqa Riza are written on any one of the pictures by Riza 
Abbasi, they have been added by some owner or cataloguer, 
and there are several instances of these words Aqa Riza 
having been so added, in a handwriting that is clearly not that 
of the artist himself, on drawings to which Riza Abbasi had 
not himself attached his signature.” This adequate quotation 
will be very useful for us later. 

A. K. Coomaraswamy strongly distinguishes two painters, 
Aga Riza and Riza-i 'Abbasi, and a calligrapher, 'Ali Riza 
'Abbasi.^ Moreover, he gives also a special explanation of 
the inscriptions which were a matter of doubt for Karabacek. 
He states, lili:e Sarre-Mittwoch, that the omission of the second 
figure in Moslem dates is usual and takes a.h. 110 for a.h. 1010 ; 
but about the difference of thirty-one (Moslem) years he 
supposes that Riza-i 'Abbasi himself wrote the earlier 
inscription (with the first name of Muhammad !) ; there- 
after, as the picture remained undelivered to the Darwish 
'Abd al-Malik, the painter again retouched his picture and 
added the later inscription with the date a.h. 1041.^ Mr. A. B. 
Sakisian wished to make a final conclusion to all the 
discussions.^ His opinion also is that Aqa Riza, Riza-i 
'Abbasi, and 'Ali Riza 'Abbasi are three different artists, 
the third of them being a calligrapher. As proof he says that 
^ the three handwritings of their signatures are different ; the 

time of their lives is different ; the styles of the pictures of 
two painters are different; the first name, 'Ali, is used 
exclusively by the calligrapher; and the izafat (i) between 
Riza and 'Abbasi in the name of the painter is always written, 
being always absent in the name of the calligrapher. 

I am very sorry that I could not find anywhere in this 
country (U.S.A.) the journal in which a new article concerning 
Riza-i 'Abbasi was written by Mr. Gobeaux-Thonet.^ 

1 Op, cit., p. 69. ^ Op. cit., p. 53. 

® La Miniature Persane, 1929, pp. 127, 133, 135-9. 

^ Melanges de Philologie Orientate, 1933. 
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Now let ns try to examine all tMs material wMcli we have 

investigated. First of aU, among seven, or even more, artists 
with the name Eiza, but with various first or nicknames, 
four could be confounded : Muhammad R. Tabriz!, All E. 
‘Abbasi, E.-i ‘Abbasi, and Aga E. We know that Muhammad 
died earlier and has nothing in common with the others 
(Karabacek, Mittwoch, Sarre). ‘All, the caUigrapher, cannot 
be identified with the painter Eiza-i ‘Abbasi because ; the 
painter never signed with the name ‘Ali ; in the name of the 
calligrapher the izafat is never used ; their handwriting is 
different ; the calligrapher only is often mentioned by the 
historians, for the calligraphy was, from the Oriental point of 
view, more valuable as art than the painting. I wish to correct 
these proofs, and to give some new ones. The izafat is used by 
‘Ali also—see the photo of his signature in my article quoted 

above. But the painter calls himself ^ “ humble ” and 
the calligrapher “poor”; among the dated pictures 
of the painter we have several dates later than that of 
the death of the calligrapher. Moreover, some Western 
scholars forget that the Eastern (Moslem) persons never 
change their names, except for the sovereigns. 

Just the same we must repeat that it is impossible to identify 
Aga Eiza and Eiza-i ‘Abbasi as one and the same person. 
Mr. Sakisian has said already that against this identity there 
are the difference of their handwritings and styles. Never- 
theless, we have such an Orientalist as Sir Thomas Arnold, 
who was favourable to this identification ; see our long 
quotation from his work. It is true that the French painter 
Corot never signed “Monsieur Corot” ; but in Aga Eizas 
case Aga is not a title, like Monsieur, but a part of his name ; 
why did Sir Thomas think that somebody else, owner or 
cataloguer, and not the artist himself signed the artist’s 
name in this manner 1 Besides, even though it is true that the 
word Aga has a honorific meaning, we have already seen that 
Riza-i ‘Abbasi usually added to his name “ humble ”. Thus, 
finally, we have three artists : ‘Ali Riza-i (!) ‘Abbasi, the 
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calligraplier ; Riza-i 'Abbasi, wliose first name is still 
unknown, tbe painter ; and Aga Riza, tlie painter, also. 

Now we turn to a question of great importance : the 
omission of the second figure in the dates of Moslem years. 

I should be very glad if an Orientalist would be able to show 
me any case, except Riza-i ‘AbbasI, where the second figure 
of the date of the Moslem year is omitted ; for instance, 
110 instead of 1010. But I know perfectly well, and it is 
a commonplace, that the first figure is often missing ; for 
example, 110 instead of 1110. We have seen already, above, 
that such a restoration of the second figure gives great 
difiioulties in the chronological calculations. I say all that, 
especially about the quoted inscription of Karabacek- 
Coomaraswamy. In this inscription, moreover, if 110 is the 
year, we have an extraordinary combination — the year is 
given between the day of the week and the name of the month ; 
usually in Moslem dates it is written — day of week, day of 
month, name of month, and year at the end. The discussions 
about this inscription were in vain, and the conclusion was 
wrong. The key for the deciphering of this inscription is very 
simple. 

Riza’s own inscription is clear ; his picture was finished 
at 1 Jumadi al-Awwal, a.h. 1041 = 25th November, a.b, 1631, 
and his picture was made for 'Abd al-Malik (not Malik ; 
Coomaraswamy-Goloubew, p. 53). The second inscription, 
in the left lower corner, is written by another hand (the hand- 
writing of Riza is well known). In this inscription we have 

II and not 110, because there is here not a zero but a dot above 
the letter nun '' in the word Chahar shanbah — ^i.e. 
Wednesday. And the translation must be as follows : the 
drawing of Muhammad Riza-i ^Abbasi on Wednesday, the 
11th of the Venerated Rajab. It is well known that when we 
have two Moslem dates on the same page, and the second is 
written without a year, it means that the omitted year is 
nearest after the year of the first date. Thus our date, when 
11 Rajab fell on Wednesday, is 11 Rajab, a.h. 1043 = 
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lltli January, 1634 ; two years of difference only, and not 
thirty, as the previous scholars thought. Certainly this 
inscription was written hy the owner of the picture {perhaps 
by 'Abd al-Malik) when he registered it in his collection. 

But what explanation can we propose in regard to the name 
hluhaminad 1 It has been said already that Biza-i Abbasi 
was not accustomed to give in his signatures his first name. 
The owner, who ordered this picture, who knew personally 
the painter and who wrote this inscription only two years 
after the execution of the picture, mentioned the full name of 
the artist, as it was known to him. And thanks to this 
inscription, we know now that the fi.rst name of Riza-i Abbasi, 
the painter, was Muhammad. 

193 . 


Be-stoo’s History of Buddhism and the 
Mafijusri-mula-tantra 

By E. OBERMTLLER 

fTlWO years ago my translation of the second part 
of The History of Buddhism (Cliosdibyuh), the work 
of the celebrated Tibetan scholar Bu-ston Rin-chen-dub 
(grub), i.e. of the historical part proper, appeared in the 
press, published by the Heidelberg Society for the Investiga- 
tion of Buddhist Lore. In the introduction to this translation 
I have indicated all the principal works of Buddhist scripture 
and exegesis {sutra and sdstra) which have been referred to by 
Bu-ston and which represent the main sources from which 
he has compiled his work. I have, furthermore, drawn the 
attention of the reader to the fact that among the said sources 
an exclusive importance is given to the Manjuki-mula-tantra 
(or Haifa ; Tib. Hjam-dfal-rtsa-rgyiid, Kangyur, RGYUD, xi, 
Narthah edition, or xii, Derge edition). A great part of 
chapter 51 of this work, the '' Prophecy concerning the Kings ’’ 
{Rdja-vydkarana-farivarta), has been incorporated by Bu-ston 
in his work, mostly in the form of direct quotations, and partly 
condensed in prose. It is to be noted here that Bu-ston is 
not the only Tibetan author who has made copious references 
to the 3Ianjusri~mula-tantra. The latter appears likewise 
as one of the principal sources in the well-known historical 
work of Taranatha. The prophecies as such are not to be 
found here, but it is easy to trace considerable parts of 
Taranatha’ s text to the Manjuki-mula-tantra, the passages of 
which are stripped of their prophetical garb and appear in the 
form of ordinary historical data. 

Now it is quite natural that we should pay particular 
attention to the proper names, viz. those of Kings, celebrated 
Brahmins, Buddhist Acaryas, etc., of which the Rdja- 
vydharana-parivarta in the Manjukn-mula-tantra is full. 
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The correct rendering of these names has up to this time 
been a problem of considerable difficulty. Until now we had 
only the Tibetan equivalents of the names, as given in the 
Tibetan translation of the Manjiisn-mula4antm and the parts 
of it which have been quoted or paraphrased by Bu-ston 
and Taranatha. Professor A. Schiefner, in his translation of 
Taranatha’s history, has made an attempt to restore the 
original Sanskrit forms hypothetically, with more or less 
precision. He avows himself ^ that it is impossible to affirm 
as a matter of fact that the forms reconstructed by him on the 
basis of the Tibetan equivalents are the correct ones. Only 
such well-known names as Candragupta {Zla-ba sbas-pa), 
Nanda (Dgali-bo), and the like can be easily restored without 
any doubt as regards their correctness. For the greater part 
the reconstructed forms remained uncertain. 

At present the publication of the original Sanslorit text of 
the Manjum-mula-tantra (or Kalpa) by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Gaiiapati Sastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 
enables us to solve all the dubious questions ; it is therefore 
to be regarded as an event of exclusive importance for the 
further investigation of the works of Bu-ston and Taranatha- 
Drs. Nalinaksha Dutt and Upendra Nath Ghoshal have already 
made use of it in the passage referring to Panini.^ At the time 
when I was preparing the translation of Bu-ston’s text. 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri’s edition was not accessible to me. 
To my great regret, therefore, I could not give all the names of 
the Manjusn-mula-tmitra in their actual form, and had to take 
recourse to the doubtful reconstructions which, with a few 
exceptions, I have borrowed from the translation of 
Dr. Schiefner. When I, at length, was put in possession of 
Dr. Ganapati ^astri’s edition, it was already too late to make 

^ Compare for instance p. 4 of his Translation, note 8. 

- Indian Historical Qimrterly, vol. viii, Ko. 2, p. 248. See also the 
prophecy concerning Nagarjuna (ed, Ganapati Sastri, p. 616, 25-617, 4) 
quoted in Dr. Dutt’s article on the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions in the 
I.E.Q.t vol. vii* part iv. A new valuable contribution is the work of 
K. P. Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, 
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any corrections and additions to the printed text of my trans- 
lation of Bn-ston^s history. It is therefore necessary to 
make these corrections and additions now, and replace the 
hypothetically reconstructed names by the actual forms 
according to the original text of the Manjusn-mula4antm, 
must take into consideration the following passages 

p. 113 of my translation : Printed Nagahvaya. Eead 
Nagahva (651, 7).^ 

Ibid., 11 . 769 : Printed Puspa. Eead Kusuma (ibid.).^ 

Ibid., 11. 25, 26 : “A king belonging to the adherents of the 
Buddha, will elucidate the Doctrine of the Teacher.'’ In 
such a way I have rendered the Tib.^ : rgyal-fo sans-rgyas-pa- 
yi phyogs | ston-pahi hstan~pa gsal-bar-byed \\ The original 
(651, 12) has I This is 

preceded by TrsRtfWcf: I which is omitted in 

the Tib. We can therefore translate : One whose name 
begins with Na will elucidate the Doctrine of the Teacher 
during the reign of a king belonging to the adherents of the 
Buddha." (Buddhapaksa may also be taken as a personal 
name, cf. below.) 

p. 114, 11. 20, 21 : During the reign of the king called 
Krsna, a devotee with the initial letter Ma is to appear." 
(Tib.^ : Rgyahpo Nag-po zes-bya-bar [ yi-ge Ma zes sdom- 
brtson hbyun). The original {661, 26) has : 

II We have accordingly : During 
the reign of the king called Balaki (?) there is to be a 
devotee whose name begins with Sa." Or, according to the 
Tib. we could read perhaps : — “^Hhe king 

called Kala ". 

p. 114, 1. 34 : '' And those who are called Suvaktra and 
Sukha " (Tib.^ Legs-bzin Legs4e-bde zes bstan). The original 

^ The figures in parantheses indicate the pages of Dr. Gapapati Sastri's 
edition. 

2 Cf. below. = Xyl. 1066, 3. « Xyl. 1066, 6. 

“ Xyl. 107a, 2, Kangyur, EGYUD. (Tantra), xi, 4726, 4r-5. 
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(652, 5) has : I “ Those who 

are called Sudatta ^ and Susena.” ^ 
p. 115, I. 1: “Well-famed for their charity and their 
offerings.” So I have translated the Tib.® : sbyin-byed sbyin- 
par-byed-pa-md | It appears, however, that Sbyin-byed 
and Sbyin-par-byed-pa are two proper names, respectively 
Dattaka and Dinaka, as we have in the original (652, 6 : 

ii 

Ibid., 1. 5 : “ These two will perform diverse acts of charity.” 
Sic acc. to the Tib.^ : gnis-lca sbyin-byed sna-tshogs byed | 
The original (652, 7) has : II 

p. 116, 1. 9 : ... Yasasvin,^ Kaljana,^ . . . Bead acc. to 
tlie original (653, 1) Kirtiman, Subha.’ 

Ibid., 1. 10 : Kulil^a^ and Dharmilra. Bead Kulina and 
Dharniika (653, 2). 

Ibid., 1. 11 : Maliavirya ® and Suvisnu.^^ Bead Udyata 
and Sadliu-Madhava (653, 2). 

Ibid., 1. 12 : Madbubhadra.^^ Bead Snmadhu (653, 3). 
p. 117, 1. 12 : '' It is be wbo will make tbe Teaching of tbe 
Lord predominant.” Sic acc. to tbe Tib.^^ : ston-pahi hsUm-la 
de gtso-byed | Tbe original (654, 4) has 
Who is fully devoted to the Teaching of tbe Lord.” 

Ibid., 1. 32 : Purnabhadra.^^ Bead Saihpurha (654, 10). 
Ibid., 1. 33 : ''Famed for discipline and pure morality.’^ 

^ The reading of the Tib. Legs-bzin is incorrect in both the Xyl. of 
Bn-ston’s text and the Kangyur. Read Legs-byin. 

“ See note 787, p. 114 of my Translation. 

Xyl. 107a, 2. 

Xyl. 107a, 3, Kg. RGYUD. xi, 4726, 5. 

GragS’ldan. Schiefner, Tar., p. 4 has Yasika. 

® Dge-ha, Schiefner, Tar., p. 4. 

^ Gan. reads : ¥WcT: I 

® Bigs-ldan, Schiefner, Tar., p. 5. 

® Brtson-ldan. Schiefner, Tar., p. 68, n. 6 has Yogin. 
Legs-par-Jchyab-ijug. Schiefner, Tar., p. 5. 

Shran-rtsi hzan-po, Schiefner has Supramadhu. 

Xyl. 1076, 5. 

1® Gafi-ha-bzah, Schiefner, Tar., p. 5. 
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So I liave translated the Tib.^ : Mul-ba , dan-ni tshuh 
hzahrmd | The original (654, 11) has 
evidently two proper names. 

Ibid., 1. 25 : '' And one whose name begins with Bha and 
Vasnnetra.” ^ The original (654, 12) has 

3 II One must evidently translate : 

One whose name begins with Bha, a treasurer {dliana- 
adhyaksa),^ etc. 

p. 119, 11. 14 sqq. : In the w^est, in the delightful region of 
Kasi, and in the country called Murdhana,^ there is to appear 
a king whose name will be Pahcamasimlia.'’ ^ The original 
(642, 20 sqq.) has : II 

Correct accordingly Srnga for Murdhana and Pancakesarin 
for Pahcamasiihha. 

p. 118, 1. 22: Vigatasoka.'^ The original® (610, 25) has 
Visoka, 

Ibid., 1. 23: Virasena.® Bead Surasena (611, 8 sqq. : 

«... 

^ 1 etc.). 

p. 119, 11. 3, 4 : '' After the monk Nanda has died, another 
called Candanapala will appear and will live 300 years.'’ 
Sic B.CC. to the Tib.’ 2 : dge-slon Dgah-boM hog-tu Tsan-dan- 

1 Xyl, 108a, 2. 

Nor -gyi spy an. Schiefner, Tar., pp. 5, 93. 

^ Ga^. reads : 

Compare the adhyaksas in the KauUUya Artliasastra. 

^ Mtse-mo. 

^ Beh’ge lfia. Schiefner, Tar., pp. 3, 158, 164, etc. 

’ The Xyl. of Bu-ston’s text has : Mya-fian-med-bral ^ Vigatasoka. So 
also in Tar. 

® Perhaps mein causa. 

^ Tib. Dpah-holxi sde which can be as well an equivalent for Surasena 
as in the present case. 

i.e. 

Tsan-dan-skyoh. 

=■2 Xyl. 1086, 1, and Kg. ROJUD. xi, 452o, 3 : dge-shti Dgah-boU hog- 
tu-ni I Tsan-dan-shyoii-ni ibyvA-baf-igyur | 
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skyon zes-bya-ba lo sum-brgyar htsho-ba Jibyun | The original 
{619, 22, 23) has S If 

•clf%-^T^T^5R TTTH I 

Ibid., 11. 4, 5 sqq. : '' Thereafter the king Bhadanta ^ will 
burn down the temples and the monuments from the eastern 
country and up to Kashmir and massacre the monks.’’ In 
the original (619, 25-620, 3) this appears as follows : — 

XWJ^ II 

Ill’ll W I 

The name Gomimukhya, is rendered in the Tibetan by 
Btsim-pa. 

Ibid., 11. 8-9 : '' . . . succeeded by the King Sarvabhirama 
who is to live 300 years.” Sic acc. to the Tib.^ : de-nas rgyal- 
po Tliams-cad-mhon-dgah zes-pa lo sum-brgya thub-pa-iig 
hbyun | The original (620, 19 sqq.) has : ft f 

I etc. It is a question whether this 
Atiprita (? or Abhiprita) is a personal name or whether it 
refers to Buddhapabsa mentioned before. 

Ibid., 11 11-13 : In the northern Himalaya, in the country 
called the godly, there is to appear the king Manusyadeva, 
who will attain the age of 80 years.” Sic acc. to Tib,5 ^ 
Gahs-rihi nan byan-phyogs Lha4dan-gyi yul-du rgyahpo 
Mihi'lha zes-pa lo brgyad-cur thub-pa-zig hbyun, Head 
Manavendra instead of Manusyadeva acc. to the original 
(621, 11-13). 

^ Gan. reads : 

2 Btsun^pa. 

Gan. reads : 

^ Kg. RQYUD. xi, 4S2a, 4 : rgycR-po Btsun-pa zes-bya-ha | iia-yi bstan- 
pa nub-byed-pa \ 

Xyl. 1086, 2, Kg. BGYUD. xi, 4525, 4. 

» Xyl. 1086, 3, Kg. BGYVD. xi, 463a, 4. 
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^iT-raTn!^ wrt ti3RT^: f II 

TT5IT I 

i.e. Manavendra, a king of Nepal, of the family of the 
Licchavis. 

At the same time it is necessary to point to some considerable 
defects in Dr. Ganapati Sastri’s edition, which can be easily* 
improved with the help of the Tibetan translation. Had the 
learned editor consulted the latter, his edition of the Manjusn- 
mula-Jcalpa would have assumed quite a different form. It is, 
of course, impossible in a short article like this to point to all 
the faulty passages. We shall refer only to those verses which 
are quoted in Bu-ston’s history. So we have : — 
p. 616 and further on : Matrcina for Matrceta,^ which is 
the correct form. 

p. 617, 1. 8 (in the prophecy concerning Asanga) : HfWT 

II The Tib. 2 has : de-yis rig-pa (= t%^T) 
grub-pa~ni | Sa-lahi pho-na-mo ies-bya | The defective line 
can be thus easily restored as follows : — 

t^T II 

Ibid., 11. 16, 17 ; 

^ i fq s I 

The Tib.® has : fJiyi-ma (= qfw^) de tshe (= rr«[T) 
dus-dag-tu (= qn%) | dge-slon (= Dgra-bcom (= ?!,) 

zes-hya-ha || We have accordingly to read : — 

g i etc.^ 

p. 621, 1. 2 : qqflTqWf tqWTW: Read : 
tqwiTj: 
p. 651, 1. 6 : 

qqfqr {sic!) -fq^rr: i 

Read ; qqrqX q[Tg%ZT^: ff JTTWg I 

1 Tib. Ma-khol. » Xyl. 106a, 1-2. 

» Ibid., 106a, 4 sqq., Kg. JtGTUV. xi, 460i, 3 sqq. 

^ Tib. Zab-moll^uphyogs, 

JRAS. APRIL 1935. 
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Ibid., 1. 16 : II The Tib. has : Ka- 

si zes-hyahi gron-du gnas | AVe have therefore to read : 

II 

Ibid., 1. 17 : I 

The Tib.^ has : yi-ge DJia ies sdom-brtson-nid | Iho-yi 
pJtyogs-su niani-par-bsgrags | According to the Tib. tradition 
this refers to Dharmaldrti.'^ Read therefore : 
etc. 

p. 652, 1. 3: ^ (sic!) 

1 The Tib. ^ has : mtshon-gyis lus iig mtho-ris ligro | 
which I translate ^ : '' And after his body will have perished 
by the sword [mtshon-gyis) he will depart to the celestial 
regions {mtho-ris ligro). We must therefore correct: 

x4s concerns the other corrections to my translation of 
Bii-ston’s history, these will be given in a separate third part 
which is to appear in the sequel. I may, however, be permitted 
to give one of these corrections now. It is as follows : In the 
passage containing the prophecy of the Mahaharund-pm^danka 
(p. 109 of my Translation, line 9) : '' in the grove called 
Banka vati ’h Read : ''In the grove called ^aravati.” 

1 Xyl 1066, 4, Kg. BQJUD, xi, 472a, 7. 

2 Translation, p. 114. 

3 XyL 107a, 1, Kg. BGYUD. xi, 4726, 4, 

Vp. 114, 1. 27, 28. 

m. 




The Punch-marked Coins : A Survival of the 
Indus Civilization 

By C. L. FABRI, Ph.D. 

(Witb. six text illustrations) 

P XJNCH-MAEKED coins are the earliest Indian archaeo- 
logical ^document’ that exists/’ wrote Mr. B. H. C. 
Walsh in 1923 in a thorough study of these interesting 
remains of Indian proto-historic times.^ At the time when 
he wrote his article, very little, if anything, was known of the 
freshly discovered prehistoric civilization in the Indus Valley, 
at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. Even in a more recent 
publication, in Professor Chakrabortty’s numismatic 
handbook,^ no attempt is made to explain the symbols 
punched upon these primitive coins, and it still holds good 
what Mr. Walsh said in 1923 : Until our present sources of 
information are added to, the significance of the marks on 
punch-marked coins must remain the subject of speculation 
and surmise.” The late Mr. W. Theobald’s study is an 
excellent collection of materials, but his explanations might 
fitly be called '' archaic Mr. D. E. Bhandarkar has given 
some very ingenious interpretations of a number of these 
rupas,^ But these interpretations concern only a very few 
of the large number of symbols. 

The significance of these symbols, however, is of paramount 
importance. That they have some meaning, no one doubts 
It is obvious that a few of them are Solar, Lunar, and such- 
like symbols ; but these are only a fraction of the great mass. 
Ibis not impossible that they hold the clue to early Indian 

^ “ Indian Punch-marked Coins (a Public Coinage issued by Authority)/' 
in Centeimry Supplement, JR AS., 1924, pp. 176-189. 

^ A Study of A^icient Indian Numismatics, etc., Calcutta, 1931. 

® “ Notes on some of the symbols found on the punch-marked coins of 
Hindustan,” etc., in JASB., lix, pt. i. Nos. iii-iv, 1890. 

^ A, R. Arch. Survey, 1913-14, pp. 210-13. 
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history, and if one day scholars can '' read these signs, they 
will be able, probably, to reconstruct a period of Indian 
history of which we do not know anything at present. I am 
writing not to explain these symbols, but to show that the 
solution of this problem is closely connected with the 
deciphering of the Indus Valley script. 

VT-ien going through the signs published in the plates of 
Cunningham, Theobald, and Walsh, I was immediately 
struck by certain animal representations. The most frequent 
ones are those of the humped Indian bull, the elephant, the 
tiger, the crocodile, and the hare. Now all these animals 
occur also on the seals of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. Not 
only are the subjects similar, but there are similarities in 
such small details that one must necessarily suppose that they 
are not due to mere chance or to '' similar working of the 
human mind 

Here is, e.g,, the surprising identity of subject and execution 
in Fig. 1 : a crocodile, holding a fish. The large open jaws 
show the teeth, and the fish is not shown between them, 
but in a somewhat peculiar way, hanging ’’ as it were just 
in front of the mouth. Not only is the subject similar, but 
both animals face right, and a number of small details agree 
perfectly.^ 

Both the humped and the non-humped bull are represented 
in Mohenjo'daro. The same is the case with the punch- 
marks. Fig. 2 shows a European ’’ bull before a '' trough ” 
facing right. The parallel from Mohenjo-daro also faces right, 
and has a trough in exactly the same position as its late 
descendant. The humped bull occurs in many varieties, and 
we reproduce here only one, in Fig. 3, with an equivalent 
from the Indus Valley opposite it. Elephants are repre- 
sented in Fig. 5 ; they never occur with a trough on coins, 

^ It will be seen that in our drawings we have not tried to render all 
details of the Indus seals. We believe that this method ofiers a fair means 
of comparison. The size of these punches is far too small to allow any 
details and their drawing must necessarily be of a summary character. 
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and in Molienjo-daro, as far as I am aware of it, tliere is only- 
one single seal where a trough, is put before an elephant. 
Another remarkable agreement in detail. 

In Fig. 4 another humped bull is standing before or next to 
a tree or plant ; a well-known element in the prehistoric 

PUNCH -HAR.KS I INDUS VALLEV 



civilizations of India and Mesopotamia. The two examples 
given will suifi.ce to show that the old tradition was kept 
alive up to proto -historic times. Nor is the motif of the Tiger 
and Sacred Tree ” unknown on the punched coins : Fig. 6 
presents what must be a tiger before a Sacred Tree in a railing. 
The parallel seal of Mohenjo-daro shows a tree, on a branch 
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of wHcK a figui'e is seen — probably the Tree Spirit. Last but 
not least, out of the many punch-marks that could be shown 
here, we reproduce in Fig. 7 one more bull on account of the 
surprising similarity of the general arrangement with that of 
the Indus seals : a bull facing right ; before him a trough, 



consisting of an upper and a lower portion ; and, in the upper 
left comer, a “ pictogram ”, or, anyhow, all that is left of an 
old tradition ! All these are placed in a square area, and the 
whole must strike everyone as a survival of the old seals. 

Less convincing will be the representation of the hare as 
seen in Fig. 8. No small details agree here, but the fact remains 
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that the symbol of tMs animal appealed to the inhabitants of 
Moheiijo-daro as well as to those of proto-historic India. 
And if none of tlie above examples would carry persuasion 
if it stood alone, the sum total of the comparisons is certainly 
impressive. 

There is, moreover, further evidence for a connection 
between the Indus Valley seals and the punch-marks on the 
coins. We are able to recognize a large number of Indus 
script pictograms among the punch-marks published by 
previous writers— too large a number, indeed, to ascribe 
it to mere coincidence. It is well loiown that the on 

the punch-marked coins are very numerous, and out of them 
I have selected only thirty-six that show a remarkable 
similarity to Indus Valley pictograms. 

Here is the fish-sign our Fig. 9, found in three different 
varieties among the punch-marks, and in a number of similar 

diacritic ’’ varieties in the Indus script (Nos. 331, 341 of the 
Sign Manual ^). Fig. 10 shows a collection of the man-sign ; 
it will be seen that both in the punched coins and at 
Mohenjo-daro distinction is made among men with arms 
hanging down or raised, a man carrying an object, and a row 
of men holding each other’s hands (No. 371 ; cp. also seal 
with six men, pi. cxvi, 1 or cxviii, 7). It seems to me that all 
these little details must strike everyone as something more 
than accidental agreement. 

The arrow sign (Fig. 11) has its counterpart in Indus sign 
No. 324 ; that an arrow is meant with this pictogram is 
evident from sign No. 378, which I have added for ready 
reference. The mountain symbol is well known in punch- 
marks and has given rise to explanations which I am unable 
to accept ; the Mohenjo-daro sign No. 157 (copied from seal 
495, pL cxiv) is as near an equivalent as possible. Our Fig. 13 

I am qtioting from Moheiijo-dnro, vol. iii ; the Sign Manual No. is given 
in all my illustrations. Sometimes I give the pictogram as shown on a 
seal, not as copied in the Manual. 
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shows the perfectly identical “ comb-signs ” ; they have seven 
“teeth” both in the Indus script and in the punch-mark. 
Fig. 14 is a very frequent symbol and could be termed the 
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“ thunderbolt ” or “ axe” sign. (For this explanation see 
Contenau, Manuel, vol. i, figs. 144 and 145, and compare 
with these Theobald’s fig. 166.) The whole illustration, Figs. 
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9 to 14, presents a remarkable collection of similarities that 
would be difficult to explain as separate invention. 

Fio'. 15 shows five different square punch signs with their 
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pictographic equivalents, and Fig. 16 five round signs, 
which all agree entirely in such minor details as the dots in 
the four compartments (No. 301), or the number of spokes in 
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Nos. 73 and 77. I do not see how such differences can he 
e 3 q)lained by any other surmise but that they are “ diacritic ” 
marks, or different pictograms ; the squares certainly are 
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neither Lunar nor Solar symbols. Then follows the so-called 
“ Taurine ” symbol (or is it a Moon and a Sun together ? ), the 
equivalent of which is probably No. 99 or 217 in the Indus 
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script. Our Fig. 18 shows again two perfectly identical 
pictograms/ the Mohenjo-daro sign being No. 200 of the 
Manual. 

Birds are among the symbols shown upon punch-marked 
coins, either in a semicircle or as flying above a mountain (Fig. 
19) ; there are quite a number of signs in the Indus script 
representing birds, and we reproduce here only two, viz., 
Nos. 364 and 355 of the List. Plants are figured rather 
similarly in Fig. 20 ; Sb “ staff ” of three circles united in the 
middle or on the sides is a peculiar sign shown in Fig. 21. 
The snake is a symbol both on the coins and in the Indus script 
(No. 192). Figs, 23-4 show crosses of difiierent description ; 
but 23 will seem to be, more convincing than the far-spread 
and common symbols of the cross and the svastiha. However, 
Nos. 26-6 show again two such peculiar signs that their 
invention cannot easily be ascribed to mere coincidence. 
It will be seen that they have perfect equivalents in the Indus 
script in Nos. 53 and 178. 

But certainly the most convincing one in this whole mass 
of evidence is the sign shown in Fig. 27. The three signs in the 
left half of the drawing are one single jpunch-nmrh, and shown 
in Theobald’s plates as fig. 56. Their equivalents in the 
Indus script are shown in the right-hand compartment. It is 
obvious that none of the rather simple explanations ofiered for 
punch-marks by my predecessors can give a satisfactory 
interpretation to such a mjpa. The fact is that we have here 
to do with a regular pictographic inscription, the significance 
of which must have been evident to all merchants, shrofis, 
and moneylenders. I must mention that sign 317 has a number 

fmrl 

^ IIIIU ; and the one shown 

occurs on seal 329, pi. cxi. 

There is another point worth mentioning. The seals, after 
all, were also a kind of instrument by means of which an 
impression was made. The same is the case with the punching 
tool by means of which these punch-marks were made on 
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tbe metal. Moreover, a number of copper tablets have been 
found at Mohenjo-daro with signs similar to those of the 
seals ; consequently, the same material has been used there 
already as in later times for the punch-marked coins. The 
question arises anew, whether the seals or sealings of the 
Indus Valley were intended to represent money, or, anyhow, 
some forerunner of currency, replacing barter. To this 
question, however, I feel unable to give a reply. But I must 
say that it does not seem impossible to me that these sealings 
were a sort of I.O.U. One cannot exclude this possibility, 
especially if we consider that a large number of early 
Mesopotamian documents were of a commercial character. 


PUNCHMAHKg INDUS SIGNS 
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All ttese problems can only be solved when the Indus Valley 
script is deciphered. Our present paper does not bring this 
problem any nearer to its solution. Nor is it intended to do so. 
It is intended to draw attention afresh to the early coinage 
of India as a survival of prehistoric Indian civilization. 

There remains only one point to be dealt with. It is the 
question whether one can suppose that these signs could have 
Survived 2,000 years or more. The answer is in the most 
emphatical affirmative. A large number of signs of 
Mesopotamia have remained practically unchanged for 2,500 
years ; here is our own capital alphabet, practically the same 
as was 2,000 years ago that of the Eomans ; the symbols 
of the Zodiac are unaltered since 4,000 years ; and there is 
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Chinese writing, although slightly changed, still surviving 
after 3,000 years. The life of S 3 un.bols, once accepted, is 
almost unlimited. The sand-glass, although used only as an 
egg-hoiler now, is still the symbol of Time as it was in Athens 
2,500 years ago ; the Cross still has a sacred meaning for us ; 
a sword is a symbol of War, and a palm-branch that of Peace ; 
even an illiterate person will understand that a heart means 
Love and an anchor Hope, although this symbolism would 
not be quite as evident in another civilization. 

And who knows, how old some of the punch-marked coins 
may be ? In 327 b.o. Alexander the Great was already 
presented at Taxila with 80 Talents of this silver coinage. 
Cunningham says: ‘'They were certainly current in the 
time of Buddha, that is, in the sixth century b.c. But I see 
no difficulty in thinking that they might mount as high as 
1,000 B.c. They certainly belong to the very infancy of 
coinage.” ^ 

We should like to add now that, in our opinion, they preserve 
a number of pictograms and symbols of the prehistoric period 
that preceded the Aryan invasion.^ 

January, 1934, 

REPEBENCE KEY TO THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
(C. =:= Cunningham ; T. = Theobald ; W. ~ Walsh ; M. = Mohenjo-daro, 
vol. hi.) 

„ 'Pig. , , , 

1. T., 30 ; ilf., pi. cxvi, 20. 

2. W., xix, 7 ; pi. ox, 320. 

3. W., xix, 8-9 ; Jf., pi. cxi, 336. 

4. 0., i, 26 and T., 221 ; JL, pi. cx, 302. 

5. W., xviii, 5; M., pi. cxii, 369. 

6. T., 223 ; Jf., pi. cxi, 353, 355. 

^ Op. land., p. 43, 

2 Sir Richard Burn kindly draws my attention to the fact that some of 
the symbols in the present article persist even on Muhammadan coins 
down to the eighteenth century. This is another good proof in favour of 
my thesis that symbols have a very long life. If these symbols have been 
in use in historical times since about 600 B.c. up to a.d. 1800, then there 
is no reason to doubt that they could have lived two thousand years 
earlier already. 
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7. W., xix, 2o ; M., pi. cix, 245. 
a T., 19, 21, 23, 26 ; Jf., pi. cxvii, 5-6. 

In the follo’wing figs, the Mohenjo-daro sign is always noted. 

9. T., 62, 42, 43, 44, etc. 

10. W., xix, 53, 51, 52 ; T., 4 ; W., xix, 81, 54. 

11. W„ xviii, 47 ; T., 56, 57, 58. 

12. W., xix, 3c.; T., 59. 

13. W., xviii, 43. 

14. T., 48, 102, 166 ; somewhat different : W., xix, 69. 

15. T., 168 ; W., xviii, 53, 52, xix, 73 ; T., Ill, 162. 

16. T., 152 ; W., xviii, 44, xix, 88, xviii, 15, 40, 55 ; T., 198. 

17. T., 128 and passim, 

18. T., 218. 

19. W., xix, 68, 66. 

20. T., 82, also 64-9. 

21. T., 226, 133, 136. 

22. T., 31, 32, 34 ; better examples in C., ii, 21, 22, without head. 

23. T., 190. 

24. PassMHf e.g. T., 134, 

25. T., 159. 

26. T., 231. 

27. T., 55. 


m. 


Notes on Costume from Arabic Sources 

By REUBEN LEVY 

I^OZY’S Bictionnaire des Noms des Vetements ^ long ago 
settled tlie meanings of tlie great majority of tlie terms 
used for clothes and clothing in Arabic. Texts not available 
at the time of its compilation have come to hand in the mean- 
while, and, further, something still remains to be said on the 
social and historical aspects of the subject. 

In general it may be said that the dress of Bedouin and town- 
dweller, except among the poorest, has as a rule differed, 
and that, whereas fashions have altered not infrequently 
amongst townspeople, the dress of the dweller in the desert 
has remained over long periods without much alteration. In 
the costume of the former also a distinction has usually to be 
made between the costume of the private individual and that 
of the official. It is proposed here to deal chiefly with the dress 
of the towns, as offering greater variety and also because the 
references available are more numerous, and to deal first with 
that of private individuals. . 

I 

Tradition is naturally careful to record what the Prophet 
Muhammad wmre, but in this, as in other matters, it is apt 
to be coloured by the predilections of the transmitters. The 
inclination of piety is to clothe him in the garb of asceticism ; 
yet, apart from the statement that he disliked the wearing of 
silk, 2 it is by no means certain that he insisted upon simplicity 
in dress. He himself until the end of his life never wore wool ^ 

^ In the margins of the late Professor W. Robertson Smith’s copy, 
now in the Library of Christ’s College, there are a number of notes in his 
hand. Some of them have been used here and arc marked by the initials 
“ W. R. S.” 

2 Ibn Sa‘d, i, i, 151 f. 

3 Md. Zayn al-‘Abidin al-^Umari, Kiiab al-furuz (B.M. MS. Or. 11,259 
(2)), f. 49a. 
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and liked bright colours in his clothes.^ Out of doors these 
consisted normally of izdr, ndd\ and qamls, together with 
a turban and sandals.^ Other garments are also mentioned, 
but this attire would appear to have been the normal one in 
and about Mecca and the neighbourhood in his day for men of 
moderate means. The necessary garments were the izdr 
and the Tidd\ which two, ‘Umar, with characteristic con- 
servatism, urged people to wear and so follow the practice 
of the Ma‘add, the primitive Arabs.^ The two garments 
long continued to be regarded as complete dress. ^ It was in 
them that the ceremony of IJirdm was performed during the 
pilgrimage,^ and there was a saying current to the effect that 
no man would reach chieftainship unless he was prepared to 
appear in public in either of them without caring.® 

The izdf was in early Muslim times, and probably for the 
first two centuries, a close-fitting garment wrapped round 
the vraist and legs and extending upwards as far as the navel, 
which it might cover or not,® and downwards as far as the 
middle of the thigh, or beyond it in the case of those who 
were ostentatious in dress.® Sometimes it passed under the 
right arm, which it left free,^® and was tied over the left 
shoulder, but it could also be tied “ between the shoulders 
as the Prophet had hisd^ 

^ Ya‘qubi, Historise (ed. Houtsma), ii, 97 f. 

2 Ibn Sa‘d, I, ii, 148, 11. 26 f. 

® Raghib, Kitdb al-Mulfd^ara (Cairo, 1287), ii, 211 (W. R. S.). 

^ Cf. Tabari, i, 2142, 1. 11, where Abu Bakr is reported to have worn them 
to lead the prayer. 

5 c!£ ibid., iii, 452. The statement is here made that the chiefs of the 
Hashimis wore theirs in a distinctive “ rose ’’-colour. 

® Raghib, ii, 208. Cf. Farazdaq, NaqdHA (ed. Bevan), ii, 546, 1. 3. 

The verb used is jlA “ to tie ” {NaqdHd, iii, 719) ; for removal, 
The close-fitting character of the garment would appear to be 
indicated by the tradition which declares it to be a useful thing to be wearing 
during an outbreak of fire (Raghib, ii, 212). 

® Ibn Sa‘d, i, ii, 153. 

^ Ibn Sa‘d, i, ii, 154, 11. 23 f. 

Ibn Qutayba, Adah al-Kdtih (Cairo, 1300), p. 68. 

Ya'qubi, loc. cit. 
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Males put tlie garment on wKen they reached puberty 
and '' to tie on the azr'' meant to become a ghuldm, i.e. 
to grow up.^ Boys as a rule wore a and a belt, ^ and when 

dressed for circumcision put on festive coloured clothes.^ 

The izdr, however, was not specially a male garment, 
although it was regarded as the characteristic dress of Arabs.^ 
Women wore it,^ and if, in the privacy of their homes, they 
might wear a gliildla (chemise) instead,® nevertheless it was 
regarded as essential for wear out of doors. Thus Tabari,'^ 
describing the raids on private houses which took place on 
Mu'tamid’s return from Samarra, says that the women were 
forced to flee into the streets without an izdr. In later times 
the term came to be applied to an outer wrap worn exclusively 
by women, and it is possible, therefore, that the garment to 
which reference is made in the instance quoted had already 
developed into something more than the primitive waist- 
wrapper. 

Like the izdr^ the ridd’ also was worn by both men and 
women.® It appears to have been a cape or cloak worn over 
the shoulders ^ and covering the qamis,^^ although sometimes 
it might be put over the head for protection against the 
weather or for other reasons.^^ Doubtless the style of the 
garment, and obviously the manner of wearing, differed with 
the sex of the wearer. 

The qamls, which is mentioned as part of the Prophet’s 
attire, was an addition to the indispensable parts of dress. 

^ NaqaH^, iii, 719. 

^ Aghamy i-Kj 98, 1. 8. 

® Ibn Qutayba, *Uyun, i, 299. 

^ Eaghib, op. cit., ii, 212, 

^ Aghmii, iv, 68, 1. 7 ; xiii, 131, 1. 19 and 159, 1. 16. 

® Ibid., iv, 62. (They might, of course, wear other costume too. Cf. ibid., 
V, 64.) 

7 iii, 2122. 

* Cf. note 5, supra. 

® Ibn Qutayba, 'Uyun, i, 301 ; cf. NaqaH4, p. 547, 1. 3. 

10 Ibn Sa‘d, vii (ii), 133, 1. 6. 

11 Tabari, i, 2736 ; K. al-furuz, ff. 646, 65a. 

JRAS. APRIL 1935. 
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It seems to /have been a kind of shirt, made of materials cheap 
or expensive/ with a round hole for the neck and usually 
without an opening in front.^ The Prophet’s had short sleeves 
and was short in length generally/ but fashion varied in this 
particular.^ Shortness, where it was not due to the exigencies 
of a man’s trade, such as that of making or selling oil/ was 
regarded as a mark of asceticism or simplicity in the wearer, 
and it is given as a token of these qualities in one of the Four 
Caliphs— presumably 'Umar— that he walked through the 
suqs in qmms which reached only half-way down his thigh,® 
Full length was fashionable in the Umayyad period, but 
under the early Abbasids it excited comment,'^ and it was 
declared that no garment should be so long as to cover the 
heels/ 

A substitute for the qmms was the dir' (shift). This appears 
from the explanation given in the Lisdn aVArab ® for the 
plirase ^>1/ ^ w^hich is interpreted as meaning 

" I put on the clothes in which one appears in public, namely, 
izdf^ ri(ld\ turban, dir\ and IcJiimdr (hood or veil) The 
parallel dress for a woman is given as dir', milhafa (wrap), 
and IMmdr, but an earlier account declares that it differed 
from that of the man only in the omission of the turban.^® 
The mode of wearing, materials, and incidental parts of the 
costume would have been different. 

Until well on in the third century a.h. rich men and high 
functionaries wore a mitraf (or mutraf), a garment made of 

^ TanukM, Nishwar, 20 f. 

Of. Aghani, xiv, 3, 1. 3 (W. R. S.). 

® Ibn Sa‘d, i, ii, 152. 

^ Ibid., vii, ii, 15. 

^ Ibid., I, ii, 154. 

® Al-Faklin (ed. AMwardt), 89. Early in Islam the tnckedmp shirt 
became the mark of the fanatic and the KharijL Of. Wensinck, The Muslim 
Creed, p, 41. 

^ Ibn Qutayba, "Uyun, i, 298. 

® Ibid., i, 301. That, at any rate, was the rule for everyday garments: 
the robe of honour was privileged (Raghib, op. cit., ii, 210). 

® ix, 405 (W. R. S.), 

4® Agham, xv, 71, 1. 9. 
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silk and riclily embroidered. It migbt also be worii as indoor 
dress by womend but out of doors as a rule it was worn by 
men. Tkus, wkeii the envoys of tke victorious Qutayba b. 
Muslim paid tbeir second \dsit to the emperor of Sin 
they donned mitmf and turban because he had called them 
women for the clothes they wore on their first appearance 
before hiiii.^ In Umayyad days, further, Basra notables 
wore the garment when riding to meet the ''Sultan” (i.e. 
the governor of Iraq) ; also they discarded it for a loose 
wrapper when at ease in their own homes.® Under the Caliphs 
Mutawakkil and Muntasir, their w^ealthy Christian physician, • 
Bukhtyishu^ wore a mitrqf so capacious that he could wrap 
himself up in it.^ The general description of the garment was 
such that to wear it without proper cause was set down as 
a mark of ostentation, and Habib b. Abi Thabit, wishing to 
declare that the cowl does not make the monk, said: 

(" I would rather be respected in a hhamlsa ^ than despised 
in a mitraf^’) ® ; but, on the other hand, it was asserted that 
spiritual pride might be more clearly displayed by the wearing 
of a woollen midrd‘a (shirt) than by the donning of a valuable 
mitmf J 

On non-ceremonial occasions the wearer of a mitmf 
might discard it in favour of a ghildla with a ridff and an 
extra cloak (thawb) — all perfumed — ^with turban and sandals.® 
The Caliph Walid b. Yazid ordinarily wore perfumed clothes 
of bright colours, which he changed for worship when he 

^ Naqa'id^ 584, 1. 14. 

- Ibn al-Atbir, v, 2 f. 

® Ibn Qutayba, %h/un, i, 298. 

^ Ibn Abi U^saybi'a, i, 139. The generally voluminous character of the 
mitraf — possibly also its expensiveness — is implied by the fact that it was 
taken off bj^ a man J {Agh., xiii, 132, 1. 6) (W. K. S.). 

^ See infra. 

« Raghib, ii, 208. 

Ibid., ii, 209. 

^ Ibn aUAthir, v, 2. 
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put on the white ‘‘garments of the Caliphate’’.^ On the 
other handy the pious Caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz wore 
ascetically inexpensive clothes, the entire cost of all- 
consisting of qanmi ndd\ qabd' (a sleeved, close-fitting coat),^ 
qurtaq (tunic), hmi^na (round cap), turban, and top-boots— 
amounting to no more than 12 dirhams.® 

A wealthy private individual while travelling — ^presumably 
in the cold weather — wore a fur coat and top-boots over his 
ordinary Hijazi clothes, which are characterized as being 
thick or coarse.^ 

The Abbasid period brought an influx of Persian clothes, 
so that the Persian qabd' and sardidU (drawers) and the tall 
hat known as the qalansuwa tawlla ® became popular articles 
of wear. Frequently the latter appears to have been cone- 
shaped and tapered to a point,® although it may also have 
been of the form of a truncated cone worn base upwards 
after the fashion of the cumbrous headgear worn by the modern 
Lfirs. The ordinary short qalansmva (or qalansiya) had long 
been known and worn. The Prophet is credited with one,'^ 
and the Caliph ‘Uthman is described as wearing one when he 
received his wife Na’ila.® In Umayyad times the Caliph 
Walld I preached in one,® and Hunayn, the Christian camel- 
hirer and poet of Hira, is said to have worn a tall one in the 
reignof Hisham,^® but even the Arabs of the Jahiliya are known 

^ Aghanij vi, 141. 

® It was open in front. When a man tears his qamts from the opening 
below the neck (the jayh) to the foot it becomes a qaha^ (AgA. vii, 134) 
(W. R. S.). 

® Ibn Sa‘d, v, 297, 11. 20 f. Cf. Raghib, ii, 207 ad fin., where the list is 
given as Q'amf.s, sarawU, qalansuwa, hhuffdn (top-boots), and turban. 

^ Aghdm, i, 24 ad fin. 

® It was frequently known simply as ^ (e.g. in Y &qnt, Irshad, 
vi, 59). Cf. Dozy, Sug)pUme7it B.v. 

® Ilalidiida (MasTidi, Muruj, vih, 377). 

^ Ya'qubI, Historiae, ii, 97 f. 

^ Aghdm, xv, 71. 

® Fragmenta Hist, Arab,, p, 7. 

Aghdm, ii, 121, 1. 7. 
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to kave regarded tkat variety as Persian^ The shorter kind 
was probably shaped like a slaill-cap or a fez and was made 
of fur or cloth,^ and it was worn with a turban round it. The 
tall shape of the tawila, which might be made of silk,^ was 
maintained by means of an internal framework of wood or 
reeds ^ so that it resembled the long tapering wine- jars 
known as whence the tall qalansuwa came also to be 
known as a danniya.^ 

Harun al-Eashid wore a qalansuwa, inscribed with the words 
(Ghazi, Hajji), when he invaded Greek territory/ 
but he forbade a poet who wished to recite to him to wear 
one, and insisted on his appearing in a high turban wound 
to a point colimagonJ It appears to be a fact that he dis- 
approved of the tall caps for general wear, for Mu'tasim is 
reported to have re-introduced them and made them popular 
once more,® but MustaTn at a later date reduced their height 
for ordinary people and allowed only qadis to retain the tall 
ones.^ Except in the reign of Ma’mun, who commanded 
a change to green, headgear and clothing generally was of 
Abbasid black for officials and partisans of the ruling housed^ 

^ G. Jacob, Altarah, Beduinenleben, p. 237. 

2 Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 196, and vii (ii), p. 25, 1. 5. 

^ Tabari, iii, 1442. 

^ Agham, ix, 121, 11. 

" Ibid., X, 123 ; Yaqut, Irshad, i, 373 ; Badi‘ al-Zaman Hamadani, 
RasdHl (Beyront, 1890), p. 168. In Tabari (iii, 371) two verses satirizing 
the new fashion are quoted : “ We had hoped for an increase from a (new) 
imam, and the chosen imam made an increase in qalansuwas ; you see 
them reposing on men’s skulls as though they were Jews’ wine-jars wrapped 
in cloaks.” The last part of the verses indicates that the hat was worn 
with a turban wrapped round it. 

® Tabari, iii, 709 (zd 
Jabiz, J5u2/^92- (Cairo, 1313), i, 41 f. 

® Mas‘udi, Muruj, Yin, 302, 

® Ibid., vii, 401 f. 

Tabari, iii, 1012 f. The Caliph himself wore black on occasions of state. 
At other times the colour was a matter of individual taste. Mu‘ta§im 
attired himself for polo in a vest of figured silk, a golden girdle, and red 
top-boots (Tabari, iii, 1326). The green turban of Sayyids is late eighth- 
fourteenth cent. Cf. Mez, Renaissance des Islams, p. 59. 
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For clothes generally the court set widely imitated 
fashions. The man of elegant taste in the second and third 
centuries of the d}masty found it necessary to possess in his 
wardrobe gkildlas and qwnuss of good quality, a muhattana 
(a quilted coat) of Persian cloth, clurrd'a (tunic) cut to a special 
pattern, izdrs and ridd's of fine material, taylasmi (hood) 
adorned with embroidery, mitraf, and wrap.^ Ladies had to 
wear fine chemises, ridd’s of fine linen or silk, veils, mrs, 
himams (wraps), and sardwildt (drawers) with broad hems.^ 

Under Miista'in a curious freak of fashion declared that 
men’s coats were to have very wide sleeves.^ A generous width 
of sleeve seems always to have been regarded as proper for 
a well-dressed man. If the story is authentic, the Umayyad 
Caliph Siilayman wore his so wide that he was able to seize 
with them food which was too hot to hold in his liands.^ 
Too narrow a sleeve, Hke too short a coat, was taken as 
evidence of reprehensible poverty or meanness in the wearer.’^ 
The Abbasid sleeves, however, were capacious enough to be 
used as pockets. Money was carried in them either in coin 
by the ordinary person ® or in the form of a cheque by the 
banker.'^ But a book might be stowed away in one of them,® 
or a casket containing a long pearl necklace ® ; a tailor could 
keep a pair of shears in one and a chief qadi of Egjrpt the 
discourse, written out on flat sheets of paper, which he was 
to deliver at a festival.^^ 

As time progressed, the width of sleeve grew and with 
qalansuwas growing ever taller the stage was reached where 
the fashionably dressed man became the object of contempt 
to the sober citizen. The fashion reached its height when the 
power of the Caliphate reached its lowest depths, and it was 

1 Kitdb al-Muimshshd, ed. Brunnow, p. 124. 

Ibid., p, 126. 

The width is given as three spans (Mas‘udi, 3Iuruj, vii, 402). 

^ Al-Fakhn, 152. ^ Tabari, iii, 627. 

® Yaqut, Irshddf i, 254. Ibid., i, 399. 

® Yaqut, Irshud, vi, 56 ad Jin, » Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, i, 142. 

io Mas‘udi, Muruj, vi, 345. Maqrizi, KMtaU i, 390, 11. 6 if. 
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natural for a critic to observe that wben bats were tall, 
turbans over-elaborate, and sleeves too. wide, tbe people 
was like to perish.^ 

Like tbe sleeve, tbe hhiiff (top-boot) also might be used as 
a receptacle for books, documents, and other articles.^ Fashion 
frowned on this misuse, and tbe arbiters of elegance dictated 
to both sexes what kinds of hhuff, sandal, or jurdh (foot- 
wrappers or socks) they might wear.^ To these incidentals 
of dress considerable importance was attached. Wear good 
sandals,’’ advised an authority. They are men’s anklets.” ^ 
Another poured scorn upon an individual whom he had seen 
wearing greasy sandals and dirty jurdh, his tall hhuffs 
descending in folds and his sandal-thongs worn through.^ 

In the list of garments which the elegant man might wear, 
trousers {sardwU) are an obviously deliberate omission as 
being Persian and effeminate. But they w^ere worn by the 
wealthy as underclothes,® and with a double shirt and a ridd\ 
shoes, and turban to complete the costume.'^ When 
Muqtadir’s ex-vizier Hamid, being held in prison by his 
successor, Ibn al-Furat, was rewarded on one occasion for 
a service he had rendered, he was given a present of two suits 
{hhiVas) each consisting of muhattana, durrd^a, sardwil, 
turban, and qamls.^ Another vizier, the famous Buyid 
minister, the Sahib Isma'il Ibn ‘Abbad, who delighted in 
clothes made of silk,^ once made a gift of a complete outfit 
of silken garments to a poet who had taken his fancy. The 
articles composing it are described as being jubba, qcmm, 
durrd'a, sardwil, turban, mindil (kerchief), mitraf, ridd\ 
and jurdb ; '' and,” the donor is reported to have said, 

^ RagRib, ii, 210. 

- Yaqut, op. cit., ii, 56 ; Al-Falchn, 298. 

^ K. aUMuwashshd, pp. 125, 127. 

Ibn Qutayba, ^Uyun, i, 301. 

Ibid., p. 299. 

^ Margoiioiitb, Fclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, i, 347. 

" Abul-Mabasin, ed. Juynboil, ii, 303 ; ‘Arib, 182. 

® Ai-Sabi, K. al-Wuzard, ed. Amedroz, 176. 

® Yaqut, Irshdd, ii, 320. 
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'' if I knew any otker article of clothing which was made of 
silk, I would give it you.’’ ^ 

Such was naturally not the dress of ordinary citizens, 
about which little or no comment is made. It is, however, 
know that an indigent scholar, distinguished by his learning, 
had no more than an iza^r and a qamis,^ while still poorer 
people had only a single garment such as a midra'a (sleeved 
tunic of wool), a jtibba,^ or a Jchmmsa, which was simply 
a length of coarse stuff which might be used as a blanket.^ 
The latter garment, like the midra^a, appears to have been 
made of wool, the wearing of which was the mark of poverty 
and asceticisni—whence the garb of the Sufis.^ It was 
regarded by some Muslims with disfavour as smacking of 
Christian practice. Thus when Hammad b. Abi Sulayman 
came to meet a friend at Basra and found him robed in 
a woollen garment he bade him put off '' this Christianity 

II 

Turning now to the official costume of those persons whose 
position entitled them to wear distinguishing dress, we do not 
find that the Four Caliphs wore any special uniform or robes. 
Abu Bakr presided at public worship in izdr and nda’,^ and 

^ Tha alibi, iii? earlier and less sophisticated 

times a poet had to he content with two pieces only in his IcUr a, and it was 
not^iintil he wrote to his patron suggesting the second of those that he 

received it vii, 21, 11. 12 f.). 

2 Yaqut, IrshM, i, 38. A Bedouin being asked on a bitterly cold day why 
he did not say his prayers, repHed that if Allah granted him a qamu anl 
a jubba he would pray until the end of time, but that he was not Wdy 
enough to defy the cold in the solitary 'aba' he was wearing. (Raghib, 

li, 208.) 

Mbn Sa'd, -ri, 231, n. 15 f. 

‘ Affham, xix, 131, 1. 17 ; Bukhari, Sam, i, 72, 10. It seems also to 

nave been called khamila (Muslim, i, 95). 

® Cf. further Margoliouth, Early Development of MviJmnmadamsm, 
p. 140." ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

Ibn Qutayba, Uyun, i, 298. The woollen robe was worn in church by 
the_offictot and not necessarily by ordinary lay Christians out of doors. 
Cf. Ibn Abi UgaybTa, i, 240. 

^ Tabari, i, 2142, 11. 
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‘Umar would have scorned anything elsed while 'Alfs costume 
appears to have gone unrecorded. There is a tradition con- 
cerning 'Uthman which quotes him as having said that he 
would not put off a garment in which Allah had invested 
him/ whereby he meant the Caliphate, but it is a matter for 
speculation whether there is to be seen in this anything more 
than a figure of speech. 

The Umayyads for their part adopted special symbols of 
office. Normally they wore full military garb on occasions 
of ceremony,^ and it would appear that a collar was amongst 
their regalia, although the passage in which it is mentioned 
may be interpreted metaphorically/ It is definitely 
established, however, that al-Hakam and his successors wore 
a special girdle ^ and members of the dynasty also bore the 
bamboo rod {qadlh) and the seal claimed to have been the 
property of the Prophet.® They appear to have adopted green 
as their colour,^ but an early source speaks of Walid b. Yazid’s 
having doffed his coloured garments and put on for prayer 
the white ‘'robes of the Caliphate”.^ 

Considerably more information is available about the 
Abbasids than about the rest. Mansur is credited with having 
introduced the black, which became the colour characteristic 
of the dynasty,^ and established the practice of wearing the 

1 Ibid., i, 27.36. 

^ See Lane, s.v., and cf. Ahlwardt, Anonyme Arahische Chronih^ xi 
(Greifswald, 1883), 162, 11. 7 f., where it is reported that ‘Uthman said : 

“ I saw myself taking my humus and putting it over his (i.e. ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwan’s) head.” 

® Suyuti, TcCrikh al-Khulafdt 98. ^ Tabari, ii, 1177, last line. 

® Be Goeje, Fmgmenta Hist. Arab., 107 ; MasTidi, Muruj, vii, 401 f. 

® Be Goeje, Fragmenta, p. 82. 

^ Qalqashandi, iii, 274. Sulayman b. ‘Abd-al-Malik is said to have worn 
a green hulla and a turban of the same hue. (Al-Fakhri, 153.) 

® Aglidm, vi, 141. 

® The change from black to green under Ma’mun was purely temporary 
(Tab., iii, 1012 f.). When, many years later, MuTadid went into battle in 
a yellow qabd^ and showing no black, the event excited great remark 
{Nishwdr al-MuMdara, ed. Margoliouth, 227). When al-Qa’im put on white 
robes in similar circumstances it was only that they might be his shroud 
if he were lulled (Ibn al-Athir, x, 45). 
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tall qahnsuwa. But to liiin also is credited tlie adoption of tlie 
famous bmda ^ of the Prophet, with a girdle and sword, as 
the official costume of the Caliph.^ Theories differ on the means 
by which the burda came into Abbasid possession. One 
tradition declares that it was given by Muhammad to Kah b. 
ZubajT for the qaslda beginning bdnat Su'dd,^ that it was sold 
by him, or by his heirs, to Mu‘awiya, and was finally acquired 
by purchase or capture by al-Saffah, the first of the Abbasids. 
Another tradition says that the Prophet gave it to the family 
of Ayla to be a safeguard to them, that the last Umayyad 
acquired it from them, and that it remained in his treasury 
until he was killed, when it came into the possession of 
ahSaffah." 

However acquired, the bicrda is mentioned frequently by 
the historians in their accounts of the Abbasids. It is said 
to have been passed from one Caliph to another and to have 
been worn on occasions of ceremony, but the qadib and the 
signet-ring appear more consistently as the royal insignia. 
Mahdi received all three on his accession,^ but after his death 
only the staff and the ring are mentioned in Tabari as having 
passed to his successor al-Hadi.® Another authority, however, 
declares that the new Caliph was in possession of all three 
at his installation.’ At a later date, at the storming of Baghdad 
by Tahir, Amin was compelled to send out the royal tokens 
as a sign of his defeat, and he sent out the royal ridd\ sword, 

^ From tlie fact that it could be worn by a succession of different wearers, 
it appears to hare been a sleeveless cloak or shawl. (Cf. Qalqashandi, iii, 
273.) 

^ AgM.ni, ix, 121. 

® Ibn Hisham, 889 f. ; Holdeke, Delectus, 110 ff. 

Mawardi (ed. Enger), pp. 289 f . ; De Goeje, Fragmenta, p. 208; 
Qalqashandi, iii, p. 273. For further refs, see Goldziher, MuhammedaniscJie 
Shidien, ii, p. 54, n. 5. According to G., the claim that the Umayyads had 
the da was an invention of which the object was to authenticate the 
garment’s origin. 

^ Tabari, iii, 455, 

^ Ibid., iii, 545. 

” Be Goeje, Fragmenta, -p* 283. 
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and staffd It is to be presumed that by tbe ridd' was meant 
the hwda, but tlie fact is not so stated. 

Tbe hufda was not regularly worn by Caliphs at their 
installation. When, on the death of Wathiq, the Turks and 
others who held the power approached his son Muhammad 
with a view to appointing him Caliph, they invested him with 
a black durrd^a (a tunic of wool) and a Rusafi qalansuwa. 
But he was an undersized, beardless youth, who could not 
have led the salat with dignity, and the electors looked about 
for someone more worthy. They found him in the person of 
Mutawwakil, who had been spied sitting in qarms and sardwU 
amongst a group of Turkish youths. To him the tall qalanstma 
was transferred, and that, with a turban, formed the only 
token of sovereignty which he received.^ His predecessor, 
Mu^tasim, had regarded a special qalansuwa worn with 
a sMshlya (skull-cap) as a sufficient mark of dignity,^ and 
-when Mu'tadid returned from Tekrit to Baghdad to take part 
in a triumphal procession he wore a black qahff and a conical 
qalansuwa.^ Similarly, the only distinguishing article worn 
by the Caliph Mustakfi on an important occasion was 
a which he said had belonged to his father.^ On 

the occasion of the Caliph Qahir’s being called upon to succeed, 
in A.H. 320, he was wearing only a double qam/is and a ridd\ 
so that more suitable garb had to be found for him for his 
installation. At the ceremony, therefore, he wore a borrowed 
costume, consisting of a cloak Citdf), a turban, a girdle, and 
a sword suspended by a chain or belt about his neck.® 

On the other hand, when Muqtadir, in a.h. 320, departed 

^Tabari,iii, 928, 1.13 (A.H.198)- 

2 Tabari, iii, 1368 ; Ibn al-Athir, vii, 22 f. 

^ Mas'udi, Muruj, viii, 302. 

^ Ibid., viii, 169. 

•'" Ibid., viii, 377. The significance of headgear may be gathered from 
a remark made by the Nizam al-Mulk to his Sultan, in which he said ; 

The stability of that qalansuwa is bound up with this ink-holder (the 
symbol of the vizier’s office) ” (Ibn al-Athir, x, 138, ad fin.). See, further, 
Goldziher, in Der Islam (1916), vol. vi, 301 ff. 
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ill a procession from Baghdad to Eaqqa, lie wore a silver- 
brocaded hhaftdn, with the burda over it about his shoulders 
and breast. On his head was a black turban and round his 
neck was slung the Prophet’s sword, Dhud-Fiqdr, while in his 
right hand were the ring and the staff.^ Al-Qa’im favoured 
the ■wearing of the sacred relics whenever he could. In a.h. 449 
he had them when he received the Seljuq Sultan Tughril Beg,^ 
and he put them on when leading a prayer of intercession at 
a time when Baghdad was threatened by dangerous floods.® 
They were also ■with Mustarshid w^hen he went to give battle 
to his rebellious vassal Dubays, but on that occasion the 
Caliph was •wearing in addition a black qabd% a turban ■with 
a hood of the same colour, and a girdle.^ In that Caliph’s time 
the insignia were removed from Baghdad by Sultan Sanjar, 
but they were restored afterwards.® From their restoration 
they remained at the Abbasid capital until the Mongols 
destroyed the city.^ Suyuti ^ says that the burda ^ at any rate, 
wms lost during the irruption of the Tartars ’’ and it is not 
clear that it was brought to Egypt or w^orn by the pseudo- 
Caliphs. Qalqashandi ® speaks of their having worn a tight- 
sleeved qahd' over which was a coat with tight sleeves and 
having a slit in the skirt, while for headgear they wore a turban 
with a loose end left traihng behind. 

No particular costume is specified for princes of the royal 
house, and although the phraseology used in connection with 
the heir-apparent implies that he was invested with a royal 
robe {hJiiVa) at his installation, no details- are as a rule supplied. 
There is an exception in the case of Mu'tazz, who, when 

1 ‘Arib, 177. 

“ Ibn al-AthIr, ix, 436. Bundari, ed, Houtsma, p. 13. Goldziher has 
misread the passage in Bundari (Muh. Stud., ii, 64, n. 10). 

® Ibn al-Atliir, x, 34. 

4 Ibn al-Athir, x, 428. 

^ Bundari, pp. 241 f. ; Qalqashandi, iii, 274. 

® Qalqashandi, loc. cit. 

^ History of the Caliphs, tr. H. S. Jarrett, p. 18. 

s iii, p. 280. 
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released from prison in order that lie might be installed as 
Caliph, appointed his brother Mu’ayyad as his heir and, after 
robing him in the fastened about his neck two collars, 

one black, to betoken his appointment as heir, and the other 
white, as symbol of his being charged with the governorship 
of the Holy Places.^ 

The Mamluk Sultans imitated the garb of the Caliphs, 
wearing a turban, from which a loose length of stuff hung 
down between the shoulders, and a juhha of black silk, of 
which the sleeves differed from those of the Caliph in being 
wide.^ When the Abbasid pseudo-Caliph came to pay fealty 
to the Sultan al-Malik al-Ashraf it was the latter who wore 
'' the jubha and '' the ” black turban,^ which appears to 
have been known also as the Baghdadi ” turban.^ 

Those who most consistently adhered to the Abbasid black 
were the qadis, faqihs, khatibs, and others whose concern 
was with the law and ceremonial of Islam. ^ In Saladin’s day, 
moreover, the khatib in the mosque at Cairo was dressed for 

the hhutba ^ after the fashion of the 

Abbasids ”), and wore a black burda with a hood of black 
linen over it ; on his head was a black turban and he was girt 
with a sword.® But it was more especially the tall qalansuwa 
which qadis and faqihs regarded as their perquisite and badge 
of office,’^ and they are reported wearing it — usually with a 

^ Mas'udi, Muruj, vii, 365. 

^ Qiisatremere, Mamlouks, X, i, 133. 

^ Ibn lyas, ed. P, Kahle, toI. v, pt. 4 (Leipzig, 1931), p. 4, U. 9 f. 

^ Ibn lyas, V, iv, p. 143, 11. 6 ff. 

® An instance is quoted of a qadi who refused to wear black until he was 
warned that his failure to do so would be interpreted as a sign of adherence 
to the Umayyad cause (Kindi, ed. Guest, p. 469). 

® Ibn Jubayr (Gibb Series), p. 50. 

^ Cf. Kindi, 378, 585 f. (The danniya in the latter instance was so long 
and limp that a litigant called it a hhujf (top-boot). Cf. also Mas'udi, 3Iuruj, 
vii, 402 ; BadT al-Zaman Hamadani, EasdHl (Beyrouth, 1890), p- 168.) 
The costume of a Basra qadi at his ease at home in the hot weather consisted 
of a mizar (wrap), a light ridd' about his shoulders, cotton sandals, and 
a fan (Tanukhi, Nishwar^ p. 116). 
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black turban and a hood (taylasdn) — ^very shortly after its 
introduction^ The attempt by laymen to adopt it was 
frowned upon and an old man who appeared wearing one before 
a chief qadi had it violently removed from his head.® In the 
seventh century of Islam the turban displaced the qahnsuwa 
as the badge of the qadi and he came to be known as the 
sahib aVimdma or mhb aVimdma (“ The turban-wearer ”),3 
or in Persia as the mhib dastard 
The taylasdn,^ which formed part of the qadi’s dress, was 
a piece of stuff worn over the shoulders and hanging down 
from them like a hood thrown back.® It might be fairly long ’ 
and be used to cover the head, shoulders, and back in the same 
way that a ridd' was used.® Custom demanded that it should 
be worn tidily, and criticism was levelled against anyone who 
offended in this respect; nevertheless, the untidy taylasdn, 
like the untidy turban, was not without its merits, and of the 
turban it was said that it never lay smoothly on the head of 
a gentleman (Icanm).^ 

Although the taylasdn was generally regarded as the 
prerogative of those engaged professionally in the study or 
practice of the law or the ritual of Islam,“ others wore it. 

1 AgUni, V, 60 ; x, 123 ; Yaqut, Irshad, i, 373. Cf. JRAS. 1911, p. 669 

n. 1. ’ 

2 Kindi, p. 460. 

® Quatrem^re, Mamlouks, i, i, 133 f, 

^ Jnwayni, i, 65, 77. 

^ ^ Also taylisdn and taylusdn (cf. Lane, s. v.). It is derived from the Persian 
tahshan, and a variant of it is taylis (Persian tdlish). It is probably the 
^ebrew taimh “ the cloak of honour, the scholar’s or officer’s distinction ” 
(Jastrow, Talmud Dictionary^ s.v.). 

® Lane, Arabian Nights, ii, 512, holds that it was “ similar in origin to 
our own academic hoods and scarfs ”. 

^ A man wearing a “ double ” faylasan roUed it up when he stood JjJ 
{Aghani, xiii, 132) (W. R. S.). Prom the context here it does not seem that 

! « , learning or other distinction. 

Md. Zayn al-‘AbidIn, E. al-furuz (B.M. MS. Or. 11,259), f. 645. Cf. 
Aghftm, X, 123, 1. 22 t, where the story is told of a qadi who, haying had 

qalansuwa removed by a trick in the mosque, covered his head with his 

tayLasa7i. 

» Raghib, ii, 209. 10 Md. Zayn al-‘Abidin, op. cit., f. 645. 
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A Immble clerk in the palace at Baghdad wore one,^ and there 
is the well-known story of Ishaq al-Mawsili the singer, who, 
in the reign of Ma’mun, appeared at court in a mubattana 

and a taylasdn similar to the costume 

of the faqihs But in general it remained the characteristic 
part of the dress of lawyers, who, from it, were called arhab 
alrta/ydlisa, the '' hood-wearers 

In the fourth century a.h. the geographer Maqdisi noted 
that in Iraq the taylasdn ^ formed part of the costume of 
ordinary citizens,^ while the khatibs wore qabd' and girdle.^ 
In Ahwaz, however, only notables (waj%h) wore the taylasdn, 
which consisted of a square piece of stuff worn like a rida', 
here apparently a kind of shawl, and the khatibs were dressed 
like their colleagues in Iraq,^ while those in Khurasan favoured 
neither ridff (the equivalent of the taylasdn) nor qabd' but 
preferred the durra'a, the tight-fitting official tunic.^ 

x4.s for the officers of the state engaged in political or 
military employment, such as 'amils and amirs, it is not clear 
that under the Four Cahphs and the Umayyads any particular 

1 Cl Tabcarl, iii, 627. 

2 Aghant, v, 60, 109. 

^ Cl Ibn Khaliikan (tr. de Slane), iv, 428 if. ; ed. Wuestenfeld, xi, 1299, 
No. 852. The general characteristics of the ordinary wearers of the hood 
are indicated by a verse which says that no horseman would wear one 
(Raghib, ii, 207). 

iS — 

^ He says that it was rarely worn Dozy, Vitements, p. 279, 

translates this by empese (stiffened or starched ) ; Lane, on the other hand 
(s.v. taylasdn, p. 1867), renders by “having a piece cut out of the 
middle ”. 

® Tanukhi {Nishwdr, p. 17) in the same century records how Ibn al-Jas^as, 
after suffering the extortion of a large fine, was consoled by a friend who 
reminded him that he was still the richest amongst the ast^b al-iaydlis, 
a phrase which, according to the learned editor, must here mean 
“ distinguished but non-official persons (See, in this connection, 
Margoliouth, Eclipse, iii, 189.) 

® Maqdisi, p, 129. 

^ Sharishi on Hariri, Maqdmdt, xxi (Bulaq, 1284, i, 361), says it was 
a green cloak worn by persons of importance. 

® Maqdisi, p. 416. 

^ Ibid., p. 327. 
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costume of rank or office was recognized for them. Probably 
each was given a hhiV a and a standard for bis headquarters, 
but personal decorations are not further specified. Disgrace 
or dismissal was, however, denoted by the removal of the 
\dctim’s turban. Thus 'Umar, having disapproved a statement 
made by Khalid b. Walid while in command in Syria, sent to 
Abu 'Ubayda charging him to make Khalid take back his 
words. If he consented, he was to be continued in office, if 
not, his turban was to be removed in token of his dismissal^ 

It was only at the decline of the Caliphate under the feebler 
members of the Abbasid dynasty, when governors and army 
commanders in Persia became virtually independent, that 
distinctions came to be usual for important servants of the 
central government. When Tahir, grandson of Dhul- 
Yaminayn, died in Khurasan, his son Muhammad was 
invested with a collar in token of his governorship of 
Khurasan and the adjacent provinces.^ Similarly, when 
'Amr b. Layth Saffar was granted the governorship of 
Transoxiana, he was sent a special and a banner " over ’’ 
the province (i.e. granting, or rather acknowledging, his 
authority over it).^ 

The formality of presenting a hliiVa was continued even 
when the Caliph’s power to delegate authority had to all 
intents and purposes disappeared. Thus Mu'izz was honoured 
with one when he and his brother-Buwayhids came to Baghdad 
and took charge of the revenues,^ and there was a ceremony 
of the same kind, on a more elaborate scale, when Tughril 
Beg the Seljuq entered the city. He was endued on that 
occasion with seven different jubbas (each with its own 
symbolical significance), a collar, and a black turban.^ 

^ Tabari, i, 2148, last line j Ya‘qubi, HistorisSf ed. Houtsma, ii, 158. 

^ Tabari, iii, 1605 f. 

3 Tabari, iii, 2194. Uniforms for soldiers are not heard of until the 
formations of the standing bodyguards of “ Turkish ” mercenaries. (Of. 
Qalqashandl, iii, 272, 1. 8 ; Margoliouth, Eclipse, iii, 152.) 

Ibn al-Athir, A.H. 334. 

^ Ibid., A.H. 449 (ix, 436); Qalqashandl, iii, 276. 
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Independent Muslim rulers {muluh) who did not come to 
receive their honours in person had tokens of office sent to 
them. Saladin and his brothers were on this principle granted 
a jubba of black satin {atlas), adorned with gold embroider}^ 
a gold collar, and bracelets and a black banner on which the 
Caliph’s name was written in white letters. This practice 
appears not to have continued after the time of Mu^tasim, 
who sent similar favours to Saladin’s grandson Yusuf in 

A.H. 656.1 

Servants of the court at Baghdad wore the Abbasid black 
so that to wear black ” signified being in the Caliph’s 
service,^ and when an official wished to be inconspicuous he 
removed his black 

The principal officer at the capital was the vizier, the chief 
part of whose costume was the durra^a ^ (or qabd^), a tight- 
fitting coat with buttons and loops and with an opening 
below the neck.^ With it went a belt and sword.® This 
costume was de rigueur in the reign of Mutawakkil for all 
persons except qadis who came into his presence, but the 
colour might be white except when the Caliph rode abroad 
in ceremonial procession.^ 

^ Qalqashandi, ioc. cit. 

“ Even the ‘Alid naqib charged with official duties put on the colour of 
the ruling house. (Cf. Sharif al-Radi, Diwan (Beyrouth, 1307), pp. 2, 929.) 

® Ibn al-Athir, viii, 101, 150. 

^ Tanukhi, NisTiwar, 29 f. 

® Maqrizi, cited by De Sacy in Ghrestomathie arabe {2nd ed.), i, 125. 

® Margoiiouth, i, 273 ; ii, 241. The belt was the “ a broad 

belt of leather adorned with jewels and worn by women ” (Dozy, Vitements, 
s.v,). The term is usually found in the dual which is explained by 

the Arab dictionaries as the two parts which made up the belt (W. R- S.). 

A slave-girl of an Umayyad Caliph wore wishab^n of gold [Aghanl^ iv, 62). 
But the double belt was also worn by the vizier (Ibn al-Athir, vii, 120), 
in token, perhaps, of a double office, like the double necklace or collar worn 
by the heir-apparent of Mu'tazz (cf. p. 333 supra). Further, the victorious 
Muwaffaq was decorated by Mu'tazz with a diadem and a double wishali 
{Mwuj, vii, 369) as Afshin before him had been for his success against 
Babak {Muruj, 132 f.). 

Tanukhi, Nishwar, pt. viii (B.M. MS. Or. 9586, f. 26) {Revue, de VAcademie 
■arabe, Damascus, Nos. 1-2, 1930, p. 9). 

JRAS. APRIL 1935. 
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As for the minor officials, they appear to have been garbed 
in what their personal tastes or means dictated, except that 
the colour of their clothes was black. When the chief of the 
>fpolice (sahib al-shurta) put on a black qabd' after the fashion 
of the pages (fitydn) the fact was noted.^ 

^ Tabari, iii, 544. 

205 . 


A Maghribi Work on Musical Instrnnients 

By henry GEORGE FARMER 

A PEEQUENTLY quoted authority on the musical 
instruments of the Arabs of Spain is a certain 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-^alahi/ to whom is ascribed a 
book entitled the Kitdb al-imia^ wa^l-intifa^ f I mas^alat samci^ 
(il-samd‘ The Booh of Joy and Profit on the Question 

of Listening to Music . . . the unique copy of which is pre- 
served in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid.^ Unfortunately, 
so far as the present writer is aware, there does not appear to 
be a solitary instance of the original having been consulted 
by the several musicographers who have referred to this work A 
In almost every case the immediate or ultimate source of 
information has been Casiri’s catalogue of the Escorial 
Library, which was once the home of this manuscript.® A 
closer scrutation of this manuscript is long overdue and one 
day we hope to have a translation made for inclusion in our 
Collection of Oriental Writers on Music.^ Meanwhile, it appears 
urgent that a short notice of the work should be given for the 
following reasons : (1) Musicographers have erroneous 

impressions of the nature of this treatise ; (2) the date and 
authorship require consideration ; (3) the author’s or copyist’s 
name has appeared in so many different forms in European 
languages that this one individual is being registered under 
various names as different persons ; (4) writers continue 
to depend on Casiri, whose list of musical instruments is 
somewhat faulty. 

^ For this name vide infra. 

® In Robles’ Catdlogo de los Manuscritos Arches existentes en la Bibl. Nac. 
de Madrid (Madrid, 1889) a printer’s slip gives instead of 

® No. nciii. 

^ But cf. Soriano y Fuertes infra. 

® Casiri, Bibliotheca Arahico-His^ano BscuriaUnsis (Madrid, 1760-1770)^ 
No. MDXXX. 

® See Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science^ ii, ii, 633. 
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§ 1 

The Kitdb al4mtd' ivail-intifd' does not treat of music 
‘per se as Western musicographers seem to think. The work 
deals specifically with the question of whether it is lawful 
for a Muslim to listen to music, which is distinctly stated in 
the sub-title of the treatise^ and was also made clear by 
Casiri.2 The discussion between the conservative and liberal 
f uqahd' or legists on this question has been dealt with at length 
elsewhere.^ Treatises abound in the East, but in Muslim 
Spain and the Ma^rib we do not possess many works on 
the point at issue. Ibn 'Abd Eabbihi (d. 940) devoted a section 
to it in the 'Iqd al-fand, but his authorities are from the East.^ 
Abu Bakr ibn ah' Arab! (d. 1151) of Seville had treated of the 
matter in his Ahhdm al-qwrm, but this has not come down to 
us although copious extracts are to be found in the Al-Shalahl 
treatise. A work by another Se\fillian, which is also lost to us, 
is the Kitdb al-sanud wa aJikdnmhu Booh of Listening to 
Music and its Ordinances '') by Ahmad ibn Muhammad al- 
lAbili (d. 1253). Because of this scarcity of documents*'^ 
this work ascribed to Al-Shalahi is extremely valuable, not 
only from the special point with which it deals, but because 
the author seems to have swept into his book almost every 
testimony that came to his knowledge. His quotations from 
the poets of both the East and West are particularly useful 
in tracing the periods of usage of several rather uncommon 
instruments. 

^ "^^^3 »= L . u )} Ju*i ^ 

2 “ Opus de Ucito musicorum instrumentorum usu, musices censum et 
apologia inscriptmn ...” 

® Farmer, History of Arabian Musk.,., pp. 22-36, 194; JBAS,, 
(1933), 867-884. 

« Cairo Edit. (1887-8), iii, 176. 

® There are two fifteenth century works from the Ma^rib, both in 
manuscript, that deserve mention : (1) A treatise, without title, by Sulaiman 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah, in the Madrid Library (No. ccxvii, 8), and 
(2) a Kitdb farah al-asma^ biru khs al~samd\ by Abu Mawahib Muhammad 
ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Tunisi, in the Berlin Library (No. 5514). 
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Tlie work, as we kave said, is not concerned with music as 
siichi, but many of the instruments are described in general 
terms because the legists found it necessary to inform their 
readers which instruments were permitted or forbidden. 
For instance, it was to little purpose saying that the drum 
known as the Mba was forbidden if the faithful could not 
recognize it so as to conduce avoidance. So the legists tell 
us that the kuba '' is narrow in the middle and wide at its 
ends Even such slight information as this is helpful to 
the historian of musical instruments because in many cases it 
is the only guide we have which enables us to classify instru- 
ments that have only come down to us by name. 

§2 

According to Casiri, this treatise attributed to al-Shalahi 
was written for and dedicated to the Almoravid sultan Abu 
Ya^qilb [ibn] Yusuf (d. 1223).^ I once pointed out that this 
was a lapsus memori for the Almohade sultan of this name, 
but it turns out that we are both wrong. Eeference to 
the MS, itself reveals that this was Abu Ya'qub ibn Abi Yusuf 
ibn 'Abd al-Haqq, the Marinid sultan who reigned 1286-1307. 
Indeed, a marginal note on the MS. tells us that it was once 
in the library of one of the rulers of Morocco. Further, on 
foL 119v, we read that the MS. was written in the month of 
April, 1301, which supports the Marinid date. The name of 
the author does not appear on the title-page, but that of 
Muhammad ibn Ibrahim al-Shalahi occurs on the last folio. 
In view of this there appears to be some justification for the 
suggestion that this is the name of the author rather than that 
of the copyist.^ 

Even the nisba or surname of the author or copyist cannof 
be said with any degree of certainty to be Al-Shalahi 

^ Abu Jacoho Joseph ex Almorathorum natione, Hispaniae tunc Regi^ 
exeunte Egirae anno 618, dedicaviV^ Yet in a note on the MS. itself Casiri 
says that the work was written in 701 ( = 1301), 

® Cf. Robles, op. cit., 250. Farmer, Historical Facts for the Arabian 
Musical Influence, 336. 
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Tie text itself suggests Al-Shalajl a 

fomi wMci. is ratter unlikely, unless it is derived from a 
place name. On the other hand, Casiri himself, in a note which 
he has made on the MS., has written Asalalii/ and so the word 
might be Al-Silahi The Sword Bearer ’’),2 although the dots 

of the ^ are distinctly marked in the MS. Whoever 
the author was he was clearly a man of wide reading and 
sound judgment.^ 

§ 3 

If we are uncertain as to the proper nisba of the author or 
copyist as it appears on the MS. in question, the discrepancies 
and incongruities that exist among European writers who 
quote this name are most exasperating. In EusseU’s Natural 
History of Aleppo (London, 1794) he is dubbed Ah^alani 
(Al-Schalany). A Spaniard ’’A It says that the date of the 
work is A.H. 612 (= a.u. 1215) and that it contains the names 
of thirty-one musical instruments in use at that time among 
the Western Arabs ”, and these names are mostly Persian 
Russell’s name and date are wrong to begin with, and the 
instruments were not necessarily those in use among the Arabs 
of the West, but rather those instruments mentioned by the 
legists in both the East and West. That they are '' mostly 
Persian ” by name is not correct. 

In the nineteenth century a fresh form of the name appeared 
in Al-Shalabi (Alschalabi), as we find in the BiograpMe 
Universelle des Musiciens (1835-44) of Fetis. Here the floruit 
of the author is given as ‘‘ a.h. 618 (™a.b. 1415)”! 
Next came Soriano y Fuertes {vide infra) who dubbed our 
author Axalehi, according to the Spanish system of trans- 
literation. The result was that we had a writer in the Musical 

^ He has placed three dots over the “ a ” following the ‘‘ s ”, which 
possibly means that the “ s ” is “ sh 

2 Cf. the Persian Silahdar which has the same meaning. 

® On the MS. Casiri has written : “ Author Magis Juridicus, ac Moralis 
eMy quwm Mmicus,^'* 

4 i, 387. 
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Association Proceedings calling our author both Alscha[la]bi 
and Axalehi.^ Eafael Mitjana, who began by giving him his 
accepted name Al-Shalahi (Es Shalahi) in Le Monde Oriental 
(1906, p. 204), afterwards adopted the form '' Es-Salahi 
(commonly called Alschalabi) in his contribution on Spanish 
music to Lavignac’s Encyclopedic de la Musique (iv, 1925). 
The latter form also occurs in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (3rd edit.) together with the ridiculous date started 
by Fetis, i.e. 1416. 

Lastly, we have the contribution of Jules Kouanet on 
Arabian music to the above mentioned encyclopaedia of 
Lavignac.2 Here we have three writers on music mentioned, 
viz. a Mohamed es Salahi (thirteenth century)”, a 
/‘Mohammed als Chelabi (fourteenth century)”, and a 
“ Mohamoud Ibrahim Axelehi (n.d.) ”. They happen to be 
the one person, viz. Al-Shalahi, of whom we have been 
speaking. 

The faulty list of musical instruments in the work attributed 
to Al-Shalahi as given by Casiri has also been the source of 
many errors. Casiri (1710-1791) was the librarian of the 
Escorial Library, and, in his famous catalogue of the Arabic 
MSS. in that collection, he gave a list of the musical 
instruments, in Arabic, which he found in Al-^alahi. Some 
of the names of these instruments appear to have puzzled 
Casiri with the result that we have some rather strange forms. 
Unfortunately these latter were reproduced by subsequent, 
writers. 

Pigeon de S. Paterne, who contributed the material on 
Arabian music to the Essai sur la musique andenne et moderm 
(Paris, 1780) of J. B. Laborde (1734-1794), was the first to 
pass on the errors of Casiri. He was followed by Kiesewetter 
(1773-1850). He was not an Arabist, but with the assistance 

^ Vols. xxxiii, 31 ; xHv, 27. 

® Lavignac, op. cit., v, 2080, 2743. 
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of the famous orientalist Von Hammer Purgstall (1774- 
1856) he wrote his Die Musik der Araber (Leipsic, 1842), 
Both of these works were held in high esteem in their day, and 
it is not to be wondered at that the statements contained 
therein were accepted without question by non-orientalists. 

Then came M. Soriano y Fuertes (1817-1880), whose two 
books, M'usica Arabe-Espmiola . . . (Barcelona, 1853) and 
Histofia de la Mmica Espanola . . . (Madrid, 1855-9), had 
wide recognition a half-century ago, although discredited 
to-day. In the first of these works Soriano gave a lengthy 
extract on musical instruments from the treatise of Al-Shalahi.^ 
It is doubtful whether he was an Arabist. In all probability 
he derived this extract from some unpublished work of J. A, 
Conde (1766-1820), which was the acknowledged source of his 
extracts from the Kitdb al-mimqi of Al-Farabi, also in the 
Escorial at that period.^ Although this extract exhibits a poor 
translation, even as a summary, yet the names of the musical 
instruments are correctly given, which shows the translator's 
independence of Casiri. In the second of these books Soriano 
changed the transliteration of almost every name of these 
instruments,^ for what reason it is impossible to say. In 
doing this he actually duphcated several instruments as in 

the case of kemer and kabar (jf). 

It is mainly due to the four writers mentioned (Casiri, 
Pigeon de S. Paterne, Kiesewetter, and the later Soriano) 
that numerous authors have been misled over the names of 
Arabian musical instruments.^ It is likely that time would have 
healed these scars had they not been reopened, with even 
further danger, by a more recent writer. I refer to M. Jules 
Eouanet, whose articles in the Encychpedie de la Musique 
of Lavignac must of necessity be accepted on trust by non- 
orientalist musicographers, 

M. Eouanet translates the extract given by Soriano from 

^ pp. 48-57, ® pp, i~ii. ® p. 80-1. 

^ See, for example, Burke, History of S fain (1895), Appendix 3. 
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Spanish into French, although he does not acknowledge his 
source. He adopts his own system (such as it is) of trans- 
literation, which is so inconsistent that he has only added to 
the confusion already made by his predecessors who have 
dealt with Al-ShalahL We get the simple word d^^^in such 
varied forms as duf, dufe, douf, and doufe occurring on two 
consecutive pages (2744-5), whilst mistakes are legion such 
as barbat being transformed into darbety darbit, and doubet. 
This is all the more remarkable when we consider that 
M. Rouanet has actually constructed a special list of oriental 
instruments showing how the same instrument may be found 
tinder different names in Western languages ! 

Here is a table of those instruments which were wrongly 
given by Casiri and his followers, preceded in each case by the 
proper word as found in the manuscript of Al-Shalahi : — ■ 


Al-Shalahj 
(1301) ' 

Casiri 

(1760-70) 

P. DE S. AT ERNE 
(1780) 

Kiesewetter 

(1842) 

Kabar 



X'&X 

Icemer 

Kirdn 

A'X 

o'X 

DlX 

hesan 

‘Azf 



ojc 

orf 

Nay 





Kuba 


XiX 







kais 

Barhat 





Kinndra 




kesarat 

'Artaha 



■ 

gharthabe 


The Kitdb al-imtd^ wal-intifd‘ of Al-Shalahi comprises 
119 folios with 21 closely written lines to each folio. From 
this we see that it is a work of considerable size. It is divided 
into numerous chapters (abwdb) and sections (fusul). The 
second section of the first chapter (foL 12) is a commentary on 
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instrimieiits of music and it begins with a list of tMrty-one 
of these as follows : — 




diiff 

• e 

mi^zaf 

Mj, 

barbat 


ghirbdl 

0 

^azf 


qadlb 


musdjiq 

e 

mizmdf 


shdhm 

jf 

hahar 

^ 1 ♦ 

nmj 


safdqis 


asaj 


qussdba 

0 

sMzdn 

>> 

mizJiar 

(jy. 

buq 

r.ar 

✓* 

kinndra 

:ic > 

'ud 


tabl 


‘artaba 


mbdh 

vr 

hus 


saffdra 

. 

Jdrdn 


huha 

♦ ♦ 

sJiabbdba 


sanj 


%iT 




kaUhdf 

* ^ °!\ 

tunbur 




A brief description of these instruments follows this list 
(fols. 12 v.- 18)5 although very little beyond mere external 
features is furnished. Quite half of these instruments are 
well known to us.^ As for the other half, concerning which we 
badly need information, Al-Shalahi is sparing with words. 
The musafiq, as a musical instrument, appears to have been 

J- See my articles Buq, Duff, MTzaf, Mizmar, Rabab, Tabl, Tunbur, and 
‘Ud in the Encyclopsedia of Islam, 
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ignored by native Arabic lexicographers. Indeed, Al-Shalahi 
himself is not very helpful concerning it. He quotes the 
instrument (together with the abwdq, zammdrdt, Q.nd bardbit) 
as a plural, the singular of which would be misfaqa. Yet we 
have musdjiq (with in the Olossarium Latino-Arabicum 

(tenth century) and musdfiqa in the Vocabulista in Arabico 
(thirteenth century) standing for cimbalum. We conclude 
from this that the musdjiq were metal castanets. We have the 
dual saffdqatdn in the Kitdb al-aghdm (tenth century) d which 
instrument is described by Ibn Ha jar (d. 1565) as consisting 
of round brass plates which are struck together.^ 

The habar, says Al-Shalahi, is a drum (tabl) with one '' head ” 
(wajh), and he identifies it with the asaf. We read the same in 
Al-Jawaliqi (d. 1144) ^ and Ibn Ediallikan (d. 1282),^ but 
neither tells us what the asaf was like. In the Glossarium 
Latino-Arabicum (tenth century) kabar equates with chorus, 
i.e. the Septuagint ^opos* and the Hebrew which 

leaves us as wise as ever. 

The mizhar is said by most of the native Arabic lexico- 
graphers to be another name for the lute {'ud). We have the 
same statement in Al-Mas'udi (d. ca, 957) ^ and Ibn 'Abd 
Eabbihi (d. 940).® Al-Shalahi repeats this on the authority of 
the lexicographers and mentions the bamm as the extreme 
of the strings of the mizhdr ” . Yet, in spite of this, it is doubtful 
if the mizhar was a lute. In the Glossarium Latino-Arabicum 
(tenth century) the terms misiAar (508) and mazhar (562) 
equate tymfanum, and to-day, in both Egypt and 

Turkey, t]ie mazhar is a tambourine.^ Al-Shalahi quotes 
a certain Abu Said al-Nisaburi at some length, who, however, 
does not say {vide Soriano, 53, and Lavignac, 2744) that the 
mizhar was strung in fifths like the lute. Nor does Imrii’uT- 
Qais (d. m. 535) say that it was strung in fifths. Indeed, what 

^ Bulaq edit., v, 75. ® Berlin MS., fol. 19. 

® Kitab al-mu'arrab (ed. Sachau), 131. * Biog, DicL, iv, 272. 

® Prairies d'or, viii, 93. ® Al'^Iqd al4ar%d, iii, 186. 

^ Villoteau, in Descr, de le Egypte, i, 988 j Lavignac, op. cit., v, 3023. 
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tlie poet of Kinda has to say shows that the mizliar could 
scarcely have been a luted 

The Idnm, according to our author, was also another name 
for the lute {'ui) and he quotes the authority of Al-Harbi 
(d. 898) for this statement. The latter also states that it was 
so called because it was placed [in playing] on the breast. 
Al-Shalaln quotes the opinion of Abu 'Ubaid [al-Qasiin ibii 
Sallam] (d. 837) from his Qhanb al-musannaf and that of 
Al-Khattabi (d. 998) from his Gharlh al-hailth, that the 
hirma \vas the singing- woman {mughanniyya) . 

The sanj^ says Al-Shalahi, is a Byzantine (Rmm) instrument,, 
a statement wdiich is certainly incorrect. The Greeks borrowed 
all their harps and necked instruments from their Eastern 
neighbours.^ The Arabs sometimes called it the jank (== Pers. 
Aang), 

The kmthdT opens up an interesting discussion as to the 
origin of the flat-chested guitar in Europe. Hitherto it has 
been argued that the Spanish word guitarra (with t) was 
derived from the Arabic qltdra or qitdra,^ rather than from 
the Greek KiOapa (with j^). It now seems that the Arabic 
words qltdra or qitdra, and even qltdra, were only applied 
when dealing with the Greek or Byzantine instrument, 
whilst Jmi-^dr was given to the Arab instrument. Yet we 
Ipiow from the old nauhdt of Granada that the word hltdra 
or Imitdra wSiS in use by them, ^ the diminutive of which is 
still common to the Ma^rib in kuwaitira.^ Even Al-^alahl 
says that the word kai^dr is post-classical. He quotes a short 
definition of it by Abu Bakr al-Turtu^i (d. 1126), who merely 
says that it is ^ -a stringed instrument’’. More important, 
however, is a verse by Ibn 'Abd Eabbihi (d. 940) in its praise. 

The mi^zaf and are instruments that have evaded a 
clearly cut description by the lexicographers. According to 

^ See his Dhvctn, ed. De Slane, p. .31. 

2 Strabo, Geog,^ x, iii, 17 ; Athenaeus, Deip.t iv, xiv. 

® Farmer, Hist. Facts for the Arabian Musical Influence^ 66, 137. 

^ Majmu‘‘ al-aghani (ed. Yafil). 

s It has been vulgarized into huwUra just as Bulaida has become BUda.. 
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iJ-Farabi tlie plural ma' dzif stoodi for instruments with open 
strings.^ Al-Shalahi quotes the Qadi Abul-Fadl, saying that 
the ma'dzif are such types as the hardbit (sing, harbat) and the 
%rdn (sing. 'air). 

Yet when Al-Shalahi deals with the ‘air, which he does in 
half a dozen words, he tells us that it was the drum (tabl), a 
definition confirmed by the lexicographers Al-SagJiani 
(d. 1216) and Al-Firuzabadi (d. 1414). Could the word ‘air 
be a mistake for lair ? When the Arabs borrowed words from 
the Greek they frequently adopted varied forms, as we have 
seen in KiOdpa. The same thing happened to Anpa, which 
became both lur and lurd,^ and it is not improbable therefore 
that lair was another form. If this conjecture is correct, one 
can appreciate how the lute (barbat) and the Ijn^e {lair, lur, 
pi. Urdn) were counted among the ma‘dzif. 

The hinndra offers a similar difficulty. Al-^alahi quotes 
a passage which says that the kinndrdt are ‘Iran ( = Urdn) with 
another opinion that they are tambourines (dufuf). Appeal to 
native lexicographers on this question is of small avail. 
According to them the hinndra could be either a lute {‘ud), 
a pandore {tunbur), a drum (to6Z), or a tambourine {duff). 
One inclines to the view that it was a stringed instrument 
like the Hebrew hinndr, from which word, or the Aramaic 
fcmom, the Arabic is derived.^ 

Tk^'artaha, says our author, was also another name for the 
lute ('tlc^). He quotes from the Kitdb al-gharibain of [Abu 
‘Ubaid] al-Harawi (d. 1010), which says that the lute had 
four names, viz. hinndra, ‘artaba, barbat, and mizJiar. Yet the 
native lexicographers tell us that the ‘artaba was either 
a lute ('wcl), a Persian lute {barbat), a pandore {tunbur), an 
hour glass-shaped drum {huba), or an Abyssinian drum 
{tabl al-habasha). 

The ^dJiln, we are informed, ‘‘is a species of musical 

^ Kosegarten, Liber cantilenarum, 110. 

^ Mafatih al-^ulum, 236 ; Al-Mas‘udi, Prairies d'or, viii, 91. 

® See Farmer, Hist, of Arabian Musk, p. 5. 
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instrument’', wMch species we are not told, but on the 
authority of the immn Abu Khamix we learn that the word is 
post-classical. The opinion has been expressed elsewhere ^ 
that the instrument was similar to that used by our tabor 
{tabl) and pipe (shdhm) players. 

Concerning the safdqis, we are treated to the learned opinion 
of Abu 'Abdallah al-MazinI (d. 1169), but one is as wise before 
as after reading it on the matter of the identity of the instru- 
ment, but under the article Mba we read that certain of the 
companions of Al-Shafi'i (d. 820) said the safdqis was " an 
instrument like the kiiba of the muMiannatMn As for the 
Mmn we are given no clue to its identity. The qadlb is passed 
over in a like manner, although in this case Al-Shalahi avers 
that it is " well known ”, a circumstance which may absolve 
him from the omission of a description. Fortunately we know 
that the qaddh was a rhythmic wand used by early musicians 
and Qur’an readers. 

Al-Shalahi makes reference to many of these instruments 
in other sections of this treatise, especially on fols. 78-83, with 
copious extracts from kadlth and poetry, much of the latter 
being of value because the writings of many of the authors 
quoted have been lost. 

§6 

In Soriano’s, or rather Conde’s, translation from Al-Shalahi ^ 
we have the following extract on the haiAdr : — 

" La Kithara 6 Guitarra es un instrumento muy celebre : 
Abu Beker el Tortosi, 6 de Tortosa, dice es que de cinco 
cuerdas dobles, y su armonia comparable a la del Laud; 
y por tanto uno de los mejores instrumentos. Algunos lo 
estiman como recibido de los cristianos ; pero nuestros 
poetas le mencionan mucho ; y por tanto, y el saberse que 
su nombre verdadero en Arabe es Miurabi, se le debe 
estimar como nacional.” 

^ The Legacy of Islam, 360. 

2 Soriano, Musica Arabe-Espanola, p. 54. For a French translation of 
this passage see Lavignac, MncylopMie de la Musique, v, 2745. 
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This alleged translation from Al-Shalahi once led me to 
state ^ that the original Arabic name for the kai^dr, hltam, 
qjtara^ etc., was mumhha\ because it appeared to me that this 
was the word intended by Soriano in miurahi. My reasons for 
this were as follows. Although I was not then acquainted with 
the original text of Al-Shalahi, I found that Soriano had also 
used the word miurabi in reference to a pandore (tunbur) in 
his translation from the Madrid MS. of the Eitdb al-musiqi 
of Al-Farabi.^ Eeference to the Arabic text of the latter, as 
given by Kosegarten,^ revealed that the Arabic word for 

Soriano's miurabi was Kosegarten considered the 

work incorrect and substituted I also felt that 

the word was wrong and, having Soriano’s miurabi in 
mind, I surmised that the word was or which 

would refer to a fourfold strung instrument or a rectangular 
one. The name murabba' is known in connection with a 
musical instrument of a flat-chested rectangular type, and 
we have pictorial representations to confirm the existence 
of such a type, as I have explained elsewhere.^ 

However, when I was able to consult the original work of 
Al-Shalahi, I found that the statements attributed to Abu 
Bakr al-Turtu^i by Soriano were without the slightest 
foundation. This writer does not mention that the kai^dr 
had five double strings, nor is there any reference to miurabi 
or any similar word being the original Arabic name of the 
kaithdr, as I partly acknowledged in 1930.^ 

Since that date I have been able to look further into this 
matter, Al-Farabi describes in detail two pandores— the 

^ History of Arabian Music, 16 ; Historical Fa/its for the Arabian Musical 
Influence, 66. 

2 p. 25. 

® Kosegarten, Lib. Cant., 45. 

* JBAS. (1930), 780-1, See the mardbba {= murabha^) mentioned and 
delineated by Niebuhr, Voyage in Arabic (1776), i, 144 : Tab. xxvi. This 
is actually a viol (rahdh). 

® JBA8. (1930), 781. 
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tmbur ahbagMddt (pandore of BagMad) and the tunbur^ 
al-hhimsdm (pandore of Khorassan). In two places also he 
speaks of another pandore, which in the Leyden MS. of 
Al-Farabi’s book, as read by Kosegarten, is the tunbur 
muhmtl. As we have seen, Kosegarten rejected muhmtl and 
substituted baghdaM. On the other hand, Baron d’Erlanger 

reads the word in the Leyden MS. as 

but he rejects this word in favour of mdivard'l so 

that the tmibur al-mdtvard% would mean the pandore of 

Transoxiana.^ 

It is possible, however, that another word may be 
substituted. In the Mafdtlh aViilum of Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad al-I^wrarizmi (tenth century) we read about a tmibm 

al-fmzdm cilrf' which \ve are told is the bagMddd 

instrument.^ In the British Museum MS.^ of this work 
the word is written (sic) and in the Berlin Library 

MS.^ it appears as from which we can see that 

there is almost as feasible a claim for mlzdm as mirdM, 
We certainly know from Vuller’s Lexicon Persico-Latinum 
that mlmtjvi was applied to ‘'singers who exercise their 
profession from generation to generation ”, and we even 
find the term mlrdthan being given to “ a singing-girl of a 
caste who only sing before women”, but mlzdnl is to be 
preferred for these reasons. A MS. in the present 'writer’s 
possession, adverted to elsewhere,^ refers to this “ measured 
pandore ”, The passage runs as follows : — 

“ And the pandore came from the Sabi’a [Sabians] who 
measured the earth, and so it [the pandore] was called the 
‘measured tunbur' {tunbur abmizdnl]. And it had two 
strings or more, and it is made of a gourd by the peasantry 
who play the songs of idolatry upon it.” 

^ R. d’Erlanger, La mmique arabe, i, 43, 45, 312. 

^ 3Iafatih al’Olum (ed. Van Vloten), 237. 

3 Add. 2524.' * Landberg, 1051. « JEAS. (1928), 513. 
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Tliat this refers to the tunhur ahbagMadl is extremely 
probable becatise this instrument had a scale, determined by 
'' frets (dasdMn), which was arrived at by dividing a string 
into forty equal parts and, for this reason, could rightly be 
called the measured pandore Further, as Al-Farabi 
tells us, this scale was a pagan one (he calls the frets the 
dasdtm al-jdhiliyya), and in his day '' pagan melodies '' {alhdn 
ahjdMliyya) were played on this pandored 

Note 

pp. 346, 350. SJiizdn may be a copyist’s error for 

Mzdk This latter is another form of the Persian 

sBshdk, sM^ak, skdshah, ghi^ak, gjn^ak, etc., which was a 
viol of the kamdnja type. See Farmer, Studies in Oriental 
Musical Instruments, i, 76; JRA8,, 1929, p. 494, pi vii; 
Ency, of Islam, s.v, ^'rabab.” 

^ Leyden MS., No. 1427, fol. 62 et seq. ; Kosegarten, Lib. cant., 89 ; 
Land (in Actes . . . Int. Congres des Orientalistes Unu en 1883, i, 107 ; 
^ R. d’Erlanger, op. cit,, 218. 

235, ' ■ 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

PSALM XXXV, V. 16. THE MEANING OF 

Psalm xxsv, v. 16, has not been explained yet. The verse 
reads : ID'Jty pin "SJna. The apparently 

insuperable difficulty is offered by tbe word This 

word lias been the despair of translators and commentators. 
The Septuagint seems to cause to merge into 

Rashi compares of 1 Kings xvii, v. 12, which means 
“cake"’, and thinks of mocking for the sake of eating and 
drinking. Ibn-Ezra suggests : mocking is to them like 
“eating a cake”. Kinihi quotes, in addition to two other 
explanations (“ vain talk ” and “ a figure of speech for evil 
design and evil deed ”), the interpretation of “cake” 
and adds: “That means: men who enjoy themselves and 
people who indulge in pleasure.” The Authorized Version 
translates : “ With hypocritical mockers 

in feasts,” and the Revised Version: “Like the profane 
mockers in feasts.” The translation of the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version is based on Kimhi. Franz 
Delitzsch, Die Psalmen, 5th ed. (1894), takes to mean 
cake ” and translates : ''In der Weise 

gemeiner Kuchen-Witzler ” (p. 276 ; see also p. 282 and 
p. 283). “Kuchen-Witzler” strikes one as very odd. 
Practically all the more recent commentators regard the 
text as corrupt and suggest emendations. See Baethgen, 
Die Psalmen, 3rd ed. (1904), p. 100 ; Briggs, The Booh of 
Psalms (L.C.G., 1906), pp. 302 and 312; Duhm, Die Psalmen, 
2nd ed. (1922), p. 143 ; Kittel, Die Psalmen, 5th and 6th ed. 
(1929), p. 130. Gunkel, Die Psalmen (1926), p. 149, gives up 
the text as senseless (“ ein fruher viel hin und her gedeuteter, 
aber, wie jetzt allgemein zugegeben, vollig sinnloser Text ”). 
Ed. Konig, Die Psalmen (1927), p. 389, retains the meaning of 
“cake” for and follows Rashi. Barnes, The Psalms 
(1931), p. 173, says : “ The meaning of the Hebrew is uncertain. 
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the text being probably corrupt.” The Americau-Jewish 
translation of the Holy Scriptures renders 
“ With the profanest mockeries of backbiting.” ''Backbiting’' 
is apparently based on one of Kimhi's interpretations figure 
of speech for evil design and evil deed ”). 

I should like to suggest the following explanation. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, Tractate BeracJioth, 4:6b, occurs the phrase 
/TS means "because he shows 

him ”, that is, " communicates with him.” On Rashi 

says: anWiliKa*] DiTT 2 DWID "They show 

with their hands and with their fingers by hinting”. 
thus means "hint”, "gesture”. JinDS rvb there- 

fore means : " Because he shows him (communicates with 
him) by gesture.” JinSD meaning "hint”, "gesture” 
also occiu’s in the Tractate Hagigah, 6b. Levy, NEW., vol. 3, 
p. 70, gives for JinSS the explanation of Rashi. Jastrow, in 
his Dictionary, p. 757, translates JinO ‘'drawing figures in 
the air”, "gesture”. I suggest that in Psalm xxxv, 
V. 16, is the same word as hi Berachoth s^nd Hagigah 
and means "hint”, "gesture”. H and p interchange. Cf. 
also Jin " to draw round ”, " to make a circle ” {BDB., 
p. 295) and in NH. " to draw a circle ” (BDB., p. 728). 
Cf. also in Talmudic Hebrew "a circle” and 
" a cake ” ; see Levy and Jastrow, s.v. Of. also JJj; (or 
jllj?) (1) "to draw”, (2) "to make a cake ”, and (or 
Jin) (1) "to draw a circle ”, (2) " to celebrate a festival”; 
see Levy and Jastrow, s.v. " To draw ” is common to both 
words. The basic meaning of JlhJi and is, apparently, 
" the drawing, or pulling, of faces.” Hence the meaning of 
" hint ”, " gesture ”. A gesture may be quite harmless, 
and a gesture may be ironical or malicious, evil. In Psalm 
xxxv, V. 16, the malicious, evil gesture is meant, which, 
however, had on the surface a flattering aspect. "'Djnn 
would therefore mean "with the flatterings (or 
simulations, hypocrisies) of the mockings of (by) gesture”. 
What mockings by gesture are we see from Prov. vi, 13 : 
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(the man of iniquity) “ winketh. with his eyes, speaketh with 
his feet, maketh signs with his fingers See also Prov. x, 
V. 10. . 

It may be that JIJia (instead of JIHO) was chosen by the 
Psalmist because of the alliteration (JlJiSS ‘'Jpb) ; see my 

article in the Expository Times, May, 1932. It is interesting 
to note that according to the Massora Oclila iv’OcJila 
in Psalm xxxv, v. 16, has a different meaning from in 
1 Kings xvii, v. 12 ; see Delitzsch and Baethgen, loe. cit. 
But it does not say what meaning it has. It only says 

'(■’in. ^ . 

'Sin is st. cstr. of JTjlh- Cf- from 7j?S. 'BIH 

seems to have here more the later Hebrew meaning of fjjH 
“to be insincere, to flatter”, HSlin “hypocrisy”, “dis- 
honesty ”, “flattery” ; see Levy and Jastrow, s.v. '“ip pin 
has probably more a contemptnous, a sneering 
meaning (rejoicing over the misfortune of the Psalmist) ; cf. 
Lamentations ii, v. 16. The enemies of the Psalmist simulated 
sympathy, but in their hearts they were rejoicing over his 
downfall, (See my explanation of Psalm xxxv, v. 15, in my 
article in the Expository Times, 1932.) Now they make 
gestures and wink to one another. Some people might mistake 
these gestures and think that they indicate sympathy with 
the afflicted Psalmist. This is contained in Bnt no, 

these gestures are, in fact, mocking gestures, 

"hp pin kaves no doubt as to what their gestures 
intend to convey. 

We also understand now better v. 19. 

Ipttt corresponds to in v. 15, and (Sn) DJn 
jy corresponds to jnp'JS in v. 16. What Duhm and 
Gunkel say on this verse falls away. Qjn is parallel 

to Ipty Q^nd is absolutely necessary, and is 

parallel to has also its effect on jy llilp''. 

The translation of Psalm xxxv, v. 16, would therefore be : 
With the hypocrisies of mockings by gesture they gnash 
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against me tlieir teeth.” Or, simpler, with hypocritical 
mockings by gesture they gnash against me their teeth.” 
Instead of ''mockings by gesture” one could also say 
" mocking gesticulations ”. The brevity and expressiveness 
of j)pf2 are inimitable. 

I believe I may say that the meaning of is now clear, 
and that Psalm xxxv, v. 16, is satisfactorily explained. 

236 , Samuel Daiches. 


A CURIOUS DREHEM TABLET 

The fragment published here was shown to me by Mr. E. T. 
Leeds, Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum. It is in the 
possession of the Rev. Kenneth Parsons. The tablet is broken 
across the middle, leaving only the bottom of the obverse 



and the top of the reverse. Among the innumerable Drehem 
(Duraihem) tablets now published, this fragment offers 
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unusual difficulties mentioned in the notes below. Ordinarily 
a text of this kind would not be considered worth publishing, 
but the new ideograms and maimer of writing well-known 
words attracted my attention. It is obvious that Assyriologists 
do not yet know all the peculiarities of the Drehem texts. 


1. sag-nig-ga-ra-kam 

2. sag-bi-ta 

3. 8 ^^^'dag 

4. ga-nun su-zu-gar-ra-ka 

tur-ra 

5. 130 ^ 

6. 4 sa umu ^ gibil. 

7. .... . 

8. 40(?)^^^^Ex§E7 

9. 4-mas ^ tur-ra 

10. gir A-gu 


1. The total.^ 

2. Therein, 

3. eight chairs,^ 

4. brought into the sanct- 

uary suzugarra ^ ; 

6. one hundred and thirty 
beams. 

6. Four jars ® of fine new 

oil. 

7 . .... . 

8. Forty . . . 

9. brought into the emaL 

10. The inspector was Agu. 


^ rii namkurif see Thureau-Dangin, Inventaire, i, p. 19, n. 1. 

2 .(7^^dag. See <7i^"dag — dag, a§ti (— huss'il), tu§ (=: a^abu), diir-gar 
hussu), and d.kg = suhtUy seat, abode (Meissner, SAI. 3869), all 5 = 
gi^dig, KBo, i, 42, v. 6~9 ; Deimel, Lexikon, No. 280, 13, erroneously read 
gis-pdff net in this syllabary. 

® Apparently a noun, and name of the ganunu. But §u-zu-gar — sutlumu^ 
to give to, entrust ? nam-tar-ra-zu ana-gim su-zu-gar-ra . . . = si-ma4U’ 
ka ki~ma Anim su-uUlu-ma-lat^ “ Thy fate has been bestowed upon thee 
even as Ann,” PBS. x®. No. 8, 5~6. Perhaps ^u-zu gar-ra^ “ was put 
into thy hand,” and gar = iutlumu, hence [ana kati-ka\ to be restored 
after sutlmnat ? 

^ See Genouiilac, T8A. 26, i, 1 ; AUotte de la Fuye, DP. 436, i, 1. 

5 Written GI§ + KISAL == Samnu. Of. Qudea Cyl. B, 3, 19. 

® This proves that sa — kannu, Meissner, SAI. 1938. 

^ This sign, Deimel, Lexikon, No. 261, with value a-ra-ag = arhu, naspahu, 
means “ granary ” ; with value u-si == hi-ri-tii, and karitu, granary. KAB. 
178, vi, 68 has this sign, where v Raw. 48, iv, 36 has grain. 

® Sign MA§. So also in Agade texts from Kish. But Chiera, Lex. Texts, 
109, i, 12 ; 100, ii, 10, e-bar, in the Idgr. for 4angu. Here e-mas is the name 
of a building or temple. 
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11., . 5 . ^ ■ 11. Five . . , , 

12. a-bi ud 2 53 gad ' 12. ' their wage for two days 

is fifty-three linen 
garments. 

252 , ■ S. LaNOBON. 


A NOTE ON THE MANELESS HORSE IN ANCIENT CHINA 

Among the reviews of boolis in the present number of the 
JoTONAL is a short one of Professor Yetts’s Essay on the 
Horse as a Factor in Early Chinese History, by me. The last 
paragraph of this review contains a statement which requires 
more supporting evidence to justify it than there was space 
to provide it where it should naturally have appeared. The 
statement afiects fig. 1 of the essay, which figure displays 
the passage from the archaic picture of a horse to the ultimate 
modern form of the character ma. The progressive stages 
are illustrated by ten designs ranged in three horizontal 
lines, each design marked by a letter of the alphabet from 
A to J. We are concerned here only with the two, B and C. 

These are ^ and both occurring only on the 
B c 

Honan Bones. 

As to B, there is no question. The head and its muzzle, the 
hoofs indicated by the short lines, the trifid tail, and especially 
the mane, mark it out as the horse. As to C, however, matters 
are not so clear, though there is a general resemblance, and 
the tail is identical. But the head differs appreciably, the 
hoofs are not marked, and, an important point, there is no 
mane. This type is found far more rarely than that with the 
mane, and it had gradually raised some doubt in my mind, 
when I noticed one inscription which runs (assuming, for the 
moment, the equivalence of the maneless form with ma 


^ I do not understand this line. 
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horse in modern Chinese, ^ 4^ 3E ^ chia wu 

wang wang chu ma ; here the bone is broken off, leaving part 
of a character visible which was probably one of the old 
variantsof ^ ^25^ '' son'’. The English of the above sentence 
would run On the day OMa-wu the Emperor set out to hunt 

horses . . The alleged horse is written ^ . The 

quarry is maneless, no hoofs are indicated, and the head is 
distinctly peculiar and can hardly be called a fair rendering 
of a horse's head. The passage occurs on p. 3 of Lo Chen-yii's 
Ym Hsil Shu ChH Tsing Hua, and I may add that it forms 

part of a long text in which an unquestionable horse, 

preceded by an archaic form of ^ cKe chariot " or cart ", 
follows the maneless animal after a few intermediate w^ords, 
ill the adjoining left-hand column. These two figures in the 
same text and so close together, differ, it will be conceded, 
rather markedly. 

Now this record of an imperial hunt piqued my curiosity 
at the same time that it suggested a line tow^ards a possible 
solution of doubts. The brief records of these hunting 
expeditions of the Yin-Shang sovereigns are not infrequent 
on the Honan Relics, and, as the maneless character in question 
is much less common than the maned type, a scrutiny of all 
those passages where the words ‘' hunt " {chu) or “ catch " 
(huo) occur in connection with either the maned or the 
maneless beasts, should produce rather more instances of the 
former type than of the latter. I therefore resolved to start 
on a hunting expedition of my own, knowing only too well 
how less than moderate the pace must be. This tiresome 
and time-consuming pursuit being now accomplished, and 
the relevant passages verified so far as the references to the 
originals are given (which is not always the case), the following 
is the result. The works consulted are the Fu Shih Yin ChH 
Lei Tsuan M ^ ^ M of Wang Hsiang ^ ^ ; 

the Yin Hsu Wen Tzic Lei Pien ^ M S. of 
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Shang Ch’eng-tsu ^ a special pupil of Lo Clieii-yii ; 

the Tin Cli'i Pu TziT ^ M h i?? of Jung Keng ^ ^ j 
the Ku Chou Fien of Tadasuke Takada ; and my own 
collection of Honan Eelics. 

Nine examples are the outcome of the search. They will 
be found as follows : in Lo Chen-yii’s Yin Hsu Shu CP% 
chilan 2, p. 28 (on p. 96 of his Yin Hsu Shu Ch'i IPao Shih^ 
Lo transcribes ^ , huo ma i, adding “ and wolves 4 ; 

ibid .5 ch. iv, 47 ; ibid., vii, 34 ; ibid,, vii, 41, two examples ; 
ibid., hou fien, Jt, p. 30, two examples ; Yin Hsil Shu GPi 
Tsing Hua, p. 3, see above, p, 361 ; lastly, in my collection 
(H, 862) we find huo “capture’', followed by the maneless 
form and the numeral 6. 

The net result of this search, then, is that the words for 
chasing or capturing, or both together, are not found con- 
nected with the maned and undoubted horse, but where they 
do occur, always with the maneless beast. What beast this 
was, l am unable to say, but the evidence seems to show that 
it could not have been a horse, and there I must leave it. 

L. C. Hopkins. 
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The Cambeidge Shortee History of India. Edited by 

H. H. Dodwell. 8x6, pp. xix + 970. London : 

Cambridge University Press, 1934. 125. M, 

Tbis useful little book, wbile based upon tbe Cambridge 
History of India, is something more than a mere summary of 
the larger work. It is divided into three sections, each the 
task of a separate author who has felt himself free to permit 
himself a certain individuality both as to selection and as to 
treatment. The result is on the whole good. 

The Cambridge Shorter History of India naturally challenges 
comparison with the Oxford History of India, written by the 
late Professor Vincent Smith; but it is not easy, on such 
a comparison, to do full justice to either work. The earlier 
editions of Vincent Smith were marred by certain crudities 
of judgment that offended Indian sentiment ; while the harsh 
and staccato style was a cause of stumbling to many readers. 
But in my opinion it still remains, particularly in its latest 
edition, as incomparably the best one-volume History of 
India that can be put into the hands of a student. For the 
use of the beginner the Cambridge Shorter History has certain 
obvious disadvantages. There are no bibliographies for ready 
reference at the end of chapters, which also lack a chronological 
summary. There is no variety of type to assist in the discovery 
of a passage read and only vaguely remembered. The 
appearance of each page recalls a page of the Cambridge 
History of India — a beautiful and a dignified page ; but not 
a page upon which it is very easy for a student to find quickly 
what he is seeking. 

As against these disadvantages, the Cambridge Shorter 
History possesses very solid merits. It is the work of three 
specialists, each treating of his own period. It not merely 
incorporates the results of the latest historical research in 
India, but is ab initio based upon these results — a very different 
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tiling. This statement is particularly applicable to tbe first 
section of the book, written by Mr. J. Allan, of tke Coins and 
Medals Department of tbe British Museum; but it is also 
true of the second section, which is the work of Sir Wolseley 
Haig. British scholars are not always familiar with the results 
of recent research undertaken in India by Indian graduates, 
many of whose '' finds ’’ are printed in comparatively obscure 
publications ; but in this instance, at least, the common 
charge of insularity, so frequently levelled by Indian workers 
against those British writers who deal with Indian history, 
would be hard to sustain. 

Professor Dodwell's handling of the British period is, like 
all his work, lucid and competent. I do not agree with him in 
his treatment of the relationship between the Crown and the 
Indian States : for he seems to me to bridge the gulf between 
the language of the Treaties and Engagements, and the current 
practice of the Political Department, by holding the Treaties 
to be obsolescent and by finding in the solemn Proclamations 
confirming them little more than B>facon de parler. My own 
view of the matter is that, in the past, Treaties were broken 
because it was found in practice either inconvenient or 
impossible to observe them ; but that breaches were the 
exception and w^ere powerless to affect the true constitutional 
relationship, which is with the Crown, and only with the 
Government of India q^la Crown iVgent. Incidentally, this 
serves to explain how an Indian Prince can with perfect good 
faith protest his loyalty to the Throne and Person of His 
Majesty the Mug while difiering acutely from the policy of 
the Government of India— a position at once annoying and 
illogical in the eyes of many British officials. But the difference 
between Professor Dodwell and myself is of long-standing, and 
I will not pursue it here. I should like, if I may, to record my 
admiration of his sldll and learning, both as a contributor to, 
and as the editor of, this excellent little volume. 

F. Rushbrook Williams. 
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The Horse : A Factor in Early Chinese History. By 
W. Perceval Yetts. Offprint from Eurasia 
Septentrionalis Antiqua, ix (1934). 9| x 7|-, pp. 25 

(231--255), figs. 11. 

the Chmese first came upon the historic scene they 
knew only that equine stock commonly called the Mongolian 
pony, or more exactly the horse of the Steppes. This in its 
most tjrpical form, whether the truly '' wild ” Tarpan, or 
merely a feral race, is that discovered by the Eussian traveller 
Prjevalski in Dzungaria, about 1880. Professor Yetts gives a 
good photograph of one of this breed in the possession of the Duke 
of Bedford. But it is with a stock of very different character 
that Professor Yetts mostly concerns himself and to the 
history of which he calls our attention in several valuable 
pages, relying on certain chapters of the Historical Memoirs, 
of Ssii-ma Chhen. Briefly stated, the Han Emperor Wu, 
who ascended the Chinese throne in 140 b.c., greatly desired 
to possess the excellent horses ” he had learnt were bred in 
the Far Western realm of Ta Yuan, or Ferghana, and Yetts 
does not doubt that the Emperor’s motive was to acquire the 
means of meeting and beating the cavalry of the ever-present 
Hsiung-nu menace. Eventually, after two campaigns, and 
the loss of vast numbers of the unfortunate Chinese soldiery, 
and after a transaction wherein an ill-fated Chinese Princess 
was the consideration for 1,000 head of superior horses ”, 
a bartering deal which disappointed the Emperor, the latter 
did obtain supplies of the “ supernatural ” or blood- 
sweating ” steeds (What the true import of* this curious 
expression is remains unexplained.) But after the successive 
passages of this potential of the Imperial Cavalry force 
dreamed of and so greatly desiderated by the Han sovereign, 
there seems to have been created a sort of Easterly draught, 
such as follows for the pedestrian the passing of a swift motor 
car. And on this seeming drang nacJi Osten were borne, so 
Professor Yetts suggests, the germs of certain Greek or 
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Hellenistic cultural influences, and more particularly perhaps 
certain artistic themes (illustrated in the last two figures of 
the pages under review), such as, for instance, that of 
confronted animal forms, that very ancient formula which has 
persistently survived in Europe even in the usage of Heraldic 
Arms. Thus infected from the Far West, the Chinese mentality 
easily succumbed to the enervating attractions of Indian 
Buddhism. 

A few words remain to be said on Fig. 1 of this interesting 
essay. This figure strikingly exhibits the result of metamorphic 
stylization of the original picture of a horse. One feature that 
persists, however, even when disguised, is the mane. On the 
Honan Bones it is sometimes curtailed to a single stroke. Now 
the third example, marked C, lacks any indication of the mane, 
and it seems certain, modern Chinese authority notwith- 
standing, that this type does not represent a horse. It can be 
proved from the Bone inscriptions that if it did so the Yin- 
Shang sovereigns must have hunted the wild Brjevalski horses 
on the plains of Honan, which seems incredible. 

A, 277. L. C. Hopkins. 

Lady Precious Stream. An old Chinese play done into 
English according to its traditional style. By S. 1. 
Hsiung. With a preface by Lascelles Abercrombie. 
pp. 163. Price 8s. 

According to Bazin, ^ it was the Jesuit missionary Premare 
who, by translating in 1731 and publishing in 1736 Forphelin 
de lafamille de Tchao, Gist revealed to the West the existence 
of the Chinese theatre. This same play attracted the notice 
of Voltaire, who said in a preface to it : Tout est de la 
clarite la plus lumineuse.”^ Since then various plays have 
appeared at intervals translated by foreigners, but here is 
one done into English by a Chinese himself, to which Voltaire’s 
description would equally apply. 

^ Bazin, A. P, L., Thedtre CMmis, p. xlvi, Paris, 1838. 

“ Voltaire, VorpMin de la Chines p. viii, Paris, 1755. 
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The Westerner is nsnally at a disadvantage in a Chinese 
theatre : his ignorance of the language and conventions, the 
distractions of orchestra, property man, and audience are 
too much for him, but the Chinese themselves enjoy it. 
Xow that the story of Lady Precious Stream is before us, we 
are able to understand the attractiveness of Chinese 
drama, and are indebted to Mr. Hsiung for his excellent 
translation. '' Nowhere,” says one critic, '' is the genius of 
the East more clearly manifested than in the theatre.” ^ 
There is certainly a touch of genius in the way this play has 
been translated for an English audience. 

The play shows conclusively that in spite of the caperings 
and posturings we see at the Chinese theatre the drama is not 
so artificial as we might have imagined it to be. There is a 
very human side to it which shows the Chinese as they really 
are. A notice sometimes displayed in front of the Chinese stage 
says : “ You may consider the performance true or false : it 
is always an image of life and of its conclusions.” In reading 
Lady Precious Stream, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie evidently 
felt that the characters in it knew more about life than we 
do. He says : ‘‘ These charming people . . . have a secret which 
we have not : it is the secret of how to live.” We all wish 
to know that, and might read the play with profit. We 
should also find pleasure in the illustrations by Chinese artists. 

Lady Precious Stream first appeared on the London stage 
on Wednesday, 28th November, 1934, at the Little Theatre, 
John Street, Adelphi. It was well received, and favourably 
reviewed by the leading London Press. 

A. 257. J. H. Pratt. 

^ Ananda Coomaraswamy in preface to Dancing and the Drama^ by 
Stella Bloch, New York, 1922. 
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Annual Biblioqraphy of Indian Archjsolooy for the 
Year 1932. Kern Institute Publications, voL to. 
12 X 9|, pp. X + 178, pis. 10, figs. 7. Piiblislied witii 
tbe aid of tlie Government of Netherlands India and 
with the support of the Imperial Government of India. 
Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1934. 

Only a couple of months after the appearance of his rewew 
of the Annual BibliogmjAuj of Indian Archseology for the Year 
1931,^ the present vrriter had the great pleasure to receive from 
the Kern Institute another magnificent volume of that same 
series, covering the archaeological work performed within India 
and neighbouring countries in 1932. Although economical 
conditions are not especially favourable to undertakings of 
this sort, Professor Vogel and his collaborators have still 
succeeded in maintaining the same high standard that 
characterized the previous volumes of the series. Neither the 
fact that there are now ten plates instead of twelve nor the 
decrease in the entries of the bibliography proper can detract 
from the value of this exceedingly important publication. 
To the average reader it may perhaps even surpass its 
predecessors in interest ; for the reports on new archeological 
investigations and discoveries that form the introduction of 
the volume are even more numerous and, at least partly, 
more detailed than they used to be. 

The first pages of the introduction are, as seems only natural, 
devoted to an article on Mohenjo Daro, written by Professor H. 
Frankfort, the excavator of Tell Asmar. His paper is composed 
in a very illuminating way and seems to necessitate the 
conclusion that the people of Mohenjo Daro were in some way 
culturally connected with the early inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia. It is quite possible that they may both repre- 
sent the various stages of an exodus of unknown clans from 
the inner of Iran, some of whom went westwards while other 
ones turned their faces towards the Indus Valley. There 
remains, however, always the question whether Iran was not 
1 Cf. JMAS., 1934, p. 404 sq. 
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simply a lialting place during a more extensive and prolonged 
series of wanderings, wMcli carried innumerable peoples from 
tlie plains of ISTortliern and Central Asia towards the south, 
the west, and the east. Such was the idea cherished by the 
late J. de Morgan ; and it cannot be denied that it carries 
a certain amoimt not only of probability but even of 
conviction. 

Professor Frankfort has been happy enough to discover, 
amongst the ruins of Tell Asmar, a little hoard of various 
objects which were undoubtedly imported from the Indus 
Valley and seem to belong to a period about 2500 b.c. This, 
of course, affords a possibility of dating the finds of Mohenjo 
Daro and endorses an opinion, which even the present writer 
has ventured to hold, in spite of his almost total lack of 
archaeological knowledge, viz. that the dates adopted by 
Sir John Marshall and his collaborators are somewhat 
exaggerated. Unfortunately we cannot tell what were the 
exact racial affinities of the founders of Mohenjo Daro, 
though we are apt to assert that they had neither Aryan nor 
Austro-Asiatic connections. As long as the much debated 
question of the origin of the Dravidians- — which nowadays 
means little more than the speakers of Dra vidian languages — 
is still an unsolved problem, there seems little hope that we 
shall arrive at any convincing results concerning the people 
of the Indus civilization. 

That the religion of the Mohenjo Daro people was “ hardly 
distinguishable from certain aspects of modern Hinduism 
is the favourite thesis of Sir John Marshall ; and to 
Professor Frankfort such a thesis seems quite imequi vocal. 
With great diffidence the present writer would, however, 
venture to disagree with these prominent authorities. It is 
quite true that there seem to exist in the Indus Valley in- 
dubitable traces of the cult of a Mother Goddess who may or 
may not be immediately connected with the Great Mothers of 
S 3 Hia, Asia Minor, Egypt, etc. It is also quite true that the 
lower strata of what we call Hinduism are absolutely brimful 

JKAS. APHIL 1935. 24 
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of '' Mother Goddesses though they are admittedly of a 
less imposing nature. And higher Hinduism at least partly 
centres around a great and terrible goddess, whom we may 
call Kali, Diirga, or a dozen other names ; but her origin is 
somewhat obscure, and it cannot be sufficiently well proved 
that she has got anything to do either with the Mother Goddess 
of Mohenjo Daro or with the mothers protecting the countries 
bordering upon the Mediterranean.^ That the three»faced 
god of Mohenjo Daro should be an early aspect of the Siva 
Pampati remains to be proved. And, unfortunately, the origin 
of the connection between Siva and Kali is still a total puzzle, 
for there are no traces indicating that Siva was once the 
youthful son and lover of the great Mother Goddess. His 
own prehistory is still obscure, and, though it is well possible 
that he may also have certain Western connections, no proofs 
of such-lilm affinities have so far been forthcoming. 

The human figure with bull’s horns, etc., known from two 
Mohenjo Daro seals, has been dealt with by Prof essor Frankfort 
on p. 10. Quite lately Professor F. 0. Schrader ^ had also 
dealt with a horned god, viz. the figure surrounded by wild 
animals whom Sir John Marshall took to be a prototype 
of ^iva. Professor Schrader, mth great ingeniousness, has 
tried to connect this type with the cross-legged, stag-horned 
god of the famous Gundestrup vessel in the Museum of 
Copenhagen, a god of undoubtedly Celtic connections.^ 
However, Messrs. Frankfort and Schrader both seem to have 
committed the same sort of oversight. Horned gods and 
demons are known to nearly every religion of earth ; and such 
being the case the appearance of human figures carrying horns 
cannot be taken as eo ipso proving religious or cultural 
affinities between peoples living at a fair distance from each 
other. 

^ Professor Konow several years ago tried to establish a connection 
between the Durgapujd and the Nerthus cult of the Old Teutons. This is, 
of course, the sheerest fancy. 

2 CU ZDMG. xiii’ 189 sq. 

® Of- the Gallic god Gernunms, 
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The statue of a human being found afc Mohenjo Daro 
seems to show the same treatment of the beard as was usual 
in Mesopotamia, viz. the upper lip was clean-shaven while 
the beard was otherwise left untouched. Tliis consequently 
seems to be a time-honoured fashion. The Egyptians, I 
suppose, were wholly clean-shaven but wore, for ceremonial 
purposes, wigs and false beards which seems to point to the 
same original treatment. The same fashion was kept until 
quite late times by the extremely conservative Spartans, as 
is testified to by two well-known passages in Plutarch ^ and 
by the monuments.^ 

The paper by Sir Aurel Stein on his archseological tours in 
South Persia (pp. 12-16) is, of course, very interesting, but far 
too short to give more than a few rather superficial remarks 
on the localization of '' chalcolithic ’’ cities within the areas 
visited in 1927-8 and in 1932. Certain observations made 
during a tour from Hormuz to Bushire have led Sir Aurel 
to the conclusion that there was no direct maritime inter- 
course between Mesopotamia and the Indus Yalley during 
the ‘‘ chalcolithic ” age — ^whatever that may mean. Such 
a discovery will prove to be of very great importance if we 
can only take it as fully established that future researches 
will unearth no traces of such an intercourse, 

M. Hackin describes the results of the excavations carried 
on at Bamiyan in the summer of 1930. Professor Vogel 
himself is the author of a very instructive paper on epigraphical 
discoveries in India, where the chief interest is, of course, 
concentrated'upon the new versions of Asoka edicts brought to 
light at Yerragudi and at Gavimath and Palkiguudu, the later 
of which have been extensively dealt with by Professor Turner. 

^ Cf. i)e sera num, vind, ch. 4 : olov iv AaK€haiyi.ovi KyjpikTovaiv oi e^opoi 
7rapS,OVT€S €vdv$ Cty Trjp dp)(7jv, p.'^ Tp4(f>^tv pVffTaKCl KCU TT^id^oQai TOLS VOpOlSt 
and KleomeneSy ch. 9 : Al6 koI TrpoKKrjpvT’rov oi e*j>opcn tols TToXiraiSt cts 
TTjv dp)^rjv eloiovT^Sf co? ^ApcoToreXrjs KeipGoQoLi top pvaraKa Kal 

VpQa€)(UP TOLS POpOLS* 

^ Cf. Helbig, BendiconU della Accad, dei Lincei v (1880), p, 9 sq . ; Das 
Homerische Epos, 2nd ed. (1887), pp. 249 sq. 
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The indefatigable Mr. Jayaswal and the late Professor R. D. 
Baxierji have again busied themselves with the Kharavela 
inscription. However, it ought to be pointed out that already 
in 1923 Professor Konowp according to a private com- 
munication by Mr. Jayaswal, read in the inscription about the 
Y avanamja Dimita, whom he took to be Demetrius ; and 
consequently he put the date of Kharavela at about 175 b.c. 
The article on Indian numismatics by Sir Richard Burn is 
also quite instructive, though it does scarcely contain any 
very startling discoveries. 

Dr, Fabri, in an article on the excavations at Paharpur 
(Bengal) tells about recent important discoveries at that place. 
And Mr. Yazdani, the well-knovii superintendent of H.E.H. 
the Kizam’s Ai’chreological Department, speaks of some newly 
discovered frescoes at Ajanta. Amongst these the one from 
Cave XVI, described in pi. vik as an '' unidentified ’’ Buddhist 
legend, is, of course, nothing but the Indian version of the 
judgment of Solomon, found in the MaJidummagga-JdtaJca 
and elsewhere.^ In the Pali version the two women put the 
child across a line on the floor and tug at its head and feet ; 
here, as in the Hebraic version,^ a man with a drawn sword 
is about to cut it into two pieces just as in the Vihramodaya ^ 
and perhaps also in other Indian versions. 

There then follow more or less extensive articles on 
archaeological research work in Ceylon and Indo-China, on 
the temple of Angkor Vat and on megalithic remains in 
Sumatra, All of them certainly present a great amount of 
interest ; for lack of space we cannot, however, enter upon 
a detailed conspectus of their various contents. 

The Bibliography proper contains 752 entries, and is, as 
usual, most excellently and carefully put together. 

^ On, i, pp. 26 ff. 

^ Extensive references concerning this legend are found in the late 
Professor Zacharias’s Kleine JSchriften, pp. 58, 154, n. 1, 390. Of. also 
IrVinternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Literatur ii, 112 A. 1., 326 A. 2. 

® 1 (3) Kings, ii, 16 sq. 

^ Cf. Zachariae, loc. cit., pp. 153 sq. 
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In winding up tMs review, let us hope that Professor Vogel 
and his collaborators may succeed, in spite of certain 
unfavourable circumstances, in upholding unaltered the very 
high standard of their magnificent and necessary publication. 
Professor Vogel, who belongs to a nation that was always 
rightly famous because of its great amount of sound common 
sense, in his foreword quite correctly points to the almost 
alarming increase of new periodicals’'. He also draws our 
attention to the lamentable fact that the Indian Antiquary^ 
a periodical which could claim sixty years of excellent manage- 
ment and high standing, was allowed to die while new— and 
according to our humble opinion — ^partly valueless publications 
grow up like mushrooms. We earnestly hope that those 
Governments and those trustees of private funds who are 
able to support Professor Vogel’s great undertaking will 
consider it an honourable duty to prevent such a publica- 
tion of this wide scope and high importance having to 
grapple with depressing and quite unnecessary financial 
difficulties. 

-4 . 353 . JaRL ChARPENTIBR. 

The Quarterly of the Department on Antiquities in 
Palestine. Vol. ii, 'Nos, 2 and 3 (double volume), 
11x8, pp. 122, pis. 33. Jerusalem : Published for the 
Government of Palestine ; London : Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1932. IO 5 . 

This issue contains articles on the 1930-1 excavations in 
the S.E. cemetery at ’Atlit, a Byzantine bath at Qalandia, 
two copies of the Crouching Aphrodite, a hoard of Constan- 
tinian coins, Greek and Latin inscriptions in the Palestine 
Museum, Satiira Epigraphica Arabica (ii), two Turkish 
inscriptions in the Citadel, Jerusalem, and a catalogue of 
existing or formerly existent mosaic pavements in Palestine (i). 

Of the two Crouching Aphrodites (Herod^s Cloisters, Ascalon, 
and Caesarea, both of the first century b.c.) the first lacks 
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head, arms, and left leg, whilst of the other the torso alone 
has snrwed. The type is that originated by Doedalsas of 
Bith}Tiia, c. 250 b.g., depicted on Bithyiiian coins. The chief 
differences in the two t}^es are the distance of the right 
knee from the ground and the emphasis on the rolls of flesh 
round the waist due to the crouching position, an emphasis 
which in the known copies becomes more marked the nearer 
purely Roman lands are reached. From the Beirut copy 
(Louvre) the head would have appeared to have been of a 
Praxitelean type. The Caesarea statue has certain variations, 
e.g. a support at the left side, an armlet on the upper arm 
and a cord falling loosely round the shoulders. 

The article on the Palestine Museum inscriptions deals 
with such as have not received adequate treatment elsewhere. 
Noteworthy are Nos. (1), (2), (15), and (16) : (1) The tenth 
milestone of the Ptolemais (Acre)~Tiberias road, dated a.d. 135 
(the year of the foundation of Aelia Capitolina), which was 
constructed during the reorganization of Judaea, and, as far 
as the partly legible obverse indicates, reconditioned between 
275 and 325 ; (2) a tabula ansata (? from Eleutheropolis) 
commemorating building work of the Sixth Legion F errata 
(''Ironsides’’), which probably garrisoned Arabia in 121 or 
131. Sent to aid the Tenth Legion Fretensis in the reduction 
of Palestine during 132-5, it went into quarters at Caparcotna, 
Galilee ; (15) a stamp on terra sigillata (form 18), South Gaulish 
ware (rarely, if ever, found in Palestine) of the potter Camirus 
(not included in Oswald’s Index); (16) a stamp on 
sigillata {ioxm 24-5) from Beisan of the potter Inlus (period 
Claudius-Flavian — Oswald’s Index, form. 24), whose work has 
been found in Britain, Gaul, Germany, and Portugal. 

Saiura Epigraphica Arabica (ii) refers to the construction 
text of A.D. 1412 on the lintel of the shrine at the tomb cave 
Magharat Banat Ya’qub of Saif ad-din Fauzi al-Adhami at- 
Tanami. Several amirs of the name of Tanam appear during 
the late eighth century of the Hijra as Viceroys of Syria, etc. 

The two Turkish inscriptions from the Citadel, Jerusalem 
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(a.h. 1151 and A.H. 1326— Sultan 'Abd ul-Hamid II), are 
published here because not included in Max van Berchem’s 
Materiaux j)OUT un Corpus Inscriptdonum Arabicarum. 

The first part of the catalogue of mosaic pavements in 
Palestine ('Abasan el Kabir to Jerusalem, Casa Nova) includes 
a key to the patterns. Interesting to note are (1) the central 
nave of the synagogue at Beit Alfa where among subjects 
appear the sun as a bearded nimbed youth in a quadriga and 
the Sacrifice of Isaac, and (2) a zodiacal pavement from 'Ein 
Duk synagogue, in the south end of which is a mutilated 
mosaic of Daniel and the lion. 

The inscriptions in two cases record the names of the 
artists, Antonis Galoga at Battir and Marianos and his son 
Aninas in the synagogue of Beit Alfa. An interesting com- 
memoration is that of the blessed Cyriacus, Priest and Hegumen 
who died in a.d. 656 at the age of one hundred (Jericho), 

The excavations in the South-East Phoenician cemetery, 
Atilt, in part discovered when the Crusading castle was built 
(Jaques de Vitry, Gesta Dei per Francos) afforded evidence 
of settlement from about 900 b.c. until the Hellenistic period. 

Fourteen graves were cleared, of which ten had not been 
seriously disturbed previously. On the scarabs discovered 
appear what seems to be the censer or candelabrum of the 
Assyrian god Musku facing Isis and Horus, Bes, full face, 
struggling with two lions in Achsemenian or Gilgamesh fashion 
or oriental treatments of Herakles of the bow and club, in 
particular thrashing a lion which he holds upside down like 
Maruduk or Gilgamesh. Attention is drawn to the similarity 
to the god of the Amrit stela and to the Hittite reliefs from 
Djerabis. 

Greek pottery was also found here : Early black-figure, 
Attic red-figure, black-figure, of the Kabeiric class made by 
Bceotian potters after Attic models as late as 400 B.c. (also 
found in Palestine at Tall Jemma, near Gaza), plain black 
varnished and Hellenistic. 

Among other finds should be noted large bronze rings, 
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probably for female hairdressing. The pottery, jewellery, 
and weapons found in these interments are of a type common 
to the sea-coast from the Nile to Cyprus owing to the trade 
revival of the XXVIth dynasty. The form of one of the 
plates discovered suggests an extension of the ilttic pottery 
industry in Asia Minor, perhaps at Pergamum, in the third 
century B.c. 

Tlie iron and bronze javelin- and arrow-heads found here 
are of European origin and derived from types w^hich reached 
Palestine from the north in Early Iron Age II and persisted 
into Hellenistic times ; they have been found at Gezer, Tall 
Jemma, Daphnae, and Memphis, which argues that the 
warriors of ’Atlit were probably Greek mercenaries like 
Psanimetichus’ '' men of bronze ’ at Daphnae, for the position 
of ’Atilt would make possible trade with the Greeks both of 
Egypt and Cyprus. A Macedonian- element is suggested by 
a coin of ^gae, perhaps of Alexander I (c. 480 b.c.). 

The Constantinian Greek coins are of unknown provenance 
and are mostly of the Gloria Exercitiis type of the latter part 
of the reign. There are also Urbs Roma and Constantmopolis 
types. Constantins II and Constans are also represented 
and the mints, where ascertained, are Alexandria, Antioch, 
Arelate, Thessalonica, Augusta Trevirorum, Aquileia Constan- 
tinople, Cyricus, Heraclea, Nicomedia, Rome, and Sisoia. 

The Byzantine bath at Qalandia, of no precise date, is 
of merely general interest. Apparently the plan had been 
subjected to alteration, the earlier building having been 
damaged by fire. 

Vol. ii, No. 4. pp. 32, pis. 1, figs. 2. 1932. 5s, 

This issue contains continuations of the catalogue of mosaic 
pavements and of excavations in 1931-2, and an account of 
a vaulted tomb at Ascalon. 

The catalogue of pavements (Herodian to medieval times) 
covers Jerusalem to Eihan ’Aly. One of the inscriptions 
commemorates Anatolia of Arahissos, possibly the sister of 
the Emperor Maurice (582-602). 
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The sim'ph legend Farewell, Stephan (Mount Zion, room 
north of the church of the Augustinian Fathers of the Assump- 
tion) recalls the Artemidorus, far eivell of the British Museum, 
immortalized hj Edward Carpenter. 

Of the motifs may be mentioned Orpheus and Pan with 
centaur from the Musrara Quarter and nimbed figures in 
Byzantine court dress (all in the Constantinople Museum). 

The third- to fourth-century Christian tomb at Ascalon 
consists of a single masonry chamber, the western portion 
of which contained two burials, the upper yielding gold, 
bronze, glass, and stone ornaments, etc. 

Of the 1931“-2 excavations one of the most interesting was 
that of the Basilica of the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes 
at ’Ein et Tabigha, in the centre of which was found under 
the main altar the stone on which, according to old Christian 
tradition, Jesus placed the five loaves and two fishes. 

The Magharat es Sukhul yielded a Neanderthal type which 
Sir Arthur Keith proposes to regard provisionally as a new 
genus and species, Palaeanthropus palestinus, and at Umm ez 
Zuweitina a Lower Natufian statuette (15 cm. long) of a 
cervoid animal in grey limestone with broken paws and head 
missing, comparable to Lower Magdalenian sculpture and 
connected with the contemporary Palestinian stone carvings 
of Magharat el Wad or Magharat el Kabara. 

Work at Tall Beit Mirsim revealed a new megaron type of 
house (eighteenth to seventeenth centuries b.c.) succeeded 
ill the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries b.c. by houses 
with an open court. 

Work in 1931 at Tall en Nasba completed the excavation 
and mapping of the city walls (900 b.o. ; destroyed about 
700, presumably by Sennacherib), whilst in the Astarte sanc- 
tuary an agate seal was found inscribed Belonging to Jaamniah, 
servant of the King (in all probability the same as mentioned 
in 2 Kings xxv, 23, and Jer. xl, 8). 

Tombs and ossuaries from the Hellenistic period to a.b. 500 
were excavated at Hedera, Tsawiya, the American School of 
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Oriental Research, and Government House, Jerusalem, and 
Qatana village. 

In 1932 an exact survey was made of the fortress and camps 
at Masada, including the Palace of Herodes, and soundings 
were made at Ez Zahiriya which proved that no walled city 
or fortified town of any consequence ever existed there in 
ancient times. 

VoL iii, No. 1. pp. 48, pis. 13, figs. 4. 1933. 5s. 

This issue contains articles on excavations in the atrium 
of the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, a rock-cut tomb at 
Tarshilia, an early Christian church at Kirbat ’Asida, lead 
coins of Barqfiq, Satura Ejdgraphica Arabica (iii), mosaic 
pavements in Palestine (Khan ’Alya to Zir’in) and an additional 
note on a cemetery at Karm esh Shaikh, Jerusalem, continued 
from vol. i, pp. 3-5. 

The inscriptions and designs on the mosaics here dealt 
with require no comment. 

Satura Epigraphica Arabica (iii) gives two inscriptions : 
(1) The foundation text in the shrine of Salman al Farisi at 
Isdud, in cursive Mamluk nakshi by Balban b ‘Abdallah, 
freedman of Amir ‘Alam addin Sanjar at-Turkistani, a.d. 1269, 
and (2) the epitaph in the same shrine in provincial nakshi 
of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Matbuli, d. 17th August, 1472. 

The fourth-century Christian rock-cut tomb at Tarshiha, 
near Acre, contains four loculi. There were no very novel 
finds. 

The early Christian church (probably fifth century) at 
Khirbat ’Asida, was excavated in May, 1932, and had a 
central nave with two lateral aisles (separated from it by 
two rows of four columns or piers) and a narthex, the lower 
part of which had been cut in the rock. There was no trace 
of a chancel. The transformation of animal into plant forms 
by means of white tesserae was no doubt due to the Icono- 
clastic controversy. 

The lead coins of Barquq were secured by the Department 
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in 1931 from a Jerusalem dealer. The legends on the reverse 
are all the same but the obverses show two different legends. 
The author of this article suggests the possibility that these 
coins are the ''black dirhems” mentioned by Qalqalshandl, 
SubJi cd-a'sJid, iii, p. 443. 

The excavations in the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, 
were undertaken in May and August, 1932, with the view of 
extending existing knowledge of the plan and extent of the 
atrium which gave access to Constantine’s basilica, and of its 
subsequent modifications. 

Vol. iii, No. 2. pp. 63, pis. 18, figs. 28. 1933. 5s. 

This issue contains a supplement to and summary of the 
catalogue of mosaic pavements, and articles on Tall Abu 
Hawam, a tomb at El Bassa of c. a.d. 396, the Byzantine 
church of Suhmata, and a nude terra-cotta statuette of 
Aphrodite. 

The supplement covers twenty-nine sites and also includes 
a list of abbreviations and a key to the patterns. 

The summary deals with sources, classification of material, 
white and patterned pavements, pagan and lay buildings, 
ecclesiastical buildings, synagogues, subjects, animals, plants, 
geometric decoration, inscriptions, their dating and form, 
the dating and technique of mosaics, forgeries, artists, repairs, 
and Iconoclastic mutilations. 

The entire catalogue contains 588 pavements or parts of 
pavements in 388 buidings, including 117 white and 280 
patterned pavements. 

The excavations at Tall Abu Hawam at the end of 1930 
revealed it as originally a seaport which flourished when 
the post-Knossian ^gean expansion was flooding Palestine 
with Cypriote and Mycenean products, probably as the 
harbour for inland trade to Beisan, Megiddo, and the Esdraelon 
cities. During the Iron Age the inland demand decreased 
and the site was eventually deserted. 

The earliest stratum produced Cypriote and Mycenean ware 
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of the Amarna period and soon after the place was fortified 
with a Cyclopean wall. Eemains of private buildings are 
slight, the earliest being probably of wood. Noteworthy 
was a rectangular building of hard red limestone, buttressed 
externally and surrounded by stone-lined pits. 

Strata V and IV revealed an uninterrupted occupation, 
ended by fire in the twelfth century b.c., with two periods 
of building merging into each other. 

Stratum III, which also apparently terminated in fire, 
evidences a reduced population shortly after IV, and in its 
higher levels was found Cypriote Iron Age pottery. It is 
probable from the absence of Middle Iron Age ware that 
the site was deserted from the ninth to the six centuries b.c., 
but was reoccupied during the Persian period. 

Stratum II furnished the only distinguishable technique 
of building, the consolidation of rubble walls with ashlar 
piers built into them, similar to that of Stratum IV at Megiddo 
(age of Solomon). 

The Christian tomb at El Bassa (c. 396) consists of an 
atrium and three loculi. The discovery here of lamps of the 
slipper type, which is usually assigned to the late fifth to 
eighth centuries, carries back the history of the type nearly 
one hundred years. Of the Byzantine basilican church at 
Suhmata (a.d. 555) only the foundations and part of the 
pavement of the left half of the church remain. The mosaic 
inscriptions throw light on the ecclesiastical, economic, and 
social life of the more remote parts of Byzantine Palestine, 
e.g. the precedence of ecclesiastical over lay officials and of 
the local church administrator over the more distant higher 
ecclesiastics. 

The Greek fourth to third century B.c. terra-cotta statuette 
of Aphrodite, found in 1929 in the Magharat el Wad cave, 
has decided Praxitelean Gharacteristics and is described as 

probably the finest piece of Greek work in its kind so far 
found in Palestine 

It is entirely nude, the head, right arm, and left forearm 
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being missing. On the back is a rough inscription, con jec- 
tiirally translated '' Paionios is happy”. 

Vol. iih No. 3. pp. 32, pis. 24, figs. 6. 1933. 5s. 

This issue contains articles on an early Christian basilica 
at 'Bill Henniya, a sixth-century synagogue at ’Isfiya, Naba- 
tean pottery from the Negeb, and medieval slip-ware from 
’Atilt. 

The site at ’Ein Henniya contains the foundations of a 
basilica with atrium and narthex (in part excavated in 
June, 1932). The church underwent various changes of 
structure, probably in Iconoclastic times. 

Under the altar was found a marble casket containing 
bones, presumably relics. 

Two-fifths of the synagogue at Tsfiya, excavated in March, 
1933, are buried under houses on the south side of a public 
courtyard. The synagogue was oriented due east, but not 
true as regards Jerusalem, a divergence which is duly examined. 
The building was apparently burnt about a.d. 530, perhaps 
as a result of rioting in connection with the anti- Jewish policy 
of Justinian. 

The pre-Christian civilization of the Nabatean towns de- 
pends for its elucidation on pottery, the knowledge derived 
from which since the 1913-1914 survey of Lawrence and 
Woolley, has demonstrated a considerable occupation of and 
trade by these towns during the Hellenistic period. The 
Nabatean kingdom (overthrown by Trajan in 106) held a 
position on the trade routes across Arabia, which sprang 
up in the fourth century B.c. to meet the West European 
demand for eastern products. The fine texture and wide- 
spread area of their pottery is proof of the extensive in- 
fluence of Hellenic art, whilst the Nabatean civilization in 
its turn considerably influenced early Islam. The pottery 
travelled along the caravan route from the Persian Gulf 
and Arabia via Petra to Gaza. 

The medieval slip-ware from Pilgrim’s Castle, ’Atlit, 
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together with the coins found there, illustrates the Crusader 
occupation. In some cases motifs are reminiscent of European 
heraldry, if not actual Crusading blazons, and one, it has been 
tentatively suggested, might be the coat of Austria or perhaps 
that of the Ibelin family of Tripoli and Antioch. 

A . 54 , E. B. W. Chappelow. 


Chandrakanta Abhidan, a Dictionary op the Assamese 
Language. 

The first Assamese dictionary was compiled by Jaduram 
Deka Barua, and published by Mr. Bronson of the American 
Baptist Mission in 1867. A second was compiled by Hema- 
^andra Barua and published by the Government of Assam 
in 1900. The present is the third ; it work owes its origin to 
Eai Bahadur Eadhakanta Handiqui who, in memory of his 
sons Chandrakanta and Indrakanta, created a trust fund of 
Rs. 30,000 for the advancement of the Assamese language, 
to be administered by the Assam Sahitya Sabha. It has been 
compiled under the auspices of the Sabha, Mr. Debesvar 
Chaliha being the editor-in-chief. An introduction dealing 
with the origin and affinities of the language and its grammar 
and structure has been written by Mr. Debananda Bharali. 

This dictionary appears to have been very carefully com- 
piled. In addition to the meanings of the words, both in 
Assamese and English, their derivation is given and also, in 
many cases, quotations from well known writings illustrating 
their use. All concerned are to be congratulated on an 
excellent piece of work. 

A , 78 . 


E. A. Gait. 
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Dialogues IN the Eastern Turki Dialect on Subjects 
OF Interest to Travellers. Collected and edited 
by Sir E. Denison Boss, C.I.E., and Kachel 0. Wingate. 
(James G. Forlong Fund. VoL XI.) 9-| x 6, pp. xii 
+ 48. London : Royal Asiatic Society, 1934. 4^. 
Studien zu einer Ostturkischen Lautlehre. By Gunnar 
Jarring. 9| x 6-|-, pp. x'vd + 126 + 53, pi. 1, map 1. 
Lund: Borelius. Leipzig: Otto Harrassowitz, 1933. 
Sch. Kr. 12 (Ausland EM, 12). 

These two books on the same language present an interesting 
contrast, which is perhaps significant of the different method 
of approach of scholars of the two countries to their subject. 

The British book concentrates upon the phraseology of the 
language and the subject matter of the dialogues ; it aims 
at gi\fing the reader a practical guide which would be of value 
to a traveller in the country and give him some idea of local 
manners and customs. The phonetic side of the language is 
dealt with somewhat summarily ; indeed there are some 
indications, particularly in connection wuth the letter r ”, 
which is so frequently elided in this dialect that, in spite of 
their efforts to maintain a purely colloquial tone and avoid 
literary modes of expression, the authors have not been 
entirely successful in writing down what a native of the country 
would actually say, instead of w^hat he ought to say, on the 
basis of linguistic history. 

The Scandinavian book, on the other hand, is a most pains- 
taking and thorough study of the phonetics of the language, 
dealing with each sound in the utmost detail and using the 
texts rather as illustrations of the phonetic points involved 
than for their own sake. 

Both books stand in the first rank in their particular class, 
but it is perhaps not mere insularity to describe the former 
as the more valuable. 

Eastern Tiirki has been cursed from the earliest days of its 
investigation by an excessive attention to phonetic detail. 

It is as if the travellers to this country had devoted themselves 
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not to a study of English language and literature, but to a 
precise investigation of the phonetic peculiarities of the various 
English comities. It is no doubt interesting to know what are 
the shibboleths which distinguish the dialects of Yarkand, 
Kashgar, Aqsu, Turfan, and the rest, but that is surely a 
refinement which can wait until we know a great deal more 
of what the inhabitants talk about among themselves, their 
daily conversation, their songs, and stories. It is the attention 
devoted to this aspect of the matter which gives the British 
book its particular value, and it is perhaps a pity that 
Sir Denison Eoss should have devoted a considerable part of 
his volume to a reconstructed text in Arabic letters, which 
must have been expensive to print, rather than publish all 
the dialogues ■which he collected. A shorter specimen would 
surely have been sufficient. 

One or two interesting points arising from Dr. Jarring’s 
book are worth mentioning. On pp. 41 and following he 
discusses the question of vowel quantity and distinguishes 
between what he calls original long vowels and vowels 
lengthened by secondary circumstances, such as the elision 
of certain consonants. He quotes a passage from Kashgari 
referring to secondary lengthening, but omits to note the fact 
that Kashgari himself marks a certain number of origmal 
long vowels, though not entirely consistently, e,g. ot fire ”, 
as distinguished from oi 'Vvegetable It is my impression 
that these original long vowels (of which there are not a great 
number) appear in a different form from the corresponding 
short vowels in the Chuvash dialect ; the whole question is 
one which requires further investigation. 

On page 50 Dr. Jarring has been misled by the faulty 
transliteration of Kok Tiirki, which is still generally employed. 
‘‘ Water ’’ in Kok Tiirki was never sub^ it was sttv, just as it is 
in Uighur and other Turkish dialects. The Kok Tiirki letter 
was derived from the Aramaic 3, which is, after all, more 
often V than 6, and is used to represent both sounds. 

On page 57 Dr. Jarring makes the interesting observation 
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that a number of vowels in Eastern TiirM are reduced 
that is are pronounced very rapidly and lightly, but do not 
lose their original character. This is most important, since 
the phenomenon no doubt occurs in other dialects. Some 
scholars have built elaborate and rather wild theories of the 
origin of, and relationship between, some of the early dialects, 
particularly Coman, on the basis of supposed palataliza- 
tion of certain vowels. It is now pretty clear that these 
vowels were merely reduced ”, and that the theories must 
be reconsidered. 

The statement on p. 104 that no true Turkish word begins 
with n- is incorrect. It is a rare initial, but, after all, m 
“what” is one of the commonest words in the language. 

929 , A 249 G. L. M. ClAUSOH. 


The Saktas. An Introductory and Comparative Study. 
By Eunest a. Payne. The Eeligious Life of India. 
7|- X 5, pp. 153, ills. 6. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1933. 5s, 

Saida is the name of that community of Indian worshippers 
which worships Sakti or Power. Power is its supreme form 
is the Almighty, is the Magna Mater of India. The reviewer 
has studied the subject of Saldi for some years, and has 
published a number of books on it, either under his own name 
or under the pen-name of “ Arthur Avalon ”, which covers 
himself and a collaborator. These books constitute the bulk 
of the material on Sakta and ^akti with which the author has 
built liis own book : and are, in part, of an apologetic 
character. The reviewer is not, however, the '' convert ” 
which the author of this book calls bim (page 2). That '' Arthur 
Avalon ’’ covers both the reviewer and a collaborator was 
Imown from the first and not only at some time subsequent, 
as seems to be suggested (page 2) in this book. In all the 
reviewer's writings he has followed the Indian fashion and 
placed himself at the point of view of the Indian authors 
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and commentators, whicli standpoint is not necessarily, and 
in all cases, liis own. The author (pages 13 and 122) criticizes 
the reviewers ‘‘ allegorizing and '' lahoured interpretation ”, 
What he apparently takes to he the reviewer's words in these 
and other places are those of the Indian commentators and 
not inventions of the re\dewer. 

The Table of Contents, as given by the author (page 5), 
is as follows. The author first purports to describe the Sect 
and to outline its practices. He next considers the rise of 
Sakta ideas in the religious literature of the Hindus. He then 
attempts to indicate some causes of the popularity of the 
worship and the origin of some of its beliefs. The background 
is then filled in in greater detail, He next says (for politics 
are never far ofi in English discussions concerning India)— 

Moreover, it is this background which helps to explain the 
close connection in certain places between Saktism and some 
of the extreme phases of the modern Nationalist Movement.” 
Finally, with the object of the better understanding of the 
Sect, some comparisons with other systems of belief 
and practice are made. Under this heading the 
Reverend Mr. Payne refers to the Mother Goddesses of the 
Mediterranean, the mystery religions of antiquity, worship 
of the Virgin Mary, and the consciousness of the ‘‘ Numinous ” 
which is said to permeate much Sakta worship (page 108). 

A bibliography is appended. This, however, is incomplete. 
Thus only eleven volumes of Arthur Avalon's Tantrik Texts 
are noted, whereas the seventeenth volume has been recently 
issued. Some other books have also been published, but have 
not been noted, such as The Garland of Letters and various 
Studies on Consciousness, Mind, and Matter. These subjects 
are dealt with from the standpoint of the doctrine of Power. 
Whilst writing this the reviewer has received a copy of the 
Varwasydrahasya of BhdsJcarardya, edited by Pandit S. 
Subrahmanya ^astri Tanjore, 

The reviewer passes to the contents of this book with the 
observation that the space available does not allow of a 
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complete and detailed criticism. There are, however, two 
matters which on account of their importance should be dealt 
with here. The author, referring to Sarhkara, says ''he 
proclaimed a lower kind of Truth for ordinary men and a 
higher Truth for the philosophers ’’ (page 44). This is an 
egregious misunderstanding of the Vedanta which accepts 
the principle that contradictory judgments cannot both be 
true. Again, the author says (pages 78~9) : "In the Sakta 
literature there are many traces of the different strands of 
Yedanta teaching,’’ but the Goddess seems always to be 
regarded in a more personal manner than is reconcilable 
with pure Monism.” But surely the author should know 
that whatever a man’s view may be as a metaphysician, he is, 
as a worshipper, necessarily a dualist. Advaitavedanta also 
has its Bhaldas. At page 79 the author says, in note 1, " but 
Ramprasad is usually a Theist.” What is he unusually ? 

Schopenhauer somewhere says that religion is the 
metaphysic of the people. Eitual is the expression of the 
doctrines of philosophy and theology. The author does not 
state the conclusion of a philosophical or theological survey. 
Such a survey leads to the stuj)endous conclusion of the state 
of unity of Existence as the worlds of birth and death 
(Samsara) and of the state of Being which is Liberation 
(Moksha). How is this realized ? This is the work of ritual, 
worship, and Yoga. The author says that one of the three 
distinctive characteristics of Saktism is (page 3) " attention to 
ceremonial ”. This is a poverty-stricken description which 
tells us nothing. What does distinguish the ^akta ritual is 
the Mantra and Magical sections and that part of it which deals 
with the Secret Ritual, In the latter section the physical 
functions of the body are made the ingredients (updchdra) of 
worship. It is commonly said that where there is Yoga there 
is no Bhoga (enjoyment), and where there is Bhoga there is 
no Yoga ; but in this doctrine it is said that a man may have 
both. This is a distinctive and profound characteristic. 

230 . John Woodroffe. 
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Children of the Yellow Earth : Studies in Prehistoric 
China. By J. Gunnar Andersson. 8| x 6-| ; pp. xxi 
4- 345 ; pis. 32 ; figs. 147. London : Kegan Paul, 
1934. 25&*. ■ 

The task of writing a book which should deal adequately 
with the geological history of China and should at the same 
time be intelligible to, and read by, those of ns whose work is 
equally specialized but in a different direction, might have 
frightened any wTiter. It probably frightened Dr. Andersson, 
but the book he has produced shows clearly that any qualms 
he may have felt were unjustified. His method is one of great 
practical and scientific value. Dr. Andersson takes each 
geological period and gives an account of how the discoveries 
which led to the knowledge of that period were made. As he 
himself was instrumental in carrying out so much of the work, 
few’’ could be more competent to give this historical summary, 
and, indeed, many parts none but he could have written. 
At the same time most of the chapter headings are preceded 
by a pen and ink sketch of the specialist who was most con- 
cerned in the particular period described in the chapter. May 
the re-viewer hasten at once to congratulate Dr. Andersson 
on his skill in seizing a likeness and such essential details as 
bring one’s friends before one from a drawing. 

The chapters combine a popular summary of scientific 
monographs with the advantages of a travel book. The author 
has usually been fortunate in his translator, but there are 
occasional much-to-be-regretted lapses. The blue-violet 
top-hat of the Temple of Heaven,” for instance, is a phrase 
which seems to lack elegance in the English tongue. 

Important as are the earlier phases in the history of the 
structure of China, no doubt the greatest interest is still 
centred on the remains of man and his immediate congeners. 
Dr. Andersson’s work on Chalcolithic China is well expressed 
and the association of his finds with those of the painted ware 
of Western Asia is generally accepted. The relations of the 
various cultures are given in great detail in the monographs 
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of Paleontologica 8inica, which will naturally be consulted. 
In this book, however, we have them separated from a good 
deal of technical detail and put in their relationship to one 
another which is not possible in a series of special papers. The 
very excellent half-tones of scenery also help considerably. 

In discussing what may be conveniently described as the 
human geology of China Dr. Andersson presents first a most 
valuable chapter on dragons’ bones with an account of the 
extinct animals to which they belonged. This naturally leads 
to Peking Man, as Dr. Black was originally put on the track 
of his unique discoveries by the Zdansky’s purchase of dragon 
bones which turned out to be Hominid teeth. The importance 
of Peking man is told clearly and simply without technical 
obscurities. The next stage is the discovery of Man of the 
Middle Paleolithic in the Ordos region, with which Pere 
Licent’s and Pere Teilhard’s names are especially associated. 
Man was liraig in China before the coming of the yellow mantle 
with which we, living in this latter age, associate with the 
home of the sons of Han. Then we come to the early 
loess dwellers, the discovery of whose villages converted 
Dr. Andersson from a geologist into an archaeologist. In a 
series of later chapters Dr. Andersson shows the legacies 
which these people have left to the modern Chinese and so 
discusses at considerable length the sjunbolism of the 
decoration and the distribution of the symbolism. 

In dealing with all these complicated subjects Dr. Andersson 
is clear and simple and balances the evidence in a way that is 
seldom found in writers of popular narrative. Ho is careful 
to point out that the Chou Kbu Tien cave is by no means fully 
explored and we may still hope for yet further discoveries. 

It is sad to think that Dr. Black, to whom the book is 
dedicated, is no longer with us to throw the insight of his 
brilliant brain and the work of his extraordinary skilful 
fingers into the solution of the new problems which increased 
material is likely to provide. 

A. 256, 


L. H. D. Buxton. 
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The Dienar (Antiphonarium) oe the Coptic Church, 
Part III. Ed. by De Lacy O’Leary. From the Vatican 
Codes Copt. Borgia 53 (2). 11 x 8| ; pp. to + 66. 

London : Luzac & Co. 1930. 15s. 

Tlie Difnar Avn^iDvapiov) contains tlie hymns which 
are appointed to be sung at the Evening (vigil) and Morning 
Service of Incense in the Coptic Church. These hymns are 
either in honour of the Saints and Angels or commemorate 
one of the Feasts of the ecclesiastical year. For each day of 
the year there are two hymns, one of these, to the air Adam ”, 
is used when the commemoration falls on a Smiday, Monday, 
or Tuesday, and the other, to the air '' Batos ”, is for use 
when the commemoration falls on any of the four remaining 
days of the week. The reason for the use of the terms Adam ” 
and Batos ” is that the Theotokia of Monday begins with the 
words ^Ti eqor Adam, more- 

over, was sorrowful,” and the Theotokia of Thursday begins 
with the words ni&ATOc ^ta.^cotchc hav ^poq 
£miyc\t{€, '' The bush which Moses saw in the wilderness.” 
These terms indicate, therefore, the tune to which the hymn 
is to be sung. Each stanza consists of four lines, and the 
lines of a stanza in a hymn to the air Batos ” are longer 
than those of a stanza in a hymn to the air '' Adam 

The main theme of the hymns of the Difnar is the eulogy 
of the Saints, with brief remarks on their life and works, 
which may be seen from the following verses taken from the 
hymn in commemoration of St. Athanasius (page 36) : — 

0 great Athanasius, faithful shepherd of Christ’s flock 
which is in the world. 

Thou didst fliee from before kings for the sake of the holy 
Orthodox Faith. 

Thou wert met by all the people who glorified God on 
account of thy return. 

Thy teaching hath fitlled the whole world by reason of thiue 
ardent desire for Christ. 
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The source from whicli the hymns of the Difnar have been 
compiled is the Synaxarium or Martyrology of the Coptic 
Church. The Synaxarium in its Arabic form was completed 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and we must, 
therefore, place the date of the Difnar in its final form some- 
where in the latter part of the same century. Who compiled 
this work or where it was produced is not known, but it seems 
probable that it emanated from one of the monasteries of the 
Wadfii-Natrun, and very possibly from that of St. Macarius. 
The spelling of Saints’ names in the Difnar according to the 

form which they assumed in Arabic, e.g. Autikhus for 

Eutychius, may be due to the fact that the compilers of the 
hymns were using the Arabic Synaxarium, but, on the other 
hand, this orthography may have been intentional, since it is 
possible that by the thirteenth century the Saints’ names in 
their proper Coptic or Greek forms would no longer have 
been recognized by the average layman. 

The present volume (Part III) concludes Dr. De Lacy 
O’Leary’s edition of the Difnar. It contains the last four 
months of the Coptic year together with the five (or six) 
intercalary days. The MS. which furnishes the text for these 
months is Vat. Borgia 53 (2). Unfortunately, all the MSS. of 
the Difnar which are found in the various libraries of Europe 
are of extremely late date, mostly of the second half of the 
eighteenth century, and MS. Vat. Borgia 53 (2) is no exception 
to this rule. It abounds in such debased forms as 
for ^<uue‘\oc, ^nocT07r‘\oc for AriocTOiVoc, JAAtgA 
n^K for A more serious defect, however, is 

that the hymns in this MS. are considerably abridged. If we 
take, for example, the hymn in commemoration of St. Iskhiron 
ofKilliu (page 15&), we find that it consists of four verses, 
whereas, in the MS. of the Difnar of the Coptic Museum, Cairo, 
there are twelve verses.^ It is to be hoped, therefore, that at 
some future time this MS. of the Coptic Museum as well as 
^ Cf. Museon, tome xlvii, pp. 8-11. 
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tlie MS, of tlie Difnar in the library of the monastery of 
St. Antony in Egypt (dated a.m. 1101 = a,d. 1385) may be 
carefully examined, since with the late material at present 
available no true appreciation of the Difnar can be made. 

In the meantime, students of Coptic and of Eastern Church 
Hymnology owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. De Lacy O’Leary 
for having made available texts which otherwise would have 
had to be consulted in MSS. 

^1. 344 , 0 - H. E. Burmesteb, 


Essays ox Mogul Art. By W. E. Gladstone Solomon. 
9-| X 7|-, pp. XXX + 96, ills. 18. London : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Humphrey Milford, 1932. 15s. 

The Director of the Bombay School of Art has in this 
book collected a series of studies, now re-edited and re- 
arranged, formerly contributed to a well-known Indian journal. 
The essays, which are largely concerned with Mughal painting 
and architecture, are obviously written for a rather wider 
public than most books of this nature ; they are popular 
and discursive, but they have value from the facts that 
Mr. Solomon holds definite opinions and can express them 
uncommonly well. Freedom from academic restraint has 
given him an opportunity to indulge a real descriptive talent, 
and he conveys the atmosphere of Indian scenes with skill 
and feeling. 

The book is, unfortunately, somewhat spoilt by the dispro- 
portionate space given to controversy— and rather bitter 
controversy : Mr. Solomon’s especial cuts being directed 
against '' occultists” in general and Mr. Havell in particular. 

Most of the illustrations are of pictures in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. 

982 , 


J.,: ¥.:;S,, Wilkinson., 
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Trial of Diwan Mul Eaj (Governor of Multan). Edited by 
SiTA Eam Kohli. Punjab Government Eecord Office 
Publications, Monograpb No. 14. 9f x pp. x + 
192 + xxxvi. Lahore : Punjab Government Eecord 
Office, 1932. Es. 8.12, or 13s. M. 

This is Monograph 14 of the Punjab Eecord Office publica- 
tions and is edited by the Deputy Keeper of the Eecords, 
who has added notes and an introduction. Mr. Kohli found 
ill the vernacular records the official copy of evidence taken 
at the trial and has made a fresh translation into English, 
after collating with some rare contemporary versions, and 
has added one or two relevant documents. He has done an 
excellent piece of work and the introduction covers all im- 
portant features of the rebellion at Multan in 1848, though 
he should, perhaps, have added that small gold coins issued 
in the name of Mul Eaj are known. 

786 . E. Burn. 


Discoveries in Anatolia, 1930-31. By Hans Henning 
VON DER OsTEN, EiOHARD A. Martin, and John A. 
Morrison. (Or. Inst, of Univ. of Chicago : Or. Inst. Com- 
mimications, No. 14.) 8| x 6|, pp. xii + 150, figs. 134. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1933. $2.00. 

This instalment of Anatolian exploration covers two seasons’ 
work at the Alisar Mound, a small excavation at Gavur-Kalesi, 
and two seasons’ '' survey and exploration ”. 

The Alisar excavation began in 1927, but it does not appear 
that much had been ascertained in the first three seasons’ 
work, about the structure and history of the mound, to judge 
from the questions propounded for solution thereafter (p. 1). 
And it is not very encouraging to learn that in 1930, on 
instructions from Chicago, the objective was seeking more 
especially cuneiform tablets ” of which two fragments had 
been found in 1929 not in situ but in refuse layers The 
excavator, however, says that superimposed layers ”, above 
the tablet-yielding settlement, were conscientiously recorded 
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before tliey could be removed An important point was the 
discovery that on tliis site “ Hittite ” hieroglyphic inscriptions 
only occmTed in the layer called Period IV ”, correlated by 
its pottery-style with the later Phrygian ware of Gordium, 
that is to say, subsequent to the fall of the “ Hittite Empire ” 
at the end of the thirteenth century. Below this stratum 
it is not easy to follow the excavator’s account, except that 
(pp. 21, 22) '' Period III ” preceded '' Period II ”, and that 
“ Period III ” is typologically related to '' Period I ”, wliich 
includes five '' levels ” (p. 23) and seems to embrace the 
whole of the Copper Age ” and also a Neolithic settlement 
with pottery richly incised and very seldom painted. Why 
this is all called "^Period I” when the evidence is (p. 27) 
that 11 metres remain to be excavated, is not very clear. 
The conjecture is ojTered by the excavator that the objects 
described as of Period II ” represent an '' alien ” culture, 
which he identifies (because it recurs at Boghaz Keui) with 
that of “ Hittite ” conquerors of the Anatolian folk responsible 
for the culture hitherto referred to '' Period III ”. Is it not 
time that these premature "periods” were superseded by 
references to archseologically determined sequences of culture ? 

Gavur-Kalesi (more familiar formerly as Ghiaour Kalesi) 
was discovered by Perrot and Guillaume in 1861, but its 
impressive buildings and sculptures could not be dated without 
excavation. Both the walls and the reliefs have now (1930) 
been shown to belong to the earliest occupants of the site, 
early in the Hittite period, and probably about 1700-1600 b.c. 
Two later strata carry the history of the site into the 
" Phrygian ” culture of Gordium and the " post-Hittite ” of 
Alisar. 

The " survey and exploration ” in this report consists of the 
usual narrative of a hasty tour. Even the" paleolithic station ” 
near Pirun (p. 131) is dismissed in four lines, with a blurred 
photograph of some bushes. Is this sort of thing worth the 
cost of printing ? 

955 . 


J. L. Myees, 
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Sukhanvaban-i-Iban dab 'asB"I"HAzib (Poets and Poetry of 
Modern Persia). VoL I. By M. Ishaque. 9-| x 6|-, 
pp. vii + 455, portraits 32. Calcutta : The Autlior, 1933. 

Tliis is the first instalment of an extensive anthology in three 
parts (two of which are to be devoted to poetry, while the 
third is reserved for prose), and its publication almost simul- 
taneously with D. J. Irani’s Poets of the Pahlavi Regime supplies 
ewdence of a growing interest in contemporary Persian 
literature. Mr. Ishaque, who is lecturer in Arabic and Persian 
at Calcutta University, possesses unusual qualifications for a 
task of this kind. In order to collect materials and first-hand 
information, he went to Persia, where he. passed several months 
and became personally acquainted with many of the thirty- 
three poets from whose writings he has given extracts accom- 
panied by portraits and short critical biographies. The book 
shows taste and scholarship ; perhaps its chief merit is that 
it brings us into close touch not only with the subject but 
with the authors themselves, their occupations and charac- 
teristics, and the literary circles in which they move. Most of 
the poets represented here — ^not all, as the preface, p. 2, 
implies—are still living. The pieces chosen illustrate the same 
conflict between old and new styles which is going on else- 
where in the East ; yet both are marked by a general absence 
of artificiality, which no doubt reflects the strong patriotism 
and moral earnestness of the writers. There is much to 
admire in this poetry, minor as it is for the most part. The 
names of Iraj and Mshqi will not soon be forgotten, and the 
future may award an equal or higher rank to some of those 
who have survived them. 

997 . E. A. Nicholson. 

The Et. Hon. Sib Ebnest Satow, G.C.M.G. A Memoir. 
By Bernard M. Allen. 8| x 5|, pp. vi -f 152, photo 1, 
map 1. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and 
Co., Ltd., 1933. 55. 

Dr. Bernard Allen is to be congratulated on having produced 
a well-written and very interesting memoir of the distinguished 
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diplomat and learned scholar, Sir Ernest Satow. In the writincf 
of it, use has been made of the large collection of private 
letters and docnments which Sir Ernest bequeathed to the 
Public Record Office and which, Dr. Allen found, threw a good 
deal of light on Sir Ernest’s character and career. The memoir 
is especially interesting as giving an entertaining account of 
our early relations with. Japan, of the great constitutional 
changes that took place there, and of the remarkable progress 
made in that country. We can strongly recommend this 
memoir to anyone who wishes to gain an insight into the rapid 
development of Japan and of the important part played by 
Satow in connection with it. He first went to Japan a,s a. 
student interpreter in 1861, when he was only 18, served there 
until 1883, and again as Minister- from 1895 to 1900. During 
that long period of service he had become an expert in the 
Japanese language and no foreigner was ever better known in 
that country or possessed of a greater knowledge of it, and the 
memoir is especially interesting in its account of Satow’s life 
and labours in Japan. But it also gives particulars regarding 
his activities in other fields which space forbids our dwelling 
on here. An appendix contains a list of Satow’s writings which 
will be most useful for students who wish to study those 
scholarly productions. Dr. Allen has written a memoir as 
instructive as it is interesting. 

a : 42 , . J. H. Stewart Lockhart.- : 

A Critical Pali Dictiokary. Begun' by V. Trenckxeb'': 
(revised, continued, and edited by Dines xixDEESEX and 
Helmer Smith). Vol. I, pt. 5 (with list of additional 
abbreviations, some remarks on critics and new texts). 
12 X 10, pp. 48 + 7. Copenhagen : Published for the 
Royal Danish Academy by Levin and Munksgaard, 1933. 
Kr. 5. 

It is always a treat to receive a new issue of this dictionary. 

I feel tempted to say a rare ’’ treat, in both senses of the 
word. It is the outcome of long years of conscientious and 
careful work, and by no means simply a revision, continua- 
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tioti, and edition ” of Trenckner’s collectanea. Nor is it merely 
a dictionary. Tke editions and manuscripts on wMcli it is 
based have been critically examined, and every available 
source has been exploited in order to give reliable information 
al)Out the various forms and meanings : manuscripts, gram- 
matical and metrical texts, commentaries, etc. Many of the 
articles have thus become small essays, comprehensive and 
reliable. The authors have tried to make the references as 
complete as possible, and new material which comes to light 
in the course of time will be utilized for additions : we are 
promised no less than 500 such entries for the published pages, 
1--234, a-anodissa. Such additions will probably have to be 
collected in a big list when the dictionary is finished. 

A , 59 . StenKonow. 

SiiiTAB Khan oe Warangal. By Dr. Hirananda Sastri. 
Hyderabad Archaeological Series, No. 9. 13 x 10, 

pp. X + 28, pis. 6. Published by His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Government. Calcutta : Printed at the 
Baptist Mission Press, 1932. 

Dr. Hirananda Sastri, the Government epigraphist, here 
gives an account of the short-lived kingdom of Shitab Khan 
of Warangal in the Nizam’s dominions. He also gives a fac- 
simile of the Sanskrit inscription of Shitab Khan in the fort 
at Warangal with a careful transliteration and translation. 
His analysis of the records and traditions found in the 
Muhammadan historians and Telugu works will contribute 
to the unravelling of the dynastic history of the Deccan in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

A . 60 . E. J. Thomas. 

The Dawn op Conscience. The Sources of our Moral 
Heritage in the Ancient World. By J. H. Breasted. 
3| X 5|, pp. xxvi + 431, ills. 19. New York and London : 
C. Scribner Sons, 1933. $3*0. 

The title of this book is scarcely defensible. It is extremely 
improbable that the date at which certain moral ideas were 
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recorded in Egypt synchronized with the '' dawn of these 
ideas ; and the author' s casual assumption that the pre- 
Egyptian "world had ^'customs” but no conscience ” 
seems very unlikely indeed. Perhaps, however, the author 
wishes to give '‘conscience’’ a very narrow connotation and 
to regard it as a mandatory inner voice (p. 255) preaching 
“social idealism” of a democratic type (e.g. p. 383) with 
a tinge of uiisuperstitious monotheism rather like Ikhnatoii’s. 
If so, his thesis is more plausible. 

While it is unhistorical (and unprehistorical) to maintain 
that primitive man was only a labouring drudge, and obviously 
false to suggest that a highly developed “technocracy’’ 
preceded even the rudiments of “ social idealism ” in human 
development, it may vrell be true that the modern wmrkl 
should renounce the ways of Babylon and go to school with 
Amenernope and a select number of other ancient Egyptians ; 
and the author’s account of Egyptian ethico-theologico- 
eschatological thought (for the ethical vein does not really 
predominate) is profoundly interesting and very well, if rather 
exuberantly, told. True, the explicit parallels he draws between 
Egyptian and other later aphorisms are sometimes rather 
disappointing. It "would be amazing, for instance, if no one 
before the Egyptian Sindbad, about 2000 B.c., had hit upon 
the idea that it might he pleasant to remember surmounted 
misfortunes. In the main, however, the author certainly 
succeeds in showdng that much that we may reasonably regard 
as the more enlightened part of our modern ethics had pre- 
Hebraic (and lineal) sources in Egypt ; and there is force in 
his reminder that just as the modern era learnt as much from 
the rediscovery of the classics as from its own new discoveries, 
so we, who are so inventive, may learn enormously from the 
newly accessible evidence regarding the preclassical culture 
that flourished for millennia in the Nile Valley. 

A. 66. John Laird. 
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Indian Sculpture. By St. Kramrisch. Heritage of India 
Series. 7|- X pp. xvi + 240, figs. 116, map 1. London : 
Oxford University Press ; Calcutta: Y.M.O. A. Publishing 
House, 1933. Es. 4.8, Ss, U. 

Dr. Kramrisch ’s work forms part of the well-known Heritage 
of India Series. The purpose is not to give an outline of a 
history of Indian sculpture, but to survey its structure in its 
relevant aspects. '' The underlying and essential qualities 
will be viewed in their permanency throughout the special 
conditions that the single monuments imply. Their outward 
connections, geographical and chronological, will be seen to 
resolve themselves into ethnical problems and those of the 
artistic process itself.” The first three chapters discuss the 
periods in which Dr. Kramrisch divides Indian sculpture, 
viz. Ancient Indian (Indus Valley and Mauryan), Classical 
(200 b.c.-a.d. 800), and Mediaeval (c. a.d. 800 to thirteenth 
century, in South India to eighteenth century) ; the fourth 
contains a survey of the essential qualities of Indian plastic 
art, and the fifth gives an explanation of the plates. Further- 
more there are elaborate notes, a bibliography, an index, and 
a large number of plates. Dr. Kramrisch possesses a remark- 
able knowledge of Indian art and does not content herself 
with mere facts and outward show. Her book, therefore, 
contains many valuable suggestions. It is a pity, however, 
that her style and terminology makes her argumentation 
extremely difficult to understand by people not used to it. 

A . 67 . A. J. Bernet Kempers. 


Tell Asmar, Khafaje and Khorsabad. Second Preliminary 
Keport of the Iraq Expedition. By Henri Frankfort. 
Oriental Institute Communications, No. 16. 9| x 7, 

pp. viii -f~ 102, pis, 66. Chicago : University of Chicago, 
1933. 

This is a preliminary report, well illustrated, with excellent 
plans, which laymen will not need architects to interpret, 
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and a clear description of a season’s work wHck reflects 
great credit on tlie expedition. Tlie periods illustrated are 
tlie pre-Sargonid and Sargonid, cliiefly at Khafaji, tke Third 
Ur Dynasty and the succeeding centuries at Tell Asmar, 
and the late eighth century b.c. at Khorsabad. Both buildings 
and antiquities serve to fill gaps in our knowledge, and give 
precision to conclusions not previously more than theoretical. 
Students of Indian antiquities will specially welcome the 
evidence for precisely dating some antiquities which obviously 
were imported from the Indus Valley to about 2500 b.c. ; 
it is a misfortune that it is impossible securely to date these 
objects within the Indus Valley civilization. Attention may 
be particularly drawn to the interesting discoveries at 
Sargoii II’s city, which have finally proved that the '' harim ” 
is in reality a three-fold sanctuary, and throw a new light 
on the installations in Assyrian temples. The Oriental Institute 
Expedition has a long and arduous task before it on sites of 
first-class importance ; we wish it continued success, and 
hope that it may alway’s be possible to publish a yearly report 
as excellent as this. 

A . 80 . Sidney Smith. 


Textes Libanais (en Akabe Oriental). By Michel Fegiiali. 
pp. 100. Paris: Adrien-Maisomieuve, 1933. Fr. 16. 

This collection of texts in the dialect of Mount Lebanon, 
with a glossary, has been published for use in class. Most 
of the texts can be classed as folk-lore, but the matter is varied 
and the vocabulary wide. It is to be feared that the book 
will not be of much use to the private student, for it is pruited 
in Arabic characters, and vulgar Arabic is more puzzling in 
that script than in Roman. 

A . 85 , 


A. S. Tritton. 
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A Coptic Gnostic Treatise contained in the Codex 
Brucianus : A translation from the Coptic transcript 
and a Commentary. By Charlotte A. Baynes. 10|- x 6, 
pp. XXV + Ixi + 229, pis. 27. Cambridge : University 
Press, 1933. 30^. 

The Codex Brucianus was acquired by James Bruce of 
Kinnaird (1730-1794), the famous Abyssinian traveller, who 
discovered the Ethiopic version of the Book of Enoch, in 
Egypt in the year 1772-3. When C. 6. Woide (1725-1790) 
returned in 1773-4 from his royal mission to study Oriental 
MSS. in Paris it was sent to him for study as the recognized 
authority on Sa'idi or Sahidic, i.e. the Coptic dialect of Upper 
Egypt. He studied the text and made a copy of it, which 
was subsequently found to contain many mistakes. What 
happened to the MS. and Woide’s copy after 1790 is not known, 
but they both passed into the possession of Bodley’s Librarian 
in 1848. A little later M. G. Schwartze made a copy of Woide’s 
transcript and found it very faulty : whilst occupied in 
preparing an edition of the Coptic text death overtook him 
and nothing more was done until Amelineau published a 
volume on the Bruce papyrus in Notices et Extraits, Paris, 
1891. Am^hneau was a sick man writing in a hurry against 
death, but he was a great Coptic scholar, probably the greatest 
of his day ; his quarrel with his Church destroyed him. 
About this time Dr. 0. Schmidt went to Oxford and submitted 
the Codex Bruce to a critical examination, and discovered 
that it contained two distinct works, and that as a result of 
the operations of the Bodleian binder, many of the papyrus 
leaves had been bound upside down and that three (or four) 
of them which Woide had copied had entirely disappeared. 
Dr. Schmidt made a new copy of the Codex, and published 
it with a German translation and commentary in 1892. 
There was so much wrong with this translation that he found 
it necessary to republish it with corrections three years later. 

The first work in the Codex filled, in Woide’s time, forty- 
three leaves or eighty-six pages ; to this Dr. Schmidt gave 
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tile name of First and Second Books of Jeou The second 
work consists of thirty-two leaves (sixty-one pages) and is 
the subject of Mrs. Baynes’s book. The language used is 
the ordinary dialect of Upper Egj^t, heavily charged with 
Greek words. The names of the author and scribe are un- 
known, and the little treatise lacks beginning and end. The 
great merit of Mrs. Baynes’s book is its honesty. She gives 
us photogi'aphic reproduction of the papyrus leaves (sixty-one 
pages in all), so in studying the text we know exactly where 
we are. There are no mistakes due to editor or compositor. 
Each page is followed by a transcript in good, clear Coptic 
tjnpe, and we have no doubt about her readings. Then comes 
a page for page English translation, and each page is followed 
by a commentary upon it. Five indices supply the student 
with all the help he ought to need. And Mr. W. Lewis, M.A,, 
has produced a masterpiece of luxurious Oriental printing. 

The little treatise which Mrs. Baynes’s labours allow us to 
study with such satisfaction contains a series of meditations 
of a highly religious and philosophical character on God and 
His Universe, and the prosperity of man in this world and 
in the next. These show” clearly that the author and his fellow 
Gnostics invented nothing, except the so-called Gnostic 
systems ’’ which always broke down and covered their creators 
with confusion. The Gnostics borrowed from every form of 
religious system, the old pagan cults of Egypt, the Hebrew 
Kabbalah, the cults of the Sudan, Babylonia and Persia, 
and the Middle East. The old pagan cults of Egypt supplied 
most of their material, and this is not to be wondered at. 
Egypt gave them the bisexual god, duads, triads, pentads, 
ogdoads, and enneads, and the framework of the gnostic 
views on the cosmogony and the underworld. The god who 
is discussed in our treatise is only a reflection of the old god 
of Memphis whose cult flourished in the fourth millennium B.c. 
Ptah-Nunu, Ptah-Tanen, or simply Ptah was a self-created, 
self-extant, eternal Mind or Heart, who created the universe 
by thinking. The Egyptian idiom is hh&per emab‘‘ it came into 
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the heart”. He was the One, or the One One, or the Only One, 
without equal. The Memphites held that Temu of Heliopolis 
and his company of gods were only the thoughts of the god 
Ptah, whose influence and presence existed in all things, 
who was the source of all life and movement, and the sustainer 
of all He was infinitely good and gracious, and praises which 
the Gnostics showered on their One One are only developments 
of the phrases found in the hymns to the ‘‘ father of fathers, 
mother of mothers, and king and lord and creator of the gods ’1 
The hymn to the Light (p. 26 f.) is based on the hymn to Ea 
in the fifteenth chapter of the Theban Booh of the Dead. Often 
the Gnostics borro-wed ideas and phrases from older cults 
wMch they did not understand. The texts show that although 
they adopted the old palindrome ablanathanalba, they neither 
knew its meaning nor its correct form. 

The doctrines contained in our little treatise would un- 
doubtedly form the esoteric knowledge of the high priest or 
cliief initiate, but they could never have been understood 
by the peasant falldh or man in the mud as he has been 
called. In his opinion religion was made for man and not 
man for religion, and he expected his religion to benefit him 
in this world and in the next. The practical side of gnosticism 
must never be forgotten. The man in the mud ’’ clung to 
his amulets and talismans, and magical drama, and words 
of power so closely that the very name of Gnosticism came 
to stink in the nostrils of the Fathers of the Church. In 
practice men found that the Christian cults could not be 
welded to the pagan cults, for it was impossible, and therefore 
the gnostic '' systems collapsed. 

The general reader will, of course, find the commentary 
the most interesting part of Mrs. Baynes’ s book. It is a good 
and useful piece of work and should help the student greatly, 
but there is controversial matter in it and this will provoke 
criticism. And on some points more information would 
have been very acceptable. We want to know more about 
Barbelo, especially in the light of Kropp’s remarks in his 
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Kopfdsclie Zaubertexte (iii, p. 20). More miglit have been said 
about Abraxas, the angel who sits by the side of the tree 
in Paradise and possesses a harp. Greater use might have 
been made of the evidence of the Gnostic gems, and especially 
of those which have been described by Matter and King. 
None of these texts stands alone and each helps in the under- 
standing of the other. But every reader of Mrs. Baynes’s book 
will feel that she has earned the right to be grouped with 
the great native literary ladies of ancient Eg}-pt, viz. Nesi- 
taiiebtashru, who wrote a papyrus roll of the Theban Book of 
the Dead 134 feet in length ^ ; Nesi-khonsu, who drafted the 
deed of covenant ^ between herself and Amen Ra, the king of 
the gods at Thebes ; and the Memphite lady who copied the 
great book of St. Michael the Archangel.^ 

fQ2, t E. A. Wallis Budge. 


Ann ALES DU Siam. Ille Volume : Chronique de Xieng Mai. 

Traduction de M. Camille Notton. Paris, 1932. Frs. 210. 

In this volume M. Notton continues the important task 
of making available to European scholars the more or less 
legendary chronicles of the Lao of Northern Siam. He is 
here concerned with the story of the kingdom of Chiengmai 
from its foundation in the latter half of the thirteenth century 
until its absorption by the modern kingdom of Siam tow^ards 
the end of last century. The author has the advantage of 
a long residence in the country and a thorough knowledge 
of the language, while there is abundant evidence as to the 
careful and painstaking character of his researches. One 
must, however, beware of placing too much reliance on the 
text of manuscripts which, in most cases, can only be com- 
paratively late copies, and which, judging by the analogy of 
Siamese histories and law texts, have undergone repeated 
revisions and alterations. But, whatever the ultimate historical 

1 The Greenfield Papyrus in the British Museum (ed. Budge). 

2 In the Egyptian Museum, Cairo (ed. Maspero). 

® Coptic MS. in the Zouche Collection, now in the British Museum 
(ed. Budge). 
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value of the work, there can be no doubt that it forms a mine 
of information concerning early Tai customs and institutions 
which will be of lasting interest and importance to students 
of these subjects. The volume is illustrated with a number 
of good photographs of some of the abundant archseological 
remains which exist in this region and testify to the zeal for 
Buddhism and the high level of civilization attained by this 
attractive people. 

A, 108, H. G. Quaritch Wales. 


Jemenica : SprichwDrter xjjstd Eebensarten aus Zentral- 

JeMEN MIT ZAHLREICHElSr SaCH- UKD WorTERERLAUTER- 

UNGBN. By S. D. F. Goitein. 9|- x 6|, pp. xxiii + 194. 

Leipzig : Kommissionsverlag von Otto Harrassowitz, 
1934. RM. 10. 

This is a collection of Arabic proverbs in use amongst the 
Yemenite Jews, preceded by a grammatical sketch and 
followed by an index of subjects. The number of proverbs 
collected is 1,432, and almost simultaneously there has 
appeared a collection of more than 5,000 Arabic proverbs 
from Palestine (with Arabic and German title-pages, edited 
by M. Thilo, G. Kampifmeyer, and Pastor Sahd Abbud, 
Berlin, 1933). The latter work is in the Arabic character; 
Herr Goitein’s is in transliteration ; in both the import of 
the proverbs is carefully explained, but Herr Goitein furnishes 
more in the way of illustration. The two collections seem 
very rarely, if ever, to coincide, though parallels to the 
Yemenite proverbs are frequently cited. 

Herr Goitein’s work is of great value owing to the care 
with which the sounds heard are reproduced, rendering it 
important for the study of a little-known dialect, the accuracy 
with which the words employed are interpreted, and the mass 
of information brought to bear upon the matters to which 
the proverbs allude. These, as might be expected, belong to 
almost every variety of human activity, domestic, social, 
commercial, agricultural, industrial, etc. The local colouring 
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whiGh they display is decidedly riclier than a similar collection 
of Englisli proverbs would show. Herr Goitein’s book lias 
earned warm commendation and gratitude. 

4 f55 D. S. Margoliouth. 



The Eecokstruction of Keligious Thought in Islam. 
By Sir Mohammad Iqbal. 9 x 5|, pp. vi + 192. 
London : Oxford University Press : Humphrey Milford, 
1934. 7s, 

The contents of this book scarcely come within the scope 
of the JR AS., since they are partly metaphysical discussions, 
partly devotional meditations on the Qur’an, occasionally 
merging into Islamic propaganda. Its statements both about 
Islam and its Prophet are likely to be new to many followers 
of the system : e.g. that the Prophet of Islam was the first 
critical observer of psychic phenomena, that the birth of 
Islam is the birth of inductive intellect, that the descriptions 
in the Qur’an (of Heaven and Hell) are visual representations 
of an inner fact, i.e. character. Great skill (or may we say 
ingenuity ?) is displayed in showing how the Qur’an either 
anticipates or at least contains the germs of ideas which 
we associate with European thinkers : even Einstein must 
look to his laurels, since the Qur’an always fixes its gaze 
on the concrete which the theory of Relativity has only recently 
taught modern philosophy to see 
From the Qur’anic law of inheritance which makes the 
share of the male equal to that of two females the superiority 
of the male over the female has been inferred ; such an 
assumption would, Sir M. Iqbal observes, be contrary to the 
spirit of Islam. The Qur’an says : And for women are 
rights over men similar to those for men over women.” Tins 
citation is rather disingenuous, since the text adduced (ii, 228) 
not only says nothing of this sort, but distinctly affirms the 
superiority of the males. It can be accurately rendered 
And they (the women) have rights commensurate with their 
duties, and the men (Pickthall) are a degree above them (the 
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women) or (Sale) hut the mm ought to have a mferiority over 
them. 

Tte writer’s command of eloquent English, is complete, 
and Ms acquaintance with philosophical literature, both 
European and Asiatic, extraordinarily wide. The form in 
which he reproduces proper names and Arabic words is more 
like what we should expect from an Indian than from an 
English University Press. 

m. D. S. Margoliouth. 

llx Document portugais sur la Place de Mazagan au 
Debout dv XVIIe Siecle. Traduction fran 9 aise avec 
introduction et commentaires, par Robert Eicard, 
Directeur d’ etudes a ITnstitut des Hautes Etudes Maro- 
caines. Publications de la Section historique du Maroc : 
Documents d’histoire et de geographie marocaines. 
10 X 6 |-, pp. 81, plan 1. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1932. 
Frs. 20. 

This is the French translation of the Portuguese text 
descriptive of the fortress of Mazaghan, Algeria, by D. Jorge 
de Mascarenhas, who was kept in prison by corsairs from 
1615 to 1619 and later became Governor of Tanger. His 
biography is given by the author in the introduction. 

The description consists of two parts. The first part, 
which in the author’s opinion was prefixed to the text at 
a later date, gives a short description of the place of Mazaghan, 
its artillery, garrison, officials and officers, the husbandry 
of its surrounding region, and the fishery of its coast. The 
second part contains the observations {regimento) of Masca- 
renhas on how to war at Mazagan : in three chapters 
(''points”) he imparts interesting details on the tactics 
employed by the inhabitants of Azemmour and the Arab 
nomads of the hinterland in the wars against one another. 

R. Ricard’s French translation is very careful and is 
provided with many notes of topical interest and a seventeenth- 
century plan of Mazaghan. To supplement his work he also 
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appends to it extracts from contemporary and later descrip- 
tions of Mazaglian and of tlie military organization of Taiiger 
as well. 

4. i 2 o , Joseph db Somogyi. 



TlEiKH-I MuFASSAL-I IeAN AZ IstILA-I MuGHUL TA r'LANI 
Mashrutiyat : A detailed history of Iran from the Mongol 
Conquest to the Proclamation of the Constitution. In 
four volumes. Vol. I : From the Invasion of Chingiz to 
the Rise of the Timurid Empire. By Abbas Iqbal. 
9| X 6|, pp, 636, map 1, ills. 21. Tiliran : Majlis Press, 
AJi.s. 1312/a.d. 1934. 

A comprehensive and detailed history of Muslim Persia 
has long been desired by those who deal with historical texts 
relating to the country. In the course of their reading they 
are constantly confronted by the names of numerous 
personages and dynasties who have played their part in 
the complex story of the Persian people and have then dis- 
appeared leaving some trace, whether great or small, of the 
activities which brought them a claim to be mentioned. 
But to give a complete and ordered picture of all these 
activities requires the literary and historical power of another 
Gibbon and, even more, a mass of fresh materials to repair 
the gaps in our knowledge. It is not obvious in the present 
work that these requirements have been fulfilled. Details 
there are in plenty and the encyclopaedic quantity of them 
has a value of its own, taken in conjunction with a good 
index. It is difficult, however, to make out the wood for the 
trees, and the difficulty is not lessened by the numerous 
quotations from ordinarily available historical texts. It is 
to the credit of the author that except for occasional lapses 
into the more florid style induced by his reading of the 
Mongol historians his language is simple and straightforward, 
so that the reading, if dull, is at any rate not hampered by 
doubts about the sense. A long chapter in the book is devoted 
to the literary history of the period and a brief and not very 
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satisfactory account is given of tlie arts, sciences, and crafts 
encouraged by tbe Mongols. At tlie end of the book there 
appears a map, which, to Western eyes at any rate, would 
appear to be of small value. 

A. 142. E.LeVY. 


Tughluq-nama, by Amir Khusraw of DihlL Edited by 

S. Hashimi Faripababi. 10 x 7, pp. 151. Awrangabad : 

Persia MSS. Society, 1933. Es. 4. 

Tliis Mtlierto unpublished work of Amir Khusraw has been 
printed under the auspices of a Hyderabad (Deccan) society 
whose commendable object is the production of Persian works 
still in manuscript. The work is a mathnawl poem having 
for its basis events in the life of Tughluq-shah I, Sultan of 
Dihli, and, like most such compositions, is interspersed with 
a number of illustrative anecdotes. It was composed towards 
the end of the poet’s life and would appear not to have been 
amongst his most inspired works. The editing provides a 
readable text — which is perhaps more than can be said (in 
another sense) of the printing — but it has unfortunately been 
based upon an incomplete manuscript, beheved unique, and 
there are about eighty lines lacking, a large section being 
at the end. A long introduction in Urdu gives an account 
of the poet’s life and works. 

A , 127 , R. Levy. 


The Portuguese Pioneers. By Edgar Prestage. The 
Pioneer Histories. 8f x 5J, pp. xiv + 352, maps 4. 
London : A. & C. Black, 1933. 15^. 

Professor Prestage gives us in readable form the fascinating, 
but necessarily incomplete, story of the explorations which 
at last brought the Portuguese to India as well as America. 
That the story is incomplete is due mainly to the policy of 
secrecy pursued at the time, but hopes are held out that some 
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of tte gaps may be filled in from sources as yet imperfectly 
explored. At some future time, tlien, tlie book may need 
some additions or corrections, but for tlie present it can be 
recommended as giving all that is known. It is also accurate 
in detail ; in fact, tlie only slip I liave noted is the description 
(p. 266) of cloves and nutmegs as products of India. Tke 
concluding chapter gives many interesting details of the 
equipment by means of which such great results were obtained. 
There is a good index of persons and places, but some readers 
will regret the omission from it of many commodities ; 
pepper, for instance, deserved a place. 

A. 237. W. H. Moreland. 


SiNO-PORTUGUESE TraDE FROM 1514 TO 1644. By ThEN-TSE 
Chang. 10 x 6|, pp. viii + 157. Leyden : late E. J. 
Brill, 1934. 

After an introductory chapter on the early maritime trade 
of Clxina, the author examines in detail the commercial rela- 
tions between the Chinese and the Portuguese, two nations 
singularly ill-fitted to understand each other. The value of 
his work lies in the correlation of Chinese, Portuguese, and 
Dutch sources, which, taken together, suffice to give a 
reasonably continuous account of affairs at Macao and Canton, 
though the absence of statistical material renders quantitative 
treatment impossible. I have noticed no serious errors. 
Misprints are somewhat numerous, but nearly all of them are 
too obvious to mislead. 

A. 128 , W. H. Moreland. 


Il PoEMA DELLA Creazione {enumci ells). By G. Purlani. 

Several translations of the Babylonian Epic of Creation 
have come out in the last few years, and it may be assumed 
that, with recent additions to the text itself, as much is known 
about it as the present state of our enlightenment permits. 
The time, therefore, is well calculated for the appearance 
of an Italian version which has been wanting hitherto, both 
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for the use of students in Italy, and also for the contributions 
which so well-informed an editor as Dr. Furlani is able to 
bring to the general understanding of the poem. Not until 
p. 39, however, does he reveal the intento storico-religioso as 
alone inspiring his work, rather than any idea of making a 
new advance on the philological side. With this purpose he 
has written a fairly long introduction, and the translation 
is accompanied by somewhat copious notes, chiefly of an 
explanatory nature, in accordance with the aim of the book. 
The introduction treats of the date of the poem’s composition, 
its possible sources, astrological element, moral interpretation, 
literary qualities, and influence upon the native art. Most 
of these questions, as Dr. Furlani is constrained to admit, 
are not susceptible of very clear answers, and some of them, 
such as that of possible sources and the hypothesis of a moral 
interpretation, are perhaps hardly worth discussion. As to 
representations in art, the author seems to go farther in the 
interpretation of certain Assyrian cylinder-seals in this sense 
than others would be inclined to allow, but it is not always 
certain which class of scenes he has in mind. Many readers 
will surely be surprised to find him reviving the notion that 
the well-known Assyrian reliefs of a winged god in conflict 
with a monster represent Marduk and Tiamat, an opinion 
which one had supposed to be generally discarded. The forms 
Nin-igi~azag and Tishu have also been noted as not in con- 
formity with present usage. 

A. 146. C. J. GaBD. 


Le Temple d’Edpou. By Emile Chassinat. Memoires 
de la Mission archeologique frangaise au Cairo. 13| x 9|. 
Tome huitimne, pp. xvi + 299 ; tome onzieme, pp. xvi 
-f 10, pis. ccxiii-cccxxii ; tome douzieme, pp. vii + 9, 
pis. cccxxiii-ccccxxxiii. Cairo : Imprimerie de ITnstitut 
francais d’Archeologie orientale, 1933-4. 

With the issue of these three volumes of the Memoires 
M. Chassinat completes the texts .from, the temple of Edfu 
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and commences the ptotograpliic plates, wMcli cannot be 
spoken of too liglly', and will fono a very valuable addition 
to the hitberto published pictures of IPtolemaic art, so many 
of which consist merely of hand-copied ^fetches, giving but 
a vague notion of it to those who tiav'e rmot been so fortunate 
as to study the originals. Mistakes dndLeecd have sometimes 
found their way into print, and IM. CEnassinat is therefore 
much concerned, in the introduction liis eleventh volume, 
to correct these misapprehensions, aii«d t *<) state something in 
addition of the history of Ptolemaic art«. This owes its best 
qualities to the art of the Saite pe™ci, of which it is a con- 
timiation, so that it is at its tes t sit "tko commencement, 
before outside influence made itself felt. Some of the reliefs 
here photographed go back to tie tiraae of Ptolemy IV, and 
show us some of the best works ofl the period, in which the 
survival of the old traditions is still cfearlj- discernible, for 
example the relief from the secoii*d Hypostyle Hall 
(pi. ccclxxx) representing the txansp<orb of the sacred 
barque of Hatlior— incoatestablermeot Ifewre la plus par- 
faite de temple.” Wien we xemenabor fck't the reliefs were 
painted and that we are now laoking, s -o bo speak, only at 
the empty shells, we may he inclined “to ««all for a mitigation 
of the scorn with which Ptolemaic art has hitherto been 
regarded. It should he observed,, howeve r, that in the repre- 
sentation just mentioned, the Phauacuh standing before the 
barque has a loft hand on the right Mim, while that on the 
left arm is in an impossible position. This, is indeed a common 
fault : the Ptolemaic sculptor was less coocerned with the 
correct representation of the lumain bod. y hhan with details 
of costume and of cult, and it is in fche recording of 
these that the value of the present serries of photographs 
lies. 

Ptolemaic art declined after Hii<erg ete s El, becoming ex- 
tinguished in complete mediocrity by the time of Neos 
Dionysos. M. Chassinat thinks this map h:ave been due to 
the delegation of the temple adomiLen't) to imferior craftsmen, 
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the better ones having been called away in consequence of 
increased building activity elsewhere. 

The texts at this point suffer likewise, and are corrupt to 
the point of unintelligibility. It is a pity that they are printed 
in type, so that the interesting Ptolemaic epigraphy cannot 
be studied without recourse to the photographic plates. Por 
the restoration of lacunae hand-copies are necessary, since 
the photographs cannot always show the true outlines, 
i. 147 , 206 . M. F. Laming Macadam. 


Medamoud. By F. Bisson be la Eoque. Fouilles de Tln- 
stitut fran 9 ais d’Archeologie orientale du Caire. Rapports 
preliminaires. Tome neuvieme, troisieme partie. 13 x 10, 
pp. 91, pis. 7, figs. 56. Le Caire : Imprimerie de ITnstitut 
francais d’Archeologie orientale, 1933. 

The excavations of the I.F.A.O. at Medamut under the 
direction of M. F. Bisson de la Roque during the season 1931-2 
have revealed an avenue of sphinxes leading from the sacred 
enclosure of the temple to a quay, beside which once flowed 
a canal joining Medamut to Karnak. This quay is only a 
platform ; the real quay should be found below it, but has 
not yet been revealed owing to the presence of a cultivated 
field wliich prevents further excavation. The existence of 
later canals is proved by deposits of black mud and yellow 
clay, and a canal still passes a little further west. A deep 
sounding with the aid of a pump would be necessary to bring 
up traces of the original canal. A long wall continues the 
line of the south side of the quay for some distance, and 
may perhaps mark the bank of a later canal. Upon the top 
of this wall was found a coin of Constantine, and this is taken 
to be a proof that the wall is posterior to Constantine, which 
seems a singular assumption. Even if other evidence points 
in this direction, the presence of the coin itself proves nothing : 
the opposite deduction seems equally possible. 

The sphinxes along the avenue have for the most part been 
mutilated by the Copts, the heads being broken off and the 
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bodies overturned. Damage bad also been caused by tbe 
roots of palm trees, a grove of which had to be removed 
before the excavation could take place. One sphinx has 
been reconstructed in the Museum of the Louvre (pi. 
and this is typical of the rest. The style shows nothing which 
would admit of a date anterior to the Ptolemaic period. 

There are traces of another Ptolemaic temple, the founda- 
tions now having been identified, containing deposits -with the 
name Ptolemaios. 

Some remains of a Coptic church outside and to the left 
of the gate of Tiberius have come to light, part of the sur- 
rounding enclosure of which had been discovered two years 
previously. A suggested restoration has been made and the 
church dated to the seventh century. It is discussed at length 
by the Eev. Father L. H. Vincent (p. 20). 

A point of interest is the identification of the Mrn of 
Medamut with the KepafjuKrj of the Greek inscription of 
Cornelius Gallus (Cairo Cat. Gh. Inscrr., No. 9295). This was 
shown by a sounding into the A:dm, which revealed pottery 
kilns of the same type as in Pharaonic times and at the 
present day, and a Greek inscription bearing the name 
Kepaiiechrai on a portion of a column. 

A . 149 . M. F. Laming Macadam. 


The Groundwork of Indian History. By S. N. Sen and 
H. C. Raychaudhuri. Third edition. 7| X 5, pp. viii 
+ 436, maps 8, ills. 58, Calcutta: Chuckervertty, 
Chatterjee and Co., 1934. Rs. 1.12. 

That this outline of Indian history by two competent 
scholars should have reached a third edition in three years 
shows the popularity it has attained. The authors have set 
forth succinctly and in a clear and readable style the most 
important aspects of the chequered history of the sub-con- 
tinent. They have wisely abstained from overcrowding their 
pages with excessive detail and a multiplicity of dates, and 
from pronouncing definite opinions upon many questions that 
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are still open to discussion. The work is well suited to the 
purposes for which it was written. 

A. 154. C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


TheMaukhabis. By E. A. Fires. Studies in Indian History 

of the Indian Historical Eesearch Institute, Ho. 10. 

9J X 6-J, pp. xviii + 220, ills. 12, map 1, table 1. Madras : 

B. G. Paul and Co., 1934. 

This volume forms No. 10 of the series of Studies in Indian 
History of the Indi an Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, which has done such useful work under 
the direction of Fr. H. Heras, S. J. The author has here collated 
all the available data — epigraphical, numismatic, and literary 
—respecting the Maukharis. He has made full use of Mr. T. 6. 
Aravamuthan’s able thesis {The Kaveri, the Maukharis and 
the Sangam Age) published in 1925, and of the recently dis- 
covered drama Kaumudi-mahotsava, the historical value of 
which was discussed by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in Annals, Bhan- 
darkar O.R.L, xii (1930), and JBORS., xix (1933). Among 
many suggestions made, one may be noted as being of im- 
portance for the early history of the Guptas and Maukharis, 
namely, that the Magadha-kula to which King Sundaravarman 
of the Kaumudi-mahotsava belonged was the Maukhari family. 
The reliance placed on the Chandra valli inscription of Mayura- 
sarman as proving that the Maukharis were ruling in Magadha 
in Mayura&rman’s time is, however, discounted by the 
uncertainty that attaches to the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tion. If Mr. JayaswaFs reading {JBORS., xix, 220-1) be 
correct, the Maukharis find no mention therein. The fact is, 
that until further material be found and the date figures on 
the coins can be interpreted with greater certainty, any 
connected history of this once important family must be 
largely conjectural. 

A. 208. 


G. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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The Bamboo Bkoom : An introduction to Japanese Haiku. 
By Harold Gould Henderson. 8 x pp. 128, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co,, Ltd., 
1934. 4s. 

This brief introduction to the study of the despite 

Mr. Henderson’s objections the term '' epigram ”, in its sense 
of a '' short poem treating concisely or pointedly of a single 
thought of event ’ ’, seems really as good an English equivalent 
for haiku as any — is on a different plane entirely from Professor 
Basil Hall Chamberlain’s brilliant little essay on the same 
subject ; but it contains nevertheless much information useful 
and interesting to the general reader. 

In the first chapter the author discusses some of the more 
salient characteristics of the haiku ^ inter its extreme 
brevity and conciseness — seventeen syllables is the orthodox 
length of a haiku poem — ^the peculiarities of its grammar and 
construction, and its dependence for emphasis on certain 
fixed postpositions, generally of an exclamatory nature ; in 
the second he passes in review some of its earliest examples, 
which date back to the thirteenth century ; the remaining 
chapters he devotes mainly to the history of the development 
of the haiku under the great masters of the art — Matsuo Basho 
(1644-1694), greatest of them all, Taniguchi Buson(1715-1783), 
a painter as well of eminent merit, Kobayashi Issa (1762- 
1826), Masaoka Shiki (1867-1902), and others. 

No serious student would deny the claims of this 
strangely exotic form of poetry to our admiration. Much 
of it is of exquisite beauty, full of delicate fancy and of 
suggestiveness, tinged with the gentle melancholy {rmno 
no atvare) which is so marked a characteristic of the 
national muse ; but we fail to discover in it that profundity 
of thought which the Japanese commentators claim and 
which, unless we are mistaken, Mr. Henderson appears 
disposed in some measure to concede. 

The author gives many examples of representative haiku^ 
which will help the student to form an opinion of his own ; 
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but there is space to repeat only two, both famous and both 
from the brush of Basho. Here is a description of an autumn 
landscape at eventide which, in its austere simplicity, recalls 
vividly to the mind’s eye a Japanese painted scroll : — 
Kare eda ni 
Karasu no tomarikeri 
Ahi no kure. 

On a leafless bough 
A crow is sitting ; — autumn. 

Darkening now — 

And here is the second, composed on the battlefield, now 
a lonely moor, where Yoshitsune, the great warrior hero of 
Japan, was slain : — 

Natsugusa ya 
Tsuwamonodomo ga 
Yiime no ato. 

The summer grasses grow. 

Of mighty warriors’ splendid dreams 
The afterglow. 

The book is very well and clearly printed and free from 
t)^ographical errors. 

^77. H. Parlett. 


A History of Religion. By Herbert H. Gowen. 9x6, 
pp. iv + 698. London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1934. 125. 6d. 

TMs one-volume history represents an attempt to relate 
the entire religious story of mankind, from the beginning, 
so far as it is known, up to the present stage of its unfolding. 
It is necessarily limited to a brief survey of each chapter in 
that story, and while it contains much that will be of interest 
to the general reader, the treatment in most cases is hardly 
adequate enough to meet the needs of the specialist. 

The wuiter deals first with primitive religion among various 
peoples, including the Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs, as well as 
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those of Asia ; then with the state religions of antiquity, 
among them those of the Euphrates Valley, Egypt; and Persia. 
He proceeds to give a short account of the religions of the 
Orient, and then traces the story through Judaism to 
Christianity, including a very brief account of Islam, and 
closes with a chapter on the future life. He states frankly 
that the volume is conceived from the Christian point of 
view, and more than a third of the hook is concerned with 
the Christian era. 

Of religion as a whole, Dr. Gowen takes the view that man’s 
aspirations shape themselves as a quest for God ; his failures 
to realijze fellowship with God beget the sense of sin ; his efforts 
to remedy these failures become creeds and cults, institutions 
and disciplines. So the writer maintains that religion is 
fmidaineiitally one and, historically, is the continuous expres- 
sion of our common perplexities, our common problems, and 
our common hopes. 

From Naturalism man derived a conception of the tran- 
scendence and immanence of the Divine, and from Spiritism, 
his realization of a relation between himself and the Divine. 
From a belief in the universality of life, Animatism, man 
passed to Animism, which recognized not only the presence 
of life, hut of a living spirit. Then by way of personification 
man came to polytheism, and thence by slow stages, including 
a belief in dualism and pantheism, he made his way to mono- 
theism. This process, Dr. Gowen considers, was hastened by 
the fact that the formation of empires, which included many 
different nationalities, made the need of a unifying principle 
obvious. 

An interesting chapter in the section on state religions is 
that dealing with the religions of the Amerindian empires, 
prior to their conquest by Spain in the fifteenth century, which 
included the worship of high gods by human sacrifices, made 
in order that human hearts might be offered to the gods, 
and thereby the vitality and strength of the sun and other 
powers of nature be maintained. 
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The chapters on the religions of India, China, and Japan 
cover too vast a field for treatment to be at all detailed, but, 
within the limits possible, they contain much that is suggestive 
and interesting, and the author writes from first-hand know- 
ledge of Eastern faiths. 

As the history of religion started beyond the veil which 
hangs over the first awakening of creation into consciousness, 
so the writer, in conclusion, takes his readers to the point 
where the veil conceals creation’s future. In his view, 
Christianity, accepted as the final and universal religion, 
will mean the vindication of man’s religious instinct, existent 
from the beginning, persistently manifesting itself throughout 
the history of man, and primitive man’s first sense of the 
numinous ” will find its justification in the perfected work ” 
which makes comprehensible both the Divine transcendence 
and immanence, and its relation to the human soul. 

This book is a contribution to the study of comparative 
religion w^hich will be found of interest and value to the 
reader anxious to find a comprehensive survey of the subject, 
while it also contains suggestive lines of thought which the 
expert might be glad to develop more thoroughly. The index 
is far from complete, and the bibliography is somewhat 
disappointing since it is in the main popular and includes 
no reference to original sources. A number of errors have 
crept in, e.g. on p. 529 Ijmah ” for Ijma‘ ” and “ Qujas ” 
for qiyas ”, and others of a more serious type elsewhere. 

Mabgaret Smith. 


India. By Rene Geousset. Translated from the French by 
Catherine Alison Philips. The Civilizations of the East, 
Vol. II. 9 X pp. 404, ills. 249. London : Hamdsh 
Hamilton, 1932. 25s. 

This is the second volume of a series of four entitled the 
Civilizations of the Bast. The work is very fully illustrated, 
and these illustrations are of very great interest. The author 
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commences Ms work with references to the recently discovered 
remains of early Indian culture at Mohen-jo-daro and Harappa. 
The development of Indian art in sculpture, architecture, 
and painting is then pursued through the centuries to coni- 
paratively recent times, the author’s purview including the 
outljdng evidence of Indian culture in farther India and the 
Malay arcMpelago, Java, and Sumatra. 

The survey is admirably carried out, and though containing 
little that has not already been made public in previous 
works, presents a concise, critical, and well thought out 
summary of the artistic side of Indian civilization as we 
know it in history as well as from the existing magnificent 
remains. The book is well translated and should appeal 
to a wide public. 

As a note of criticism it may be added that the excellent 
illustrations are unfortunately widely separated from the 
letterpress dealing with them, sometimes by as much as 
a hundred pages. TMs involves constant back references 
by the reader, and forms a blemish on a really attractive 
book. It should have been avoided. 

A . 196 . E. E. Enthoven. 

Twilight in the Forbidden City. By Sir Eeginald John- 
stone, with a Preface by the Emperor. 9| x 6|-, pp. 486, 
ills. 36. London: Victor Gollancz, 1934. 18s. 

It is with a sense of relief that one finishes the first chapter 
of this most interesting book, and one starts the next with 
anticipations of satisfaction which are fulfilled. After a hiatus 
of years, here at last is an author writing history with exactitude 
about China. Since the rise of Nationalist China we have 
suffered many books on CMna written by visitors to that 
country. Some of these voyagers have been so obviously 
unbalanced or uninformed that one could but sigh over their 
gross errors, such as confusing the Allies of 1860 with those 
of 1900 ! Others, men of learning and judgment in their own 
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lines, liave written helpfully and suggestively; but their 
inescapable ignorance of China’s background has limited 
tlieir usefulness. Too often even they have brushed aside 
China’s past as a hindrance and an unnecessary adjunct, 
instead of perceiving it as a root for the present growing stem. 

But here in this book we have a return to solid matter upon 
which the mind can thankfully bite. It gives a human picture 
of a great web of life in Peking’s palaces. The notes at the 
end of the book afford cynical amusement, for they are 
indeed a warning to the unheedy not to write by hearsay 
alone — even of princes. Chinese readers may not agree with 
Sir Eeginald’s leanings, perhaps natural, towards a constitu- 
tional monarchy : but they will say that he has interpreted 
aright their traditional ideas on the Throne, and quarried 
profoundly into their philosophy of government. He explains 
imich that has happened and which has been somewhat 
incomprehensible to the West. His nurture of his royal 
pupil in the responsibilities of the Princely Man shows 
sympathetic comprehension of China’s political foundations. 
Passing foreign journalists may smile at the Manchoukuo 
declaration that the Government intends to rule by Wang Tao 
—the Kingly Way : but thanks to this book, we can see 
the direct descent of ideas with which China has long been 
imbued. Modern Europe, like the children of Israel, crying for 
strong semi-divine Leaders, though not called ''emperors”, 
on whom to shift the stresses of thought and political 
responsibilities, has much in common with Monarchic China. 

In 1919, as all the world knows, Sir Reginald, then Mr. John- 
stone, was appointed English tutor to a Boy of 13 in Peking’s 
Forbidden City. He omits to say that he was picked out 
because of his known research into Chinese culture. This 
Boy had been the Infant Emperor of China till Iris father, 
the Prince Regent, in 1911, abdicated the throne for him 
after the revolution of the preceding October. Sir Reginald 
gives us some valuable chapters leading to this denouement. 

He attributes the immediate downfall of the Throne to the 
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complacent ignorance and cruel selfisliness of the old Empress 
Dowager — and quite justifiably, in tbe present reviewer’s 
eyes. She seemed to care nothing that the dynasty might 
end with, herself, or that China would be left adrift after her 
passing. Certain foreign ladies were attracted by her studied 
courtesies after the Relief of the Legations. One can but 
comment that their ilmerican doyenne was a Christian scientist, 
as one of her compatriots put it, and therefore unable to 
behold ill anywhere. Yet it is instructive to read how Chinese 
officialdom continued to render homage to the Empress 
Dowager, simply because she occupied the sacrosanct throne. 
Even so sagacious and great a scholar-statesman as Weng 
Tung-ho felt reverence, while he saw her foolhardy mistakes. 
Sir Reginald’s explanation is illuminating and should be 
studied. 

Western residents in China have never understood 
why the Allies allowed the Empress Dowager back to 
power in 1901 and did nothing to reinstate the enlightened 
Emperor Kuang Hsii, but left him to his martyrdom. 
This seems one of our blackest misdeeds in the East— 
and, like many of them, one of omission rather than com- 
mission. When she came back from her flight to Shensi, 
her first greeting to Peking was to dismount from her chair 
at the Chhen Men and offer sacrifices to Kuan-ti, God of War, 
under its rampart ! Yet Sir Reginald does not seem to realize 
that Modern China, and a large number of Westerners, 
remember her misdoings primarily as a warning against the 
return of the monarchy. 

Sir Reginald dislikes Yuan Shih-kai and Feng Yu-hsiang ; 
and with cause. Yet, as historian, he tries to be fair, and 
says he may be mistaken in his deductions. It would have 
been invaluable to have had Sir John Jordan’s replies con- 
cerning Yuan Shih-kai, with whom he had a friendship. 
After all, there was nobody else at the head of the govern- 
ment. Sir John was a warm-hearted man with a real affection 
for the Chinese. He was not there as a judge between the 
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Chinese, but as one truly desirous to foster friendship between 
Bast and West. Yuan and he had necessarily to be in constant 
touch. Yuan lived a decent life, by Eastern standards, had 
a mind to learn new ways in moderation, and abided by his 
word to the foreigner — even if, according to Sir Eeginald's 
ideas and Mr. J. 0. P. Bland’s, he betrayed his fellow-Chinese. 

Similarly, Feng Yii-hsiang, who routed the ex-Emperor 
P'u-yi from the Palace and endangered his life — ^possibly 
deliberately— has his defenders among the Chinese. They 
talk, as does Sir Reginald, with the greatest indignation of the 
immoral atmosphere of the eunuch-crowded court, and the 
peculations of the Nei Wu Fu, the Palace circle against whose 
financial crookedness and inability Sir Reginald waged brave 
war. True, the young Emperor had dismissed the eunuchs— 
and one cannot sufficiently admire such courage, which gives 
promise for the future. But Peking doubted if the sweep had 
been as clean as evidently it was. '' The Nei Wu Fu were 
selling all the Palace valuables shamelessly, gluttonously,” 
one Chinese avowed in defence of Feng. ''It was, also, 
a ridiculous position, having both Emperor and President, a 
shame to any ardent republican like Feng. Lastly, the Palace 
intrigues were a constant thorn in the side to us all, adding 
to our insecurity.” He also defended Feng from the charge 
of "betraying” Wu Pei-fu, when they were allied against 
Chang Tso-lin. Wu, he said, had tried to send Feng to the 
attack round by the Dolonor deserts without commissariat, 
in the hopes of his obliteration ! 

One of the chief attractions of the book is the unconscious 
picture of the author. His single-hearted faithfulness, his 
high-minded devotion, his affectionate nursing and careful 
education of the Boy committed to his charge are beyond 
praise. Here, for that Boy, was one person sans peur et sans 
■reproche in that Court upon whom he could lean, and 
in complete trust that his interests would be studied first. 
Sir Reginald set his hand to " chisel this piece of jade ” with 
a meticulous regard for the greatest traditions of the Chinese 
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nation. It remains for time to prove whether this particular 
piece of jade is strong enough to bear the test of the new 
amazing venture of Manchoukuo. At any rate, since the 
Japanese gave him a generous refuge when he had to flee from 
his Palace, one understands why P'u-yi has been willing to 
reascend the throne of his earlier forbears under the Japanese 
fiegis. ' 

A . 203 . Dorothea Hosie. 


Notes on the Chalcolithio and Early Bronze, Age 
Pottery of Megiddo. . By Egbert M. Engberg and 
Geoffrey M. Shipton. Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago : Studies in Ancient Oriental Civiliza- 
tions, No. 10. 9|- X 7, pp. xiii + 91, ills. 25, chart 1. 
Chicago : University of Chicago Press, 1934. 7s. 

The Oriental Institute, which in a relatively brief period 
of years has given the world some illuminative volumes 
dealing with the archaeology of Egypt and Asia Minor, has 
fallen behind in the publication of its field work at Megiddo, 
To judge from this welcome brochure, the explanation would 
seem to be the natural desire to publish the results of this well- 
equipped expedition after mature study rather than as 
a prompt but bare record of materials discovered. This is 
a laudable ambition, but it is a moot point whether as a policy 
it is wise or practicable : it inevitably leads to delay in the 
publication of results, and in this respect the Megiddo 
expedition is noticeably in default. 

This preliminary comment does not reflect upon the merits 
of this monograph, which is a definite contribution to know- 
ledge. It deals with a series of stratified pottery and flint 
deposits, found chiefly on the eastern slopes of the mound 
upon which Megiddo stands, a place used freely as a necropolis 
for the town above and also from time to time as a dwelling 
site. The exposition is painstaking and well illustrated, and 
the stratifications are made doubly clear by a well conceived 
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folding chart. All the deposits are very early, and they fill 
a big gap in our knowledge of what has hitherto been called, 
for harmony of nomenclature, the '‘Early Bronze Age'', 
though bronze was apparently one of the rarest of its products. 
Seven distinct " stages ’’ are noted : the latest of them linlrs 
with Dr. Albright’s level J at Tell Beit Mersem, and 
Mr. FitzGerald’s Level XI at Bethshan, and is more fully 
represented by Tomb A, with its 600 specimens, at Jericho. It 
is apparently contemporary with the twelfth djmasty and 
falls approximately about 2000 b.c. Lower stages introduce 
among other highly instructive ceramic wares the large 
fiihoi of which a remarkable series has been found in parallel 
levels by Mr. Dunand at Byblos. Stage IV, half-way down 
the scale, shows the maximum frequency of flint implements, 
all of which are regarded as " Canaanean ” in type, not widely 
separated but at the same time not clearly developed from the 
Xatufian. 

In the lowest stages of the ceramic specimens the authors 
adduce comparisons from Egypt of predynastic times, from 
Asia Minor, Malta, and elsewhere, observations which not onlj^ 
attest their range of study but give a clear indication of the 
widening field of archaeological research which is being opened 
out by the excavations proceeding in Palestine. The lowest 
stages are assigned to the fourth millennium b.c., and when 
we reflect that Mr. FitzGerald’s soundings at Bethshan 
have disclosed three still earlier culture-levels before reaching 
the original surface of the ground, we realize what an immense 
and fruitful task awaits future excavators. Slowly but surely 
the day is approaching when the culture relations of the Near 
East in the days of the great Sargon will become as clear as 
are now those of the Egyptian Empire. 

The fact that Mr. FitzGerald found a copper implement in 
Level XVI at Bethshan, which culturally seems to precede 
the low^est of the stages at Megiddo, calls for a breathing space 
before deciding upon the precise relevance of such special 
terms as chalcolithic and aeneolithic. Let us just collect and 
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classify the materials under a provisional terminology. 
In this respect our authors might have found perhaps a happier 
series of expressions for their classification of the pottery : 
terms like '' string cut bowls ”, “ high bowls ”, and '' carinated 
bowls ” are not mutually exclusive. It is very desirable, at 
the outset of a new inquiry, to select terms which others will 
readily adopt in their classification. None the less, the authors 
have earned a vote of thanks from all fellow-students of 
these matters. 

A . 200 . J. Gabstang. 

The Gbusade of Nicopolis. By A. S. Atiya. x 5, pp. xii 

+ 234, maps 3. London : Methuen and Co., 1934. 10§. 6d. 

This books deals with the last episode in the long history 
of the Crusades. The Crusade of Nicopolis took place in 
A.D. 1396. During the fourteenth century the Ottoman 
Turks had been advancing into Europe. Under Bayezid 
(Abu Yazid b. Uthman) they had conquered Bulgaria and 
other provinces and were beginning to threaten Hungary, 
The Eastern Empire was too weak to offer effective resistance 
and in 1395 Constantinople was besieged. The efforts made 
by the King of Hungary, Sigismund, to check the Turkish 
advance were hindered by his own unpopularity and by the 
fact that it was actually easier for the schismatic ” Christians 
of Eastern Europe to live under Turkish than under Catholic 
rulers. 

Sigismund looked for help to Western Europe, where the 
unusual state of tranquillity made it a favourable moment 
for the preaching of a crusade'. The crusading ideal, vigorously 
propagated by authors and pilgrim preachers, still made 
a strong appeal, and when in 1394 the Pope proclaimed 
a crusade against the Turks there was a widespread response. 
Extravagant preparations were made, and in 1396 there 
gathered in Buda an army drawn from France, Burgundy, 
England, Germany, and other places, besides a strong con- 
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tingent of Knights of St. John from Ehodes. Together with 
Sigismnnd and the Hungarian army, they marched down the 
Danube as far as the ancient city of Nicopolis, then held by 
the Turks. They were still besieging it when Bayezid arrived. 
The heterogeneous forces of the West lacked the unity, 
discipline, and able leadership which characterized the Turks, 
and in the battle that followed the latter inflicted a shattering 
defeat upon them. The captured leaders were finally ransomed 
for an enormous sum, Bayezid having put his price up as 
a result of the rich presents brought to him by the envoys. 
Thus ended the last united effort of Christendom against the 
Turks. 

Mr. Atiya deals thoroughly with every aspect of the Crusade, 
and his work is based on an examination of the many and 
sometimes conflicting contemporary sources. He devotes one 
chapter to the propagandist literature for the Crusades, and 
especially the works of the pilgrim and dreamer Philippe de. 
Mezieres. He promises to deal more fully with this interesting 
subject in a later work. He also refers to the anti-crusading 
propaganda of Wycliffe and other reformers. After the 
Crusade of Nicopolis, Philippe de Mezieres was a forlorn 
voice in a world of change The crusading ideal had spent 
itself, and universal action had become impossible in face of 
.the budding nationalism which was to dominate the new age. 

It is a pity that, for one who is plunging the majority of 
his readers into an unfamiliar period, Mr. Atiya presupposes 
in them so much knowledge or ability to grasp the significance 
of unfamiliar names. Such a book might well be readable for 
a wider and less specialized circle. It is intended to be the 
final chapter of a projected history of the crusade in the later 
Middle Ages and we look forward to the completion of the 
larger work. 


A. 214, 


C. Wabby. 
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Bibliogeaphie Bouddhique, IV-V, Mai, 1931“33. Witli 
Retrospective of L'oeiivre de M. le Prof. Paul Pelliot. 
Par Marcelle Lalou. 11 X 8, pp. x + 150. Paris: 
Librairie d’Am&ique et d’Orient, 1934. 

Since tlie pleasant task fell to me of reviewing Parts I and II 
of tMs timely and efficient compilation in the Journal foi 
1932, there has appeared, beside this, the latest issue to date, 
Part III, which brought pertinent material up to May, 
1931. In this Mr. A. J. Bernet Kempers contributed a 
'' retrospect ’’ of the work of Professor J. Ph. Vogel from 1902 
till 1928. Neither of the looking-backs, I need not say, implies 
a Here endeth to the work, even here below, of these 
eminent scholars. That of the latter, M. Pelliot, finds later 
mention some fourteen times ; that of the former is past 
counting up. And long may both so fare further ! 

I need not here repeat what I have said in exposition and 
appreciation of the excellent style and system in the 
Bibliogra^hie ; the excellence is fully maintained. It is neither 
possible nor desirable here to touch on any catalogued item. 
The outstanding impression left by a purview is the great 
expansion of scope attained by the word Bouddhique 
whereby the whole field of both Indology and Sinology is 
swept into this wider range of that wondrous phenomenon, 
a world-religion. Decadent, hybridized as this is in all its 
forms, the great and manifold works wrought by man under 
its name are yielding a harvest that is more to be called 
beginning than exhaustion. For this purview once more our 
thanks to the founder, Jean Przyluski. 

A. 228. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


OR Katyayanasmrti on Vyava- 
HARA (Law and Procedure). Text (reconstructed), 
translation, notes, and introduction by P. V. Kane, 
M.A., Ll.M. 10 X 6f, pp. xlii -f- 373. Bombay, 1933. Rs. 4. 
This is an attempt to reconstruct the lost Katydyanasrnrti 
by assembling the quotations from it existing in later legal 
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authors. Such attempts have been made before, but this is 
by far the most complete ; though, according to Mr. Kane’s 
own modest estimate, the portion which he has succeeded in 
recovering is probably less than two-thirds of the whole. 
That there are considerable gaps in the smrti is obvious ; 
and if Mr. Kane be right in assigning to Katyayana a date 
near the end of the smrti period there must be further missing 
verses. The rules on inheritance to males, for instance, fail 
altogether to mention the samanodaha and the bandkii^ 
or even the gotmja sapinda as such : can this possibly be later 
than Ydgnavalhja ? A¥hatever we may think of Mr. Kane’s 
incursions into the realm of comparative law, his consummate 
knowledge both of the Shastric literature and of the modern 
Indian law are apparent on every page. 

973, S. Vesey-FitzGerald. 


Iraq. Vol. I, Part 1, April, 1934, published by the British 
School of Archseology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell Memorial). 
114 X 8 , pp. Ill, pis. 14, figs. 2. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1934. 185. net. 

The British School of Archaeology in Iraq (Gertrude Bell 
Memorial) has started the publication of a journal, to be issued 
half-yearly, of archseological studies referring to the valley of 
the Euphrates and Tigris and the adjacent regions, filling a gap 
in the archseological periodical publications dedicated to 
Oriental archseology and written in the English language. 
In April last the first number came forth, containing not 
less than eight articles about Sumerian archseology, sites of 
excavations, ceramics of Southern Babylonia, Parthic 
archseology, Sumerian and Babylonian religion, and Islamic 
architecture. Contributors to that issue have been Frankfort, 
Harden, Gadd, Andrae, Jordan, van Buren, Furlani, Campbell 
Thompson, and Creswell. The volume is introduced by a few 
lines from the pen of Gertrude Bell on architecture and 
archeology. The editorial work has been done mainly by 
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Sidney Smitli, of the British Museum. The name of the editor 
IS a warrant that the following issues of Iraq will maintain 
the high scientific standard of the first. 

^.235. Giuseppe FuRLxiNi. 


Encyclopaedia Mundarica. By Eev. J. Hoffmann, S.J., 
in collaboration with Eev. A. Van Emelen, S.J. 
Vols. V--VIL 

The first four volumes of this Encyclopaedia have already 
been reviewed in tliis journal.^ Volumes V-VII follow the 
same lines and maintain the high standard of the earlier 
volumes, but the lamented death of the Eev. John Hoffmann, 
SJ., has left the Eev. Arthur V. Emelen, S.J., with a very 
heavy burden. 

The Munda country is roughly divided into three parts. 
The middle part is known as the Hasada country, the western 
part as the Naguri country, and the eastern part as the Pdnch 
Pargands, It is in the middle part known as the Hasada country 
that the Muridas appear to have been least affected by outside 
influences. In the Naguri area, their culture has been modified 
by that of the Dravidian Oraons ; and in the Pdnch Pargand 
country by Hindu ideas. 

The authors have practically confined their researches to 
the Milndas of the central area. Some references have been 
made to variations of custom or speech in the Naguri area, 
but few, if any, to those of hbe Pdnch Pargand Mundas. 

Some philological inaccuracies appear to have crept in. 
Thus, on page 1911, the word Indi is derived by the authors 
from the Arabic id, a festival. But the word is in reality 
merely a corruption of the Sanskrit Indra ; the festival is in 
honour of the Vedic Hindu god JncZm, and not of the 
Mahomedan festival of Id, Similarly, at page 1382, Gara is 
given as a Hasada Munda word and is explained as '' a punish- 
ment inflicted or threatened here on earth by Singbonga for a 


^ January, 1932, p. 180. 
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more or less public and extraordinary fault’'. Tbe word is, 
however, merely tbe Munda’s mispronunciation of tbe Sanskrit 
(also Hindi) Oraha (a ''planet” and also "tbe inauspicious 
influence of an evil planet”), and tbe expression Gam Mtao 
wbicb tbe authors explain as " to free oneself of a punishment 
inflicted at tbe bands of Singbonga ” is really a Hindi (Saddni) 
expression, meaning " to neutralize tbe evil influence of an 
inauspicious planet ”. Again, tbougb tbe substantive word 
life or soul, is correctly shown as derived from Hindi to live, 
(p. 2053), its adjectival form^^c? meaning " living ” is derived 
by the authors from " Arabic_^iM, struggle, diligence ”. 
Possibly tbe authors merely meant to cite an analogous word 
in another language, 

Tbe authors call tbe Munda language a Mon-Khmer language 
(pp. 1764, 1815), and tbe Munda people a Mon-Khmer 'people 
(pp. 1817, 2333), but in India proper it is only the Khasis of 
Assam who speak a " Mon-Edimer ” tongue, and racially they 
are a Mongoloid and not a pre-Dravidian people. Tbe Munda 
languages, though belonging to tbe Austro-Asiatic linguistic 
family, cannot be included in tbe Mon-Khmer group. 

Although some statements may be incomplete or even in- 
accurate, the ethnographical data that tbe authors have 
embodied in tbe book are very valuable. But tbe statement 
(p. 2431) that " it camot be said that tbe Munda clans ever 
were totemic ”, is inexpbcable. The authors themselves 
supply sufficient data (pp. 2406-243 1) to prove the undoubted 
totemic basis of tbe Munda social organization and tbe existence 
of totemic beliefs and usages even among present-day Mundas. 

Some of the speculations regarding prehistory and identifica- 
tions of traditional names of peoples can hardly be supported. 
Thus at pages 1822-4 tbe authors refer to a Munda tradition 
about a people named tbe Asuras and their companions, 
tbe Tirkis, as having occupied tbe Munda country before tbe 
Mundas and as having been expelled by tbe latter, and say 
that tbe Asuras are " a Santali tribe still extant ”, while tbe 
Tirkis, we are told, are identified by " tbe Mundas around 
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Sarwada with the Mahomedans (Turku) and relate that in 
the days of Muhammad Gori (Ghori), a body of Mahomedans 
came to attack the Mundas and defeated them ” ; the wives 
of the Asuras are said to have worn ornaments '' which have 
been unearthed, [and are] so huge that no woman nowadays 
could wear them Now, the prehistoric Asuras would appear 
from their remains (a number of which have been unearthed 
and stocked by the present writer in the Patna Museum) 
to have been a people who had acquired a considerable copper- 
age culture, and the ornaments are no larger than those worn 
by Munda women at the present day. (See J ournal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, September, 1922, pp. 393-416.) 
The identification of the Tirkis with the Mahomedans of 
the time of Muhammad Ghori is as fanciful as their 
identification by some Munidas with the ancestors of the 
Europeans. The authors’ criticisms of previous writers are 
often unjustified. 

On the whole, however, the work is one of outstanding 
merit. One has only to regret that the printing and get-up 
are not worthy of the high value of the publication. 

A, 211. S. C. Roy. 


Fae-ofe Things : teeating of the histoey, aboeigines, 

MYTHS AND JUNGLE MYSTEEIES OF CbYLON. By R. L. 
Spittel. 8|- X 5|-, pp. xv + d31, pis. 43 (including 
2 maps), ills. 19 (1 plan). Ceylon : The Colombo Apothe- 
caries Co., Ltd., 1933. 10s. 6c?. 

Dr. Spittel has brought out another descriptive book 
on the life of the inland people of Ceylon. Far-off Things 
is a series of essays on a variety of subjects which are of 
immense interest to the anthropologist. The author records 
his personal observations, without claiming to be a judge of 
his facts. He collates all the information of other observers, 
and gives with it his own account in simple and delightful 
English. This method of approach is of great value. For 
instance, he gives all the relevant traditions and opinions 
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regarding tlie " Devil-Bird ”, Kataragama, Snakes, etc., and 
records kis own observations without any pretence to finality. 

The first two historical chapters, dealing with the varying 
fortunes of the island people, are not of much value to the 
critical student ; but the author’s intimate knowledge of the 
Veddas enables him to describe the habits of their daily 
life, and the superstitions to which they are a prey, with the 
same charm and delightful ease as in his previous work, 
Wild Ceylon. The poignant tale of Kaira and Hiidi, and the 
story of Bandiia’s vengeance, are examples of the habits of 
the inland people ; and none is more competent than the 
author to observe and narrate in proper perspective their 
habits and customs. His first-hand accounts of fire-walking 
and other gruesome spectacles described in p. 316 seq. will 
interest even those who are sceptical in regard to these strange 
and abnormal phenomena. 

Far-off Things is decidedly a great contribution to the study 
of Man and his habits. 

A . 73 . M. D. Ratnasuriya. 

The Handbook op Palestine and Trans- Jordan. Third 
edition. x 4J, pp. xvi -f 549, pi. 1, map 1. London : 
Macmillan and Co., 1934. 165. 

A handy and useful volume of reference ; an up-to-date 
encyclopaedia of facts and statistics relating to the country 
on both sides of the Jordan for the use of officials and others, 
as well as a guide and handbook containing much that is 
useful and instructive for the intelligent traveller. The 
Notes by Road and Rail are clear and gripping. A good 
index an d easily read map complete the varied fare which is 
served in that easily assimilated style of which the authors 
are masters. 

A . 288 . _ 

Rock Pictures. {Journ. of the African Society; Oct., 1934.) 

By A. E. Robinson. 

The difference in technique, especially that of the engraved 
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and percussion types, is fully explained and illustrated in 
this pamphlet. Most percussion types are not prehistoric. 

A, 313. ' 

Ancient India and Indian Civilization. By P. Masson- 
OuRSEL, H. Willman-Grabowska, and Philippe Steen. 
English edition. 9| X 6|-, pp. xxiv + 435, maps 5, 
pis. 16, ills. 24. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
1934. 215. 

This precisely arranged book is very well produced, while 
the names on the title page are sufficient guarantee for the 
matter so clearly translated. The original, in French, was 
reviewed in these pages. See JRAS., April, 1934, p. 356. 

A. 325. 

Religion : The Journal of Transactions of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions. 

The Journal of Transactions has now clothed itself in a 
new garb of red and changed its style as above. The new 
title began with the number for June, 1934, and the new 
colours with January, 1935. The latter contains a very 
illuminating set of lectures on certain schisms affecting 
Buddhism, Islam and Christianity which well repay perusal. 

The Proceedings of the Scottish Anthropological 
Society. Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1934. 9| x 6, pp. 32 
+ vi. London: James Clarke and Co. Edinburgh: 
W. F. Henderson, 1934. 3s. 

The President and Council of the Scottish Anthropological 
Society are heartily to be congratulated upon the production 
and contents of the opening number of the new venture. But 
much more so upon the foundation of the Scottish Institute 
of Anthropology which is announced in the preface. 

Dr. C. B. Lewis begins the J ournal with an interesting theme. 
The origin of the old Troubadours’ love of a lady of high degree 
whom they might only worship from afar. He traces it back 
through the centuries to a cult of the Mighty Earth Mother. 
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There seems no doubt that the pure love of an ideal is at the 
back of the consciousness of Everyman and has its origin in 
the spiritual side of his complex nature. 

Ed. 

Correction 

In the review of Die Chronih des Ibn Ijas on p. 200 of 
the January number I was mistaken in thinking that the 
editors had postponed publication of the supplement to the 
lacuna in the Cairene edition covering the period a.h. 906 to 
922. This had in fact been published in 1931. I tender my 
sincere apologies to the editors for this unmerited criticism. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

Essays in Zen Buddhism. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 

London : Luzac and Co., 1933. 

The Sacred Heart. The Sacred Heart Middle School. 
Canton, 1933. 

Das Chinesische Schattentheater. By Georg Jacob 
and Hans Jensen. Stuttgart, 1933. 

Eine indische Tragodie ? By Herman Weller. Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1933. 

(Euvres MiDicALES D’ Alexandre de Tralles. By Dr. F. 

Brunet. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1933. 

The Wit and Wisdom op the Christian Fathers op Egypt. 
By Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1934. 

Stories op the Holy Fathers. By Sir B. A. Wallis Budge. 

London: Humphrey Milford, 1934. 

Title Index to the Ssu k'u Ch’uan Shu. Compiled by 
P. Y. Yu. Peiping : The French Book Store, 1934. 
Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab Village. By M, L. 
Darling. London ; Oxford University Press, 1934. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 

Ernest A. Wallis Budge 

Ali Oriental scholars must have read with deep regret the 
announcement a short while ago of the death, at the age of 
77, of Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, the eminent Egyptologist, who 
from 1893 to 1924 was Keeper of the Department of Egj-ptiaii 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. Sir Ernest'’s 
treatises upon Egyptological subjects are more numerous 
and cover more ground than those of any other English 
authority, and, after a brief notice of the principal events of 
his career, it is upon them especially and their significance 
that the present writer wishes to dwell. 

Ernest xilfred Thompson Wallis Budge found his interest 
in Oriental languages awakened at an early age, while he was 
yet at school, and, with the help and advice of the Orientalist 
Charles Seager, he proceeded from the study of Hebrew to 
that of cuneiform. His work in this direction led eventually 
to his introduction to Samuel Birch and George Smith of 
the British Museum, and his first publication , Assyrian 
■Incantations, appeared in 1878, actually before he went up to 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Aiter a distinguished University 
career which culminated in his gaining the Tyrwhitt Hebrew 
Scholarship, he was appointed an Assistant to the Egjrptian 
and Assyrian Department of the British Museum, being made 
Keeper in 1893 at the early age of 36. He married in 1883 
Dora Helen, daughter of the Rev. Titus Emerson, Rector of 
Allendale. In 1920 Budge was knighted, and in October of the 
year 1926, two years after his retirement. Lady Budge died. 

Such is a bare account of the life of this remarkable scholar, 
and, if full justice were to be done to his achievements, equal 
space should be devoted to his adventurous travels in the 
Bast, which enriched the Museum with some of its most 
priceless treasures, and to his amazing linguistic ability which 
enabled him to edit and publish texts not only in Egyptian 
and Assyrian, but also in Coptic, Syriac, and Ethiopic. But 
it is his works dealing with ancient Egypt, on which the greater 
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part of Ms life was spent, that chiefly concern the present 
writer, who is numbered among those younger students who 
owe them an incalculable debt. The official publications of the 
Museum issued under his direction put within the reach of 
scholars some of the most important manuscripts, both 
religious and secular, which the Egyptians have bequeathed 
to us. One need only mention the papyri of Ani, Hunefer, 
Anhai, Amenemope, and Nes-min to suggest the wealth of 
his contribution in this direction. 

In his private time he wrote prolifically on. the history, 
social life, and religion of the ancient Egyptians, but it was 
the last mentioned subject, the religion, that was nearest his 
heart. Hh History of Egypt, in eight volumes, published in 
1902, and the companion volumes of the series entitled 
Boohs on Egypt and Chaldea successfully carried out the plan 
of presenting, in a scholarly and readable fashion, the results 
of a century of Egyptology at a price within the reach of 
all. Herein perhajis lay his greatest service to his subject, 
for in the library of books which were the work of his pen he 
made available in a handy usable form material which hitherto 
had been confined to more inaccessible works, mostly written 
in foreign languages. His valuable edition of the Booh of the 
Dead (1898), in three volumes, consisting of text, translation, 
and vocabulary, still stands, for all general purposes, 
unsuperseded, as also does his Egyptian Heaven and Hell 
(1905), which, admirably edited and arranged, reduces to 
three volumes (in the new reprint, to one volume) the scattered 
material from the royal tombs of Thebes and the coffin of 
Seti I. Of equal value are the best known of his more general 
books, to the preparation of which went a deep knowledge of 
the work of the earlier Egjrptologists, work too often neglected 
by the younger students of to-day. The Gods of the Egyptians 
(1904) is a storehouse of information concerning the Egyptian 
Pantheon, and Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection (1911) 
collects a mass of material concerning that god which no other 
single work contains. But Budge’s genius in this direction is 
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exemplified most of all by The Mummy wbich, in its revised 
and enlarged edition (1925), should be considered a classic 
of its kind. Between the covers of this book is included all, 
so to speak, that the general reader would wish to know 
about ancient Egypt, and a good deal more that the serious 
student might profitably take to heart. As a manual of 
funerary archaeology it has no equal. The same genius is 
shown in Budge’s Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections 
in the British Museum (1909), which must have stimulated 
the interest of hundreds of visitors to the Museum and which 
was, in the case of the present writer, the first Egyptological 
book he ever possessed. There remain to be mentioned his 
big Egyptian Dictionary, an amazing product for a single 
scholar, which is the only one of its kind existing in the 
English language, and his last book, From Fetish to God in 
Ancient Egypt, which appeared only a few weeks before his 
death. In the latter work he takes us once more over the whole 
field of Egyptian mythology and, as the last representative 
of the older generation of scholars, unmoved by the changing 
fashions of modern opinion, bids us consider afresh the beliefs 
of ancient Egypt. It is a fitting close to a great career, and if 
the present writer has succeeded in presenting, however 
briefly, that side of it for which he personally feels most 
grateful, he is content. 

9. Alan W. Shorter. 

Correction to the Calculated Astronomical Length of 
the Lunar Month in Babylonia 

A serious mathematical error in the reduction of the length 
of the lunar month by the Babylonian astronomer Cidenas was 
published in my Babylonian Menologies, Schueich Lectures, p. 
11. Cidenas gives 29*530594 days as the length of the lunar 
month. This should be reduced to 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
minutes, 3*3204 seconds. 3-| seconds in my book is almost 
minutely right; either by printer’s error or my own “twelve 
hours” were omitted. This is a serious mathematical, error for 
those who may use my figures in time reckoning and I trust that 
this correction will receive attention by the readers of my book. 

S. H. Langdon. 
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Extract from The Times ^ Tuesday, January 8, 1935 ; — 

Proposed Museum of Asiatic Art 
A Revived Scheme 

Announcing in a letter to the Editor of The Times last 
week the acquisition by the nation of the Eumorfopoulos 
Collection, the Directors of the British Museum and the 
Victoria and Albert Museum referred incidentally to a 
proposal for a Central Museum of Asiatic Art in London. 
Originally advocated in the report of the Royal Commission 
on National Museums and Galleries in 1929, the proposal 
was first publicly discussed at a meeting of the India Society 
in January, 1931, and was the subject of much discussion 
in the editorial and correspondence columns of The Times 
during the early months of the latter year. Since then the 
scheme has been in abeyance, largely for obvious financial 
reasons. But it has not been wholly forgotten, as the letter 
of Sir George. Hill and Sir Eric Maclagan proves ; and Mr, 
Eumorfopoulos ’s generosity in allowing the nation to acquire 
for a comparatively small price a collection of Asiatic art 
treasures that has no equal in this country or elsewhere should 
prove a considerable stimulus to the revival and fulfilment 
of the project. 

One of the chief objects of such a museum would be to 
assemble under one roof the wealth of material that is now 
divided, not only between the two great national museums, 
but between different departments in those museums. For 
example the magnificent series of Chinese frescoes which 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos presented to the British Museum in 
1927 is at present housed in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings, w'-hereas the greater part of the newly purchased 
collection will go to the Department of Oriental Antiquities, 
and a not inconsiderable portion to South Kensington. 
A central unified institution, while it would not entirely 
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denucle the existing museums of all their examples of Oriental 
art and culture, would serve to eliminate the anomalies 
inherent in the present system of classification. 

£2,000,000 Plan 

Sir George Hill stated at the British Museum yesterday 
that a Central Museum of Asiatic Art, as at present planned, 
was estimated to cost something over £2,000,000. While 
it is not proposed at present to proceed with a plan of this 
magnitude, it may be hoped that the Chinese Exhibition 
which is to be held at Burlington House next year will further 
stimulate public and official interest. 

The Eumorfopoulos Collection deserves to retain that 
name, though divided up in cannot hope to do so. Compe- 
tent judges have estimated its value at between £400,000 
and £500,000, or between four and five times as much as 
the sum for which it has been purchased ; but quite apart 
from its monetary value, which can be assessed only according 
to what it might fetch if dispersed in the auction market, 
it derives an additional importance from the rigid selection 
which went to make it up. There is hardly a single article 
in it which is not a masterpiece, and there is none of the 
overlapping which makes many art collections remarkable 
rather for their quantity than for their quality. The ability 
with which Mr. Eumorfopoulos has assembled so fully 
representative a collection of Chinese art, and his generosity 
in passing on this valuable property to the nation, deserve 
to be recorded in a permanent way. Such record might 
fittingly take the form of a Central Museum, of which the 
Eumorfopoulos Collection would form the nucleus. 

Attention is drawn to Rule 97, concerning the borrowing 
of books from the Library for the purposes other than revicAv : 
‘'In no case shall a book be retained for a longer period 
than six months.'' Members desiring the use of books for 
a longer period must return them to the Librarian for examina- 
tion at the expiration of that time with a suitable request. 
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Should the book not be required it will be returned to the 
holder. 


The annual List of Members wdil be published in the 
Journal for July. Members who wish to make any altera- 
tions in name, style, or address, must send the fully-corrected 
entry so as to reach the Secretary by 1st June. 


The quarterly numbers of the Journal are forwarded to 
subscribers about 11th January, April, July, and October 
respectively. Should a volume not be received within a 
reasonable time after the prescribed date, notification should 
be sent to the Secretary as early as possible, but, at any 
rate, by the end of the quarter concerned. Should such 
notice not be received by the Secretary within six months 
of the first day of the quarter for which the volume has 
been issued, the onus cannot be admitted, and the volume 
cannot be replaced free of charge. 


In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed 
for cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 


Authors of articles in the Journal who desire more than 
the twenty off-prints which are supplied gratis, are requested 
to apply to the Secretary before publication. The cost of 
the extra copies varies in accordance with the length of the 
article and in the number of plates. 

Note 

We have been asked by the author to make the following 
correction as to the designation of the printers of the book, 
reviewed on pp. 183-4 of JRAS., 1935, Le$ Manuscrits 
Mineurs des RyhaHyat de ^Omar Khayyam dans la htblioiheque 
nationale. Instead of Imprinaerie de la Societe Anon’h 
read Szeged Municipal Press Co., Ltd.'"’ 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 




Annals of the BhandarJcar Oriental Research Institute y Poona, 
Vol. XV, Parts iii and iv, 1933-4:. 

Winternitz, M. The Critical Edition of the Mahabharata : 
Idiparvan. 

Gangnli, E. Famine in Ancient India. 

Dikshitar, E. Migration of Legends. 

The Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, 

Vol. vii, Part ii, November, 1934. 

Blunt, Sir E. Europeans in the U.P., 1580 to 1800. 

Law, B. C. The Malavas in Ancient India. 

KoninJclijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen. Jaarboek ii, 1934. 

Callenfels, P. V. van Stein. Korte Gids voor de Praehistorische 
Verzameling, 

Bijschriften bij de foto’s van eenige belangrijke aanwinsten 
der Oudheidkundige verzameling in 1932 en 1933. 

Rivista degli Studi Orientali. Vol. xv, Fasc. ii-iii, 1934-xiii. 
Furlani, G. Kakzu^Qasr Semamok. 

Boletim do Institute Vasco da Gama. No. 24. 1934. 

Pissurlencar, P. Um Frade Capucho na Corte de Puneni. 

Teiles, E. M. Brazoes de armas nas sepulturas no distrito de Goa. 

Zeitschrift fur Rassenkunde und ihre Nachbargebiete. 

Band 1, Heft 1, 1935. 

Muhlmann, W. E. Die Frage der arischen Herkunft der Polynesier 
(5 Abb.), 

Davenport, Ch. B. The influence of economic conditions on the 
mixture of races. 

V. Eickstedt, E. F. Die Mediterranen in Wales (25 Abb., 3 tab.). 
Schultz-Ewerth, E. Der heutige Stand der farbigen Gefahr. 
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Afchiv fur Orientforschung. Band x, Heft. 1-2, 1935. 

Weidner, B. B. Aus den Tagen eines assyrisclien Schattenkonigs 
(mit einem Beitrag von Dietrick Opitz, Die Siegel Ninurta- 
tnkul-Assurs und seiner Frau Kimeni, mit 8 Abb.). 

Van Buren, Douglas B. Entwined Serpents (with 12 figures). 

Syria. Tome xv, 1934. 

Virolleaud, C. Fragment nouveau du Poeme de Mot et Aleyn- 
Baal (1 AB). 

Table genealogique provenant de Ras-Shamra. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, January, 1935. 

Rowe, A. The 1934 Excavations at Gezer. 

Gaster, T. H. The Tell-Duweir Ewer Inscription : Supplementary 
Note. 

Smith, Sir G. A. Abel’s Geography of Palestine. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


‘Abel al"Ralimaii Ismail : Folk Medicine in Modern Egypt. 
Being . . . parts of the Tibb al-Rukka or Old Wives’ Medicine 
. . . [tr.] by J. Walker ... 9x6. London, 1934. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Ahrens, K., Muhammed als Religionsstifter . . . (Abh. ftir die 
Knncle des Morgenlandes, Bd. 19, No. 4.) 9| x 6|-. Leipzig, 
1935. Exchange. 

Arabian Nights. Hazar dastan. [A Hindustani version of the 
Arabic Alf lailali wa-Iailah. 4th ed.] Lithographed. 10 X 7. 
LueJenotv, 1903. From Mr. Burlcill. 

Barnard, J. T. 0., A handbook of the Rawang dialect of the 
Nung language . . . with an appendix of Nung manners and 
customs . . . 10| X 6-|. Rangoon, 1934. 

From the Government of Burma. 
Beaujard, A., Les Notes de Chevet de Sei Shonagon’, Dame 
d’Honneur an Palais de Kyoto. Traduction . . . de I’ancien 
texte japonais ... 10 x 6-|. Paris, 1934. 

Sei Shonagon’, son temps et son oeuvre ... 10 x 6|-. 

Paris, 1934. 

Bengalische Texte in der Aussprache des Standard Colloquial. 
Von R. Wagner. (Lehrbiicher des Seminars fiir Or. Sprachen 
zu Berlin. Hilfsheft zu Bd. 33.) 9 X 6. Berlin u. Leipzig, 
1933. From Messrs. W . de Gruyter. 

Blom (J. R. van) : Tjandi Sadjiwan. Proefschrift ... 10 x 6 J. 

Amsterdam, 1935. From the Author. 

Bloomfield, M., Edgerton, F., and Emeneau, M. B., Vedic 
variants . . . Vol. 3. Noun and pronoun inflection. (Spec, 
publ. of the Linguistic Soc. of America, vol. 3.) 10| X 7. 
Philadelphia, 1934. From the Linguistic Society of Amer ica. 

Bodding, P. 0., A Santal dictionary. Vol 2. D-Gh . . . 11 x 74. 

Oslo, 1934. From the Author. 

Bonneau, G., Yoshino . . . Supplement au Tome 5 : Le Kokinshu. 
Preface chinoise de Ki No Yoshimochi. Tome 9. Le Haiku. 
Tome 10. Lyrisme du temps present. Japanese Texts and 
transliterations with French tr. and introductions. 10-|- X 7. 
Paris, 1935. From the Author. 

Breuil, H., Les peintures rupestres . . . de la Peninsule Iberique 
... 4. Sud-est et est de FEspagne. (Fondation Singer- 

Polignac.) 13-|- X 10|. Lagny, 1935. 

From the Fondation Singer -Polignac. 
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BroMer, R- L., Ancient irrigation works in Gejion. Pt, 1. . . . 

Colombo, 1934. From the Gomrnment of Geyloii. 

Cliarpentier, J., The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tyana . . . 
(Skrifter, K. Hum. Vetenskaps-Samf. i Uppsala, Bd, 29, 
no. 3.) 9|- X 6-|. Uppsala wnd Leipzig, 1934. 

From, the K. Univ. Biblioteh, Uppsala, 
Chiera, E., Joint expedition with the Iraq Museum at INTiizi. 
Mixed texts . . . (Amer. Schools of Or. Research. Publ. of 
the Baghdad School, Texts, vol. 5.) 11|- x 8-|. Philadelphia, 
1934. From the Oxford University Press. 

Cenival, P. de, Les sources inedites de Thistoire de Maroc . . . 
Ser. 1. Dynastie SaMienne. Archives et biblioth^ues de 
Portugal. Tom. 1. Juillet 1486-avril 1516, (Publ. de la 
Section historique du Maroc.) 11|- X 8. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. P. Geutimer. 
Chaplin, D., Matter, myth, and spirit . . . 9 X 6. London, 1935. 

. From the Author. 

Chassinat, E., Le temple de Dendara. Tome 1, 2. (PiibL de 
ITnst. Er. d’Arch. Or.) 14 x 10|. Le Caire, 1934. 

From the Inst. Frangais d'Arch. Or. Exchange. 
Combe, E., Sauvaget, J., and Wiet, G., Repertoire chronologique 
d’epigraphie arabe. Tome 5 . . . 11|- X 9J. Le Caire, 1934. 

From the Inst. Frangais d' Arch. Or. Exchange, 
Congres International des Sciences Anthropologiques et 
Ethnologiques. Compte-rendu de la premiere Session, 
Londres, 1934. 10 X 6|^. Londres, 1934. 

From Sir E. Maclagan. 

Coorg Gazetteer. B voL 13|- x 8|-. [Bangalore, 1935.] 

From the ^Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Chaldicarum . . . herausg. von C. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt. Textbd., Lief. 2 ; Tafelbd., Lief. 2. 
16| X 11|. Berlin u. Leipzig. 1936. 

From Messrs. W. de Gniyter. 
Dairaines, S., Un Socialisme d’fitat quinze siecles avant J.-C. 
L’figypte economique sous la 18© dynastie Pharaonique. 
10-1 X 7. Paris, 1934. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
DaraqutnL Kitab al-AslAiya’ . . . ed. by S. Wajahat Husain. 
(0%rint from JASB., N.S., vol. 30, no. 1.) 10 X 6-|. 

[Calcutta], 1934. From the Editor. 

Davids, Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys, Buddhism. Its birth and dispersal 
. . . Revised ed. (Home Univ. Library, 47.) 7 X 4-i. London 
(1934). From Messrs. Thornton Butterworth. 

Din Muhammad. Dastur-i-Pahlavi. [A comparative grammar of 
Pahlavi and Persian, in Persian.] 10 X 74. {Amritsar, 1934.) 

From the Author. 

Djajadiningrat, H., and Drewes (G. W. J., Atjehsch-Neder- 
landsch Woordenboek door . . . H. D. met Xederlandsch- 
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Atjeliscii Register door . . . G. W. J. D. . . . Deel 1, 2. 11 x 8. 
Batavia, 1934. 

From the Administrateur van’s Lands Depot van Leermiddelen. 
Eickstedt, E., Freiherr von, The Mysore Tribes and Castes. Vol. 1 , 
chap. 1. The position of Mysore in India’s racial history . . . 
(Univ. of Mysore.) [With loose plates = figs. 1-21.] Intro- 
ductory to Messrs, Nandunjayya and Anantahrsna Ayyar’s 
Mysore Tribes and Castes, vols, 2-4. 8| x 6. Bangalore, 
1934. From the Author. 

Encyclopgedia. The Encyclopaedia of Islam . . . fasc. T. Zaitiin- 
Ziirkhana. 11 X TJ. 

No. 50. Ai-Nafusa-Nedroma. 11 X 7|-. Leyden and London, 

1934:. From Sir William Beveridge. 

Fischer, A., and Braunlich, E., Schawahid-Indices. Indices der 
Reimworter und der Dichter der in den arabischen 
Schawahid-Kommentaren . . . erlauterten Belegverse . . . 
Lief. 1. 12 X 9-|. Leipzig, 1934. 

From Verlag Asia Major. 
Follick, M., The influence of English . . . 7-| x 5-|-. London, (1934). 

From the Author. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

Vol. 63. The Tari]^-i"Mubarakshahi . . . Tr. . . . by K. K. 
Basu ... 

Vol, 64. Siddhantabindn of Madhusudana, with the com- 
mentary of Purushottama . . . Ed. and tr. . . . by P. C. 
Divanji . . . 

Vol. 65. Ista-siddhi of Vimuktatman . . . ed. . . . by M. 
Hiriyanna . . . 

Vol. 66. Shabara-bhasya. Tr. . . . by Ganganatha Jha. Vol. 1. 
Adhyayas 1-3. 

Vol. 67. Sanskrit texts from Bali . . . Ed. ... by S, Levi. 
Vol. 68. Natyasastra, with the commentary of Abhinavagupta. 

Ed. ... by M. Ramakrishna Kavi . . . Vol. 2. 

Vol. 69. Ahsanu’t-Tawarikh of Hasan-i-Rnmlu, Vol. 2. 

English tr. Tr. by C. N. Seddon ... 

Vol. 70. Shabara-bhasya. Tr. by G. Jha. Vol. 2. Adhyayas 
4-8. 10 X 6-|. Baroda, 1933-4. Exchange. 

Gazetteers. Cuttack, by L. S. S. O’Malley . . . 2nd ed. by 
E. R. J. R. Cousins . . . (Bihar and Orissa Dist. Gazetteers.) 
10 X 7. Patna, 1933. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
Genouillac, H. de, Fouilles de Telloh . . . Tom. 1. fipoques 
presargoniques, (Miss. Arch, du Musee du Louvre.) 12 X 9. 
Paris, 1934. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Giles, H. A., and Waley, A., Select Chinese verses. Tr. by H. A. 
Giles and A. Waley. Chinese and English. 7|- x 5-|. 
Shanghai, 1934. From Sir J. S. Lockhart. 
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Hempel, J., Pie althebraische Literatur und ihr hellenistiscli- 
jiidisclies NacWeben . . . (Handbnch. der Literaturwissen- 
scbaft, Erganzungs-Bd.). 12 x WildparJc-Potsdam, 
(1930). Fro7n the Akad, Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion. 

Hirananda SastrL A guide to Elephanta . . . 8-| x 6. Delhi, IdSi. 

From the Government of India. 
Hrozuy, B., Les inscriptions bittites bieroglypbiques . . . Livr. 2. 
. . . (Monografie ArcMvu Orientalnibo, vol. 1). 10| X 7|-. 
Pm/ia, 1934. From the Czechoslovak Or. Institute. 

India in 1932-3 . , . 9|- X Delhi, 1934. 

From the Secretary of State for India. 
Kalpa-sutra. A descriptive and illustrated catalogue of miniature 
paintings of tbe Jaina Kalpasutra . . . by W. N. Brown. 
. . . (Smithsonian Inst. Freer Gallery of Art, Or. Studies, 
no. 2.) 14|- X 11. Washington, 1934. 

From the Smithsonian Institute. 
Khatib, al-Baghdadi. Ta’rikh Baghdad. [A biographical 
dictionary of learned Muslims of Baghdad, down to about 
A.H. 450. Preceded by a topographical account of the city 
and its neighbourhood.] 14 vols. Arabic. 10|- X 7. Cairo, 
A.H. 1349, A.D. 1931. From Mr. A. Rhuvon Guest. 

Konig, F. W., Alteste Geschichte der Meder und Perser ... 

(A.O., Bd. 33, Heft 3-4.) 9|- X 6, Leipzig, 1934. Bought. 
Langdon, S., Babylonian Menologies and the Semitic Calendars 
. . . (Schweich Lectures, 1933.) 10 x 6|-. London, 1935. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Lecerf, J., Litterature dialectale et renaissance arabe moderne 
. . . (Extr. du Bulletin d’ Etudes Or. de Flnst. franpais de 
Damas, tom. 2 et 3.) 11^ X 9|-. [Le Caire, 1933-4,] 

From the Author. 

Loeb, E. M., and Heine-Gelders, K., Sumatra ; its history and 
people. By E. M. L. The archaeology and art of Sumatra. 
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Some Ethical Ideals of the Tso-chuan 

By ARTHUR MORLEY 
{Concluded from p. 284.) 

rjlHE reader of the Tso-chuan cannot but be impressed by the 
number of suicides it records. Two instances at least are 
given of suicide because of the loss of wealth, both by men who 
had no claim to be considered virtuous — Fu-ch'ai, King of 
Wu (xii, xxii, 2), and King Ling of Ch'u (x, xiii, 2). I Chiang, 
marchioness of Wei, preferred death to the disgrace of being 
superseded in her husband’s house (n, xvi, 5). Tsang Chien 
died on a point of honour. Taken prisoner to Ch'i, the marquis 
of which State sent a eunuch to condole with him and promise 
protection, he bowed in acknowledgement, but said : ''I 
thank your master’s condescension ; the favour, however, is 
not complete, for why has he sent a castrated servant on a 
visit of courtesy to an officer ? ” Then he drove a stake into 
his wound and died (ix, xvii, 4). When Wu made its great 
invasion of Ch'u, the plan of defence drawn up by Marshal Hsii 
was wrecked through the self-seeking of the Chancellor, and 
all the marshal’s efforts could not retrieve the disaster. 
After repeated battles he fell wounded, but not mortally. 
“ In each of these three battles,” he said, I have been 
wounded, and now I am of no more use. Which of you officers 
JRAS. JULY 1935. 29 
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will carry off my head ? ’’ One of low rank at length offered 
Ms service, and the marshal, referring to the courage which 
would face the obloquy of having killed his superior, said : 

It is my fault that I did not recognize your worth earlier 
(XI, iv, 15). The story is told with evident approval, but it 
may be doubted whether more strict Chinese moralists would 
justify the marshal’s death, his prince being still alive and 
contending against the enemy. Two other virtual suicides 
are recorded through patriotism, which were more in accord 
with Chinese feeling. When Marquis Chao was banished from 
Lu there was a real upsetting of the constitution, no one being 
put in his place, and if Shu-sun She, when he found his efforts 
at reconciliation in vain, had put an end to his life, he would, 
at least in motive, have supplied a near parallel to Cato. But, 
retiring to his chamber, he contented himself with ordering 
prayers to be offered in the ancestral temple for his speedy 
death (x, xxv, 7). Again, when Shih Hsieh’s advice in the 
council chamber of Chin was rejected and the victory at 
Yen-ling was won, he stood before the chariot of the marquis 
and besought him to remember that the continued favour of 
Heaven could be secured only by virtue. Then, on his return 
home, foreseeing the difficulties which would beset the State 
because of the character of its prince, he, too, prayed for death 
(viii, xvii, 2, addtl. narr.). The death of both, following so 
soon after their prayer, may have been hastened by starvation, 
but there is no other suggestion of it. Though desiring death, 
it would seem that they would not compel it without the 
approval of their ancestors. There is no Chinese legend of a 
Curtius clad in armour, plunging into the abyss amidst the 
admiration of his fellow-countrymen, yet in a quieter and 
more domestic way China has her heroes vffio gave themselves 
for the welfare of their land. Tung An-yii, steward to the Chao 
clan in the State of Chin, informed his chief of the intended 
revolt in Han-tan which began the long civil war. Bather than 
be the first to shed blood, Chao decided to wait until the 
insurrection broke out, whereupon Tung said : ''In that 
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case make your preparation to spare the people by throwing 
the blame upon me.’’ His chief would not do so, but others 
brought the accusation against Tung and demanded his 
execution. If,” said he, my death will give repose to the 
State, why should I live ? Otherwise I shall only die too late.” 
So he strangled himself. Chao accepted the fact and caused 
his body to be exposed in a public place as that of a criminal, 
but instituted sacrifices to him (xi, xiii, 5 ; xiv, 1, addtl. narr.). 
If this account be correct, his death surpassed that of Brutulus 
the Samnite, which led Niebuhr to pronounce the surrender 
of himself for the freedom of his country to be the greatest 
deed in classical history. We are also told the stories of 
Viscount Wen of Chli, who persisted in moving his capital 
for the public benefit, although told by divination that it 
would be fatal to himself (vi, xiii, 3), and of King Chao of Ch'u, 
who refused to allow an omen of death to be transferred by 
sacrifice from his own person to that of a minister (xii, vi, 6), 
though in the latter case there is reason to doubt whether the 
king believed the omen. 

There are several instances of those who met death because 
of domestic affection. When King P'ing of Ch'u believed the 
slander that his son was about to rebel, he spoke about it to 
Wu She, who defended the prince and was put under arrest 
on suspicion of being an accomplice. His two sons were at 
a frontier fortress and the father’s life was made dependent 
upon their submission. Shang, the elder, argued with his 
brother that the king might be content to spare their father 
if one of them surrendered, and as he himself had the less 
ability he should be the one, so that his brother might be left 
to preserve the family line and if necessary avenge their death 
(x, XX, 1, 2nd addtl. narr.). The sacrifice was unavailing. 
Both father and son were put to death. When Wu She heard 
that his younger son had escaped he observed drily ; '' Now 
the king and his ministers will often dine late.” Prince Shou 
was a son of the Marquis of Wei by a secondary wife, who 
plotted against the legitimate heir Chi-tzu and won the 
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coHseiit of the marquis to procure liis death. Chi-tzu was 
accordingly sent on a mission to Chh and given a distinctive 
white banner, by which ruffians hired to murder him on the 
way might know him. Shou became aware of the plot, and 
urged his half-brother to flee, and, seeing that the latter was 
determined to obey his father and so be able, as he put it, 
still to be called a son, he made him drunk and then, taking 
the banner, went on before and gave his life for him. Chi-tzu 
came in haste after him and, finding him already dead, 
surrendered himself into the hands of the assassins to die 
with him (ii, xvi, 6). Prince Shen-sheng of Chin, again, 
preferred to die rather than deprive his father of the comfort 
of his concubine (v, iv, 8, addtl. narr.). There is also the 
instance of Duke Chao of Sung, who wmuld not save his life 
by opposing his grandmother ; he was unpopular in the State 
and the dowager arranged to have him murdered at a hunt ; 
refusing to flee, he distributed his treasure among his followers 
and set out with I-chu as his sole companion to the place of 
death (vi, xvi, 7). From a Chinese point of view Hu Tu of 
Chin, in dying to preserve the lives and virtue of his sons, 
rose to a still greater height. When Marquis Huai took the 
title in Chin he allowed one year for the followers of Ch'ung-erh 
to make their submission. Hu Tu’s two sons were amongst 
them, and, being threatened with death unless he recalled 
them, he replied that if he obeyed, he would be teaching the 
youths unfaithfulness to a master whom they had long served, 
and so he died (v, xxiii, 3). 

Fidelity to superiors was a leading motive for facing death, 
but not in the true spirit of suttee. The minister of justice in 
Wei was deprived of his office through the machinations of the 
elder brother of the marquis. He had previously recom- 
mended Tsung Lu to the service of that prince, but now, 
plotting revenge, he advised him not to go abroad with his 
master. Tsung Lu replied : ''It was you who recommended 
me to him because of my character : I know him to be a bad 
man, but I have served him for gain and if I leave him in his 
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danger I shall belie what you said of me : therefore I will die 
with him and so complete my service to you/’ He would not, 
however, warn the prince, and rode with him into the ambush ; 
as the blow was struck he interposed his body and both were 
slain (x, xx, 3), When the rebel Duke of Pai in Ch% strangled 
himself, he forbade his followers to disclose the place of his 
burial so as to avoid ignominy being done to his body. Shih 
Clih under threat of being boiled alive refused to betray the 
secret and endured the cruel death (xii, xvi, 2nd addtl. narr.). 
The man Pi, ill-treated by Marquis Chuang of Ch'i, did not 
allow resentment to prevent him from giving his life to enable 
his master to escape (ill, viii, 5). 

These two men died in the hope of saving their respective 
masters, but Tsung Lu had no such hope ; indeed, he led him 
to his death. As the story is told, he died rather in the service 
of the minister whom he would not betray ; he suggested, 
too, another motive which will include him amongst those 
soon to be mentioned, who died in order to redeem their own 
guilt. There are, however, at least two cases of death which 
come near to suttee. Early in the period, when Marquis 
Hsiang came to his title in Ch'i, his known irregularities led 
many of the ministers to leave the State. Two of them took 
Prince Hsiao-pai to Chii, whilst Kuan Chung and Shao Hu 
took Prince Chiu to Lu. On Hsiang’s death, Kuan Chung was 
sent from Lu to bar Hsiao-pai’s road to Chh. He reported, 
however, that the prince had been slain in a skirmish, and in 
consequence Chiu made his journey to Ch'i in leisurely fashion 
and Hsiao-pai, arriving first, was proclaimed marquis (iii, 
viii, 5 ; ix, 3). The story is that Kuan Chung shot at Hsiao-pai 
and hit his buckle, whereupon Hsiao-pai fell, simulating death ; 
cf. SM., ch. 32. The Tso-chuan only alludes to the incident 
(v, xxiv, 1, 2nd addtl. narr.). Hsiao-pai then defeated Lu 
and demanded of that State the death of his brother with the 
surrender of the two officers. Prince Chiu was executed and, 
in tlie phraseology of the Tso-ckmn, Shao Hu died with 
him ”, whilst Kuan Chung begged to be made a prisoner 
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He won the favour of the officer to whom he was handed over 
and was recommended to the new marquis, whom he served 
through nearly the whole of his long and glorious reign. 
Undoubtedly Shao Hu chose the manner of his death, but the 
intention of the marquis was clearly to punish the two officers 
and, unless we suppose in Shao Hu the same self-reliance which 
encouraged Kuan Chung, his life in Chh would have been at 
the best precarious. 

The other case is a somewhat clearer instance of a suttee 
suicide. When Duke Chao of Sung went knowingly to the 
hunt, which was to be his death, and the other officers stayed 
behind, I-chu, the minister of war, went with him, and when 
he was warned by the dowager not to be near to the marquis 
he replied : have been his minister, and if I skulk away 

in his calamity how can I appear before his successor ? ” 
The words suggest that there was something of self in his reply, 
but also that it was his recognized duty to die. If not Shao 
Hu or I-chu, there is no instance in these times of what may 
fairly be called a suttee suicide. Hsiin Hsi of Chin had not 
served the infant prince with whom he died, and was fulfilling 
a vow made to the late marquis (v, ix, 6), and the two officers 
who died with Marquis Chuang of ChT were probably defending 
him (ix, XXV, 2). When the philosopher-statesman, Yen-tzu, 
heard that his libertine prince, Marquis Chuang of Chh, 
had been murdered by a minister in the act of intriguing with 
his wife, he went to the house and, the door being shut, stood 
outside whilst the people asked him whether he proposed to 
die or to go into exile. He did neither, but he refused the 
oath which the murderer proposed to impose, and it was 
thought prudent to spare his life (ix, xxv, 2). In condemning 
the murder he risked death, but he did not think it his duty 
to seek it. Yen-tzu had already won a name for virtue, 
whereas Kuan Chung had not yet distinguished himself, and 
it was his later reputation which perplexed the moralists of 
Confucius’ day. To the close of these times the duty of a 
suttee death was qualified. The crowd which watched 
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Yen-tzii’s behaviour allowed an alternative and he, explaining 
himself to them, laid it down that the altars should be a ruler’s 
first care, and that a minister was obliged to follow him to 
death or into exile only when he was serving the altars and 
not when seeking his own gratification. This judgment does 
not exonerate Kuan Chung, and Confucius, condemning his 
lack of proper behaviour, did not instance his failure to die 
with his prince, but only said of him in that connection that 
it was well for his State that he did not die (A. xiv, xvii, xviii). 
This view implies a further limitation of suttee death, namely 
that when a minister is conscious of being able to confer 
good upon his country he may refuse to die with his master. 
Nevertheless, the idea of suttee, as distinct from that of 
personal failure in duty, grew amongst a certain class of 
moralists and, transferred to Japan, it was accepted by the 
Samurai as a proper part of loyalty. 

The Chinese code of fidelity to a superior included the duty 
of recalling him to a sense of his responsibility, and even in 
the army an officer of low rank might reprove his commander. 
A story is told of the battle of An with a literary neatness 
which perhaps in its details exceeded the reality. The general 
Chh K'o, wounded until the blood ran down to his shoes, 
continued beating the drum for the advance until at last he 
cried out : ‘'1 am in pain ” whereon his charioteer said to 
him: ^'At the first encounter an arrow pierced my hand 
and another my wrist. But I broke them and continued my 
driving until the left wheel is of a deep purple, and I did not 
dare to speak of the pain. Do you, sir, bear yours.” Ch'i 
K'o resumed beating the drum until the victory was won 
(viii, ii, 3). Among those who faced death in defence of their 
personal honour or in fulfilment of their office we may recall 
how Tzu-lii of Ch'u refused to make himself a usurper of the 
throne, how Hstin Hsi of Chin would not fail in his promise, 
and how Shen Chou of Ch'u carried out his mission to pick 
a quarrel with Sung, knowing that it meant his own execution* 
This last, it should be pointed out, was not a minister, and 
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it did not lie within his duty to criticize the king’s action 
or make its immorality an excuse for disobedience. It was 
not admitted that obedience to a superior was sufficient 
exoneration for an officer in breaking the recognized rules of 
his position. The three historiographers of Chi who one after 
the other disobeyed their new ruler’s command to falsify 
the record concerning the death of Marquis Chuang are the 
most celebrated examples of Chinese who refused to live in 
dishonour (ix, xxv, 2). In this survey we have excluded the 
many examples of willingness to meet death in the course of 
military duty ; but some soldiers also faced it to fulfil their 
idea of high chivalry. For instance, we are told that during 
the troubles in Sung with the Hua clan, Sheng, a brother of 
the duke, met Hua P^ao in the field. Both were in chariots 
and Sheng turned away from the encounter, but P^ao called 
upon him to stop, and shot an arrow, which missed. He bent 
his bow again before Sheng was ready. Sheng then said: 
‘‘ It would be unchivalrous not to let me first return your 
shot.” So P‘ao withheld his hand and was killed, standing 
in his chariot (x, xxi, 6, addtl. narr.). The story goes on that 
P‘ao’s spearman was slain and the charioteer begged also to 
die with his master. Sheng, however, offered to spare him, 
and to report his loyalty to the duke. But he said : “ How 
can the duke employ a rebel like me ? So I pray you be 
quick.” And his choice was allowed. 

Confession of sin tended to become conventional, but there 
are instances in which the sense of wrong-doing was sufficiently 
strong to be a cause of suicide. Many generals and some 
ministers ended their own lives after failure in war or in policy. 
Most of them did so in order to avoid greater ignominy at 
the hands of the executioner, but if the account of the death 
of Tzu-fan of Ch‘u be correct, his motive was to atone for 
a serious lapse. At the crisis of the battle at Yen-ling, the 
king found him drunk and had to draw off the army. On the 
return march, however, he spoke kindly to the general, and 
told him not to take the fate of Te-ch‘en after the defeat 
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at Oli'eng-p'H as a precedent, for on that occasion Te-ch'en 
was in sole command, whereas at Yen-ling the king was present 
and the fault was really his own. Nevertheless, on reaching 
home, Tzti-fan, encouraged by his friends, determined to die, 
and though the king, hearing of his resolve, sent a messenger 
to stop him, the effort was too late (vni, xvi, 7). After his 
victory at Hsiao, the Marquis of Chin released the captured 
generals at the prayer of his mother, the dowager ; whereupon 
Hsien Chen in his indignation spat upon the ground in the 
presence of his prince. The expected punishment did not 
come ; but a few months afterwards war began with the 
barbarians and Hsien Chen, to redeem his fault, put off 
his armour and died in the midst of the foe (v, xxxiii, 3, 8). 
When the wilful Marquis Hui of Chin was defeated in three 
battles he asked Ch'ing Cheng what was to be done. The 
officer said : '' It is your Highness who has brought us to this 
pass ; why then do you ask what is to be done ? In con- 
sequence of this, when the Marquis was preparing for another 
effort at Han and divination advised him to make Ch'ing 
Cheng his charioteer, he would not do so. In the battle 
his chariot got stuck and seeing Ch'ing Cheng he called to 
him for help, but was told " Disobedient to the oracle and 
seeking defeat, would you now escape ? ’’ So Ch'ing Cheng 
turned away and the Marquis was captured. The vindictive 
spirit of the Marquis being well known, Ch'ing Cheng was 
advised to flee before his return, but he said : " I plunged our 
ruler into defeat and was unable to die myself ; I will not also 
be the cause of his failure to punish crime.’’ So he remained 
and was put to death before the Marquis would re-enter the 
city (v, XV, 13). 

Chinese idealism strove to meet the difficulty of conflicting 
duties by living to fulfil the more important one and dying 
to atone for the breach of the other. Yii-ch'uan of Ch'u 
felt obliged to remonstrate with the ruler of that State, 
and went so far as to brandish a weapon before him. His 
prince yielded and the event turned out well, but because 
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he had used threats Yli-ch'uan maimed his own feet and for 
his fidelity was made grand porter. Later, when his ruler 
accepted defeat from the people of Pa, Yii-ch'uan refused 
him admission on his return. The king of Ch'u then went 
hack to the war and was successful, but died on his way home. 
Yu-ch'uan went out to bury him and, because he had driven 
his ruler to death, he took his own life (iii, xix, 1, 2). Another 
king of Ch'u had Chd-chih, son of the chancellor, for his 
charioteer. Having resolved to put the father to death for 
corruption, he could not look upon the son without sighing. 
When the young man noticed it, the king told him the reason, 
and asked: Can you now bear to be my charioteer?” 
Chh-chih answered : “ If I did, how could your Majesty 
bear to employ me ? Yet I will not commit the great fault 
of betraying what you have told me.” After the execution, 
he begged the body for burial, and when the funeral was 
over he strangled himself for having been privy to his father’s 
death without warning him (ix, xxii, 6). The same motive 
influenced Tsung Lu of Wei (x, xx, 3), and when Marquis 
Ling of Chin sent Ch'u Mei to assassinate Chao Tun, he 
accepted the task and then repented ; in the conflict of 
duties he chose justice, but because he had broken his fealty, 
instead of taking flight, he killed himself by dashing his head 
against a tree (vii, ii, 4). 

The selection of incidents which has been given in this brief 
paper suggests the great value of the Tso-chuan in the study 
of ancient Chinese ethics. Our author does not give us the 
maxims of philosophers who were remote from the life of the 
common people, but tells us an abundance of anecdotes about 
men who were engaged in public affairs ; and while most of 
those of whom he writes belonged to the official class, many of 
them pertained to the lower ranks of that class, whose ethical 
ideals were probably those which were recognized by the 
people as a whole. 
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A Biliogoal Text Conceming Etana 

By OLIVER R. GURNEY, B.A. 

fllHE present text is a duplicate of Ki. 1904--10-9, 87 (for 
a copy of whicL. see AJ8L,, vol. xxxv, p. 138, and for 
transcription and translation Oxford Editions of Cuneiform 
Texts, vol. vi, p. 32), as indeed has been already noted by 
Giiterbock (ZAt., xlii, p. 9). But the fragment previously 
published was so small as to be scarcely intelligible, and 
the present fragment (K. 5119) tlirows a great deal more 
light upon the real nature of this text. It is probably, as 
will be shown, a text concerning Etana, thirteenth king of 
the first dynasty of Kish and subject of the famous myth 
in which he ascends to heaven on the back of an eagle in 
search of the plant of birth 1- ; but it is a type of text not 
hitherto associated with that hero. 

The purpose of the text is plainly shown by 11. 16 if. of the 
reverse. It belongs to the familiar type in which an incanta- 
tion exorcizing the devils from a sick man is preceded by a 
long myth, explaining how such evil first came to mankind. 

Of the myths hitherto found associated with this type, 
the most important have been those of Adapa, Atarhasis, 
and the '' Descent of Ishtar The legend of Etana is 
associated wnth a ritual on KAR, 170, though the nature 
of the ritual is not clear. Now the myth on the obverse 
of K. 5119 is in any case something entirely new. It is 
unfortunate that owing to the smallness of both fragments 
no very satisfactory sense can be made of the myth. LI. 7 
to 9 of Ki. 1904-10-9, 87 (=11. 14-16 below), contain an 
address (?) to a '' great spirit, sage, who was born in Kish 
and who enraged Adad in heaven and for three years caused 
rain and verdure to fail in the land "h This, when taken 

^ For tlie Accadian poem, see Langdon, Legend of Etana. The myth 
was written originally in Sumerian. Giiterbock supposes that the text 
concerns Adapa, but Adapa was not bom in Kish (see below). 

^ See Langdon, SemiUc Mythology, 182, 276, 334. Cf. also “.JLegend 
of the Kiskanu,” JEAS., 1928, pp. 843-8, 
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together witli 11. 3 and 4 of the present text (“ he who ascended 
to heaven points directly to Etana as the subject at least 
of these two lines. For Etana was king of Kishj ascended to 
heaven, and, as may be inferred from The Legend of Etana 
(Langdon), pp. 7-8, caused the gods to be angered against 
mankind. 

Can we assume that the whole of this text consisted of a 
myth concerning Etana ? It must be recognized that, 
though the Sumerian words preserved in 1. 3 are precisely 
the same as those used of Etana in OEGT,, ii, 10, 16, never- 
theless they are not in any way peculiar, and the Accadian 
translation of them is used verbatim of Adapa, in the Assyrian 
fragment K. 8214 published by A. Strong and edited in 
Dhorme, Choix de Textes, p. 168, 1. 14, and Langdon, Pomne 
Sumtrien du Paradis, 96, 14. Consequently the only lines 
of the text here edited certainly referring to Etana are 
IL 14-16, and these are the only lines fully preserved (i.e. in 
Ki. 1904-10-9, 87). These lines are, however, so expressed 
as to be clearly statements of further facts about some person 
mentioned before ; they appear to be addressed to that 
person ; and since it is most unusual for Sumerian myths 
to be concerned with more than one hero, it may be regarded 
as almost certain that Etana is actually the subject of this 
myth. . 

If this is granted, the importance of the text is obvious. 
The Etana Legend, as has been remarked above, has already 
been found associated with a ritual ; see Langdon, TAe 
Legend of Etana, p. 53. But that legend is still known only 
from Accadian tablets, and therefore K. 5119, being bilingual, 
is the first Sumerian mythological text of which Etana is 
the subject. This m 3 d)h is entirely new ; for Etana is here 
woven into the theological doctrines of the Eridu school. 
L. 18 (which from the context appears to be addressed 
to the same person as 1. 14) describes him as born in the 
abzu, or nether sea, the home of Ea. LI. 7-8 describe him 
as the apkallu (“ sage ”) created in the river. In 11. 5 and 
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21, lie is associated with the '' Fish-goat of the sea, though 
the exact sense of these lines is not clear ; see notes thereon. 
In 1. 13 of the reverse he is actually called a '' priest of incanta- 
tions at Eridu if indeed this line refers to him. 

Perhaps the most important fact is the occurrence of the 
word apkallu. Rev. 1. 10 contains an instruction for the 
fashioning of seven clay figures of these Wise Ones and 
the word is applied not only to Etana himself (?) in 11. 1 
and 8, but also to Enmekar, with whom Etana is compared 
in 11. 10 and 12, and who here has the title of divinity. 
The use of the figures of the apkalle in incantation rituals will 
require a separate discussion ^ ; but it may be remarked here 
that the list of the Wise Ones with their home cities in KAR., 
298, 5-10, contains no mention of Kish or Erech and would 
appear to belong to another tradition ; though Kullab, the 
city of the fourth Wise Man {umu damJcii), ibid., 1. 7, was a 
part of Erech, and is used synonymously with it in the legend 
of Lugalbanda in which En-me-ir-har appears {OECT., i, 
6, 35 ; 8, 26 ; 9, 27), and thus the two traditions may not 
have been entirely distinct. Certainly Etana was not 
recognized as an aphallu in the canonical list.^ 

In the transcription below the figures in brackets refer to 
the lines of the duplicate. The diacritical system is that of 
Professor Langdon, to whom I should like to express my 
gratitude for the assistance he has given me in the preparation 
of this paper. I should also like to thank Mr. Gadd, who 
has kindly collated certain passages for me. 


K. 5119 
Obverse 

1 . igib ab[gal ^ ] 

2. i-sib-bu [ap-hal-lu 

the priest of incantations, the [sage ] 


1 See Liv. A.A., 193o, pp. 31 &. 

^ See JBAS., 1926, pp. 689 if. ; especially p. 695 for KAR., 298. 

^ The traces in 1. 1 suggest gal. But in 1. 2 there is barely room for 
ap-Jcal-lu, whereas in 1. 1 there is room for at least two more signs after gal. 
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3. [e-ta-na-sipa (?)] lu an4u ba-an-e ^ 

4 . {e-ta-m fi~-u\ sd ana sami-e i4u-\u\ 

[Etana tbe shepherd (?)] who ascended to heaven/ 


5/ (1^ [ 2 a-ab-ba imin-na-ne-ne 

0 ^ ( 2 ) [ nam {'\)-'\m{li)4um hu-md tam4i si-bit- 

ti-su-nu 

I glor]y (?), the humdu-^L^h. of the sea 


(of ?) the seven of them, 

7. (3) [Ug-gal abgal id-da muj-mii-da ^ gis-gar an-ki-a 

si-di-de 

8 . ( 4 ) [ugallu ^ ap-hal-lu] sa ina na-a-ri ® ih-ha-nu-u 

9 . \_mus~te-si-m u-lsu-rat sami-e u irsi-tim 

[the great spirit the sage, who was] created in 
the river, director of the plans of heaven and earth, 

10. (5) [’Ug-gal-gim ab-gal ^en-]me-kar ^Inninni sag e-aii- 

na-ge 

11. [an “ ta] - e - de. 

12 . ( 6 ) \ap-hal '^^^^Enmehar ^ sd '^^^Us-tar is4u] sami-e ana 

M-fib aia-ak-ki 

13. \u “ se] - n - da 

[like the '' great sphit ”, the sage Enjmekar,^ whom 
Ishtar caused to descend into the midst of the 
sanctuary (i.e. Eanna). 

^ vSame line in OECT,, ii, 10, 16 Etana is an imperative form from the 
verb e “ go np Cf. the god ^e-ta~na dingir e hur~bal~ge “ God Etana, 
he that goes up to the hostile land ”, Lutz, PBS., i, 112, 67. 

^ Possibly [sugur-7na\^, but burddu, so far as we know, == (a kind 
of plaice), not sugur-mds. If sugur-mds is right, perhaps Etana is here 
identified with that monster. But the meaning of the line is obscure. 
The seven are presumably the ApkalU (see rev. 1. 10), who are elsewhere 
described as wearing fish-skins. Are they perhaps the subject of the line ? 

® Uncertain. The traces on the duplicate might be de, zi, m% or nam; 
or suh-imn (—the abode of) may be right. 

^ Var. ' de. 

^ Written ditto, or perhaps {Ug-gal-Vlnl 

® Var. id.. , , 

^ Room for one more sign here. Eirst three signs not translated in 
Accadian. 

® Second king of Eanna and builder of Erech {OECT., ii, p. 11, iii, 7-9). 
See discussion above. Giiterbock renders ** Apkallu of Enmekar”. 
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14. (7) [Ug-gal abgal Sag Ki§-(ki)-ta] b-tu-ud-da dimmer 

an-ta 

15. [sur-gus-a mu 3-kam-ma im-]seg li-sim kur-ta nu-un- 

gal-la 








y ^ 








Hy< X 

% ® ^ w ^ # w 

■' -€f T ^- W H ^ * 

^TIT ^ ^ 


\.;"i‘ 




€ 


&fm= «Mn; 

^ ^ 4ii= ^ ^ 




1? ^ 

■fm m 


‘stci >vp 



!5 


' '"'*1.^- ,53T- 


■V.V.V. 

K. 5119. Obverse. 


no 


16. (9) [ugallu aphallu sd ina hi-rib Ki~U ib-ba-nu-u] '^^^Adad 
ina sami-e d-m-zi-zu-ma 
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17. (10) [3 sandti zu-un-na u ur-Jd-tam^ ina mdti ^ la u~sab~ 

hi-u 

['' Great spirit/’ sage, who] was born [in Kish] (and) 
who in heaven caused Adad to be enraged, and [for 
three years] caused rain and verdure not to be in 
the land. 

18. (11) [Ug-gal abzu 2-sag u-]tu-ud-da ^%isib-a-ni 

19. [gab-ri nu-tuk (?) ^ ^^en-ld (?) ab]zu-ta sur-gus-a 

[" Great spirit ”] who was born [in the Deep % whose 
seal [has no rival (?)], who enraged [Ea (?)] in the 
Deep, 

20. ag ba-an-gaz 

21. .... sugur-mas . . . . ^ -li-lu-u (?) 

-slew (?) the fish-goat ...... 

22 . — ma-as-la 

23 . : si-mat 

the insignia (?) — — 


Eeverse 

2. — u-]tu-ud-da an [ ] 

3 . ib-ba-[mt-u] 

^ej.0 (^as ?) born 

4. uznu rapas-tum — 

whose vast understanding -■ - - - 

5. . — ^ _ an-ki-a §U - - 

in heaven and earth - - ~ - 

0. : up-pdt KU — 


7. u-sal-li 

who in the meadow 


^ Var. 7na-a4i. 

- Zimmern, Ritualtafeln fUr den WaJirsager, 4-.5,iu, 7 (now completed by 
K. 7860) has “ Figures of the 7 {aphalle ? follows Naruda -j- 7 a 2 )halle), 
binut apst See Liv, A.A.> 1935, p. 48. 

® Restoration conjectured from KAR,, 88, frag. 4, 12. Doubtful. 

^ The signs here might be US.KA. 
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8. - - ----- -- H ana sami-e i-llu-uj 

_ -vT^ho ascended to heaven, 

9. - - ~ i-Hb-bu 

the priest of incantations 





K. 5119, Eeverse. 


10. [7 salme\ apkalU sa tUi 

[Seven figures] of the Wise Ones, of clay 

IP M-a-am taman-lnu], 

thus shalt thou recite. 


JKAS, JULY 1935 . 
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12. [Hpttk 'jameki '!^, A. DU — ~ 

13 . li Eridu 

priest of incantations at Eridu. 

14 . da-an-ni Hptu (?) ^-ma 

nie (?). Incantation (?). 

15 . iku same tiserida,^ 

caused to descend from heaven (?) 


16 . [ (?) ana bu-ul-luytn (?) amelu marsii 

[ to revijve (?) the sick man, 

17 , amelu marsu it-tu-hu ^ 

[when] the sick man is comfortable, 

18 . [-' — (?) hi-a-am taka]bhi^-su-nu4i 

[- thus shalt thou adjdress them : 

19 , ku-nu-si.^ 


^ Apparently ^N-ma^ but possibly lim-nu-ma. Tlie line would then 
read: {}yL{‘iyy a an-ni lim-nu-ina s>m^ wickedness, evil ”, 

^ an4a-e-de. Of. obv. 1. 10 and PBS., x, 2, No. 5, 16. 

® Either from 7idhi, 1^, or (with Muss-Arnolt) from naiahu. Dhorme, 
Choix de Textes, 156, 20, has it-tu-iih lihha-su, and CT., 29, 36, b. 1, has a 
proper name Nannar {^)4n4u~uh. 

^ [DUG.JGA. 

® This line contained the words addressed (probably) to the clay figures 
mentioned in 1. 10. Zimmern, Eitualtafeln, No. 48, 1 : ina tUi 
ib-ni-hi‘7hu~si (Ea created you out of clay) may supply the necessary 
restoration. 
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Recent Finds near An-yang 

By W. PERCEVAL YETTS 

rjnwO years ago an attempt was made in tliese pages to give 
a general survey of archaeological events since 1899 at 
An-yang, in the north of Ho-nan province.^ Though excava- 
tion was still in progress, and investigation of results far 
from ended, the great interest taken by Western students 
called for an interim statement. This was specially needed 
because most of the literature of the subject is written in 
Chinese. Besides the clandestine activities of treasure^ 
seekers and the earlier, less organized digging by the peasants, 
scientific exploration had been carried out since 1928 by the 
National Eesearch Institute of History and Philology of 
the Academia Sinica, which had published three parts of 
Preliminary Reports of Excavations at Anyang ^ under the 
editorship of Dr. Li Chi ^ The main purpose of the 
present article is to take account of part ivf which appeared 
in 1933 after my former article was written, and includes the 
results of excavation during 1931 and 1932. 

Following these results, the theory previously advanced 
by Dr. Li Chi and his colleagues to account for the destruction 
of the supposed Shang-Yin city has been abandoned. The 
theory was that one or more floods overwhelmed the place, 
burying it under mud and washing material away to deposit 
it elsewhere. It is now agreed that no such event brought 
about the ruin of the settlement, though the actual cause 
has not yet been established. An article by Mr. Kuo Pao- 
chiin f[5 ^ contains reasons for this change of opinion 
(PEE A, 590-596). Accordingly, the description and deduc- 

^ The article, entitled The Shang-Yin Dynasty aTid the An-yang Finds, 
appeared in JRAS. 1933, pp. 657-785. The date 1161 b.c. in the seventh 
line on p. 684 should be corrected to 1171 B.o. 

‘ 5 1^ ^ ® ^ 1^, written in Chinese and published in Pei-p‘ing 
by the Academia Sinica : parts i and ii, 1929 ; part iii, 1931 ; the series 
being referred to here as PREA. 

^ Reviewed by W. Eberhard in Ostasiatische Eeitschrijt, 1933, 208-213. 
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tions quoted on pp. 660 and 661 of my earlier article sliould 
be disregarded. The various cultural layers have been proved 
to be on the whole intact, not confused and mixed through 
denudations and redeposits, as previously reported. For 
instance, the distribution of ash is uniform throughout 
the different layers, and remains of foundations of buildings 
are found superimposed without disturbance. Also silt and 
other signs of denudation are absent. 

Besides the three articles by Mr. Tung Tso-pin ^ ^ 

in PEE A, iv, a most important contribution by him is included 

(Studies f resented to Ts'ai Yuan P'ei on Ms Sixty -ffth Birthday), 
part i (1933),^ pp. 323-424. Unfortunately, I had not seen 
this volume before my earlier article was published, but 
only an offprint of Dr. Li Chi’s contribution which came just 
in time to be noted on p. 680. Lack of space forbids a full 
review of Mr. Tung’s writings ; but his remarks on the names 
of the sovereigns of the Shang-Yin dynasty (TYP. i, 325-336) 
claim special notice in order that the data on pp. 669-671 
of my earlier article may be supplemented. The total number 
on his list is 32, including Ta Ting T (which I had 
entered as la) and Tsu Chi who does not appear by 

that name in the traditional accounts.^ Tsu Chi was the son, 
named Hsiao Chi ^ g, of Wu Ting ^ "X, who was the 
twenty-second sovereign (or the twenty-third if Ta Ting be 
counted). It seems that he was in disfavour and died young, 
before his younger brother Tsu Keng || ^ came to the 
throne, since in oracular inscriptions of the latter’s time 
there is mention of sacrifices to him by the name Hsiung Chi 

^ Hereafter referred to as T YP. i. 

^ A person of this name is mentioned in the Shu cJiing arid SMh chi as 
one who delircred to Wu Ting a homily following a portent when the 
latter was sa(*riiicirig to T‘ang, founder of the dynasty. A pheasant had 
alighted upon the handle of a ritual vessel and uttered a cry. v. Legge, 
Chruem Clas.Uc,s^ iii, 7, 264, 265, and Chavannes, Memoires hisiorlques^ i, 
196, 1 97 . Apart from this tale, nothing is known about him ; he is sup])osed 
to have been a minister, such an explanation being consistent vith the 
narrative. 
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^ g and to liis father by the name Fu Ting 3^ T* At 
the time of Lin Hsin M ^ K'ang Ting ^ y he is 
called Fn Glii % Q ; but not till after the time of Wu I 
^ Zj. does he appear in these inscriptions as '' Ancestor ” Chi 
ffl B {TYPA, 335, 386, 387). 

On p. 671 of my previous article the statement was made 
that eight of the traditional names of sovereigns seemed to be 
lacking from the inscriptions. Mr. Tung claims to have proved 
that three of these are certainly mentioned under other 
names : Hu Tsu Ting ffl T for Wu Ting ^ y ; Hu 

Cilia ^ ^ for Wu Chia ^ ^ ; and Hsiung Hsin ^ 
for Lin Hsin ^ With these Hu names he compares 
the name Ch^iang Chia ^ by which the traditional 
Yang Chia [5Jr ^ is called in the inscriptions, and shows 
that they are names of territories or tribes. Thus ^'Hu^^ 
may be identified with the Hu Fang -jj, which occurs 
in the inscriptions, and ‘yh'iang ’’ with the tribe in the 
west. Probably the sovereigns were so named because of 
some personal association, such as a successful campaign. 

Of the remaining five names which formerly seemed to 
be missing, the last two have not yet been equated. The 
following three probably correspond : Nan Jen with 

Chung Jen 4* 3E ; Chung Chi 4* B with Yung Chi g ; 
and K'ai Chia ^ with Ho Tan Chia S ? • According 
to Mr. Tung, Hsiao Chia /Jn ^ and Yung Chi ^ g were 
sons of Ta Keng and Ta Mou was the son of 

Wu Ting ^ y. The relationships are shown differently 
in my list on p. 670. 

Eeference should be made to a discussion of this subject 
by Mr. Kuo Mo- jo ^ in the first part of Ku tai ming 

¥o hui ¥ao ’6" ft ^ ^0 ft # (Tokyo, 1933), 1-8. He reads 
Cliien Chia ^ ^ for Ho Tan Chia; Kou Chia ^ ^ for Wu 
Chia ; Hsiang Chia ^ for Yang Chia ; and Fan Keng 
ji for P^an Keng. 

Among the many important facts reported by Mr. Tung, 
the presence of bones inscribed with a brush is of special 
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interest {TYP. i, 417, 418, and pi 7). Until recently the 
traditional belief prevailed that a wooden style was the 
tool used for uTiting up to the time when Meng Then ^ -g, 
the Chhn general who died in 210 B.o., is supposed to have 
invented the brush. Also some explained the scribes’ knives, 
mentioned in the CJimi li, as tools for incising script ; but 
probably they were erasers.^ Certainly, examples of bronze 
knives with curved points, which have been called tao pi 
7j m , seem iinsuited to engraving. Examination of the 
oracular sentences proves that the incised script was done 
by at least two kinds of tools— knife and burin. In 1929 
I put forward various arguments to support a surmise that 
the l>rus1i was used for writing during the 8hang-Yin period, 
and chief among these was the calligraphic qualities of certain 
inscriptions on bronzes.- The bronze-casters are not likely 
themselves to have been scribes, and doubtless they copied 
hiithfully the inscriptions drafted for them. Here, upon some 
of the bones found near An-yang, are written characters 
displaying complete mastery of the brush. One can go 
further back and find clear evidence of brush-work on the 
painted neolithic pottery. So the ancient tradition that the 
brush originated in the tliird century b.c. should be abandoned 
definitely. Meng Then may have invented a certain kind of 
brush— probably one made of hare’s hair. 

Two fresh excavations, occupying a month in the spring 
and a month in the winter of 1931, gave results of the highest 
importance. The site was a low mound, named Hou-kang 
1^, lying south of the Huan River, within the western 
part of the loop over which the railway crosses.® The longest 
diameter (north to south) measures about 330 yards. Mr. 
Liang Ssh-ytmg ^ ^ contributes the account 

iv, 609-625), Here were found three distinct cultural layers, 

^ V. Chavannes, Les Livres chinois avant V Invention dn, Papier ^ in. Jour. 
Asiatique (Jan.~Feb.), 1905, 5-75. 

^ The George Eumorfopoulos Collection Catalogue of the Chinese and Corean 
Bronzes^ etc., i, 14-17. 

^ See sketch-map on p. 658 of previous article. 
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tliough the three are not uniformly distributed. The top 
or first layer, about 5 feet deep, contains characteristic 
remains of the Shang-Yin period ; the middle or second, about 
13 feet deep, contains remains of the Lung-Shan f | [if culture 
(notably the black pottery like that discovered in Shan-tung) ; 
and the lowest or third, about 5 feet deep, contains remains 
of the Yang-shao >[fp ^ culture (well known from the writings 
of Dr. J. G. Andersson). Thus here is manifested the sequence 
of these three cultures — a discovery of prime archaeological 
value. Of minor importance are remains of Chou habitation. 
Since the Chou period, the site seems to have been left un- 
occupied till about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when it became a cemetery. 

Some of the remains in the lowest of the three cultural 
layers differ from those found at Yang-shao itself. The 
pottery, for instance, seems to be more primitive. Designs 
of the painted ware consist of parallel lines in red upon a 
red ground— the simplest kind of decoration ; and the usual 
shape is that of a bowl with rounded base (v. pi. 3). Tripods 
of the ting class are made of a coarse, grey body, and lack 
^‘basket’’ imprints and miniature ears ” ; the base is rounded, 
and the legs have a median groove (v. pL 4). There is also 
a ware not known in others parts of China proper. It is 
unpolished, the body is red throughout and hard, and it is 
incised with crossed or parallel lines, generally arranged 
in triangles (v. pi. 5). Another point of comparison with 
Yang-shao is the presence of shaped bone implements, some- 
what like those found at Hsi-yin in Shan-hsi. Many 

bones, which had been used for divination by the scorching 
process, were found at Hou-kang ; but only one of these 
was inscribed.^ 

An article by Mr. Wu Chin-ting {ff{ describes finds 

at other sites in the neighbourhood. The most noteworthy 
are those at Hou-chia Chuang ^ ^ ^ village about one 


^ V. Tung Tso-pin in PMBA, iv, 705'~8. 
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■ mile 'aortli'. of tlie Huan, where' three layers, .similar to those 
\at Ho'ii-kaiig, ■ 

ilr. Liii Yii-Iisia gij U contributes an essay on bronze 
easting in the Yin period (PEE A, iv, 681-696). So far as 
I know, it is the only attempt to deal with the subject since 
Dr. Siren's in 1929 ^ and my own which appeared earlier in 
the same year.^ In the thirteenth-century work Tung 
Vien eli'ing lu 5c ?b M ^ account of the 

eire p&rdMe process, which the late Prof. H. A. Giles translated.® 
Neither that nor the passages translated by Dr. J. C. Ferguson ^ 
gives certain essential particulars which a craftsman would 
know ; indeed, it is unlikely that a practising caster has 
ever disclosed his secrets in writing. 

Mr. Liu records several finds which establish the fact that 
casting was actually practised on the Hsiao-t‘un site. A 
lump of malachite, weighing about 20 pounds, which was 
excavated in 1919, may give the clue to the copper supply. 
There is no mine in the vicinity, he says, from which it might 
have been obtained. Charcoal, burnt clay, and slag represent 
remains of fuel and furnace. Fragments of helmet-shaped ’’ 
pots Blr. Liu accepts as remnants of crucibles, and as proof 
he instances the fact that some metal slag was found adherent 
to one of the sherds. Another argument he advances is a 
pietographic element in archaic forms of the character ^ 
for the word cku to cast’’. It might be argued, however, 
that while this element, depicting an inverted vessel, displays 
a slender stem, the latter generally has a fiat base, which the 
''helmet-shaped” pots have not. An essential test would 
be to determine whether these supposed crucibles are made of 
material which can withstand the high temperature of molten 
bronze. The same test should be applied to the remains of 

^ A Eisiory of Early Chinese Art, i, 46-50. 

® The George Emnorfopo^ilos Collection Catalogue of the Chinese and Corean 
Bronzes, etc., i, 34-9. 

® Chinese Bronzes in Adversaria Sinica, No. 9 (1911), 293, 294. 

^ An Examination of CMmse Bronzes in Annual Report of Smithsonian 
, Institution (1914), 587-592. 
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moulds wHch Mr. Liu presumes were those into wMcli the 
molten mental was actually poured. His data on this point 
are not complete, nor does he include in his article a considera- 
tion of the cire perdue process. So far as my experience goes, 
all archaic Chinese bronze vessels have been cast by this 
process ; and I venture to suggest that the excavated moulds 
(or at least many of them) are really those which were used 
for shaping the wax models. Some of the mould fragments 
may have been bits of the fire-clay envelope to the wax 
model. The envelope is broken away after the metal has 
been poured and cooled * and, of course, such fragments 
show signs of burning. Without specimens to hand for 
examination, which I have not, a definite conclusion cannot 
be formed. Those reproduced on pi. 6, illustrating Mr. Liu's 
article, are not very clear ; one looks as if it might have been 
a die. Better examples are included in a recent book of 
photographs of various objects from An-yang, and some of 
these moulds certainly look as if they had been designed for 
the wax.^ 

A brief note (printed in English) by Sir Harold Carpenter 
on four bronze fragments from An-yang is accompanied with 
micro-photographs which illustrate the mechanism of corrosion 
(PREA, iv, 677-9 and 3 pis.). He states that unfortunately 
the advanced state of corrosion precludes an accurate 
chemical analysis of the alloys. It is doubtful, however, 
whether such an analysis would provide criteria of much 
archaeological value except clues to the sources of metal 
supply. Reasons for this view and also for questioning the 
specifications of alloys in the K‘ao hung chi, which Sir Harold 
Carpenter quotes, I have given elsewhere.^ 

To part iv of the Report Dr. Li Chi contributes an intro- 
duction and a summary stating what has been achieved and 
the tasks yet to be done in tracing the composite factors of 
Shang-Yin civilization. The general thesis is as follows, 

^ Yell cJiung pHe^h |||5 ^ ^ by Huang Chiia ^ {Pei-p‘lngj, 

1935), i, 36-40. 

^ e.g. in the Eumorfoj^oulos Catalogue eited above, i, 34, 35 j ii, 5, 
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From the east came divination by the scorching process, 
sericulture, tatooing, black pottery, dagger-axes and halberds 
oi lie and certain jade objects such as those 

called 51, ^ and To central and west ilsiaii origins 
bronze casting, the spear ^ and socketed celt are to be assigned, 
to the south the shouldered axe, tin, rice, elephant, and water 
buflalo {FRExi, iv, 576). Certain apparent affinities are to 
be found with the north : for instance, cave dwellings and 
bone-carving technique. 

The last item gives rise to questions concerning a problem 
which Dr. Li does not treat ; it is the connection with the 
animal style art of the steppe. Ten years ago I advanced 
the theory that from China came a major contribution to 
this steppe art,^ and evidence to support this surmise seems 
to be growing, although specialists on what was formerly 
called Scythian '' art have agreed that the influence moved 
in the opposite direction. Ultimately the main argument 
must be one of priority, and the results of systematic digging, 
such as is being carried out by Dr. Li Chi and his colleagues, 
may go far to solve the problem. But, meanwhile, precious 
opportunities are being lost through the clandestine activities 
of treasure-seekers in the An-yang area. Bishop W. C. White 
has recently published in the Illustrated London News ^ 
accounts of bronzes which are said to have come from tombs 
to the east of Hsiao-t'un, a short distance on the other side 
of the Eiver Huan. As he remarks, the circumstances of 
excavation are unfortunately not known. Thus the evidence 
is lacking which might have dated the finds, and we must await 
further information before the bronzes decorated with animal 
style designs, resembling those long familiar to us among 
products of the Northern Steppe, can be assigned to a definite 
period. 

^ Bronze, % pp. 41-3, in Burlington Magazine Monograph, Chmese Art, 
1925. 

^ Issues of 23rd March, 480-2 ; 20tli April, 639-641 ; and ISth May, 888, 
889, pl, iv. 
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The Datfe of Bhnti Vikmmakesari 

By K. a. NILAKANTHA SASTRI 

TTENKAYYA and I are of opinion that the Kodumbalur 
^ inscription of Bhiiti Vikramakesari must be dated in 
the tenth century a.d, ; Father Heras proposes a date three 
centuries earlier. The arguments originally put forward by 
Venkayya, together with others drawn from C5la inscriptions, 
have been summarized by me in my paper on the Kodumbalur 
inscription to which Fr. Heras has referred in his paper 
published in a recent issue of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (January, 1934, pp. 33 ff.). I propose here to examine 
the steps by which Fr. Heras reaches his conclusion. 

The first observation to be made is that Fr. Heras mis- 
quotes me and ignores most of the arguments I have produced 
in support of my position — ^v^hich is, it will be remembered, 
also that of Venkayya and, let me add, of Krishna Sastri, 
the two writers who, after Hultzsch, have rightly commanded 
the greatest authority in the realm of South Indian 
Epigraphy. 

Fr. Heras writes : Professor Mlakantha Sastri, moved 
by ‘the similarity of names or vague palseographical 
inferences’, finally concludes that ‘we have therefore no 
reason to accept a date about a.d. 800 for Vikramakesari 
in preference to one, say, between a.d. 950 and 970, suggested 
by considerations urged in the preceding paragraph What 
I actually said is, however, this : “ The contemporaneity of 
Vikramakesari and Parantaka II Sundara C5la is borne out 
in fact by much stronger evidence than the similarity of 
names or vague palseographical inferences,”^ and I cited an 
inscription of this Cola monarch found in Kodumbalur 
itself. I may draw attention to the arguments ignored by 
Fr. Heras by citing just another sentence from the same 
paper ^ Thus, the mention of Vikramakesari’s queens in 
Rajakesari inscriptions and the facts that Sundara C5la 


^ JO JR., vii, p. 4. 


2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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is a Rajakesaii that an inscription of Ms is found in. 
Kodunibaliir, and that a general from KodunAaliir fought in 
Suiidara Cola’s army in the Pandya country — doubtless 
in tlie same war with Wa Pandya in which Aditya II, the 
son of Sundara Cola, distinguished himself— furnish conclusive 
proof of the political subordination of Viloramakesari to 
Sundara Cola Parantaka II.” This Cola monarch reigned 
c. A.D. 956-970. I have only to add that the second part of 
Fr. Herasis quotation is the conclusion of my examination 
of the views of another writer who assigns Vikramakesari 
to A.D. 800. 

Fr. Heras cites Krishna Sastri in support of the view 
that the Kocliinibalur inscription is '' much earlier ” than 
the time of Aditya II Karikala ; much earlier ” is a relative 
ex[>ression, and a reference to the South Indian Inscriptions ^ 
would show that Krishna Sastri means by it about twenty 
to thirty years earlier, not three centuries as Heras supposes. 
For Krishna Sastri definitely says that Vikramakesari, also 
called Madhurantaka Irukloivel and Parantaka Ilangovelar, 
was the contemporary of Gandaraditya, the son and successor 
of Parantaka I, whose reign ended about a.b. 950. 

At this stage of the argument two general considerations 
of a decisive character become relevant. First, according to 
Fr. Heras, the Kodumbalur inscription must be assigned to 
about A.D. 670 ; now, most decidedly, the script of the record 
is too far removed from the Pallava grantha script of the 
seventh century for such a position to be tenable. On this 
very obvious and decisive fact I can only invite the reader to 
compare the general look of the Kodumbalur record and the 
individual letters in it with those of any genuine Pallava 
inscription of the seventh or even the eighth century, and to 
consider the points made by me regarding the palaeography of 
the Kodumbalur record in my edition of it in the Journal 
of Oriental Research} The second general consideration, 
in ray opinion equally decisive, is the architecture of the 

^ Voi. iii, p. 249. 


2 Vo], vii, p. 2. 
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temple. It must be acknowledged that Fr. Heras concedes 
that the general style of the temples built by Vil-cramakesari 
appears C5la rather than Pallava, and looks more of the 
tenth century than of the seventh ”, though he proceeds to 
weaken the force of this admission by arguing that these 
temples are an archaeological puzzle ” ^ ; they are nothing 
of the sort ; they fall in a regular line in the evolution of the 
South Indian temple styles. This, however, is a subject that 
cannot be pursued here.^ 

The next point made by Fr. Heras is that there was no 
Calukya empire or emperor in the ninth or tenth century, 
and Samarabhirama could not have killed a Calulcya emperor 
in that period. The inscription says of Samarabhirama : 
Adhimjmnangaldjau yo nijaghdna caluhMm. The verb 
nijaglidna may mean either killed ” or simply attacked ”, 
“ set upon ” ; and there is not a word about the Calukya 
having been an emperor. Hence the statement that 
Samarabhirama killed the Calukya emperor ” has no 
support from our sources. Again, the existence of Calukya 
chiefs at Badami or elsewhere under the Rastrakutas is not 

an unwarranted assumption ” on my part, or so absolutely 
improbable” as Fr. Heras thinks. Fleet drew pointed 
attention to the traditions which connected the later 
Calukyas of Kalyani and the earlier Badami line, and dis- 
cussed the data regarding Aj^ana I and Vikramaditya IV, 
the contemporaries of Rastrakuta Krsna II and his 
successors ^ — all on the evidence of an early eleventh century 
grant. He also drew attention to the line of Arikesari, the 
patron of the Kanarese poet Pampa, c, a.i). 941-2 and 
Pampa’s data on the Oalulcyas of this line have received 
confirmation from two grants of this ruler Arikesari 11.^ 

^ Ante, 1934, p. 38, n. 3. 

^ I have with me photographs of several C6}a temples with vmmas 
like those of the Kodumhalur temples ; they are not “ without precedent 
and without consequent, totally unique in South Indian architecture ” 
(Heras). 

® Bombay Gazetteer, i, part ii, pp. 378-380. 

^ Bom. Gaz., ibid., p. 380 ; the KoHipara plates of Arikesari edited by 
Somasekhara Sarma in the Telugu journal BMrati, vii, pp. 297-317. 
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I suggest that some feudatory of Calukya extraction might 
have accompanied Ersua III in his invasion of the Cola 
kingdom at the end of the reign of Parantaka I, and might 
have been either defeated or killed at Adhirajamangalam ; 
and I see nothing improbable in this. 

The presence at Sittannavasal of rock-cut caves of the time 
of Mahendravarman I, and the practice of subordinate petty 
kings claiming for themselves an exaggerated share in the 
campaigns of their overlords, are well known ; but these 
have obviously no probative value with regard to the age of 
tlie Kodumbaliir chiefs, unless there be other independent 
grounds pointing to a seventh century date ; as a matter 
of fact, not only are no such grounds present, but there are 
several which render such a date impossible. 

Fr. Heras says : The Karnul plates of Vikramaditya I 
inform us that Pulakesi II was defeated by three allied kings ’b 
and then he argues that Narasimhavarman I Pallava, 
Manavamma of Ceylon, and Paradurgamardana were the 
three opponents of Pulakesi. There is much confusion here. 
The Karnul plates under reference say nothing of Pulakesi II 
except his defeat of Harsavardhana. Of Vikramaditya I 
they say, indeed : sva-guros-sriyam avani-pati-tritayantaritam 
dhnasdtl'ftvd, meaning : ‘‘ Who acquired for himself the (regal) 
fortune of his father, which had been interrupted by a triad 
of kings.’’ 

It should be noted that the “ three kings ’’ were the enemies 
not of Pulakefi, but of his sri, i.e. his kingdom. This is 
obviously a reference to the period of confusion in the Calukya 
kingdom that followed the Pallava invasion of Vatapi 
(g. 642), and the interval of about thirteen years between that 
invasion and the accession of Vikramaditya I. I think the 
identity of the three monarchs was very satisfactorily 
established long ago by Fleet, ^ on the evidence of the 

^ Bom. Gaz.i t, ii, p. 362 ; Mad. Ghr. Coll. Mag,, 1927, p. 241. The verse 
in the Haidarabad plates is : mrdita-Narashnha-yasasa | vihita Mahendra- 
fratdjpa-vilayena j naya{e)na vijit-B^vareua '| prahJiu'^a ^n-Vallabhema 
jitab. 
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Haidarabad plates of Vikramaditya. They were no other than 
the three successive Pallava monarchs, Karasimha I, 
Mahendra II, and Paramesvara I. More recently Dr. N. 
Venkataramanayya has made an alternative suggestion that 
avanipatitfitaya the rulers of the three branches 

of the Pallava line, the trairdjya-pallavas of some other 
inscriptions of this period.^ In any event, there is no need to go 
outside the line of Pallava rulers for recognizing the identity 
of the foes of Vikramaditya I. 

The remarks of Fr. Heras on Samarabhirama and his reign 
will not bear scrutiny ; and his bold simplification of Pallava 
history in this period is entirely unwarranted, and his 
observations on the relations between the Pallavas and the 
chieftains of Kodmnbalur contain some baseless assumptions. 
The Gadval plates of Vikramaditya say that Uragapura was 
in the Cdlika visaya ; but it is hard to see how this statement 
of a geographical fact warrants the inferences that the 
Pallavas had lost the southern provinces to the C5las, and 
that the Kodumbalur chieftains had become subject to the 
latter. If that was the course of events, one wonders why 
Vikramaditya, whose aim was to chastise the Pallavas, 
should have encamped in the Cola country. The exact 
manner of Pulakesi’s death is not known ; Fleet did not 
commit himself to any definite statement on this point, while 
Smith said with becoming caution ''In a.d. 642 he 
(Narasimhavarman I) enjoyed the satisfaction of taking 
Vatapi, the capital of his enemy, Pulakesin II, who 
presumably then lost his life.” Now, Fr. Heras identifies 
Adhirajamangala wdth Manimangala ^ or some other unnamed 
battle in the series of victories claimed for Narasimha in the 

1 Mad, Chris. Coll. Mag., 1929 (Jan.), p. 12. 

» p. 495. 

® Tins identification is improbable. Inscriptions, M.E.R. 359 and 360 of 
1921, show that this name was applied to Tiruvadi in South Arcot in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. Pariya-bhumanimangala is now read 
“ Pariyala Manimangala ” (Hult^sch). Apparently Fr. Heras has not 
noticed this. 
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Kiiram grant of Paramesvara and elsewliere. Pnlakesi II 
could have died but once ; it is easy to accept Smith’s surmise, 
because it is most probable * but if he died in the sack of 
Vatapi, he could not have died at Manimangala or any other 
battle that we might postulate ; and it is difficult to believe 
that if Pulakesi died there, this fact escaped the notice of his 
Pallava rivals, or that they omitted to record this capital fact 
in unmistakable terms, instead of merely claiming to have 
])eaten him and driven him from the field. On the other hand, 
if the Calukya emperor did not lose his life in battle in 
j\Iaiiimangala or some other place in the south, the statements 
of the Koclumbaliir record regarding Samarabhirama and the 
battle of Adhirajamangala cannot be brought into any 
relation with the Pallava>Calukya conflicts of the time of 
Pulakesi IL These considerations show that the elaborate 
chronological scheme ^ constructed by Fr. Heras rests on 
very insecure foundations. 

But the most surprising part of Fr. Heras’s thesis is his 
explanation of Vikramakesari’s campaign against the Pallavas. 
He postulates a Cola revival led by Koccengannan, in which 
the Kodumbalur chiefs took part, and as a result of which the 
Paila , as lost the southern part of their kingdom, thougfi only 
for a time ; for the Pallavas recovered the lost territory soon 
after, and inscriptions of the later Pallavas from the reign of 
Nandivarman II are found in the Pudukkotah state. Evidently 
Fr. Heras does not know, or has overlooked, several well- 
known facts regarding Koccengannan. This king is mentioned 
in the most ancient Tamil anthologies — ^the Pumnd-nuru 
and the Narrimiy and is the hero of an equally ancient war- 
poem, the Kalavali Ndrpadu. Again, he had become a legend 
by the time of the Tamil Saiva saint, Appar, the contemporary 
of Mahendravarman I. Sengapnan does not belong to the late 
seventh century a.b., but to a time three or four centuries 
earlier. And there is not the slightest evidence in epigraphy 
or literature of any attempt on the part of the Cdlas to regain 


^ p. 41 of liis article. 
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their lost position before the reign of Vijayalaya, in the middle 
of the ninth century. The Colas were one of the three 
crowned dynasties ” of the Sangam age; then, after an 
interval of confusion — the ‘^Kalabhra interregnimi ’V S'S 
it may conveniently be designated — ^followed a period of 
three centuries (seventh to ninth) when the Pandyas and 
Pallavas divided South India between themselves, the Colas 
having simply disappeared from history. If the fact that the 
Gadval plates mention Uraiyur as located in the CoKlca 
visaya, and that the Kodumb^ur inscription (of which the 
date is the subject under discussion) mentions a marriage 
alliance between the Kodumbalur line and the Colas and a 
success of Vikramakesari against the Pallavas, if these are 
the only data on which Heras’s theory of a temporary success 
of the Colas against the Pallavas rests, and if we are further 
required to believe that this Cola revival was led by 
Koccengannan, a king whose name had begun to gather 
legends round itself by the beginning of the seventh century, 
no apology is needed for our dechning to accept the conclusions 
of the learned Father. 

This discussion has shown that at every stage the argument 
of Fr. Heras by which he seeks to establish a seventh century 
date for the Kodumbalur inscription breaks down under 
examination. On the other hand, I should not omit to say 
once more that the title '' conqueror of Vatapi ” applied to 
Paradiirgamardana in the Kodumbalur inscription is not 
susceptible at present of a satisfactory explanation. But as 
against this one fact that cannot be explained on the 
assumption of a tenth century date for that inscription there 
are, as we have seen, quite a host of insuperable difficulties 
created by our postulating a seventh century date for it ; 
and not among the least important of such difficulties is that- 
of explaining Vikramakesari’s opposition to Vira Pandya, 
and the names of his sons Parantaka and Adityavarman. 

238 . 
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The Eastern Relations of Early Hnngarkn 
Folk-music 

(The persistence of^an archaic Middle- Asian mesic- 
style in Middle-Europe) 

By benedict SZABOLCSI 

rpHE latest scientific opinions concerning the origin of the 
Magyars may be summed up as follows. The primary 
home of the Magyars as an Ugro-Finnish tribe was probably 
in Eastern Em’ope between the Volga and the Ural Mountains. 
Here they may have lived with kindred Ugro-Einnish peoples, 
the ancestors of their near relatives, the Ostyaks and Voguls, 
and of their more distant relatives, the Finns, Lapps, Mord- 
wins, Zyryans, and Tsheremis, about 2500-2000 B.c. From 
there they drifted eastward. In the fifth century A. d. they 
moved south-westward in close connection with several 
peoples of the Turkish race, chiefly with the Bolgars, Sabeers, 
‘"Blue” Turks, and Khazars, absorbing a considerable 
Turkish stratum, to become organized into a nation, or 
rather an alliance of several tribes, on the territory of South- 
Eastern Europe of to-day. About the year 800 they were 
in the region of the Caucasus, then on the northern coast 
of the Black Sea. In the last years of the ninth century 
the Magyars, under the pressure of kindred tribes, proceeded 
westward and occupied their present home in the basin of the 
Carpathians. 

To these facts, which history, philology, and archaeology 
testify, musical science could not add anything until recent 
times. Only the researches of the last thirty years, the 
activities of Bela Bartok and Zoltan Kodaly, the founders 
of Hungarian scientific folk-music study, made it possible 
for us, by means of a careful exploration of Hungarian terri- 
tory, and the study of about 10,000 folk-melodies, to deal 
with the historical sources of Hungarian music and thereby 
with the primeval history of the Magyars from a musical 
point of view. 
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We must bear in mind that only a small portion of 
Hungarian folk-music can be derived from the art-music 
influences of tte latest centuries. The greater part, which 
is of ancient origin, is still historically uninvestigated. Onr 
present sketch will show that this ancient folk-music is 
really the bearer of the oldest national traditions and that 
its roots reach to the primary home of the Magyars in Eastern 
Europe where they lived with kindred Ugro-Einnish tribes. 
By way of this Turkish connection we may trace these roots 
even farther eastward as far as the great Middle-Asian basin. 
From there some Turkish tribe may have brought, in the 
first centuries of the migration of the nations, that archaic 
type of music which is still to be found at the bottom of 
Hungarian folk-music. 

, §1 

The researches of Bartok and Kodaly revealed a very 
ancient type in Hungarian folk-music, the characteristics 
of which they determine as follows ^ : — 

1. A scale of 5 degrees, without semitones (pentatonia), the intervals 
of which are placed in such a manner as to give the scale a minor character, 

' e.g. 

2. A free, recitative delivery 

3. The four-line strophes consist of equisyllabic, chiefly eight- and 
tw’elve-syllable, lines. Within the strophes prevails a closed construction, 
but not an architecture based on the returning of the lines. Especially 
characteristic is the repetition of the 2 first lines a fifth lower in pitch. 
This latter is, perhaps, the most ancient constructional principle of 
Hungarian peasant-music. 

4. The ornamentation consists of adjunctive tones which are organic- 
ally connected with the melody, 8m musical examples Nos. 8, 13. 

All these traits are signs of great antiquity, and form, 
undoubtedly, the basis of the whole folk-musical evolution 
in Hungary. They certainly do not originate from the music 
of the present neighbours of the Hungarians. 

^ See, in the English language, the book of Bela Bartok, Hungarian Folk-^ 
Music, London, 1931, and his last study, “ Hungarian Peasant Music ” in 
the Musical Quarterly (July, 1933, xix). Bartok-Kodaly, Transylvanian 
Folksongs, Budapest, 1923. 
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Beside tHs prevalent material of old Hungarian peasant- 
music, we know a group of folk-melodies wkich, tkougii much 
smaller in quantity, reaches likewise back into the distant past, 
but to which none of the above-mentioned characteristics are 
appHcable. These melodies show certain common features. 
They are the regos-songs (the remains of ancient popular 
song-plays at Christmastide), the dirges, and the melodies 
of some children’s plays. Their characteristics can be summed 
up as follows : — 

1. The basis of their scale is the major pentachord or major hexachord 
which, in the dirges, often widens to a Dorian or Phrygian scale, e.g. 

f-g~a-b\^-G, OT 

2. Their delivery is mostly of a measured, “ceremonial ” character, 
although that of the dirges is chiefly parlando. 

3. They are devoid of the strophic form. Instead of this they show 
a chain or litany dike untied formation. They go back to a but small 
number of fundamental motifs. Their text is, accordingly, for the most 
part, a rhythmic, rhymeless “ free ” verse or prose. 

4. They have no ornamentation. 

5. According to their employment and their character they appear 

to be descendants of a few ancient (on the whole three to four) rite- 
melodies. m/nsiml examples Nos. 3) 6. 

Tbe major bexacbord, as proved by tbe researches of tbe 
German music historian Oscar Fleischer/ is a common, 
ancient musical inheritance of the Aryan peoples of Europe. 
Accordingly, our Hungarian melodies would seem to be part 
of a great European connection or else they point back to 
some ancient Aryan influence. 

For brevity’s sake we classify our material into two groups : 

Group 1 : Pentatonic melodies. 

Group 2 : Rite melodies. 

Let us now examine what stOI exists of this ancient art 
in the music of the peoples related to the Magyars and what 
still survives in Hungarian music to-day. 

^ Ein Kapitel vergleichemler Ilusikwissenschafi {Sammelbdnde der Inter- 
nationalen Musikgesellschaft, i, 1899). 
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§2 

The music of the Ugro-Finnish nations of Northern Europe, 
i.e. the Esthonians, Finns, and Lapps, is, from our point of 
view, of a rhythmical interest, e.g. the eight-syllable Ealevala- 
line and the following rhythm 



It is to be found in the whole of Eastern and South-Eastern 
Europe and even in Western Asia. It possesses near Hungarian 
relatives which show partly a common origin and partly 
commonly received influences. Kegarding the melody, we 
find the following striking traits. The Lapps know a sort of 
pentatonia which, however, has no connection whatever with 
the Hungarian form. In the Finnish material there are but 
fragmentary traces of pentatonia. On the other hand a group 
of shorter Finnish, Esthonian, and Lappish melodies show 
a close relationship, even identity with Group 2 of Hungarian 
melody types. That is just the type of which an extensive 
kinship lives in the whole of Europe. 

Here we oppose a Lappish and a Finnish melody to two 
Hungarian folk-tunes (a rep os-song and a children’s ditty). ^ 


1. Lappish melody 
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^ KSourcea : Lappish melody, Armas Launis, Lappische Juoigos-3Ielodien, 
Helsingfors, 1908, Nr. 424. Finnish melody : I. Krolin, Laulusdvelmid, iii, 
Helsinki, 1932, Nr. 2525, Hungarian regos ” song : Magyar NepkolUsi 
Oyiljtenicmj, iv, 1902, p. 341. The children’s ditty is everywhere 
known in Hungary. Every melody is transposed on a common key-note. 
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4. Himgarian children's ditty 



§3 

If we now turn to the Ugro-Finnish tribes of Eastern 
Europe and Western Asia, i.e. the Zyrjans, Mordwins, Wotyaks, 
Ostyaks, and Voguls, we find, in general, a similar musical 
dialect. The most usual form is the ''litany-type’’ which 
consists of several short, reiterated parts. As to the melody, 
it is remarkable that among the Ostyaks of Western Siberia 
we discover the primitive melody-type of the old Hungarian 
dirge. This is also a tradition which belongs into the sphere 
of Group 2 of the Hungarian melody types, i.e. that of the 
stropheless rite-melodies.^ 


5. Ostyakish “ bear-song ” 




^ Sources : No. 5, Patkanov, Die Irtysch-Oatjahen und ihre Volh^poesiet 
ii, 1900, p. 263. No. 6, from the North -Hungarian collection of Zoltan 
Kodaly. 
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§4: 

Much more surprising is the fact that nearly the whole 
ancient Hungarian popular singing-style is to be found to-day 
among the Tshereniis folk of the Volga. It is the style which 
Bartok and Kodaly discovered among the Hungarian peasantry 
and which we have classified as Group 1 of the melody t}’pes. 
The Tsheremis material, of which we know about 500 pub- 
lished melodies, in its prmcipal traits, corresponds to the 
Hungarian. It shows the 5-degree scale of minor character, 
the ru6a?.o-recitative delivery, the equisyllabic four-line strophe 
in the musical construction of which the repetition of melody- 
line a fourth or fifth lower in pitch manifests itself. Bartok 
considers this latter as the most ancient structural principle 
of the Hungarian folk-song. The Tsheremis transpose even 
longer melodic phrases, whole strophes, downwards (more 
seldom upwards) than they do in the Hungarian folk-song. 

It is characteristic, too, that the four-line strophe, in the 
text as well as in the melody, points back to a two-line origin. 
In the text, the four-line conception results out of a two-line 
one by way of repetition, in the melody by way of transposi- 
tion, just as in several types of the earliest Hungarian folk- 
song. Even the ornamentation seems to be akin to the 
Hungarian. This latter is interesting, as, until now, we could 
not trace the relationship of Hungarian ornamentation farther 
than to neighbouring peoples, or at most to the Southern Turks. 
A difference may be however stated insomuch as the Tsheremis 
folk-music knows in a higher degree the pentatonic forms of 
major character {“ Mongolian '’) than that of minor character 

Hungarian e.g. beside the form e-g-a-b-d-e there also 
occur d-e-g-a-h-d and g-a-b-d-e-g. Less frequent are a-b-d-e-g-a 
and b-d-e-g-a-b. 

The close connection of all these forms, their relationship 
in the sense of authentic-plagal ’’ of the old church-scale- 
system, is demonstrated by a large number of transitional 
t}q)es. On the occasion of the transposition of the melodic 
phrases, the pentatonic form is often subject to a change. 
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It makes a difference, too, tkat tke Tskeremis folk-song prefers 
tke keterometric (ineqnal-syllabic) strophic formsd 

7. Tsheremis melody 





Here we kave neitker an original Tskeremis nor even an 
Ugro-Finnisk peculiarity, but ratker an acceptance of tke 
musical tradition of one or more peoples of the Turkish race. 
This is proved by tke fact, which several investigators observed 
in tke coast-region of the Volga, that the nearer tke Tskeremis 
settlements are to those of tke Tskuwask or Tartar inhabitants, 
tke more Tartarisk or, at all events, more Turkish charac- 
teristics are to be found in their culture. In our case, tke 
pentatonic musical style is the more developed. Lately 
an Austrian musicologist and folklorist, Robert Lack, 
pointed out with particular stress that tke primitive singing- 
type of the Ugro-Finnisk peoples is tke motive-repeating, 
mostly tactless '' litany-type whilst that of tke Turk- 
Tartarisk peoples is the strictly symmetrically articulated, 
strophic, and pentatonic melody-form.^ Hitherto, Hungarian 

^ Sources : No. 7, Vasiljev, Marij Muro, Moscow, 1923, No. 96. No. 8, 
from the North- Hungarian, collection of Z. Kodaly. See also, KodaJy, 
A peculiar melody-structure i% Tsheremis folk-music, Budapest, 1935, 
in Hungarian. 

“ Gesd?ige russischer Kriegsgefatigenert i, Bd. 1, Abt. 1026, p. 11 ; i, 3, Abt. 
1929, pp. 7-8, 14-17. 
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scliolars liavc declared tlie Hungarian strophical construetion 
to be of Tiirk-Tartarisb origin. 

All this coincides strikingly witli our contention that Group 2 
of the Himgarian melody t}^es is to be found in the music 
of ercnj Ugro-Finnisli people, whilst Group 1 is only found 
among those Ugro-Fiims who came under Turkish influence. 
Thus Group 2 must accordingly be an Ugro-Finnisli, and 
Group 1 a Turk-Mongolian peculiarity. 

If this is accepted, it is quite evident that Hungarian 
folk-mii^ic carries a double archaic inheritance, at latest 
from the time of the migration of the peoples, an inheritance 
crystallized into rite-melodies, the heritage of a very ancient 
minorUy, into which some early Aryan influence has joined 
in, and a much richer Turk-Mongolian inheritance, in which 
we undoubtedly recognize the heritage of an ancient majority. 
We may suppose that this latter style might have been 
considerably strengthened by settlements of Turk character 
(Kumanians, Petchenegs, Tartars, etc.). Surely it is not 
by chance tliat they are just the Transylvanian Sekler (of Turk 
origin) who have preserved the pentatonic style the most 
consequently up to this day. 

Yet the real pith of our demonstration is still missing. 
What is the proof that this ancient Hungarian style, which 
we discovered among the Tsheremis folk, is really of Turkish 
origin, a peculiarity of the Turk peoples ? 

Those Turkish peoples with whom the Tsheremis population 
had the most frequent intercourse and under whose influence 
they chiefly came were the ancient Bolgars (Bulgarians) 
of the Volga-region, and their successors, the Tshuwash 
and the Tartars of the Volga. In the Tshuwash and Tartar 
melodies from the districts Orenburg, Ufa, and Kazan we 
can recognize tlie common features of an Ural-Volga musical 
dialect 'b i.e. the pentatonia, the symmetrical, bipartite, 
four-line strophe (mostly with a heterometric structure) 
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and the repetition of the melody transposed. (It was pro- 
bably through the Northern Tartars that some pentatonic 
traits penetrated into G-reat-Eussian folli-music.) The pro- 
portion of the different pentatonic types to one another 
shows here an even stronger Mongolian influence. Among 
the Tartars, four principal forms of pentatonia are to be 
found. Of the Kazan-Tartarish melody-material known to 
the author, comprising about sixty melodies, fifty are based 
upon a pentatonia of the major Mongolian form, whilst 
ten are based on that of minor Hungarian ’’ or rather 
“plagalized Hungarian character. In general, we find the 
same among the Bashkeers of the Ural Mountains, but it is 
uncertain whether it is a Tartarish influence or the trace 
of an earlier Turkish tradition. 

How characteristically this constructional principle found 
in Hungarian-Tsheremis territories asserts itself in that 
pentatonic material is illustrated by a Tshuwash, a Kazan- 
Tartarish, and a Bashkeer melody.^ Eegarding these melodies 
we must remark that, like the melodies of the Orient in general, 
they are often, during the performance, subject to more or 
less variation. To this form-change also belongs the frequent 
type-variation of their pentatonic scale, in the exchange of 
its key-note. 


9. Tshuwash melody 
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^ Sources : Mo. 9, from the collection of Bob. Lach {Yorldufiger Bericht, 
1918, supplement). Mo. 10, from the collection of G. Schunemann {Archiv 
fur Musikwissenschaft, i, pp. 511-12). Mo, 11, noted down by the author 
after the singing of the Bashkeer professor Galimdshan Tagan, Budapest, 
1934. 
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1 0, Kazan Tartar ' melody 



Though but sporadically, and chiefly in the vicinity of 
Tartar territories, the traces of this '^ stratifying ” pentatonic 
style are to be found also among the Kirgheez of Western Asia. 
The following Kirgheez tune (with the second and sixth degree 
of the scale as passing notes) is from the district of Akmolinsk 
and shows, iii its structui'e, a Tartarish influence. Beside this 
we place an ancient Hungarian folk-melody of similar structure, 
but with a richer ornamentation.^ 


12. Kirgheez melody 



^ Sources : No. 12, A. Zatayevieh, 1^000 Pjesen Kirgheezslcavo Naroda^ 
Orenburg, 1025, No. 88. No. 13, Bartok, Hungarian Folk-Music, 
No. 21. 
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13. Hungarian melody 



How and wherefrom did this pentatonia come to the 
environs of the Volga and Ural ? There are some historians 
who presume that the Tartars of the Volga are descendants 
of the ancient Bolgar-Turk people. The original home of 
the latter, according to the Hungarian linguist Julius Nemeth, 
is in the Irtish region of Western Siberia. There are others, 
like George Schlinemann, who suppose the ancient home of 
the Kazan Tartars to have been in the region of the Altai 
Mountains, and who think that at their early settlements 
in the Altai they adopted from the Chinese, or from a 
common source with them, some very old principles of 
musical construction, among others the different types of 
the 5-degree scale.^ So much seems to be certain that between 
Northern Turkish (more exactly North-Eastern Turkish) and 
Mongolian (Tibetan, Chinese, Manchu, etc.) musical cultures 
there must be some ancient and organic connection. We 
speak especially of the Northern Turks, because the folk- 
music material collected among the Southern Turks, i.e. the 
Osmans, Krimians, Turkomans, Usbegs, shows a thoroughly 
different musical tradition, a system of Maqams, related 
rather to that of the Arabs and Persians. Although the 
terraced ’’ principle of the melodic structure is not so 
predominant (at least to our present knowledge) beyond 

^ Archiv fUr Musihwismnschafif i, pp. 507-8. 
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Siberia, yet we meet with it here too. Indeed, this is the 
real home of the pentatonia. 

It is true that the pentatonic dialect of Mongolian territories 
ehaimes from district to district in the use of the “ Middle- 
Asiatic” or major scale-tj'pe and the “ East European ” 
or minor scale-tj^je. How Chinese music, which, in theory, 
shows all the form-combinations of the 5-degree scale, is 
divided, in practice, between these types, is a question hitherto 
uuexamined. That it does know the Hungarian-Tshereniis 
form, and that formerly it might have known it even better, 
can be amply demonstrated. Out of Tibet, Inner-China, even 
Poking and Shanghai, we have a series of melodies whose 
scale corresponds to the Hungarian-Tsheremis minor-penta- 
tonia, the structure of which, though more complexly de- 
veloped, carries the four-line conception, like the followmg 
two melodies. The first was noted in Sining-Eu, on the 
north-eastern boundary line of Tibet, by Gustave Kreitner, a 
member of the expedition of Count Bela Szechenp in 1877- 
1880,1 whilst the second was taken in the environs of Shanghai 
by Chinese missionaries.^ 


14. Tibetan melody {first part) 



Indeed, not only Chinese practice but also Chinese theory 
knows this mode, in its traditional scale-system, under the 


^ G. Kreitner, Jm fernen Ost&ri, Vienna, 1881, pp. 700-1, 

^ Communicated (as a sung melody accompanied by instruments) by 
A. Decbevrens in his study ^Itude sur le systeme musical chinois ” 
(Sammelbdnde der InternatiomUn Musilcgesellsckaft, ii, 1901} pp. 541-3. 
We communicate only the sung melody, on a common final-note with the 
preceding ones. The bar we employ in our examples henceforth only to 
mark the division of the melody-lines. 
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15. Chinese melody 



name of Yii-Tsliou.^ They say that to the ancient SM-King^ 
that classical collection of more than a thousand year’s 
Chinese song-production, there belonged, originally, a large 
number of pentatonic melodies of minor character. But 
the music of the Tsheremis people, as well as that of the 
Tartars, shows us that between the different pentatonic 
scale-forms there is no essential, no fundamental, difference. 
A difference is often caused rather by an accidental post- 
ponement of the key-note (cf. the authentic and plagal forms 
in the church-scales). We may, therefore, reasonably suppose 
a common source of all these Eurasian pentatonic tjrpes, and 
that this source, which is perhaps also the birthplace of the four- 
line, symmetric, “ stratified ” melody-strophe, is most pro- 
bably the great Middle- Asian plateau, perhaps the Altai region, 
or maybe the Tarim-basin in Eastern Turkestan. This terri- 
tory, as we know from the investigations of Su Aurel Stein 
and others, was, in the early Christian era, still the channel of 
virile culture-currents. 

§7 

Even at the bottom of Chinese music some ancient Tartarish 
peculiarities are still to be found. The fact that the oldest 

^ R. Wilhelm, Chinesische Musik (publication of the Chinese Institute 
in Frankfurt) Frankfurt a/M,, 1927, p. 50. 
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Chiiiese liymn-melodies, as e.g. tlie famous Ta4sai-Fung-tzu 
hymn ill honour of Confucius,^ consist of four-line eqiii- 
syllabic strophes, that in old Chinese melodies there often 
appears the repetition of the motives in fifth-intervals, all 
show that Mongolian and Turkish musical cultures are, at 
their roots, akin to one another, or that at some time they 
stood in close connection. How and when might this have 
been ? 

There is the legend in which we are told how Ling-luii, 
the sage of the mythic emperor Hoang-ti, brought, about 
4,600 years ago, from the nortli-ivestern country Si-Yung 
(approximately the Ordos district of to-day) to China the 
traditional music-system sanctified by a series of nature- 
myths and symbols. The cradle of the Turkish and 
Mongolian peoples could have hardly been far from one 
another. Ferdinand Richthofen supposed the oldest Chinese 
settlements to be in Eastern Turkestan, at the southern 
border of the Tarim-basin, from where the Chinese were to 
wander into their present home. Thus we find these two 
ancient nations in the closest proximity of each other, and 
therefore we must accept the probability that between 
Chinese musical culture and that of the North-Eastern Turkish 
peoples there is a much stronger connection than that of an 
allied or inimical, conquering or conquered, neighbour. A 
decisively demonstrative document in this connection is a 
number of Mongolian and Mongolian-Chinese melodies from 
the Ordos district (Southern Mongolia), actually from that 
territory whence, according to the legend, Ling-lun brought 
the old musical laws of the Chinese. They evidently show an 
archaic stage of development, and point back to the very 
roots of the Chinese music of to-day. These melodies reflect 
exactly the Tsheremis-Tartarisli principle — ^the four-line 
strophe, the symmetrically articulated, terraced construction, 

1 This melody (publ. by Van Aalst 1884, M. Courant 1913) is nearly 
related to many of the earliest Hungarian folk-tunes. A few other Chinese 
melodies noted dowm lately by the author show a nearly exact transposition 
of the melodic phrases downwards, just like the Hungarian and Tsheroniis 
melodies. 
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and the pentatonia of both the major and minor character. 
In the Chinese material about one-tenth, in the Mongolian 
however more than half of the melody material, show these 
characteristics, a proportion which brings it even nearer to 
the Hungarian melodies than the Tsheremis material. There 
is another peculiarity in Tsheremis and Tartar music. Under 
equisyllabically constructed melodies we often find hetero- 
metric texts. The Mongolian country stood, as we know, 
for many centuries in a close connection with the Altai-Tartar 
territories, and so the relationship can hardly be surprising. 
This music which completes the last link in the chain of this 
old musical culture stretching from the Volga to the Yellow Sea 
is to be illustrated here by two melodies from the collection 
of P. van Oost.^ 


16. Mongolian melody 
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^ Anthropos, x-xi, p. 380 ; vii, p. 915. 
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In tlie early of the Magyars with the Turkish tribes 

of Middle Asm (fourth-eighth century) we have, perhaps, 
the sole explanation of the fact that at the bottom of Hungarian 
folk-music there still lives an archaic, Middle-Asian melody- 
style, As for the other European types of pentatonia, from 
the tone-system of archaic Greek music to ancient Celtic and 
Iberian tunes, ^ they sprang, evidently, from other sources 
and never blended with such peculiarly Eastern’’ principles 
of the melody-weaving as the 5-degree system of the Magyars, 
Tsheremis, Tartars, and Mongolians.^ 

^ Cf. H, Riemann, Folkloristische To^ialitatsstudien, 1916. 

2 The same can he said of the American and African types of the 
pentatonia. In general, this musical phenomenon must always be 
considered together with those structural principles, in connection with 
which it manifests itself. 
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By a. J. ARBERRY 


pEOFESSOR LOUIS MASSIGNON, the value of whose 
^ contributions to the study of Sufism cannot be over- 


estimated, gives a short but penetrating account of the 
doctrines of Junayd in his Essai sur les Origines du Lexique 
Technique de la Mystique Musulmane} This account is 
preceded by an analysis of the contents of the manuscript 
of Junayd’s opuscula which is preserved at Istanbul.^ In 
his Recueil de Textes Inedits ® Massignon gives extracts of this 
manuscript. It has recently been my good fortune, through 
the generosity of the Egyptian University, to obtain a photo- 
graph of this manuscript— and I must not omit to acknow- 
ledge the kindly services of Dr. Ritter in this connection— as 
a preliminary to the fulfilment of what has been for some time 
my immediate intention, namely, to write a monograph on 
the life and doctrines of Junayd, and to edit all his surviving 
reliquiae. 

This is not the place to enter into a detailed criticism of 
this work. In introducing my translation of the first of the 
short treatises contained in the Istanbul MS., I have to 
record that Massignon’s account of its contents is in some 
particulars somewhat inaccurate. The riscUah fi %su]cr and 
the risdlah JiH-ifdqah; nos. 8 md 9 of his list, are in reality 
the product of a later pen, as is proved by the fact that, on 
f. 49 b, there are references to Junayd himself among other 
Sufis. 


Letter of Abu ’l-Qasim Al-Junayd to Yusuf 
Ibn Al-Husayn ^ (God have mercy upon them). 

In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. 
May God keep thee in His keeping, wherein He keeps 
those among His friends who are pure, and may He stablish 


1 pp. 273-9. 2 .^ahid ‘AH 1374. ^ p. 49 f. 

1). A.H. 304. For an account of his life, vicl. Quahayri, Jtimlah (Cjiiro, 
1330), 22 ; Sha'rani, Al-Tabaqdt aUKvhrd (Cairo, 1343), i, 77 ; Abu 
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m and thee ^ upon the path ^ of His good pleasure. May He 
make thee to enter the comets of His, intimacy, and give thee 
pasture ® in the gardens of His manifold blessings. May He 
watch over thee in all (thy) circumstances, even as He watches 
over the child while it is yet in the womb of its mother, 
^ and the.: baby as it lies in its cradle.^ May God lengthen for 
thee the life that is withdrawn from the subsistence of life, 
ill the perpetuity of eternity ® : and may He set thee apart 
from that which is thine through Him, .and. that which, is 
His through thee, so that there may be His Singleness® in 
its eternal continuance, not thou, nor thy state, ^ nor 
the knowledge of Him, and .so that there may be God 
alone.® 

By my father I adjure thee, this that I say comes from 
the continuance of calamity and the consequence of misery, 
.from , a heart that is . stirred from its foundations, and 
toi'inented with 'its ceaseless conflagrations, by itself within 
itself. For thus it is, being without perception, without 
speech, without feeling, without joy, without repose, without 
effort : not in the sense of passing away, but because it is 
constant in the calamity of its ceaseless torment, a torment 
without meaning, past indication, beyond limit, irresistible 
in its fierce onslaughts.® If it speaks, speech is an affliction, 
and if it is silent, silence is an affliction. Unto God is the 
complaint without complaining : and there comes no 

U-Fallah al-Hanbali, Shgdhardt ahBhahab, ii, 254 ; Al-Kbatib, Ta'nl^ 
Baghdad f xiv, 314-19. The exordium of this letter is quoted by Abu 
Na§r al-SarraJ, (ed. KichoIson), 242-3, where the text 

exhibits, slight yariations,. as. noted later., ' ^ 

. “ thee and .us., if ' 

^ “ paths ” K.L., the variant “ path ” being given. 

® elevate thee K,L. 

Omitted in K.L. 

® “ in the continuance of the perpetuity of His eternity ” K.L, 

® “ that thou mayest be single through Him ” K.L, 

^ “ nor what is thine ” K.L, 

® Here the quotation in K.L. ends. 

® Lit. breaths. 
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answering reply, no easing. So it continues, wliolly swallowed 
up : in loneliness kidden, yet it appears, and is hidden, and 
appears, and is hidden. I know not what I say, nor what 
he says, whose reins have fallen from him, whose straps 
have been severed; who wanders in most perilous 
wildernesses, and thereof has no pleasure in the conditions 
of blessednesses, but driving sings : — 

'' What way to win His pleasure, 

Whose wrath no treason 
So kindled past all measure. 

Nor any reason ? ’’ 

Or, haply he. says , 

‘‘ No more will I resist my fate : 

Though grief me slay, 

Whatever thy whim, inobdiirate 
I will obey.” 

It was my wish, my dear friend, that I should not write 
to thee words of raving or evil thoughts, or the talk of one 
diseased in mind or soul ^ : but as I know thee, so I know 
that thou kno west that fate has more power over a man than 
his own resolve. So may God take thee into His friendship, 
and choose thee for Himself, ^ and make thee familiar with 
the knowledge which is hidden from His creatures, but 
which manifests from Him to His elect : for these He has 
changed from state to state, and transported through all the 
grades. First He raised them up, by confirming the condition 
of (their) actions ^ : then He raised them up, through the 
realities of reaching unto Him. He veiled from them the 
eyes of the hearts : for these are not worth any definition or 
description, save as He appoints them in their (separate) 

^ Lit. mad and sick with pleurisy. 

^ As was Moses, Qur'an^ xx, 43. 

® Be. by making their acts accord with the Divine Law. 
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life tliroiigli His Oneness, being alone Himself witb them 
in the realities of the Unseen. What marvel then is there 
more marvellous than that certainty without doubt in which 
they dwell, and that doubt without certainty ^ : and God is 
God alone. 0 my brother, may God crown thee with the 
crown of blessing on the bank of Resurrection : and may the 
Prophets glory in thee, and 'the wise men, and all God's 
servants. He is (onr) aspiration and hope, and to Him doth 
pi^aise belong, both first and last. May God bless Muhammad 
the Prophet, and grant him peace evermore. 

Thou hast written (may God cherish thee !) under the 
|)]r)teetion and preservation of God : and I petition God, 
that He may make in us and you a gratitude whereby we 
may attain increase in His bounty and favour. Thy letter 
has readied me (God keep and bless thee !) and he has come 
who was united with thee^: and I have learned how lofty 
are thy purposes in thy prayers. I pray that God may of 
His mercy answer (our) pious prayers, thine for us, and ours 
for thee. Thereafter I learned of the niceness of thy wmrds 
in eoimseiring, and Pdo not cease through thee to enjoy an 
increase of God’s blessings, though ever despairing of being 
near to thee, yet in thy absence taking comfort in those that 
arc tliy friends ; and to God I commend thee. In counsel 
excelling, in exhortation striving, with thy food satisfying, 
witli thy blows stinging : in all thou hast followed the manners 
of the Prophets in gentleness of speech. Before God I 
pictured, as I read thy writings, Moses and Aaron (God’s 
blessings be upon them !), when they were commanded to 
speak gently ^ : and it was a terrible thing to me, that my 
place should be the place of the Pharaohs, in thy striving to 
be kindly with me : for cajoling is only used with one who 
is insolent and ignorant, or with a child. But what means 

^ The “certainty without doubt” is the existence which is in God; 
th<- “ doubt without certainty ” is the existence in separate life. 

- /S'c. the messenger who brought the letter. 

® Qur^dn^ xx, 46. 
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have I, seeing that my station with thee is the station of one 
who must needs be treated with gentleness, that he may accept 
the truth, and of one who lags behind in seeking the (right) 
path ? And then I recall to myself the words of the poet — 

Not out of weakness we obey, 

But as God destined unto us 
Before time was, fate draws our way : 

We follow thus/’ 

And also I say : — 

Know now, my spirit, thy Creator’s might, 

Who turns men’s destinies to His delight : 

Though your bonds forge my heart’s captivity, 

I thank you still, abroad and secretly.” 

I pray that He may bless us with that whereunto He has 
commanded us, and that He may preserve us from that 
whereof He has forbidden us. I heard Ahmad ibn Abi 
’I“Hawari ^ saying, I heard Abii Sulayman ^ saying : “ The 
deeds of men are not such as to please Him or to anger Him : 
but with some people He is pleased, and employs them in 
the deeds of good-pleasure, and with others He is angry, and 
employs them in the deeds of anger.” ^ He therefore that 
flees from that which is, is only at the beginning of (his) 
quests. With God is the consolation, for from Him is the 
affliction : may God preserve us and thee from His wrath, 
and bless us with His greatest good-pleasure, in well-being 
and safety. 

Now thou knowest (may God cherish thee !) that the 
Prophets did indeed possess apostlehood, but that they did 
not possess the power of guidance. God says (Blessed and 
Exalted is He !), Deliver that which hath been sent down 

1 Acc. to Shadhardt ahmahah (ii, 110), d. 246 ; acc. to BisoMh Qnshay^ 
riyyah (17), and Al-^abaqdt aUKubra (i, 70), d. 230. 

^ Acc. to Sh. (ii, 13), d. 205 ; acc. to B.Q* (15), and f.K* (i, 68), d. 215. 

* Quoted by Sarraj, Kitdb aULuma^ 38, 
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to tlieo from tliy Lord ^ ; then He said, Verily tliou dost 
not guide him whom thou desirest.” ^ I pray God, Who 
gave thee speech wherewith to counsel me, and tasked thee with 
the task of miting to me, that He may not make void to me 
tliy praver, in such a place as this in which w^e do hope for 
His hlessiiig, 0 my brother and the delight of my heart. 
Accepted from thee is all tliat thou brandisliest, and indicatest 
to tlie eye. To God I pray for help in this, and that He may 
reward thee for us. If every hair upon my body were a 
tongue, yet woiildst tliou be worthy of this from me. May 
Gud iimlortake to thank thee, and to rew^ard thee for us 
as thou deservest. 

I remenilier, my beloved, that urgent need in thee which 
so hastened unto me, that need concerning which thou 
puttest hope in me, namely, that I should avoid all inter- 
course save with those who are my true fellows : and I 
reiiKUiilier (may God guard thee !) speech whose purport 
this was. So gentle thou wast, so tender : and I ask God’s 
help in this, and with Him take refuge, that I may make 
my pleading a cover (for my sins), and fully repay right with 
right. Thou knowest that it is a grievous thing to set a 
bound to the truth : and I ask God for sincerity in acknow- 
ledging the truth. 

Moreover (and God is my protection) there is a day when 
I imagine that I have confirmed the people of my age, both 
common and elect, in some small particular other than the 
mere expression of the tongue : I do not know whether this 
sliall be reckoned for me or against me ; and as for the path 
of merit in the assigning of judgment, may God protect us 
and thee from the vision of tliat.^ I am satisfied that there 
should rest for me, in the highest grade of the learned in the 
law, the burden of His Unity/ and in the highest grade of 

^ Qur'an, v, 71. 

^ Quran, xxviii, 56. 

^ because man’s merits disappear before tbe true judgment of God. 

^ 8c, instead of the burden of my ovn shortcomings. 
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the religious, the eschewing of the greater sins. Haply with 
this verse I have made parable : — 

0 Thou Whose j)ower hath kindled in my soul 
This raging fire, 

Were it Thy will, my heart should be made whole. 

Its blaze expire. 

It were no shame — so Thou hast dealt with me — 

Of grief and fear 

If I should die, a victim unto Thee : 

No shame it were.^ 

And haply I have made parable with this verse : — 

Shall any part 

Of penitence into my soul be brought. 

Since that my heart 

With all my wretchedness is still distraught ? 

1 have heard that a certain wise man wrote to another : 

May God not cause thee to taste of the food of thy carnal 

soul : for if thou tastest of its food, thou wilt not find any 
other food.” ^ I therefore hope that thou niayst preserve 
thy limitations. I heard Dh.u T-Nun say : Whoso is ignorant 
of his value, is stripped of his veil.” ^ I ask God that He may 
grant sincerity in confession, and with God I take refuge 
against making a display of censuring the soul, or of eschewing 
display. And of thee I ask, that thou shouldst continue 
towards me in brotherhood and friendly counsel, recom- 
pensing me and favouring me and praying for me, and that 
thou shouldst ever have me in thy mind : for thou hast 
adorned me with thy writing, and wakened me with thy 
counsel — if haply thou shouldst find (in me) a wakeful zeal. 
And him only thou shalt warn, who followeth the monition 

^ These verses are quoted (with care ” for “grief’*), K,L, 246. 

2 In R.Q, (22) and M, (ii, 245) these words are ascribed to Yusuf 
ibn al-Husayn al-Kazi (the recipient of this letter) in a letter to Jiinayd* 

^ This saying is quoted in T,B. (xiv, 314), as made by Dhu i-Nun to 
Yusuf ibn al-Husayn. 
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and feareth the God of mercy in secret ^ ; and God saitli, 

to warn \dioever 

'‘If in the heart there be no goad 
To prick the heart, 

It will not stir, whoe’er its load, 

Whate’er its smart.” 

B.Iy friend, with thy own tongue.^ I have addressed thee, 
and with tliat w^herewith God hath profited me, both afore- 
tiiiies and in these latter days, I have ans-wered thee. If 
there l)e (God cherish thee !)' in this writing any error or 
confusion, or any slip of. the tongue, thou art the most 
wrnihy to pardon it,:.', and if there be .in it aught that pleases, 
thee, it is of thee and through thee. For thou art praise- 
worthy in all events,:' thou art the im/yMi of all the pious 
now living, nay, thou art the lord of the wise men and the 
gnostics of thy time ; and God’s is the praise, for this. , 

Now I. do not complain .(.God, cherish thee !) that certain 
of tiiose who serve thee on -our behalf, pious men who .are 
iiK^Iined to satisfy themselves with little, have asked 
.sustenance of us : . for by my life,.!' am as. it were a keeper of 
sustenance.^ If any man had ■shown me his goblet, I would 
have found for him one who should fill it, and men 'would 
have been satisfied "with a satisfaction that hath no bound. 
By my life, if a man- amends -his inner . life, God will amend 
for him his outer circumstance ; and if a man makes his 
peace with God, God wiU make peace between him and all 
men : and if a man labours for his portion in the world to 
come, God will suffice him in the affairs of this wmrld. I pray 
God to amend our affairs with His mercy. 

^ Qur^dn^ xxxvi, 10. 

* Qur'an, xxxvi, 70. 

® Presumably referring to the fact that he has quoted sayings of his 
correspondent, as noted above. 

* Spiritual sustenance, of course, which he has obtained from God and 
from his shaykhs. 
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Now upon thee be peace, and God’s mercy and blessings, 
so long as this world and the world to come abide. And 
upon those who be with thee, who desire that which is with 
God (Blessed and Exalted is He !) and yearn for thy intimacy 
and thy friendship, God’s greatest and most excellent peace. 
If thou seest fit (God perpetuate thy glory) to favour me with 
thy writing, thereby to acquaint me that thou art well and 
that God’s protection is with thee, together with any need 
which may be calling, and which we can meet, thou wilt 
thereby rejoice me. And God bless Muhammad the Prophet, 
and his people, and grant them peace evermore. 

Cairo, 1934. 

223 , 








MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE “ BOUND BATES ” IN THE “ NABBATIVE ABOUT 

SANJAN ” 

By tlie words ''round dates ^ in tlie Narrative about 
Sanjan ’’ o£ Baliman-ben-Keiqobad (a.d. 1600 ) I mean tlie 
dating in the round dates of the centuries, which differs 
from the dating by years (with the exception of one case — 
the hundred years of sojourn in Kohistan). This last dating 
is given by the author in the beginning of the narrative and 
has relation to the dating of the emigration of the Sassanian 
Persians (or the Parsees) from Persia to India. The dating 
in round dates is given with reference to the time from their 
coming to India to the sack of their original place of habitation 
in India, Sanjan town, by the Musalmans. It is very well 
known that frequent attempts at the interpretation of this 
chronology in "round dates” have up to the present failed 
to clear it up, and this is in fact the cause of the conviction 
of Bahman’s inaccuracy (a conviction which is in my opinion 
not right). In this connection I find it necessary to remark 
that — apart from the question of the accuracy of the chrono- 
logical calculations of ancient authors ^ — the interpretation 
of the literary work (the Narrative about Sanjan) in which 
we have this chronology (and which is exceptional in this 
character) cannot, in my opinion, derive essential assistance 
from the sources (literary and epigraphical) for local Indian 
history. The circle of interests of these sources is foreign 
to the theme of Bahman. The isolated life of the Parsees, 
its relative remoteness in character from the surroundings, 
and the smallness of the community, are the causes of this. 
The "Narrative about Sanjan” must be interpreted in the 
light of its own contents, and in this lies the greatest difficulty 
of the interpretation.^ To this must be added, partly perhaps 

^ “ Comp^es ronds ” of Anquetil. 

^ Very good remarks on these calculators of past times were made by 
Sh. H. Hodivala in his Studies in Farsi History (Bombay, 1920, pp. 16~17). 

3 The greatest merit of the work of Sh. H. Hodivala, in my opinion, 
is that he has shown that the colophons (traditional dates) cannot help 
in regard to the events of the most remote times. 
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happened after this term ? The interesting point is that, 
immediately after this, the author, in the next section, begins 
the narrative of the aggression of the Musalmans on the 
Kaja of Sanjan, and at the same time mentions Champanir. 
It is very well known that Champanir was occupied by 
Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat and Islam was introduced in 
A.H. 889 = A.D. 1484. (Even the day is known — 2 Zn-l-qua’da 
= 21st November.^) When to the year of the arrival of the 
Parsees in India, a.d. 785, we add 700 years, we have the date 
(the difference of one year having no significance of the 
Musalman conquest. Exactly 700 years elapsed from the 
arrival of the Parsees to the occupation of Champanir. Against 
this interpretation the objection can be put that in the 
beginning of the next section (on the expedition of Sultan 
Mahmud against the Eaja of Sanjan), immediately after this 
date, Bahman states that Islam entered Champanir after 
the elapsing of 600 years in India {see Hodivala’s translation, 
p. 108) — ^the second great round date’’. Investigators 
have had to answer the question : From what event are the 
500 years reckoned ? Eastwick translates, from the time 
of the arriving of the Parsees in India ” ; Modi, “ from the 
time of the introduction of Islam into India ” (this being dated 
from the first invasions of the Ghaznavids). Hodivala’s 
translation supposes that the starting point of the 500 years 
was not known to the author himself.^ In my opinion 
Bahman in his dating had his own chronology, the chronicle 
of the history of the Parsees : but, in this instance, he did not 
count from the arrival of his co-religionists in India (Eastwick’s 
opinion), nor (without specific mention — ^the taking of 
Champanir is mentioned, and reckoned from) from the 
chronology of the Musalman invasions and conquests (Modi’s 

^ Modi, pp. 32-5. 

2 Modi, p. 41. 

3 Hodivala, pp. 63-4 : “ Bahman . . . himself had no starting point.” 
The translations of Eastwick and Modi — “ after 500 years ” and “ at 
the end of 500 years ”, are more closely answerable to the text — j| 
— than “ some time after ” in the translation of Hodivala. 
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not less than the significance of their successor, named also 
in the Narrative— Changa Asa, the existence of whom in the 
fifteenth to sixteenth centuries is confirmed by the colophons. 
Since we refer the time of the settling of the Parsees in Sanjan 
to the end of the eighth century (a.d. 785) we must count the 
dispersion in other places, Bankanir, Baraj, and elsewhere, 
as beginning at the end of the tenth century and continued 
to the end of the eleventh century approximately. The 
persons just mentioned flourished in the eleventh century. 
It is interesting to note that this time was the time of the 
Ghaznavid incursions into India, the conquests of Mahmud 
of Ghazni and his sack of Somnath. To the beginning of 
this time belong the Pahlavi inscriptions of the Kanheri 
ca,ve. 

By this understanding of the exposition of the dates by 
Bahman we see that his chronology of the '' round dates ” 
(lilre his chronology of the years of the emigration to India) 
is not only not incomprehensible but on the contrary har- 
monious and clear. His work is named the '' Narrative about 
Sanjan because the centre of his interest is the old history 
of the Parsees in this place ; and their subsequent history in 
other places in India was not the theme of this, in his kind, 
unique poet-historiographer of the Parsees. 

269. G. InOSTRANTSEV. 

^ Probably for this reason his work is not named “ Narrative about the 
Zoroastrians in India ”( 5^), as Shapurji Maaukji 

in the eighteenth century named his work. (In his account of the earlier 
period he follows Bahman ah '* connects the round date 700 with the Miisal- 
man conquest. See Journal of the- Gaina Oriental Institute^ No. 17, 1930, 
pp. 22 and 59.) The disposition of the dates 300 to 200 agrees with that 
given by Bahman (cf. pp. 20, 22, 57, and 59). It is necessary to note the 
following : Hodivala in his translation, p. 115, note 52, supposes that the 
fire Iranshah was transported to Nawsari two to three months after the 
Jashni-Sada ; but in the text we find only that after this period of time 
Changa Asa formed the intention and laid the proposal before the com- 
munity — not that the fire was transported after this period of time 
(Hodivala, pp. 115-16). 
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514 ILLUSTEATION TO THE DOCTBINE OE THE “ LEAP 
the ILLUSTRATION TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE “ LEAP ” 

(Shahrastani, E:ite6 aJ AIM MiaZ JViM. ed. Cureton, p. 39). 

Translation 

He c^ave as an illustration of this a rope (A), fifty cubits 
lon^r Ltened to a beam half-way down a well. _ At the end 
of A is a pail. Another rope (B), also fifty cubits long, has 

at one end a ring. B puUs A. So when the pail reaches the 

top of the well, it has gone a distance of one hundred cubits 
by means of a rope fifty cubits long. 


Explanation 

The well is one hundred cubits deep. So rope A will 
stretch from the middle either to the top or the bottom. 
The ring on B slides along A. When the pail is at the 
bottom,'"B stretches from the top to the beam and the ring 
is at the top of A. AVhen the pail is at the top, the ring on 
B has slid the whole length of A, and the whole of B is at 

the top. 

A. S. Tritton. 

230 . 
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Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India. By 
Edward Thompson and Gr. T. Garratt. 9 x 6|-, 
pp. xii + 690, maps 13. London, 1934. 215 . 

This book sets out to re-state the British connection with 
India from the earliest times till 1933 when the White Paper 
was issued. To make it attractive quotations are freely used, a 

It has also the disadvantage of relying on authorities distin- 
guished more for literary grace than for the value of their 
opinions. Trevelyan was not twenty-five when he began to write 
the Competition Wallah and in his preface admits his complete 
ignorance of India when he landed there. Better authorities 
might have been quoted for his description of Indian society 
sixty years before his arrival, for the quality of pre-Mutiny 
’ finance, or for the working of land acts in Bengal. After 

quoting Miss Eden several times the authors appear to have 
qualms and turn to more serious writers. 

Where the facts of a case are clear the writing is of a high 
quality, well maintained, such as the description of the 
Afghan disasters (342 sqq.), or of the early Punjab officials 
' (376). Mingled with passages like these, however, are lapses 

in grammar and in taste such as a comparison of Napier’s 
execution of criminals in Sind with the Crucifixion (360). 
In general tone the book is gloomy, whether the subject is 
that of misdeeds in the past or a forecast of the future. The 
authors claim to avoid national or racial bias and chide 
such faults in official and other recent publications. Their 
method is, however, to relate in detail from well-known 
I sources the faults committed by government or individuals, 
f while they have not studied what has actually been achieved 

f or pass it over with colourless eulogy. In the absence of 

; balanced judgments the evil survives and the good is interred. 


method which often sacrifices the essential and the picturesque. 
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The geaeral reader after sixty-odd pages, chiefly abusing 
Hastings and omitting all reference to his own two publications 
by way of defence, will be surprised by and probably forget 
the generous appreciation of him on p. 166, unless he is 
iinpressed by the erroneous remark twenty pages later that, 
like Clive, he was hampered by his previous history. Other 
examples are numerous, but it is suflS.cient to refer to the 
three pages quoting Napier’s wildest talk (394-6) while 
General John Jacob’s work is scarcely mentioned (501-3) 
and the page of favourable but banal comments on James 
Thomason (who deserved but never received a knighthood) is 
bare of any account of what he did (417). 

Imperfect comprehension of the subject is perhaps responsible 
for strictures on the legal system of India (156 and passim). 
It is suggested that English law was applied and maintained 
with all its complexities and unsuitability. But although 
the position of the Supreme Court and the law it was to apply 
were left vague by the Regulating Act, the position was 
largely cleared up by the Statute of 1781 which is not mentioned 
and which did much to limit and define. The statement 
(195) that the general structure of criminal courts remained 
unaltered from 1790 to 1831 is most misleading. In Bengal 
half a dossen regulations were passed to improve them. 
P, J. Shore, who though an official was as keen a critic of 
government as the authors could desire, wrote in 1833 of 
^'the infinite superiority of the Regulations of the British- 
Indian government over the mass of tortuous, inconsistent, 
undefined, and incomprehensible matter, dignified by the 
name of English law Maine and Stephen, both unprejudiced, 
held similar views, and the French critic Chailley, in 1910, 
laid stress on (1) the scrupulous vigilance of the British and 
their desfte to obtain the best law possible ; and (2) the elastic 
character of their legislative instruments 

Modern research has been largely neglected. Older writers 
have been copied in applying to Mughul and Maratha systems 
of administration the term ^VPeudal ” (56, 61, 179-80, 424), 
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wMcli has in. Europe a definite meaning and, as Moreland has 
shown, differs in essence from anything found in India from 
the thirteenth century. Failure to consult the same authority 
and other sources has produced a travesty of the revenue 
system of AlAar (119 and 427). Even the British system is 
not understood. For example, on pp. 419-20, it is said that 
(under Dalhousie) '' the ryotwari system of direct assessment 
succeeded the zemindari method of farming the land revenue 
while later (485) the Punjab is described (like the Deccan) 
as a ryotwari province, and again (569) the authors appear 
to think that the Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1900 was 
aimed at protecting tenants. Lord Curzon’s resolution on 
land revenue was a magnificent piece of exposition, but it 
is wrong to describe it as introducing new principles (568-9). 

The description of stagnation in district life from 1880 to 
1900 (533-4) is difficult to understand. It was a period 
during which post office and railway traffic trebled, though 
fares were reduced. Irrigation was largely extended. The 
law for agricultural loans was improved, and acts were 
passed to deal with encumbered estates in Sind and to amend 
the tenancy laws of Oudh, Bengal, the Central Provinces, and 
the N.W.P. Local self-government was greatly encouraged 
and settlement procedure was simplified and cheapened. 
Education also showed a great advance. 

The two chapters on the Mutiny illustrate the merits and 
defects of the book. Parts of the narrative of military 
operations are extremely well written, though marred by 
blunders over facts. Oudh had not been disarmed in June, 
1857 (436). The garrison at Lucknow included the 32nd 
Foot and a company of Bengal European gunners (445). 
Ahmad Ullah was a fir not “ the capable adviser of the 
ex-king (441). While no serious historian of the period has 
attempted to conceal the fact that reprisals by the British 
relieving forces were severe and sometimes brutal, this book 
leaves the impression that there were no murders of Europeans 
except in the Cawnpore massacres, and it suggests that 
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these were not the work of rebels and were somehow due 
to revenge for the action of the British troops. The assertion 
(456) that Canning’s proclamation confiscating proprietary 
rights prolonged resistance, is contradicted by the despatch 
from Staii% on behalf of the British government, which 
accepted the view that it had not had such an effect. The 
final summing up on p. 458 will amaze most people, and in 
fact, the judgments scattered throughout the book too fre- 
quently show a lack of balance and harmony. Thus the 
prevention of female infanticide is treated as if it were a 
smaller social and humanitarian reform than the forbidding 
of suttee. Wiile Eani Jindan’s action in compelling five 
women to commit suttee was ''savagery” (370); another 
voluntary case is " a high-hearted act of valour ” (374), and 
Thibaw’s murder of eighty members of his family is only 
" a drastic method of removing possible claimants to the 
throne ”, for which there was ample precedent. 

It is disappointing that a work of this elaboration should 
be disfigured by careless mistakes on lesser matters. A map 
(209) showing India in 1799 marks as British territory the 
areas ceded in 1801 and conquered in 1803. Another (220) 
shows the first large fortress taken by Lake 180 miles south- 
west of its true position, at a place not called Aligarh till 
twenty years after the campaign, and also indicates the 
battle near Delhi on the wrong side of the Jumna. The large 
map of India colours as Native States some Shan principalities 
in North-West Burma which are in British India. Half a dozen 
English names are misspelt, and several Indian names are 
mangled. At least five dates are misprinted or incorrect. The 
Begain visited by Shore at Benares (184) w^as the widow of 
Prince Jahandar Shah, not of Alamgir 11. Cherry was Agent 
to the Governor-General at Benares, not Resident at Lucknow 
(185). Dig never belonged to Holkar (225). The Ernden did 
not shell Madras, though it destroyed the gas-works (294). 
William Arnold was only twelve in 1840 when he is said to 
have discussed the use of Urdu (316). The Thugs never formed 
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a caste (323). Sir Jolin Hewett was Member for, not Director 
of, the Commerce and Industry Department (535). Mr. B. C. 
Allen happily escaped murder and was wounded at Goalundo, 
not at Dacca (579). If the N.W.P. had been rightly 
described as North-Western instead of North-West Provinces, 
there would be less chance of confusion with the N.W.P.P. 
(436 note). Mr. O’Malley's book deals with the I.C.S., not 
with the Police (669). 

A . 238 . E. Burn. 


The Poetical Parts in Lao-Tsi. By Bernhard Karlgren. 
Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift XXXVIII, 1932-3. 
9|- X 6f , pp. 46. Goteborg : Elanders Boktrycheri 
Aktiebolag, 1932. 

Shih King Eesearches. By Bernhard Karlgren. 10|- 
X 7J, pp. 70. Stockholm : Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, 1932. 

Students of Chinese are becoming increasingly indebted 
to the phonological researches of Professor Karlgren, 
Mr. Waley recognizes this fact in the Introduction to his 
book on the Tao te cJiing {The Way and its Power). Like 
all sinologues,” he says, '"I owe a great debt to Bernhard 
Karlgren. The study of meanings is, in China at any rate, 
closely associated with the study of sounds. Twenty years 
ago Chinese studies had reached a point at which, but for 
the laborious phonological researches undertaken by Karlgren, 
further progress, in almost every direction, was barred.” 

In the present articles Professor Karlgren subjects to a 
detailed analysis the rhymed parts of the Tao te cAmg and a 
large number of the rhyme categories of the Shih ching {Booh 
of Odes). His object is the reconstruction of the archaic 
(i.e. Chou era) readings of the rhyming characters, which 
are very numerous. The Shih ching, Professor Karlgren tells 
us, “ cannot be said to be entirely disclosed to our under- 
standing unless the archaic pronunciation of the characters 
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is revealed, and the rimes of the poems are established in 
their real phonetic values/’ 

But the SMh cUng rhyme system was not, in Professor 
Karlgren’s view, the only system in vogue in ancient China, 
He finds that in many ways the rhymes in the Tao te cUng 
are entirely outside the well-defined rules which are apparent 
ill the Shih eking. To support the view that the Lao Tzh 
rhymes nevertheless represent a known system and were 
not peculiar to Lao Tzu, the author has drawn upon the rhyme 
material found in a number of other works of Chou, Gh’in, 
and Han times. In a short notice it is impossible to review 
his methods and reasoning. It must suffice to say that his 
conclusions, interesting and important, throw new light on 
the question of the nature of the SMh ching and on the history 
of the text of the Tao te ching. 

It would add considerably to the ease with which students 
embark upon a study of Professor Karlgren’s work if the 
titles of books and the names of authors referred to were 
included (in footnotes or as an appendix, if not in the text) 
in the Chinese character as well as in the Romanized tran- 
scription. 

834 , 836 . E. Edwards. 


Repertoire Ghbonodogique d’^igraphie Arabs. Tome 
troisieme. Publication de l’Institut Eran 9 ais d’Archeo- 
logie Orientale. Publie sous la direction de '& T . Combe, 
J. Sauvaget et G. Wiet. 11 x 9, pp. 223. Le Caire, 
Iniprimerie de I’lnstitut Eran^ais, 1932. 

This work contains the reproduction with translation of 
Arabic inscriptions arranged in chronological order from the 
year a.h. 285 to 320. They are contributed by numerous 
savants, among whom our countrymen, K. A. C. Cresswell 
and Rh. Guest, figure. The greater number come from Egypt, 
but there are also not a few from Syria and Mesopotamia. 
They include epitaphs, inscriptions on buildings, and on 
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fabrics of different sorts (called mobilieres). It is difficult 
to think of any interest which most of them can have other 
than palaeographical, which, however, is not gratified, since 
the volume contains no plates. Possibly some scrap of history 
may here and there be gleaned. 

988 - D, S. Margoliouth. 


Sultans de Touggourt. Par Mme Magali-Boisnard. 

7|- X 5J, pp. XV + 132. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1933. 

Frs. 20. 

If the history of Asiatic states is apt to be painful reading 
owing to the crimes of which it largely consists, that of the 
African states is still more harrowing. The story of the 
Sultanate of Touggourt is therefore, as might be expected, a 
record of treacherous murders and massacres ; some of the 
most astute and successful criminals are women, but in the 
succession of tragedies there is little trace of Aristotle’s 
canon that the characters should be good. The story told 
by Mme Magali-Boisnard takes the form of a prophecy by a 
lady called Bahaja la Joyeuse, foundress of New Touggourt. 
It deals with the fortunes of the J ellabi dynasty, and covers a 
period beginning at a.d. 1414 and terminating with the 
French occupation in 1854. The style is reminiscent of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, sometimes described as history 
by flashes of lightning. The gifted authoress has not made it 
clear to what extent her work is based on the authorities 
enumerated in the bibliography or depends on oral traditions 
collected by herself. One gathers that it is intended to be a 
narrative of actual events, rendered attractive by the 
charming style and exquisite language in which they are 
set forth. It is therefore to be regarded as a valuable 
contribution to North African history. 

A, 36 . D. S. Margoliouth. 
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La ISPIRITUALIDAD BE AL-GaZEL Y SU SE'NTIBO CrISTIANO. 

Por Miguel Asm Palacios. Publicaciones de las Escuelas 
de estudios Arabes de Madrid y Granada. Serie A, 
Num.2, Tomo L 8 X 6. Madrid, 1934. 

Professor Asin Palacios possesses in a marked degree tbe 
faculty of making Ms subjects interesting, and this talent 
has stood Mm in good stead in Ms reproduction of Ghazali's 
Toluminous and somewhat ponderous Revival of the Religious 
Soiences, a work which holds in Islamic theology a place 
comparable to that of the Summa of Thomas Aquinas in 
Catholicism. The analysis, in parts approaching a translation, 
has been rendered lucid and even attractive chiefly by the 
omission of the author’s citations of sayings ascribed to the 
Prophet and Fathers of the Islamic church, the tracing of 
which gave so much trouble to the compiler of the vast 
commentary called ItJmf al-Sddah, As the title of the work 
implies, Professor Asin Palacios aims at tracing the influence 
of Christian ideas in this and other works of Ghazali, it would 
seem with considerable success, though at times the Christian 
authorities whom he cites are later than the Islamic theologian. 
It may, however, be doubted whether Ghazali would have been 
pleased with the phrase (p. 155) Inspimndose en la tradicion 
de los Santos Padres y escritores asceticos de la I glesia oriental 
y occidental applied to Ms procedure. The ideas are more 
likely to have reached him in some other way. 

On p. 76 the author seems to have been misled by a misprint 
in the Cairene edition of Faisal al-Tafriqah {GBko, 1319, p. 75), 

wdiere a false prophet called is identified with 

al-Miiqaffa^ the famous translator of Kalilah wa-Dimnah ; 
in the lengthy biography of this personage given by Ibn 
Khallikan nothing is said about his having claimed prophetic 

powers. Clearly we should read '' the AMiled prophet 

of Khurasan ”, who pretended to be animated by the 
divinity which had passed to him by transmigration (Ibn 
Khallikan, transl. de Slane, ii, 205). 
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For tlie rest one can only admire the patience and learning 
which the author has brought to bear on his task, the skill 
with which he has enucleated and systematized the Muslim 
theologian’s ideas, and the success with which he has demon- 
strated the infiltration of Christian doctrines and institutions. 
Students will also be grateful for the detailed biography of 
Ghazali and the introductory chapters on his dogmatics and 
ethics, which constitute a valuable contribution to the history 
of Islamic speculation. 

N . M . 31 . D. S. Maegoliouth. 


TeisastisalxIkapijeusacaeitea. Vol. I, Adi^vaeacaeitea. 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. 51. Translated into 
English by Helen M. Johnson, Ph.D. 10 x 6|-, 
pp. XX + 530, pis. 5. Baroda : Oriental Institute, 
1931. Rs. 15. 

Nayakumaeacaeiu op Phspadanta. An Apabhramsa work 
of the tenth century. The Devendrakirti Jain Series, 
Vol. I. Critically edited by Hiealal Jain, M. A., LL.B. 
10 X 7, pp. lxiv + 210, ills. 2. Karanja, Berar : Balat- 
kara Gana Jain Publication Society, 1933. Rs. 6. 

The first of these volumes consists of the first book of 
Hemacandra’s enormous work. This part, containing the 
lives of Rsabha and of Bharata, the first cakravartin, is 
said to be almost a handbook of Jainism. As Miss Johnson’s 
work of translation has been done in India, she has been able 
to collect and utilize much information on the doctrines of 
Jainism indispensable for a proper translation. In this 
eminently scholarly work her corrections of the text based 
upon seven MSS., extend to sixteen pages, and really constitute 
a new edition. There are also over a hundred pages of 
appendices. 

Two years ago Dr. P. L. Vaidya brought out an edition 
of the J asaharacarin of Puspadanta, and Mr. Hiralal Jain 
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tas now made another valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Western ApabHramsa literature in Hs edition of another 
work by Piispadanta. He gives a very full introduction 
discussing the literary relations of the poem and the social 
aspects, and his notes and chapters on the grammar, the 
metre, and the glossaries make it the most extensive and 
valuable work yet edited for the study of this type of 
literature.. 

729, 886 . E. J. Thomas. 


Satkarya ill der Darstellung seiner buddhistischen Gegner. 
By Walthee Liebenthal. Beitrage zur indischen 
Sprachwissenschaft und Religionsgeschichte, Neuntes 
Heft. 9-| X 6|, pp. xvi + 152. Stuttgartr-Berlin : 
W. Kohlhammer, 1934. RM. 9.60. 

The fullest account in Buddhist literature of the various 
Indian philosophical systems is to be found in the Tattvasaih- 
graha, a work far harder to comprehend than its simple style 
might suggest, for the printed text has many undetected 
corruptions, and the arguments are subtle and complicated 
and at times sophistical. The book under review contains 
a translation of the first section, dealing with the conception 
of prakrti in the classical Sarhkhya, and, though not always 
satisfactory in minor details, attains conspicuous success in 
elucidating the trend of thought, which throws more light on 
the Buddhist attitude to causality than on the strong and 
weak points of the Samkhya position. The author has 
corrected, usually successfully, a number of small mistakes 
in the original with the help of the Tibetan translation, but 
has not provided a full comparison of the latter with the text ; 
wisely, I should say, as it appears clear that he has neither the 
knowledge nor the caution necessary for such work. The 
former lack is shown by the blunders in notes 65 and 125 
and the latter by note 225, in which it is suggested that the 
Tibetan’s sgrub-pahi-phyir for the text’s %hdvanat indicates 
an original "^sddhandt, whereas it merely shows that hJidvcma 
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here means '' effecting " bringing about I mention this 
minor defect, not to cavil, but because I find nowadays in the 
use of Tibetan translations for the correction or restoration 
of Sanskrit texts so much poor worksmanship as to reflect 
considerable discredit on Buddhist studies ; great care and 
the most punctilious scholarship are required for producing 
certain results. 

In the introductory part the author discusses with much 
learning the development of the satlcdrya doctrine and succeeds 
in my opinion in proving the important point that it was 
unknown to Nagarjuna and was possibly first propounded by 
Isvarakrsna. His other results I would regard with much 
reserve, as being hardly consistent with what is to be inferred 
about the real nature of early Samkhya from the descriptions 
in the Mahdbhdrata and elsewhere. 

A. 162- E. H. Johnston. 


El Cancionero de Aben Guzman (Ibn Quzman). By 
A. R. Nykl. 9x 6, pp. lii + 14 + 465. Madrid : 
Estanislao Maestre, 1933. Ps. 30. 

It would be hard to find a proposition that has endured 
more vicissitudes than the theory that the popular ballads 
of medieval Spain exercised a dominating influence on 
Proven§al poets. Professor Rykl has set himself the task 
of providing a clear statement of the evidence by giving a 
transliteration of Ibn Qtxzman’s Diwan. Romance scholars 
can now see for themselves the form and structure of the 
Arabic verse. Nykfs work is therefore a valuable supplement 
to Ribera’s though it must not be supposed that 

it cannot stand on its own merits. In his edition of the text 
in Roman characters the editor has had to supply a good 
many vowels, by analogy, by reference to Pedro of Alcala, 
and by conjecture. The result may be illustrated from 
No, Ixii : — 

Al-ganna lau ^atdm Jiiya ’r-rdh 
INa %sqa %milah. 
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Namlna K“l“ma 2 ;aM wa al hidlan, 

Tara iiia' an-iiisa wa tara (ma'a) s-sibyan ; 

Wa darat as-sureybali wa kan ma kan ! 

Halliiiii min aii-nasih, ya nussab, 

FasadJ salai ! 

Many of tlie zajals are entertaining — ^not all are virginibus 
puerisque, as the example just given might suggest. Professor 
Nykl appends a translation of most of the poems and writes 
a valuable introduction. 

The book is likely to remain indispensable to those who 
desire to study the relation of Spanish Arabic poetry to the 
songs of the troubadours. 

921 . A. Guillaume. 


LeS formations NOMINALES ET VERBALES EN P DU 

SANSKRIT. Par Batakrishna Ghosh. 10 x 6|-, pp. 114. 

Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1933. Prs. 25. 

Dr. Ghosh, on the suggestion of Professor Wiist, undertook 
the study of the words with suffixal -p in Sanskrit, from which 
it was impossible to separate the problem of the verbal 
formations in -paya-, -dpaya-. The existence of a suffix -pa 
in Sanskrit cannot be doubted, as the author has shown by 
the examination of puspa-^ dhupa-^ stupa-, with the less 
certain alpa- (here connected with ap.u-), yupa-, talpa-, rupa-, 
mspa-, silpa-. Quite uncertain words are also noted, but they 
have naturally no value in default of certain et 3 nn.ologies. 
Outside of Sanskrit, traces of suffixal -p in nominal forms are 
very uncertain. In regard to the verbal forms -pay a, the 
author has made it probable, by a re-examination of the 
sources, that the -p- is an enlargement of the verbal root, 
which made the meaning more definite, but did not itself 
comport a causative sense. It was hence similar in function 
to the suffix -aya-. Two Iranian references may be noticed : 
page 27 Av. urupaya- is still disputed, and the connection with 
Sanskrit rupyati, rather than rupa-, must be borne in mind ; 
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page 107, N. Pers. bi is tlie be, Av. hoit, with 6-. The study 
has defined the problem clearly and advanced the interpreta- 
tion of the words discussed. 

A. 86. H. W. Bailey. 


Contes, Legenbes et Epopees populaires b’Armenie. 
ii. Legendes. Traduits ou adaptes de Tarmenien. Par 
Preberic Macler. Les Joyaux de TOrient, Tome 
XIV. 7|- X 5f, pp. 233. Paris : Librairie Orientaliste : 
Geuthner, 1933. 

Professor Macler has selected for translation into French 
seven interesting and striking tales of Armenian folklore. 
Six were published in Moscow, 1901, by S. Hakouni, the 
seventh, the tale of Paravachountch (Parauasounc) was 
published by Njdehian (Nzdehean) in Tiflis, 1902. They 
were composed in various Armenian dialects. Like popular 
tales in general there are anachronisms (a king who worships 
the Cross lives in the time of Sinak'erim), marvels, and naive 
daily life. The tales give some glimpse of the life and customs 
of the Kurds and Armenians, the whole being of interest. 
The love story of Khalantar is noteworthy for its form, for 
here songs are interspersed amid the prose. 

A. 119. H. W. Bailey. 


Stubies in Cola History and Abministration. Madras 
University Historical Series, No. 7. By K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri. 9|- X 6 -|, pp. vii -f 210, pis. 4. Madras ; 
University of Madras, 1932. Sh. 6. 

This volume contains seven essays by the Professor of 
Indian History in the University of Madras, dealing with 
various problems of South Indian history. The first is a 
critical estimate of the historical value of the colophons in 
the Tamil anthology Pumndnuru m.di the second, based to 
some extent on the first, is a study of the sources for our 
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knowledge of tke early Chela king Karikala, for whose early 
date a clear case is made. The next three essays deal with 
rural administration and village life in the ninth century and 
tlirow much new light on the working of the village sahhd. 
The Uttaramerur descriptions are discussed in great detail 
and a refused text and translation given. The last essay is 
a sketch of the career of Naralokavira, the general and 
feudatory of Kulottuhga and Vikrama Chola. Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri has once again given us a valuable 
contribution to the history of South India. 

756. J. Allan. 


Orissa under the Bhauma Kinds. By Pandit Binayak 
Misra. 9| X 6|, pp. ii + 93. Calcutta : Vishwamitra 
Press, 1934. Ks. 3. 

This book gives the chronology of the Bhauma dynasty, 
which ruled in Orissa from a.d. 660 to 794, and whose kingdom 
was known as Tosali or Tosala. The existence of this kingdom 
was not known twenty years ago, and has been brought to 
light by the inscriptions on Copper Plate Grants which have 
been discovered since then, and which have been published 
by the author at different times in the Journal of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society. The book contains Plates of 
the Grants; and their Sanskrit texts and translations are 
republished and discussed. 

Incidentally, the orthography of certain Sanskrit words in 
the Grants is of interest, as showing that the Oriya pronuncia- 
tion of the vowel n as ru is of more recent origin, and is 
probably due to Dra^ddian influence of later time, and other 
phonetic differences. 

The book gives the author’s previous researches on this 
subject in a convenient collected form. 


A, 186. 


E. H. C. Walsh. 
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TeIM^IKAVIJNABTI DES VaSUBANDHU MIT BHASYA BES 

Acarya Sthiramati : iibersetzt von Hermann Jacobi. 
Beitrage zum indisclien Sprachwissenschaft u. Keligions- 
geschichte, Heft 7. 9|- x 6|-, pp. vi + 54-. Stuttgart: 
W. KoMliainmer, 1932. 

To assess with justice and precision the value of this 
translation is unexpectedly difficult, given the eminence of 
the translator as a scholar and his unequalled reputation for 
the perfection of form by which his work was always dis- 
tinguished. Vasubandhu’s Trimsikd is one of our most 
important sources for the Vijhanavada and among the many 
great discoveries for which Orientalists have to thank 
Professor Levi was that of the Sanskrit text with the com- 
mentary of Sthiramati. The latter is far from easy to 
understand, because it assumes in the reader a knowledge of the 
system to which few would lay claim in these times, and 
its correct interpretation depends on comparison with parallel 
texts. To the pure Sanskritist few such are available, but at 
least those of us, who cannot make use of the Chinese and 
Tibetan literature, are fortunate enough to have received in 
recent years two great translations, which illumine many 
parts of the field. In the AbhidharmaJcosa are to be found 
explanations of the terms and ideas which the Vijhanavadins 
took over from the Sarvastivadins, while in the Tijnajpti- 
matmtasiddhi we have Hiuan Tsang’s commentary on this 
very work of Vasubandhu’s, which, as a digest of the many 
previous commentaries, paraphrases much of Sthiramati’s 
bhdsya ; where it omits to deal with his explanations it 
usually enables us to see what he has in view, and thus 
facilitates understanding. We have also an excellent summary 
of Yogacara teaching published by Masuda in 1926, and these 
three should all have been drawn on for this translation, 
though a version made now would have to reckon with 
several important works that have appeared since. 

Instead, however, of using the literature at hand that was 
most to the point. Professor Jacobi relied on two works 

JRAS. JULY 1935. 34 
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by Professor Stcherbatsky, wMcb, admirable as they are, 
do not give the help required. The consequence, natural but 
unfortunate, is that a number of passages, dealing mostly 
with dogmatic points, have been misunderstood, and that 
inevitably therefore a translation, which would have been 
considered remarkable in 1926 , is no longer adequate and fails 
to explain the details, without a grasp of vrhich Sthiramati’s 
views are hardly intelligible. Undoubtedly in such conditions 
any other translator would have gone wrong far more 
frequently, yet it is much, to be regretted that Dr. Euben, 
who is apparently responsible for the publication and knew 
of the existence of Siddlii, should not have examined the 
latter carefully ; that he had not even looked at it appears 
from the misdescription of it in his preface. His omission 
redounds to our loss ; for the philosophy of the Trimsihd 
was drowned by Hiuan Tsang in a flood of scholastic argu- 
mentation, and no one was so well fitted as Professor Jacobi 
to set it in its proper relation to the thought of the time. 

If we do not, however, find here all that we might have hoped 
for, anything that so great a scholar wrote must be of value 
to Sanskritists. Technically it is, for instance, of much 
interest as demonstrating the feasibility of translating a 
philosophical treatise from the Sanskrit both intelligibly and 
literally, and it challenges comparison with Professor 
Stcherbatsky \s latest work, in which he has brought the 
alternative metliod of paraphrase to a high state of perfection. 
The difficulty of a literal version lies in finding adequate 
equivalents for the various terms and here the problem has 
usually been solved with success, except that objection might 
be taken to the indiscriminate use of Vorspiegelung ’’ not 
only for the various compounds of %hdsa, each of which, 
when properly employed, connotes something different and 
should be rendered differently, but also at times for vikalpa 
and vijnapti. P ersonally I have found that, if an eye is kept 
on the corresponding passages of the SiddJd, this translation 
is of very real assistance to comprehension of the original. 
879 . E. H. Johnston. 
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Sahitya-eatnakara. Edited by T. R. Chintamani. 10 x6-|, 
pp. xxii+126. Madras: Printed at the Diocesan 
Press, Vepery, 1932. 

The Samkhya Karika, Studied in the Light of the 
Chinese Version. By M. Takakusu. Rendered from 
tbe French into English by S. S. Sueyanaeayana 
Sastri. Bulletin of the Dept, of Indian Philosophy, 
No. 1. 10 X 6 |, pp. iv + 85. Madras: Diocesan 

Press, Vepery, 1933. 

The Sahitya-ratnakara is described by the editor as a 
historical poem. This aspect is more clearly seen from its 
alternative title, RagJiundthabhupavijaya, Raghunatha was 
king of Tanjore in the seventeenth century, and the poem 
presents several interesting questions — its relation to the actual 
history of the time, its style as a mahakavya, the author’s 
relation to earlier poets, especially Kahdasa, and the light 
that it throws on the development of alamhdra in South 
India. But beyond a notice of the author and an analysis of 
the narrative all that the editor gives us is the bare text. 

Mr. Sastri has translated the work of Dr. Takakusu which 
appeared in the Bulletin de V jScole frangaise d’ Extreme-Orient 
in 1904, omitting the introduction and those notes which refer 
only to the Chinese text. It is a rendering of Dr. Takakusu’s 
French version of a coimnentary in Chinese by Paramartha, 
and should be very useful to Indian scholars who are now 
studying the question of the Sanskrit original. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. T. R. Chintamani is retranslating it into 
Sanskrit. The translation of the French is rightly made 
very literal, and is generally sound, but innately endowed 
with qualities ” is not a fair reproduction of “done des 
qualites innf es 
999 , A. 1 , 


E. J. Thomas. 
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Introduction 1 l’Histoire de la Monnaie et Histoire 

MONETAIRE DE LA PeRSE DES OrIGINES 1 LA FiN DE LA 
Periode Parthe. By Gholam-Eeza Kian. 10 x 6|, 
pp. 251, figs. 10. Paris : Paul Geutlmer, 1934. Fis. 60. 

Tlie first part of this work deals with the origins of money 
from the early barter stage down through the later period of 
metallic currency to the appearance of coinage properly 
speaking. Some account is also given of the Babylonian con- 
tribution to the history of weights and measures. The second 
part particularizes the coinage of ancient Persia as far as the 
end of the Parthian dynasty. There is nothing original in 
the author’s fairly readable account of the subject. He has 
made use of the standard authorities. But as a Doctor of the 
University of Paris one would expect a closer attention to one 
of the fundamentals of research work, accuracy in the matter 
of references. The bibliography is tragic. Page 246, for 
example, is a mass of errors. One rather suspects the author’s 
scholastic eqxiipment when Nlitzel’s Berlin catalogue of the 
oriental coins in the Kdnigliche Museen is referred to as the 
work of Ester (sic) Band and Zweiter Band as well as of 
Koniglich (.sic). And it is distressing to find Gholam-Reza 
Kian making reference (p. 238) to Firdausi’s Ghah-Nameh {sic). 
A . 284 , J. Walker. 


Les Sikhs, origine et developpement de la CoMMUNAUTi 
jusqu’A nOvS Jours (1469-1930). Par Lajwanti Rama 
Krishna. 10 x 6|, pp. 352 + xlii, map 1. Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1933. 

Without professing to he based on original documents, this 
work presents in a very readable form the history of the Sikhs 
as available in published works both in Oriental languages and 
in English. The story of the origin and development of the 
religion is especially well told ; the author has successfully 
avoided the extreme attitudes represented by Trumpp and by 
Macauliffe respectively ; and she has shown originality in her 
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vivid defence of the much-calumniated Banda Bairiagi. 
There are, unfortunately, a number of misprints in the book 
and one or two errors of fact, and the writer in her later pages 
lias left the paths of history for those of politics; but the 
work, as a whole, gives a sympathetic picture of a fine people, 
in whom the attributes of saintliness and stubbornness have 
been so strangely intermixed. 

A. 298. E. D. MACLAGiiN. 


Introduction i Avicenne. Son epitre des Definitions. 
Traduction avec notes. Par A.-M. Goichon. Preface de 
Miguel Asin Palacios. 8x6, pp. xxxvii + 211. Paris : 
Descles, de Brouwer et Oie, 1933. 

Here is a book that all students of Arabian philosophy 
will welcome with enthusiasm. As Professor Asin points out 
in an admirable preface to Mile Goichon’s work, there is no 
satisfactory dictionary of the terms used in Arabian 
philosophy. Freytag and Dozy did not attempt to explain 
them for good and adequate reasons, and scholars have had 
to fall back on Khwarizmi’s Mafdtlh aVulum, Jurjani’s 
Ta'nfdt, and Sprenger’s Dictionary of the Technical Terms 
Used in the Sciences of the Musulmans, All these fail at the 
critical point : they do not tell one what writer uses the 
word in question or even in most cases the school to which he 
belonged. 

Mile. Goichon has made a critical study of Avicenna’s 
Hudud, a work in which he defined the unknown more often 
than not by the more unknown, for the definition condenses 
the theory which the word is coined to express. Mile Goichon’s 
analysis of the thought and language of Avicenna is acute 
and satisfying. Henceforth students of Arabian philosophy 
can begin with a year’s start of their predecessors. She 
interprets Avicenna by his own writings, citing the Najdt, 
Mantiq, Ishdrdt, and others (but rarely the Shifff, perhaps the 
most obscure of Avicenna’s works). 
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I am wliole-lieartedly in agreement with Professor Asin 
that this commentary is a model of critical and historical 
investigation which will help to put Avicenna in the place 
that is rightly his in the history of philosophy. 

A . 76 . Alfred Guillaume. 


Persian BIedicine. By C. Elgood, late Physician to the 
British Legation in Persia. Clio Medica. 6| X 4-|, 
pp. X + 105, ills. 11. New York : Paul B. Hoeber, 1934. 
11-50. 

This volume is one of a series of pocket-primers on the 
History of Medicine. 

In our treatment of disease/’ writes Dr. Elgood, we are 
now standing beside Persian clinicians of old, who preserved 
to the world the great Hippocratic doctrines whose 
fundamental truths the modern scientific world is again 
acknowledging. To Persian pharmacologists must be ascribed 
the introduction of croton oil, nux vomica, rhubarb, and senna. 
In our refusal to accept the mechanistic view of physiology 
and disease we stand upon the same ground as Rhazes. Our 
language, more accurate than our beliefs, has preserved the 
phrases employed by our ancestors, trained at the feet of 
Persians. In our modern treatment of disease many medieval 
Persian methods are being revived as new discoveries . . 

Yet,” he adds, Persians in matters scientific have been 
torch-bearers rather than torch-lighters.” 

Dr. Elgood quotes a passage from the Shah Namah of 
Firdausi, whose millenary was celebrated in Persia this year, 
describing a case of obstructed labour in which delivery was 
successfully effected by Csesarian section under an ansesthetic. 
He shows that experiments were made in medieval times on 
animals, with a view to testing the efficacy of antidotes to 
siiake-bite, mentions that sj^hilis was the subject of treatises in 
the sixteenth century, and quotes Aristotle’s suggestion that 
Alexander’s death was due to a '' poison-damsel ”, though 
the meaning of the phrase is obscure. 
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A quotation from the Avesta has a modern ring about it 
If one heals with the knife, another with herbs, and a third 
with the holy word, it is this last one who will best drive away 
sickness from the body of the faithful.’' 

The author suggests (page 21) that the use of cow’s urine 
as a detergent for wool has a magical origin. This seems 
unlikely : the urine of other animals is often used, and the 
object is wholly practical : wool not treated with some such 
mordant will not take the dye. He quotes a traditional saying 
of the prophet Muhamad : '' The best food is bread, and the 
second best meat. Nothing can replace milk both as a food 
and as a drink.” This is still true in Arabia and Persia, where 
unleavened wholemeal bread is used; Mrs. Mellanby has 
shown that it is no longer applicable to the products of the 
modern flour mill. The modern miller describes as offal and sells 
at a high price the vital constituents of the wheat which have 
been removed from the flour from which the bread for most of 
us is made. 

It is suggested (page 76) that cholera is mentioned and was 
dreaded by ancient writers. The reviewer knows of no reference 
to it in the early literature of any country previous to the 
nineteenth century, except for a single and dubious reference 
to cholera morbus in Fryer (1698). The disease first became 
epidemic in Bengal in 1817 (see Encydo 2 )dBdia Britannica^ 
11th ed., sub voce Cholera) ; it has never been endemic in 
Persia. 

The book concludes with an interesting and optimistic 
reference to the beneficent activities both of the missionary 
and governmental hospitals in Persia under its present ruler, 
and the development under French influence of the School of 
Medicine at Tehran founded by the true creator of modern 
Persia — ^Nasr ud Din Shah. The transition from ancient to 
modern thought, however, has not been abrupt. Foreign 
professors headed by a Dutchman, Dr. Schlimmer, adapted 
the scientific terms of Avicenna to the needs of modern medical 
phraseology, though Persian participation from the outset, 
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in all International Sanitary Conventions, did much, to mitigate 
the geographical effects of isolation. 

The bibliography is adequate but does not discriminate 
between primary and secondary sources, and omits the great 
Encyclopwdia of Islam, which includes contributions of 
unique value. 

A. 290 , Arnold Wilson. 

Indian Psychology; Perception. By Jadunath Sinha. 

9 X 6, pp. xiv + 384. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 

Triibner and Co., 1934. 155. 

We owe a substantial debt to Sir Brajendranath Seal for 
suggesting, and to Professor Jadunath Sinha for carrying out, 
a detailed survey of Indian views on psychology, the first 
volume of which deals with perception. The author does not 
attempt a historical survey of the emergence of psychological 
problems, but aims at a systematic exposition and inter- 
pretation of the most fundamental questions affecting 
perception in their logical development. He assumes a general 
knowledge of the history of Indian philosophy, and recognizes 
that in Indian thought psychology is essentially based on 
metaphysics. As a convenient and accurate record of the 
views of the well-known schools on a large number of topics, 
including such important matters as perception of space and 
movement, time, the universal, cognition, and the self, the 
book will be very useful and save much labour to students. 
Comparison with Western psychology is, as the author 
asserts, inevitable, and in the main his use of this help to 
exposition is unexceptionable. There are few errors, though 
occasionally a statement made in one place is elsewhere 
necessarily qualified, as w’hen the assertion that Kanada 
is a conceptualist (p. 164) is duly modified by recognition that 
he admits that universality (sdmdnya) has a real existence in 
the form of common qualities in individual objects (p. 181). 
The transcription is rather too often at fault, and so full a 
book should have had a more elaborate index. 

123, A. Beebiedale Eeith. 
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The Origin and Development oe Eeligion in Vedic 
Literature. By P. S. Deshmukh. 9x 6, pp. xvi 
+ 378, London: Oxford University Press, 1933. 22s. 6d. 

Though this work, originally written as a Ph.D. thesis 
at Oxford, has been long delayed in appearance through the 
pressure of official and other duties on the author, who has 
been Minister of Education in the Central Provinces since 
1930, its main theses are not such as to be substantially affected 
by the passage of time. Dr. Deshmukh contends effectively 
from the evidence of Vedic literature against such dews as 
that the Vedic worship of nature was based on animism 
(pp. 118 ff.) or that Vedic prayer and sacrifice were developed 
from magic (pp. 130 ff.). ISTor is it likely that in the 
present state of our knowledge of the Hittites or of the 
civilization revealed in the Indus valley, the author would 
have desired to alter much either in his investigation of the 
Indo-Europeans or the Indo-Iranians ; we are far from the 
time when assured conclusions on these topics are attainable, 
and the author gives much interesting matter clearly expressed. 
As was to be expected from a pupil of Professor Macdonell, 
his exposition of Vedic religion in part iii is sound and 
interesting, if it does not claim originality. A slighter sketch 
of Brahmanism concludes the work, which should prove very 
valuable as an introduction to a study of the problems of 
Vedic religion. As seems inevitable in books printed in India, 
there are many errors in transcription. 

A . m , A. Berriedale Keith. 


Philosophy op Hindu Sadhana. By Nalini Kanta Brahma. 
8| X 5f , pp. xvi + 333. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner and Co., no date [1932], 12s. 6d. 

There was ample room for a book on the principles under- 
lying the various methods which have been taught by Indian 
philosophical writers for the attainment of mohsa, and the 
gap is adequately filled by Dr. Brahma, so far as relates to 
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Hindu tliought from the period of Samkara onwards. He 
writes from the standpoint of a convinced, but not uncritical, 
believer ill the advaita school of Vedanta, and his analysis of 
the general attitude adopted by Hindu philosophy to the 
problem in issue and of the solutions propounded by the 
Vedantins and by the bhahti schools deserves the serious 
attention of scholars. The weakness of the book is to be found 
in the author’s inability to grasp the historical evolution of 
ideas in India from the primitive conceptions of the early 
literature to the complex systems of the last thousand years ; 
it may even be that he does not believe in the existence of 
any such development. It was unfortunate, then, that the 
scheme of his work should have been held to absolve him from 
serious stud}^ of Buddhist literature, the accessible portions 
of which cover the vital centuries of growth in a fashion 
sufficiently detailed to throw much light on the genesis of 
Hindu ideas, more especially so in the case of Gaudapada 
and ^^amkara. Dr. Brahma’s book, it may be hoped, wdll lead 
some other scholar to tackle this difficult but enthralling 
problem in the history of philosophy on the lines followed 
here for the later period. 

-4. 219. E. H. Johnston. 


La Technique bes Fouilles Abcheologiques : Les Prin- 
cipes Generaux. Par Comte du Mesnil bu Buisson. 
10 X 6|-, pp- 256, pis. viii. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1934, 
Frs. 60. 

This is a book of some 250 pages giving very numerous 
details of the practical work necessary on an excavation by 
one who has carried on diggings himself in Bjim, Each 
excavator has his own methods, but the general principles 
are the same and each year sees improvements, and for the 
most part the advice of the Comte du Mesnil du Buisson 
will be found of use, but in some details archseologists will 
certainly differ from him. When he says (p. 57), for instance, 
that fresh vegetables are not very abundant in the East^ 
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tHose wlio have excavated near towns on a river will not agree. 
It is doubtful if it is advisable to force the use (p. 59) 
of European tools on villagers, who will work better with the 
hoes and pickaxes which they and their forefathers have long 
understood. Also I myself, for one, should not like to put 
myself into the hands of the local mayor so far as to let him 
choose my overseers (p. 62), and it seems a little unnecessary 
to assemble the diggers by a trumpet or klaxon (p. 63). It 
was, at first sight, horrifying to see a picture of a crane with 
massive jaws at work, but this is suggested only for earth in 
which it is certain there are no antiquities. 

But the old hand will pick up or be reminded of many 
wrinkles from the book, and if it is read judiciously by the 
junior members of a dig they will see where lie the problems 
which face every digger. 

A . 258 . E. Campbell Tbompson. 


Denkmalee Palastinas, Eine Einfiihrung in die Archaologie 
des Heiligen Landes. I. Von den Anfangen bis zum Ende 
der israelitischen Kdnigszeit. Von Carl Watzinger, 
9| X 6|, pp. viii + 117, pis. 40, figs. 10. Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1933. 

One of the most serious problems which confront modern 
scientific students lies in the difiiculty they meet in trans- 
mitting their conclusions to the general public. Every branch 
to-day is highly specialized, and there are comparatively few 
scholars who can claim real competence in more than one. 
Still less is it possible for the ordinary reader to appreciate 
the details of any particular department of scientific research. 
At the same time the task of laying the actual facts before the 
lay mind is beset with pitfalls. On the one hand a learned 
writer may introduce a mass of technicalities and details, 
which are quite simple to him, but confusing to the ordinary 
reader ; on the other hand, he may give so few illustrations 
that his statements are neither intelligible nor convincing. 
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In a subject like arcli^ology— one of the youngest sciences— 
where experts often differ widely, he may present different 
views without giving a clear lead as to the more probable, 
or he may state dogmatically, as assured results, opinions on 
which certainty is yet far distant. 

In Professor Watzinger’s book we have a piece of populariza- 
tion which can serve as a model for all such work. Written 
simply and clearly, occasionally suggesting that the author 
has the eye of an artist and the soul of a poet, it supplies 
us with just enough detail to assure us that the conclusions 
stated are adequately grounded, and, at the same time, avoids 
the opposite danger. It is true that discoveries in Palestine 
are succeeding one another so rapidly that any book is, to 
a certain extent, out of date before its proofs can be corrected. 
Watzinger has been unable to use the interesting and 
important discoveries at Tell Duweir, but this is inevitable 
and cannot be regarded as a blemish. As an additional virtue 
it may be noted that the author makes no attempt to pass 
beyond the limits of his Facli, Archa3ologists are often prone 
to forget that they may not be as expert in philology and other 
branches of study as they are in their own special subject. 

This volume is to be succeeded by another, which will 
carry the record down to the end of the ancient period, and 
will contain the index to the whole (the latter is a very welcome 
announcement). After his introduction Professor Watzinger 
has only four chapters— primitive times, the Oanaanite age, 
the period of migration and warfare, and that of the Hebrew 
monarchies. Of these the second is the longest, roughly 
covering the Bronze Age (the term bronze is still employed, 
though in Palestine the actual metal was usually copper), 
and the third is the shortest. 

All the important elements in archaeological discovery are 
discussed — ^pottery, civil, domestic, and religious architecture, 
funerary customs, etc. — and the sequence is brought clearly 
before us. At almost every point we are reminded that, ^vhile 
Palestine produced no original type of art, the country, 
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mainly under Phoenician influence, exhibits a most interesting 
combination of styles, derived from many sources. Here 
Professor Watzinger’s wide knowledge of general archaeology 
has stood him in good stead, and he is often able to adduce 
parallels from widely separated areas of culture. He brings 
out (perhaps unintentionally) the fact that the influence of 
Egypt was very slight compared with that exerted by 
Mesopotamia, the Aegean, and the North — possibly he 
might have allowed for a rather larger Egyptian element in 
Phoenician culture. Certainly the actual Egyptian remains 
are all to be explained as relics of military garrisons and 
government offices ; there is little that suggests any real 
impression on the minds and habits of the people. 

Occasionally we meet with suggestions which will be new 
to many readers ; one instance must suffice. The description 
of Solomon’s Temple leaves us with several difficult problems, 
among them the question of the height of the roof over the 
Holy of Holies. The inside height of the main building was 
30 cubits ; that of the debir only 20. Was the roof over this 
end lower than elsewhere, or was there a vacant space of about 
10 cubits here between ceiling and roof ? Watzinger suggests 
that the floor of the debir was 5 cubits above the general level, 
and that it was approached by a flight of steps from the 
Holy Place. This still leaves a vacancy of 5 cubits above, but 
for this parallels are adduced. It is characteristic of the book 
that no suggestion is made as to the means whereby the upper 
side-chambers were reached, and that there is no speculation 
on the original significance and purpose of the pillars Jachin 
and Boaz. 

The book, however, is not intended to be an original con- 
tribution to Biblical archaeology. Its purpose, once more, is to 
help the lay reader to appreciate the results of excavation, 
and from that point of view Professor Watzinger has achieved 
an unqualified success. 

A. 236 . 


T. H. Robinsok. 
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Ohel Dawib. Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew and 
Samaritan MSS. in the Sassoon Library. By David S. 
Sassoon. 11 x 7|. VoL I, pp. Ixiii + 566 (1-566), 
£acs. 73. Vol. 11, pp. 546 (567-1112) + 276. London : 
Oxford University Press, 25 guineas. 

In two sumptuous volumes Mr. D. S. Sassoon describes 
tlie MSS. in his possession. It is one of the finest private 
collections. The owner has been assiduously collecting for 
years, nor did he hesitate to travel to various parts of Asia 
and Africa in order to obtain the treasures he has now 
accumulated in his house. Every branch of Jewish literature 
is here admirably represented. 

To begin with he has one of the finest collections of 
Bible MSS., among them the unique copy of the Shem Tob 
Bible. Then the illuminated Farhi Bible, and above all a Bible 
which vies in antiquity with the oldest MSS. in the British 
Museum, and also a scroll of the Pentateuch of which no 
duplicate is known. Very rich is the collection in MSS. of the 
Agada and Halaka. Not a few problems of literary import 
have been solved by the discovery of some very ancient MSS., 
such as in the case of the work ascribed to Rabbi Ahai, of 
which Mr. Sassoon has discovered probably the oldest 
Yemenite MS., this Aramaic version proves that the work 
had a Babylonian source. 

Besides some very important ancient fragments of the 
Talmud the author has gathered into his collection some of 
the most important MSS. of medieval commentators and 
legislators. It is in this section that Mr. Sassoon has not only 
gone into minute details, but has taken the trouble of 
comparing his MSS. with some of the existing printed editions, 
an extraordinarily painstaking piece of work and of the 
greatest importance for a future critical edition. 

The poetic section, consisting of liturgical as well as other 
works, contains no less than 10,000 poems. His knowledge of 
Arabic aided him to recover the original of Moses Aben Bora’s 
work and a number of medical writings. No less than 
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twenty-two different rites are represented by MSS., some very 
ancient, some of a later date. Finally there is an excellent 
collection of Samaritan MSS., ancient Bible fragments, and 
some very old MSS. in Arabic as well as Samaritan. Copious 
indices assist the student, among them the headings of the 
10,000 poems, names of writers, names of authors, names of 
copyists, names of owners, geographical names, and what is 
quite a special feature of this catalogue, the names of all the 
persons mentioned among the writings of this huge collection. 
Its value cannot be over-estimated, as it contains no less 
than 1,153 volumes. The author has added 73 facsimiles 
reproducing some of the finest specimens of Hebrew 
caligraphy and some pages from the most important MSS. 
The catalogue will pro^m an inexhaustible mine of information 
for the student of Hebrew literature. It is, moreover, beauti- 
fully printed by the Oxford University Press and a pleasure 
to the eye. 

N,R. 18. M. Gaster. 

Outlines of Buddhism (A Historical Sketch). By Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. 7| x 5, pp. 117. London : Methuen & Co., 
1934. 65. 

In this handy little volume Mrs. Rhys Davids has under- 
taken a very difficult task : to present to the general reader 
the result of many years’ textual criticism, aiming at historical 
reconstruction on a very fragmentary and shattered original 
historical tradition. She deserves credit for bringing out 
some points which should be heeded by every worker in this 
field who tries to write a history of Buddhism. 

The book stands on its own basis, and in that lies its merit. 
As the author says (p. Ill) : '' This little book will not serve 
as a summary of what books about Buddhism by other 
writers Gontain.” Her main criterion in arranging the 
historical sequence of events on the ground of their expression 
in language is the posteriority of formular phrases which up to 
now have by most writers been accorded a priority position. 
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She criticizes these formulas (p. 113) as decadent elaborations 
built over and burying the original teaching by a church grown 
wholly monastic ’b 

She justifies her little book with a truly inspired conclusion 
which marks her fundamental attitude towards Buddhism, 
ideal and liistorical : The real Helper, the man whose 

inspiration comes from inspired messengers, brings to man 
a new More than he has as yet seen or willed, a new Better 
in which to become, a new glory in the Beyond ’’ (p. 114). 

Briefly summarized the Outlines deal with the need of 
Buddhism in India, the achievement of Buddhism, the life 
of the Founder, the main ideas, the first teachers, and the 
missionary activity of Buddhism, Emphasis is everywhere 
laid on the origins and the central ideas. The author tries to 
show that and in what way there was a true historical need for 
the rise of Buddhism, in other words, the insufficiency of 
Brahmanic faith. She points out that the Way to the Goal is 
neglected in the Upanishads, the question requiring an answer 
being : How is the Potential (the Ideal) to be made actual 1 ’’ 

The reconstruction of any ancient document is done by 
interpretation of its material. The more refined (recondite, 
abstract) the latter is, the more difficult and unsafe the 
interpretation becomes. In the case of literary documents this 
material is language, and when it is a philosophic language, 
nearly the whole of the reconstructing process consists in 
semantic discussion which tries the impossible, viz. to square 
(sensory) etymology with the actual (imagery) content of 
the foreign word, and further with the meaning of our 
plain English word. Attempts of this kind become too 
argumentative and finicky for ordinary folk because of 
technicalities. This is not the writer’s fault. In this '' occult ” 
process it is unavoidable to stickle over terms, and thus the 
task of reconstruction is hopeless and nearly always thankless. 

Many of the writer’s contentions will find the approval of 
the experts ; so, e.g., what she says about Buddhism as a 
missionary religion. In the last chapter she discusses at some 
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length the question of the Councils, with a short description of 
the relation between Mahayana and Hinayana. 

The book makes stimulating and inspiring reading. 

A. 169. ' W. StEDE. 


The Hindu Conception op the Deity as culminating in 
Eamanuja. By Bharatan Kumarappa. 8J x 6|, 
pp. XV + 356. London : Luzac & Co., 1934. 125. 6d. 

This careful study of Hindu religious writings, by 
Dr. Kumarappa, formerly Professor of Philosophy in Madras, 
includes a foreword by Dr. Barnett, of the London School of 
Oriental Studies, who points out that while certain schools of 
Hindu religious thought have taught an uncompromising 
monism, others teach that the Absolute One, as Supreme 
Being, includes within itself divine qualities and creates 
a world of manifold experience which in essence is real. In 
these pages the doctrine of Ramanuja, who held such views, 
is discussed. 

The author deals first with the earlier conceptions of the 
Deity as found in the Upanisads, where Brahman is regarded 
as a conscious principle, but not devoid of qualities, as the 
soul of the universe, to be found also in the embodied 
individual. Passing on to the Bhagavadgita, he finds the view 
that the world is a conditional aspect of the Divine Being, 
which brings all souls into existence, pervades them, governs 
them, and withdraws them into itself. In the Puranic writings 
Deity is conceived of as both transcendent and immanent, 
and later still the ideas of salvation and devotion become 
prominent. 

All these ideas were inherited by Ramanuja, who lived and 
taught in the eleventh century, and of his views on the nature 
of Deity and the relation of Deity to the universe and the 
finite self, Dr. Kumarappa gives a detailed account, coming 
to the conclusion that Brahman, in Ramanuja’s view, is not 
mere Thought but highest Self, characterized by every 
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perfection j and above all, by love. The world and all it contains 
are real and completely dependent on Brahman, being indeed 
His attributes or modes in that, though distinct, they can 
have no existence apart from that Ultimate Cause, Matter 
exists only for the sake of souls, in order that pleasure and pain 
may be assigned to them, in accordance with their deeds, so 
that, out of the Divine Grace, they may at last be perfected 
in their devotion to the Absolute One, and being released from 
the bondage of harman, may enter into eternal fellowship 
with Him. 

It is the conception of the mystics, the world over, of Being 
as One, the human soul partaking in its nature of the Divine, 
but suffering from imperfection due to its own actions, being 
led by the way of purgation to the unitive life in God, and we 
feel that the conclusion, as stated by the author, is not 
altogether uninfluenced by the Christian conception of Deity. 

Dr, Kiimarappa’s work is to be welcomed as giving a 
thoroughly philosophic account of a school of Hindu thought 
not sufficiently known in the West. He includes a bibliography 
consisting, to a considerable extent, of European works and 
translations, and an index which errs in the direction of being 
too detailed for easy reference (e.g. two and a half pages are 
given to subheadings under the title of Brahman), but other- 
wise the book is well produced, and forms a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of religious thought. 

Margaret Smith. 


MaXICHAISCHE DoGMATIK AUS CHINESISCHEN UNO IBAXISOHEX 

Textex. By Dr. Ebxst Waldsohmiot and Dr. Wole- 
GAXG Lextz. (Extract from the Sitzungberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phil.-Hist. 
Klasse, 1933, XIII.) TJ x 10|, pp. 130, pis. 2, Berlin : 
Verlag der Aliademie : Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1933. 
EM. 10. 

This important paper is built round one comparatively 
short Chinese text, a Manichsean hymn contained in 
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the CMnese Manich^an hymn-book in the British Museum 
(B.M. MS. S. 2659) — from which the authors published con- 
siderable extracts in their paper ''Die Stellung Jesu in 
Manichaismus ” — and a few brief Iranian texts (in Soghdian 
and both dialects of Pehlevi) of identical or parallel contents. 
By far the greater part of the paper consists of commentary 
on these texts. It does not therefore profess to be more 
than a " source-book ” ; further works are promised on the 
general nature of Manichseism, as it must be reformulated 
in the light of this new material, and on the new philological 
material contained in the Iranian texts. 

There can be no doubt of the importance of the texts 
published. Obscure though the subject of Manichseism still 
is, they cast a good deal of new light on it ; but our 
sympathy must go out to all students of the subject, since it 
now appears that any student who wishes to read all the 
authorities on Manichseism in the original must acquaint 
himself not only with the Classical languages and Syriac, 
Manias mother tongue, but also with Coptic, Chinese, and three 
Iranian dialects, quite apart from the European languages 
in which modern authorities have written. 

Admirable though this work is, there is one feature of it 
which is likely to meet with a good deal of criticism, the 
practice of using the Hebrew alphabet to transliterate the 
Iranian texts. This is a complication which we might well 
have been spared ; the leading works on Soghdian and 
Pehlevi (other than those of Dr. Lentz) all employ Latin 
characters for the transliteration of these texts and this 
practice is manifestly more convenient, both for the compositor 
and for the reader, and reduces the cost of printing which 
must inevitably be heavy. 
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Turkische Tureantexte ill Tcrbinirng mit Dr. A. von 
&ABAIN und Dr. 6. E. E,ach:ma_ti heraiisgegeben von 
Prof. Dr. W. Bang. VI . Das Seddhistische Sutra 
SIkiz Yukmak. (Extract from tie SitzungbericKte der 
Preiissiscbeii Akademie der Wissenschaften. PMI.-Hist. 
Klasse, 1934, X.) lOj x 7|, yp. 102, pis. 1. Berlin : 
Walter de Grnyter, 1934. EM. 7 .50. 

Turcologists are now familiar with- tlie admirable series 
of papers published under the title of fEUrlcische Turfcmtexte] 
the present is the largest and most important paper which has 
yet appeared. In the present instance, unlike the texts 
previously published, the text rests o.ot on a single manuscript 
but on an almost embarrassingly large number, none of them 
quite complete, of which the British. MCnseum roll (B.M. 8212 
(104)) is the largest and most nearly complete. In addition 
to the Turkish text itself, which is accompanied by a trans- 
lation and admirable notes, the authors have included the 
text of the original Chinese s^m from ^liicli almost certainly 
the Turkish translation was made. The parallel Mongol and 
Tibetan texts are not included, hut} there are frequent 
quotations from them in the notes. 

The mass of manuscript materia] iaidicates that this, so 
to speak, apocr 3 ?phaD’ sutra (for the editors give almost 
overwhelming reasons for supposing that the putative Sanskrit 
original never existed and that the original composition was 
in Chinese) was one of the most popular Buddhist works in 
Chinese Turkestan in its most flourisling period. It is in 
fact a sort of compendium of popnlar Buddhism, and contains 
a useful dlidrani or magic charm guarant eed to prove efficacious 
in all ordinary emergencies. *Io shidents of Buddhism^ 
therefore, both Chinese and Central Asian, the -work will be 
of considerable interest, but it will be, perhaps, even more 
interesting to students of the Turkish Isinguage, who will find 
here a wealth of vocabulary, both original authentic Turkish 
and loan-words from Indian, Sogldiau,, and Chinese dialects. 
One of the most valuable features of the notes is the skill 
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with which the editors have tracked down to a Chinese original 
words which might otherwise have passed for pure Turkish. 
It does not require much intelligence or knowledge to see that 
a word like wa^sey is Iranian, but a good deal of discernment 
is required to trace back an innocent looking word like 
to the original Chinese \fanffjen. 

On this subject, however, a word of warning is necessary. 
One of the most admirable features of the Turhisehe 
Turfantexte has been the complete indices of all words in the 
texts published. In the present work the index is far from 
complete. The omissions include not only common wmrds 
like qut and qul, but also comparatively rare words like qor 
(1. 63), to wdiich a note is devoted, and even words of such 
philological interest as qanyu (1. 70) for qayu, which preserves 
the obsolescent Old Turkish sound n, for which the Kok 
Tiirki alphabet provided a special letter, although it was 
then already beginning to give way to the simple y-souiid. 

There are one or two other quite minor points on which 
criticism may perhaps be offered. In the first place the Turkish 
equivalent of Brahma. The editors retain F. W. K. Muller's 
form dzrua. There can surely be no doubt that this should be 
Azdfwan derived from the Soghdian Zrwn Zervan. 

It is also perhaps unfortunate that the editors should have 
adopted the letter d to represent what was almost certainly 
the spirant sound S {th in the ”) in the original Turkish. 
That the sound was actually a spirant is proved not only by its 
original in the Soghdian alphabet, but also by the remarks of 
Kashgari on this sound and by the fact that this S was going 
over to a ^ (which a true d would never have done) actually 
during the period when these manuscripts were being vuitten 
(cf. the editor’s own remarks on ihi>iyd). 

Finally, while everyone will agree with the editor’s decision 
to write universally hallq and not bally irrespective of the 
presence or absence of the two dots over the letter in the 
original manuscript, it was surely a mistake to use q instead 
of X in such words as flower '' derived from the Chinese 
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Am and xan “ chief, ruler ” in the face of Kashgari’s spelling 

o'®-. The spelling qan for this word is particularly to be 

deprecated owing to the possibility of confusion with mw 
“blood”. r 

G. L. M. Clauson. 


Epigraphia Zeylanica, being lithie and other inscriptions 
of Ceylon. Edited and translated by S. Paravitana. 
Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, Vol. Ill, 1928-1933, 
pt. 6. 11 J X 9, pp. xvi + 70, pis. 8. London ; Humphrey 
Milford, 1933. 5s. 

This part of the Epigraphia Zeylanica has been produced 
by the Archaeological Survey Department of Ceylon and the 
Oxford University Press in the same excellent style as its 
predecessors. It contains five Sinhalese and three Tamil 
inscriptions, which are of historical and linguistic interest 
and extend from the ninth century a.d. to the fifteenth. 
Nor IS the interest entirely local, for one inscription records 
a dedication by a Cola princess, the wife of a Pandya prince, 
another a Ceylonese naval expedition against the coast of 
Burma, and a tliird a series of gifts sent to a Ceylon temple 
by the Chinese Emperor Yung Lo. As pendants to the last, 
which IS m Tamil, the translation of a corresponding Chinese 
version is given in Appendix A and a very fragmentary 

1 ersian one with translation in Appendix B 

Appendix C, by Mr. H. W. Codrington, raises the question 
0 tie origin of the word tikal (commonly spelt ^icaZ). 
Sir Eiehard Temple rightly, I think, identified it with the 
Mon word t’ke (as he spells it, though Halliday in his dictionary 
has teh). Literally the Mon spelling is dakew, but the final 
consonant is mute, the d has now acquired the force of t, 
and in Mon words the stress is on the final syllable The 
word occurs in Malay dictionaries as tikal, but there is no 
reason to suppose that it is really a Malay word, for it refers 
to foreign things. Originally it denoted a unit of weight. 
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wliicli in Burma is tlxe Bundredtli part of a Burmese viss 
(now standardized at 3*66 lb. avdp., making tke tihal 
255| grains), but the Mons also apply it to the rupee. In Siam 
the weight appears to be 225J grains and Europeans apply 
the name to one of the old ingot coins (cf. Hobson-Jobsm, 
s.v. Tical). The Pali-Mon vocabulary (1910) equates the weight 
with the Indian pala (otherwise phala) and dharana ; and the 
Kalyani inscription of Pegu (Face E, 11. 13-14, circa 1480) 
translates phala by daher, as appears from a comparison of 
the two versions, Pali and Mon, of this record, which was 
written at a time when final I and r were being confused and 
interchanged. A. Nunes, in his Lyvm dos pesos (1554), 
apparently uses the form tical (i.e. tikal), which has survived 
in the European pronunciation to this day (cf. Hobson- 
Johson, s.v. Macao b., and G. Ferrand, J.A., juillet-decemhre, 
1920, pp. 84-6, 114, 115, 121, 132, 254). But the oldest form 
of the word that I know of is difikel, found in two Mon 
inscriptions (of the Wat Kukut and Wat Mahawan, at 
Lophburi, Siam), published in BEFEO., tome xxx, which are 
not later than the thirteenth century a.d. This form appears 
to dispose of the alleged connection of the word with the 
Indian tanha (or taJcd, etc.). 

A . 31 . C. 0. Blacden. 


The Unadisutras in Various Eecensions. Edited by T. R. 
Chintamani, M.A. Part 1, The U^adisutras with the 
Vritti of Sveta vanavasin. Madras University Sanskrit 
Series, No. 7. 10 x 7, pp. 37 + xii + 236. Madras : 

University of Madras, 1933. 65 . 

The Vnddisutms form No. 7 of the Madras University 
Sanskrit Series, and are to be issued in seven parts. So far, 
parts 1 (with the Vrtti of ^vetavanavasin) and 2 (with the 
Prakriyasarvasva of Narayana) have appeared and must be 
welcomed as standard critical editions. Their editor, T. R. 
Ghintamani, has succeeded in establishing a reliable text, 
with several useful indexes and copious references. 
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The Unadisutras constitute one of the supplements to the 
study of Sanskrit Grammar in all its systems. The commentary 
of Svetavanavasin is one of the most popular sets of the 
U., viz. the one that has been commented upon by 
Ujjvaladatta and Bhattoji Diksita, and belongs to the system 
.of Baiiini. The Commentary of Narayana Bhatta forms the 
nineteenth section in his Prakriyasarvasva, which is a com- 
mentary on Paiiini’s Sutras. It is here printed for the 
first time. 

An^ one interested in Panini will deidve benefit from the 
study of these “various recensions”. We congratulate the 
editor upon his praiseworthy undertaking. 

: W. Stede. 

Elogio del Islam Espanol by Al-Saqundi. Traduccion 
espanola por Emiloi Garcia Gomez. 51 x 8 pp 123 
Madrid, 1934. / 

This fascinating little work sprang from the Spanish Arabs’ 
dislike of the Moors. Al-Shaqundi and a Moor of Tangier 
were disputing about the merits of their race and country 
m the presence of the Governor of Ceuta, who, to get rid of 
them, told them to compose a work in praise of their own 
country. Maqqarl, ii, 126, preserves the story of the cause 

of the composition of the book and the text itself. 

Professor Gomez promises us an edition of the text which he 
has collated ivith a modern MS. of the Risdla. In view of the 

cost and rarity of Maqqari’s work such an edition would be 

■„ ..welcome. 

Bhort as it is, even when read with Professor Gomez’s 
SC o ai y iiitroduction, this little book contains much that is 
of interest. Its praise of scholars, poets, theologians, states’- 
men, and soldiers is sung by one who loved the beautv of his 
couny with unfeigned intensity. The translator, too, has 
breathed and succeeded in communicating to us the air of 
ios montes de las rosas 

N,Ji. 29. 


A. Guillaume. 
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Concordance et Indices de la Tradition Musulmane, 
Les six livres, Le Mnsnad d’Al-Darimi, le Miiwatta’ de 
Malik, le Musnad de Aimad ibn Hanbal. By A. J. 

Wensinck. Liviaison I (-4)1 ^1). 15f x 9|, pp. 80. 

Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1933. Els. 10. 

Professor Wensinck bas put the whole world of ilrabian 
scholarship, both East and West, in his debt. The w^ast 
literature of had^th is at last to be reduced to order. At last 
we shall be able to turn up and verify the references to the 
Prophet’s sayings without a tedious search in probable 
chapters of probable collectors of tradition. One shudders at 
the thought of the enormous labour and meticulous care that 
a w^ork of this magnitude must have caused its editor. The 
present large folio livraison of 80 pages is to be followed by 
another 29 of the same size. It will therefore be freely allowed 
that this work is worthy to rank with Dozy’s SupfUment as a 
book of reference indispensable to the serious student of Islam. 

It is startling to read in the prospectus that the preparation 
of the Concordance was begun as long ago as 1916. In an 
international enterprise such as this the date is suggestive ; 
and it is a happy omen to see the names of many who were 
then enemies now united as collaborators. The work is said 
to be likely to occupy another ten. years. May the co-operation 
so valuable to all endure as long as this its arrapyj\ will 
certainly last. 

I cannot claim to have read the Concordance through. 
Besides the corrections recorded on the last page, I notice 
for on T A med. 

The onty adverse criticism that I have to offer of this 
altogether admirable work is that the paper is unworthy of 
the printing, the dignity, and the size of the book. The paper 
would not resist the ordinary usage of a book read once and 
consulted occasionally. The book when bound w^ill cost about 
£50 : therefore its principal purchasers will be libraries. 

I venture to prophesy that any copy which lies in a library 
that is frequented by Arabists will be useless in six months. 

A. 133, AdERED n-TTTT.T.ATTMTn 
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BePEBTOIBE ChBONOLOGIQUE D’fipiGBAPHIE Ababe, Toiiie 
quatrieme. Publie sous la direction de St. Gombe, 
J. Sauvaget, et G. Wiet. 11 x 9, pp. viii + 276. 
Publications de Tlnstitut Francais d’Arcbeologie Orien- 
tale. Cairo : Imprimerie de Tlnstitut, 1933. 

Professor Wiet and bis two colleagues are to be con- 
gratulated on tbe steady progress they are making with 
tbis most useful work, earlier volumes of whicb bave been 
reviewed in tbe Joubnal. Tbe inscriptions in tbe present 
volume date from a.h. 320 to 354. Egypt is naturally tbe 
most abundant source of these records and a large proportion 
of them occur on textiles and on tombstones, but some are 
included from widely separated parts of tbe Muhammadan 
world, Sicily, South Arabia, Ceylon, and India being among 
the countries represented ; a good number refer to tbe 
foundation or restoration of buildings, and several to other 
matters, ximong tbe architectural inscriptions a considerable 
series from Spain is prominent, most of them communicated 
by M. Levi-Pro venial or published with his collaboration. 
Here tbe name of the great ’Abd er Eahman frequently 
appears. Kafur is commemorated in a single inscription at 
Jerusalem, and /Adud ed Daula in two very remarkable 
inscriptions at Persepolis, 

■4. 148 , E, Guest. 


Catalogue of the Arabic Papyri in the John Eylands 
Library, Manchester. By D. S. Margoliouth. pp. xix 
-f 241, pis. 40. Manchester : Tbe Manchester University 
Press, 1933. 

For the most part these papyri, which number several 
hundred, are connected with Ashmunain in Upper Egypt 
and belong to the ninth century. They consist largely of 
private letters, but include also official documents, accounts, 
business scripts, and various miscellaneous items. Few of them 
are quite complete and perfect, many are extremely 
fragmentary, usually they are extremely difficult to read. 
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Professor Margolioutli provides every aid that could be desired 
for their study ; transcriptions of the texts in pointed Arabic 
or accounts of their purport, explanations, and remarks, 
several indices and a preface dealing with the collection 
generally. The papyri afford numbers of small details of more 
or less value for understanding the state of affairs in Egypt 
at the period to which they relate, but it does not seem that 
what can be learnt from them in this way adds anything very 
considerable to what has been established already by means of 
other papyri or otherwise. Professor Margolioiith’s own 
conclusion is that the material furnished by the series is of 
very modest interest and importance. It can be said that he 
has spared no pains in bringing out everything useful that is 
found in it, and one of the results of his work will be to give 
a great help towards dealing with other Arabic papyri when 
they come to be studied. When the facsimile specimens of 
which the plates consist are compared with his transcriptions, 
the skill which he has displayed in his decipherment will be 
realized. 

A. 98, R. Guest. 


Festschrift Moriz Winternitz. 1863 — 23 Dezember— 1933. 
Edited by Otto Steijst and Wilhelm Gamfert. 10 x 7, 
pp. xiv + 367, photo 1. Leipzig : Harrassowitz, 1933. 

It is appropriate that a volume of such varied and valuable 
content should mark the attainment by Professor Moriz 
Winternitz of his seventieth birth anniversary, for the scholar 
in whose honour it has been produced has been noted for the 
width as well as the depth of his learning. It must suffice 
here to give some idea of the interest and value of the topics 
treated by the contributors who represent worthily nearly all 
the great centres of Indian studies. 

A. Debrunner disposes finally of the suggestion to find 
Indo-European origin^ for such forms as Vedic nesa and 


^ Cf. Hert, InMogem , Gramm ., iv, 252. 
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pamraiid the Greek otae, and makes interesting comments 
on the origin of aorist imperatives (pp. 6-13). On the other 
hand, L. Renon, in an important study of the suffix -ma-, 
suggests comparison with the -mo- suffix, which makes a 
passive participle in Armenian, Baltic, and Slavonic, and 
legitimately compares the -i- element with the variation 
in Sansffiit between -to- and -ito- (p. 28), but ithimihd and 
orimihl can hardly be assigned to the Kdlliaha SamMtd proper. 
So much has been done on Apabhraihsa since PischeFs 
Matenalien zur Kenntniss des Apabhmmsa that it is inevitable 
that the whole work will have to be revised on the lines 
indicated by L. Alsdorf, who has already furthered the cause 
of the study of this perplexing language. F. Otto Schrader 
attacks once more the disputed issue of the value of the 
Kashmir recension of the Bhagavadgitd with special reference 
to the views of F. Edgerton,^ in the course of which he discusses 
the ffimous crux, ii, 11, and, incidentally (p. 45), favours 
0. Stein’s proposal to interpret the Pranmai of Strabo 
as a misreading of Sramnai rather than a debased 
form of the Sanskrit pmmdnikdh or pmjftdli. Unhappily 
no certainty is attainable on the issues involved. How 
complex such questions are is illustrated by the plausible 
suggestion of J. Scheftelowitz, who holds that the Bhavisya 
Pumm (i, 132), as we have it, has made use of Varahamihira’s 
Bfhatsamhitd (c. 58), but in a text differing distinctly from 
that of Kern’s edition, while the Bfhatsamhitd itself used an 
earlier form of the Bhavisya. We have every reason therefore 
to welcome the new edition of the Mahdbhdrata, due in no 
small measure to Winternitz’s initiative; an interesting 
example of its value is afforded by H. Weller’s analysis of the 
text of the Mandapala episode as presented in Bolitlingk. 

A campu by a Sanskrit poetess is undoubtedly an interesting 
find, but Queen Tirumalamba’s description of Acyutadeva’s 
beauty, of which Lakshman Sarup gives a translation, is 
rather disappointing in its ingenuity and learned elaboration 


1 JAOS. Hi, 68^75. 
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of detail. H. Meyer-Benfey studies the sources of Tagore’s 
mystic drama/ TAe of the Dark Chamber ; his criticism 
of Zimmer’s adduction ^ of the Urvasi legend (p. 107) is no 
doubt just, but the most interesting point is the fact that 
Tagore’s genius transforms entirely the theme, J. Korner 
pays just tribute to an Indologist who is fast becoming a mere 
name, iliigust Wilhelm. Schlegel ; he shows how fully Schlegel 
appreciated the feelings of the people of India, and recognized 
the danger of any disregard of their devotion to their 
traditional faith. 

That the mysticism of the Atharvaveda can be understood 
only if it is approached in a philosophic spirit is successfully 
maintained by J. W. Hauer, who deals thus with v. 14 as 
a fragment of Vratya speculations. We may admit that 
Whitney’s contempt for Brahmanical speculations deprives 
his translations of such portions of the Atharvaveda of much 
of their value, though there is now perhaps some risk of seeing 
more profundity in these lucubrations than actually is present. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, in '' A vanished Sakyan window ”, 
continues her earnest quest for proof of her belief that the 
Buddha taught a doctrine of man’s potentiality which has 
been overwhelmed in the dreary scholasticism of the doctrine 
of the Pah texts. Unhappily her new scrap of evidence seems 
to be as unsubstantial as those points which she has already 
adduced, nor can it be admitted that accumulation of such 
contentions strengthens the case. It may be doubted if we 
shall ever know what the Buddha did teach, and in any case 
it is hardly of importance, since on Mrs. Rhys Davids’ own 
view his teaching came soon to be wholly obscured and 
deprived of its vital principles. How difficult it is to trace 
religious development in India is shown by S. K. De’s article 
on Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal (pp. 195-207), in 
which the theory of Caitanya’s Madhva leanings is effectively 
criticized ; it is satisfactory also to note that the author 
recognizes that Jayadeva is first of all a poet and not the 
1 ZDMG. (N.F.), viii (1929), 187-212. 
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expounder of a precise philosophy. An examination of the 
influence of a Parsi sect on the Essenes led the late 
Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi to the interesting suggestion that 
their name is to be traced to the Avestan ashman '' holy 
a view which would explain Philo’s connection of the name 
with OGLOL (p. 211) and the form ’Ecrcratot.^ 

P. Edgerton attempts (pp. 217-220) to establish the 
distinction between the teims jMna and vijhdna, as found, 
e.g., in the Bhagavadgltd, on the basis of the distinction 
between knowledge and practical application of knowledge, 
a sense found in the Vetdlapancavimsati. The crucial issue 
is whether Sankara thus understood the distinction, and on 
this point Edgerton carries less conviction. Thus, on Gltd, 
iii, 41, the version of Sankara is jndnam sdstrata deary atas 
cdtmddmdm avabodhah ; vijndnam vihsatas tadamibhamh. 
Does this mean the application of theoretical knowledge to 
experience in life ” ? Surely anubhava is singularly inept 
to convey this sense, and the sense is diiferent ; we have the 
common distinction between knowledge acquired from the 
^astra and the teacher and that knowledge as made part of 
one’s own experience, appropriated and enjoyed. Edgerton 
himself renders the definition of Sankara as the experiencing 
of that (knowledge) in specific instances ”, which is the true 
sense of anubhava, and is quite distinct from the application 
of knowledge, a sense which Sankara would easily have 
expressed appropriately, visesatas, which explains the vi- 
of vijndnam, means rather ''specifically”. This view is 
confirmed by all the other interpretations of Sankara, on 
vi, 8, svdnubhavaJcaranam ; vii, 2, svdnuhhavasamyuhtam ; 
and ix, 1, Anandagiri here glosses 

sdksdtkdras, which means experiencing, not application, and 
on xviii, 42, has svdnubhavdyattatvdpdddnam. The essential 
point is self-reference, not practical application. 

E. Erauwallner incidentally (p. 242) calls attention to the 

^ Used by PMlo, and also by Josephus, who, however, usually has 
^Eao'qvoC ; Pliny has Esseni. 
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fact that Jayanta Bhatta p. 426) knew 

a Sanskrit version of the Brhatkathdy which/ he argues, cannot 
have been part of the BrhatkathdsloJcasamgmha ; his arguments 
for this latter point are not conclusive, but they are probable. 
I do not think that the case for Sankarasvamin’s authorship 
of the Nydya])mvesa beyond contention, as held by G. Tucci 
(p. 243), for he has been unable to find out anything to 
throw light on his personality,^ and he admits that the 
Sahkarasvamin of the TattvasmhgmJia was an expounder 
of Vaisesika views. No doubt the name is not conclusive 
evidence, hut prima facie it is curious. More important is the 
possession by the author of a large fragment of the 
KappJdndbhytidaya of ^ivasvamin ; the MS. tradition of 
that poem is deplorable, and the new fragment is very welcome. 
St. Schayer demands a revision of our ideas of Indian logic 
so far as inference is concerned (pp. 247--257), and reproaches 
us and even Th. Stcherbatsky with neglect of modern symbolic 
(mathematical) logic as a test for what is truly logical in Indian 
thought. What he says is of interest, but I fear he greatly 
exaggerates the importance of this new standpoint. 

Of the other important matters in the volume it must suffice 
to refer to the interesting evidence as to the measure of con- 
firmation of the Mahdvamsa wffiich can be derived from the 
names of kings found in the Brahmi inscriptions of Ceylon 
adduced by W. Geiger (pp. 313-321), the curious diplomatic 
quarrel between Shah Jahan and Constantinople described 
fully by J. Rypka, and V. Ehrenberg’s suggestion (p. 297) 
that we are to ascribe to Alexander the habit of speaking of 
his ttqQos just as Napoleon spoke of his ‘‘ star The idea 
is plausible, but does not rise above a mere guess. 

The only defect of the volume is the lack of the index which 
it richly deserves. 

A, 122. A. Bebbiedale Keith. 

^ That the Nyayapraveia represents a state of logic intermediate between 
Bignaga and Dharmaklrti is, if sonnd, no proof that it is not Bignaga’s. 
We have no reason to doubt change of view in Bignaga any more than in 
the case of Aristotle. 
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WooDBROOKE Stubies. Christian Documents in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Garshuni. Edited and translated with a 
critical apparatus. By A. Mingana. Vol. VII: Early 
Christian Mystics. lOJ X pp. vi + 320. Cambridge : 
W. Heffer and Sons, 1934. £1 Is, 

The Syriac writings included in the seventh volume of the 
Woodbrooke Studies are taken from the manuscript, Mingana 
Syriac 601, a manuscript of which no other copy seems to 
exist in any European library”, and are reproduced in 
facsimile. Written in the Nestorian script, and preserved in 
perfect condition, the texts as reproduced in facsimile are 
particularly beautiful. 

The writings are early mystical works written by Christian 
monks or abbots of monasteries situated in Lower 
Mesopotamia at the time when Arab tribes from the Hijaz, 
helped by Christian Arab tribes of South Syria and 
Mesopotamia, overran their country. This Christian- Arab 
contact leads Dr. Mingana to claim that the Islamic mysticism, 
known as Siifism is wholly based on the teaching and practices 
of the Christian monks and ascetics who inhabited the 
numerous monasteries strewn in the way of Arab warriors. 
He adds that a thorough comparative study of this subject 
is still a desulemhmi. That is true, and it may be doubted 
whether when it is made it will fully substantiate his claim. 

There are four works in the volume. They are as follows : 
(1) Medico-Mystical work by Simon of Taibutheh, a physician, 
w^ho seems to have died about A.b. 680; (2) Treatise on 
Solitude and Prayer, by Dadisho' Katraya, who seems to 
have died about a.b. 690 ; (3) Treatises on the Workings of 
the Grace, etc., by 'Abdisho' Ha^izaya, who seems to have 
died about a.b. 690 ; (4) Treatise on the Shortest Path that 
brings us near to God, by Joseph Hazzaya, brother of 
'Abdisho' Hazzaya ; and (5) Treatise on Eremitism, by 
Abraham bar Dashandad, who flourished between a.b. 720 
and 730. 

These five writings differ somewhat in style and interest, 
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but tlxey are all worthy of study, and Dr. Mingana has 
rendered a great service, particularly to students of mysticism, 
by translating and editing them. The treatises of /Abdisho^ 
Hazzaya reach the sublimest heights of mystical ascent. 
The writer's distinction between the state of serenity and a 
state which is above that of serenity, higher than all like- 
nesses, images, material things, and numbers,'' is truly 
illuminating. It is not surprising to find him less obsessed 
by the idea of demons than other writers, particularly 
Dadisho'. Dadisho' speaks of '' the demons settling like flies 
on the eyes and the mouth of the younger brother 

The idea of demons " is very much in evidence, and 
Dr. Mingana notes that they are mentioned frequently in the 
works of early mystics. An evil spirit or demon stands ever 
on the left-hand side of a man, and it would go ill wdth him if 
a good spirit or angel did not stand on the right-hand side of 
him. Dr. Mingana does not discuss the source of this idea. 
The writers of his treatises lived in Mesopotamia, which, as 
Professor Langdon has emphasized in his book on Semitic 
Mythology, was the ancient home of demonology, and where 
the belief in demons no doubt survived for many centuries. 

Another matter to which Dr. Mingana calls special attention 
is the use made of Biblical quotations. In reciting verses 
of the Psalms, and in referring to Evangelical pericopes, they 
[the Mystics] used to add to them whole sentences in order to 
make them more applicable to the religious experience of their 
solitude." In this matter, we are told, they do not seem to 
have been very scrupulous But there is no need to question 
their scrupulousness or unscrupulousness in the matter. The 
habit of paraphrasing was common among Jewish mystical 
waiters, no doubt under the influence of the Targums, and 
was simply taken over by Christian mystics. 

The translations are excellent, and are almost above 
criticism. The expression marganydthd de-dem^e is one of 
those compound expressions of which Semitic speech is so 
fond, and one would prefer tear-pearls " to the rather 

JBAS. JULY 1935. 36 
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meaningless '" pearls of tears” (p. 18). The expression " tear- 
prayers ’’ again (p. 18) is perhaps a little more intelligible 
than " prayers of tears ’h On p. 20 we read : " You will 
then become conscious of the truth, and you will ascend to 
the exercise from which you fell ; and you will see in your 
second ascent the inns which you passed in your first ascent.’^ 
Here the translation " inns ’’ sounds curious. Perhaps 
"stopping-places’’ would be better. 

There are hardly any misprints. "Aceticism” (p. 52) 
for " asceticism ” is expressive but unfortunate, and " niegh- 
bour ’’ for " neighbour ” is not pretty. The Arabic word on 
p. 27, note 2, needs to pull itself together, and the s in the 
Greek word looks unusual. 

A. 132. , ilAUBICB A. CaNXEY. 


ZuR Liturgie DER BABYLONiscHEN JuDEN. Geniza-Texte 
herausgegeben, iibersetzt und bearbeitet sowie auf ihre 
Pimktation hin untersucht. By Menahem Zulay. 
Bonner Orientalistische Studien, Heft 2. 9|- X 6|, 

pp. X + 90. Stuttgart : W. Kohlhammer, 1933. EM. 7-50. 

The chief text in this study consists of Geniza fragments 
edited from two of the manuscripts which form part of the 
Taylor-Schechter collection of Geniza Fragments in the 
University Library, Cambridge. Several of these fragments 
contain synagogue poems with Palestinian or with Babylonian 
punctuation, and it has been Professor Kahle’s practice, 
having regard particularly to peculiarities in punctuation, to 
study these with students in his Oriental Seminar at Bonn. 
How fruitful this study has been is shown by the fa.ct that 
Mr. Zulay’s work is the third of a series of publications of 
Geniza material of which Professor Kahle possesses rotographs. 
It should be noted, however, that his work contains also in 
an appendix fragments studied in Dr. Brody’s " Forsch- 
ungsinstitut fiir hebraische Dichtung ” at Berlin. 

Originating perhaps towards the end of the Talmudic 
period, and in any case not later than about the sixth century, 
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tte poetical compositions known as jpiyyutim (plural of 
are peculiar to tke synagogue and its liturgy. They 
may he said to have as their aim the embellishment of the 
synagogue service with a view to erudite edification, for the 
paytdn or poet seeks to embroider the prayers with poems 
reminiscent of or related to Midrashic or Talmudic literature. 
To call the piyyut a hjmm, however, would convey a wrong 
impression, since in one way it is more like a solo, and in 
another is more like a sermon. It may be said to be a sort 
of sermon-solo, only it must be remembered that the poet, 
having exercised extraordinary ingenuity in adapting the 
Hebrew language to his special purpose, and having availed 
himself of an exceptional knowledge of Midrash and Talmud 
in pursuit of mysterious motives and meanings, the listener 
is expected to be much more than a passive hearer. Thus, 
the sermon-solo not only gives the ordinary listener some 
thoughts to take home with him, but also provides puzzles 
for deep thinkers and learned scholars. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether the ordinary listener ever gets to the root of 
the matter. 

Readers and lovers of pure classical Hebrew will think that 
the paytdnim play ducks and drakes with the language. 
Poetic licence, they will feel, here seems to run riot. But it is 
all part of the poet’s plot— his device to make us sit up and 
take notice. While foreign words and forms are shunned, 
new words are coined out of old ones, and new forms are 
introduced which flagrantly violate the ordinary rules of 
grammar. Thus the piyyut literature, with its curious words, 
expressions, and forms, and with its peculiar methods of 
vocalization, presents a special study in itself. For some 
students its interest will be the greater because it shows in 
a remarkable way that process of adaptation which has 
eventuated in the creation of Modern Hebrew. The piyyut 
itself, it should be added, has survived in some places (e.g. 
Morocco) down to modern times. 

It is well known that in Biblical Hebrew rhyme is employed 
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very rarely. In the piyyut rhyme is a characteristic device. 
It is a common device also to arrange the text in the form 
of an acrostic and to indicate the name of the composer in the 
same way. Where each new letter of the acrostic begins is not 
indicated clearly in the original text, so that it is part of an 
editor’s task to reconstruct the poem. 

An impetus was given to the study of piyyutim by the 
discovery of a vast quantity of material in the Geniza of 
Cairo, but there are as yet few workers in the field. Mr. Zulay’s 
work is therefore a valuable contribution, and will serve as 
a guide to other workers. It will be obvious that his task has 
been one of great difficulty. Nevertheless, in one way and 
another he has done all that it is possible for an editor to do 
to facilitate the reading and interpretation of his text. His 
translation and notes will be of great service to students. 
That the text should sometimes baffle him will not surprise 
anyone who has attempted to read and interpret a piyyut 
manuscript. 

S63 , Maurice A. Cakkey. 


Three Arabic Treatises on Alchemy by Muhammad bin 
Umail (10th century a.b.). Edition of the Texts by 
M. Turab 'Ani, M.A. Excursus on the Writings and 
Date of Ibn Umail with Edition of the Latin Eendering 
of the Ma’ al-Waraqi by H. B. Stapleton, I.E.S., and 
M. Hidayat Husain, Shams al-‘Ulama’, Ph.D. Memoirs 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, VoL XII (1963), No. 1. 
12 X 9|, pp. 1-213. Calcutta. Ks. 9. 

Historians of science have long realized the necessity of 
a thorough study of medieval Muslim science to a proper 
comprehension of the development of scientific doctrine and 
practice. A full and detailed investigation of Arabic chemical 
treatises is particularly urgent, since it was in Islam that 
chemistry first took shape as definite science, and since its 
bodily transmission to Western Europe in the twelfth to 
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fifteenth centuries resulted in the persistence of Muslim 
chemical conceptions until comparatively recent times. It is^ 
indeed, possible to trace the germs of more than one modern 
chemical theory in the writings of Jabir ibn Hayyan, Al-Eazi, 
and other celebrated chemists of early Islam. 

We welcome, therefore, this important contribution to the 
subject made by Principal Stapleton and his collaborators. 
Mr. Stapleton has already made numerous and valuable 
investigations on Muslim chemistry, and we can give the 
present paper no higher praise than to say that it is worthy 
of its predecessors. The texts of the treatises, viz. Kitab al-Ma’ 
al-Waraqi wad-Ard an-Najmiyah, Eisalat ash-Shams ilaT- 
Hilal, and Al-Qasidat an-Nuniyah, have been carefully edited 
by Mr. Muhammad Turab 'All, and will provide a broad and 
solid basis for the study of Arabic alchemy of the tenth century 
A.B., when their author, Muhammad ibn Umail, probably 
flourished. 

Messrs. Stapleton and Hidayat Husain have added sections 
on Ibn UmaiFs writings and place in alchemical history, and 
give also an annotated text of the Latin version of the Ma^ 
al-Waraqi published in Zetzner’s Theatrum Chemicum, 1622, 
and ascribed to " Senior Zadith filius Hamuel i.e. A^- 
ShaiHi as-Sadiq ibn Umail. Professor Maqbul Ahmad is 
largely responsible for the very useful descriptive index of 
names of people, countries, places, and books mentioned in the 
Arabic and Latin texts. It is very much to be hoped that the 
authors will at no distant date provide us with a critically 
annotated English translation of the works here given in 
Arabic. By doing so they will considerably enhance the value 
of their already great service to the history not merely of 
chemistry but of Islamic thought. 

AA33. 


E. J. Holmyard. 
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1 . The Book op the Gkadual Sayings ( Anghttaranieaya) 

or More Niiiiibered Siittas. VoL II (The Book of the 
Fours). Translated by F. L. Woodward. 8| x 5|, 
pp. XX + 269. Vol. III. Translated by E. M. Hare. 
8f X 6, pp. xix + 333. With introductions by Mrs. Ehys 
Davids, D.Litt. Pali Text Society : Translation Series, 
Nos. 24, 1933, and 25, 1934. London : Oxford University 
Press. 10^. each. 

2. Paramattha - DiPANi : Iti - Vuttakatthakatha op 
DhammapalAcariya. Edited by M. M. Bose. Vol. I. 
Pali Text Society. 9 X 5|, pp. v + 180. London : 
Oxford University Press, 1934. 

The Pali Text Society’s translation of the first four Nikayas 
is nearing its close, and the two present volumes follow so 
closely in the steps of their predecessors that their virtues 
need little discussion. Mr. Hare’s portion will be found perhaps 
the more convenient for ordinary use by scholars, because of 
his frequent quotation of the commentary, but both parts 
have suffered somewhat from the authors’ lack of access to 
good libraries. It seems therefore a pity that, having to deal 
with a highly dogmatic work, they should not have been 
provided with a copy of the Abhidharmalcosa ; for Vasubandhu, 
at any rate as now translated, is easier to follow in his inter- 
pretation of technical terms than Buddhaghosa, and both 
volumes would have gained in precision and clearness of 
outline from a study of his treatise and the annotations 
thereon. 

The commentary on the Itivuttaha, like all that Dhammapala 
wrote, is scholarly and interesting ; attention may be 
particularly directed to his discussion of the term Tathagata, 
pp. 117 ff. The editing is good, but consultation of the work 
would be easier if references were given in the body of the 
commentary or at the top of the pages to the page-numbers 
of Windisch’s edition of the text. 

A. 165, 160, 161. 


E. H. Johnston. 
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Die Volker bes Antiken Orients. GescMclite der Ftilire- 
renden Volker, VoL III. Edited by Finke, Junker, and 
ScHNUEER, Die Agypter by Herman Junker, Die 
Babylonier, Assyrer, Perser iind Pboniker by Louis 
Delarorte. Freiburg: Herder and Co., 1933. 

This popular series of bistories does not permit scope for 
more th an tbe most meagre outline of the histories of the great 
nations of antiquity. The volume on Egypt and Western 
Asia is written by two scholars of eminent ability. JunlmFs 
History of Egypt is compressed into 174 pages and Delaporte’s 
history of the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assjnrians, Hittites, 
Persians, and Phoenicians occupies 170 pages. Of these two 
parts of the volume, I am here concerned with Delaporte’s 
section only. He has the advantage of writing the latest 
history of prehistoric Mesopotamia wherein he has been able 
to utilize the recent material from the excavations at Kish, 
Ur, Tello, Warka, and the unexpected revelations of the 
prehistoric discoveries in Assyria. He concludes that there was 
a pre-Sumerian culture in southern Mesopotamia, which 
(following other scholars he divides into highland (Iranian) 
and lowland cultures, and to these two cultures he assigns 
all the monochrome painted ware. The lowland culture he 
assigns to the prehistoric brachycephalic population of 
Subaru or northern Mesopotamia. It is a debatable question 
as to whether any so-called Subarian people and culture ever 
existed prior to the Sumerian, and to define the population as 
brachycephalic is also uncertain. In fact, the whole culture 
of prehistoric Sumerian culture in both north and south may 
well be Sumerian itself. Delaporte has stated the prevailing 
views on this subject. 

The history of the Sumerians, Babylonians, and Assyrians 
is then outlined and the author obviously knows his literature 
and sources thoroughly. So much material cannot be 

^ This book has few footnotes and authorities are rarely quoted. The 
style is dogmatic and no space is provided for any defence of the views 
taken on debatable subjects. 
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compressed into a small space without making dull reading, 
but the treatment is eminently scientific.^ 

There is a valuable sketch of the old Persian kingdom, 
Cyrus to Darius Kodamannos, pp. 296-317, and the volume 
ends with a chapter on the Phoenicians in which the author 
has made use of the discoveries at Byblos and Ugarit (Eas- 
shamra). Both parts of this volume would have been more 
useful if they had been provided with maps and more 
exhaustive literature. The indices are also reduced to the 
minimum. 

A. 138. S. LaKODON. 

Ai^cient Oriental Seals in the Collection oe Mr. Edwarb 
T. Newell. By Hans Henning von her Osten. Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, VoL 
XXII. 12 X 9|, pp. X + 204, pis. 41, figs. 28. Chicago : 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. 27s. 

The author publishes photographs of the impressions of 
695 seals assembled by Mr. Newell entirely by purchase. 
Some of them had been previously published. The volume 
contains an almost exhaustive bibliography on everything 
concerning Mesopotamian cylinder and roll seals. Chapter iii 
is a detailed study of the symbols, designs, animals, trees, 
clothing, flowers, buildings, boats, chariots, altars, pots, etc. 
In fact, the author has produced a trustworthy handbook for 
the subject of West Asiatic glyptography. This is an admirable 
scientific contribution and indispensable for the archgeologist. 
All known periods from prehistoxio Sumerian to the Persian 
periods are represented in the Newell collection. It is curious 
that seal No. 23 should have been overlooked by Assyxiologists 
since a drawing had already been given by Ward in his Seal 

^ I agree with the author in reading Imdiigud instead of the 
conventional Imgig, p. 196 ; the name of the Moon -god of Ur was surely 
never pronounced Enzu, hut Zu.en>Sin, p. 215. The rituals of the 
New Year ceremony, edited by Thureau-Dangin, are assigned to the 
Hammurabi period, p. 240. The Hurrites or Mitanni people of Subaru 
are said to be largely Indo-European, p. 243. Their language, closely 
connected with Elamitic, shows no trace of Indo-Germanic. 
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Cylinders of Western Asia, 80S. This is another example of 
a round Indus Valley press seal found many years ago in 
Mesopotamia and purchased by Ward. Ward’s copy was not 
accurate. In view of the great importance of all Indian seals 
found in Mesopotamia I give here a copy of the inscription 
from the photograph. 

The writing on the Indus Valley seals runs from right to 
left and in the discussion the signs are numbered from the 
right. 

Sign No. 1 seems to be a variant of No. 194 in my list, 
Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus Valley Civilization, ed. Sir John 
Marshall, vol. ii, p. 446. 

No. 2 is apparently a variant of 214 in my list and 6. R. 
Hunter, The Script of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa, p. 177, 
Table 69, No. 5. 

No. 3 is a homo sign and unknown to me. 

No. 4 is No. 187 of my list. 

No. 5 is new. 

The edition of the inscriptions, pp. 161-5, is extremely 
defective. 

Seal 95, from the Agade period, has the inscription 
Gimil44i As-dar-al-su arad-zu, not Su44i, p. 161. See Ungnad, 
Materialien, p. 34. As-dar-al-su ocQmi& RA,, 9, 34, Rev. ii, 15. 

No. 96, also from the Agade period, has an inscription 
completely misunderstood on p. 161. 

Col. i, 111 dingir-ra-na {— Awehili-su) sangi in-M. 

Col. ii, lii dingir-ra {= Awel4li) dupsarrum arad-lzu^ 
'' (Seal) of Awel-ili-su, the learned priest, (presented by) 
Awel-ili the scribe, his servant.’' 

No. 97 has simply KU-DAG, which is rendered in Sumerian, 
p, 161, by tuhul urdahhu. Here the sign DAG has been read 
as though it were the sign UR-minnahi gilwn, or UR criss- 
crossed, Weissbach, Miscet, pi. 10, i, 7 = Utnunu, but 
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33, 198, 306, lias KAL-minnahi gilimu = sitpum : 
Htnunu. urdahhu is aot the sign on this seal. I do not know 
the comhination 

No. 100 has a curious form of the sign B, Thureau- 
Dangin, REG. 451. Bead dumu4d ur-ur. 

No. 104 has a N.Pr. Lugal-Endii (NIJN-KI)- 2 Ji£Z = sar 
Efidu henu. The last sign is H, zid, not hu. The reading of 
KU = Unu is du-m, CT. 11, 31 A 9, restored by K. 11204, 1, 
hence Deimel, Lexicon^ p. 536, 32, where he takes KU-ha in 
this sense, is erroneous. For reading zid — henu, see N.Pr, 
^^^Egif-zid-dam (NIN - KU - dam), and mi-zid-ge-ni-dug 
(==Bml luhanni), PBS. x, No. 7, 50; cf. mi-zi-mu-ni-in- 
dtig == Mnis ukanni, RA. 11, 144, 14. 

No. 105 has the N.Pr. Na-ti^um, otherwise unknown to me. 
Cf. Na-di, Ungnad, Materialien, 69. 

No. 126. The god Nanna(r) is never written ^‘Ses, but 
always SeS-KI. The text is totally misunderstood. Read 
Dingir-ses-mu-gurus The god, my brother, is strong”, 
the second line has the N.Pr. TJtu-ni-sag The Sun-god is 
the chief (god) For ni-sag == reUu see CT. 12, 7 A 33 ; 11, 
39, Rm. 341, Obv. 10, and ni-sag = asaridu, QT. 12, 

7A35~-6. 

No. 131 is particularly important. The scene represents 
a mortal led by his god into the presence of a seated divinity. 
This seal cannot be later than the Dungi period as the scene 
proves (RA. 16, 63, and especially JRAS. 1919, 533-7, 
the processional scene ”). The inscription is Ig-mu-lum 
son of Ititi I gmulum is obscure and otherwise unknown. 

Ungnad, Matefialien, 58, enters the name Ih-muhlr-ra under 
hamdlu, but admits g and h More interesting is the name 
Ititi, obviously Semitic from the name of his son. This is the 
only example of the name beside its occurrence as the name 
of an early ruler of Ass}^:^, AltorieniaUsche Bibliothek, i, 

^ Briinnow, 10608, and Beimel, Lexicon^ p. 536, 1S8, are false ; read 
an-su ba-ni-in-bara = [ana iam^] usparir-ma ; see Bum. Gram.^ 191, 45 ,* 
Gray, JShamash, S. 166, Rot. 7. 
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p. 2. This again confirins the close connection between the 
rise of the city state Ashur and the Semites of Accad in the 
Dungi period. 

No. 136. Adalal has the title lit KU {REG. 468). This is 
.clearly for Iti gnn-ga = agru '' hireling Cf. KU [REG. 469), 
gu-un = agdm^ JRAS. 911, 1051, and in-ku-un . igur} 
he rented ”, Nies, ii, 83, 6. An agru must mean a higher 
position than a mere hireling ; for here he is owner of a fine 
seal and a witness, AJSL. 33, 234, 11 + 21; Genouillac, 
Inv. 9446, Rev. 11. 

No. 185, last sign is ^ nagar. 

No. 662, line 2, the sign is PAP on the photograph. The 
translation is She that completes all decrees ”, naphar parse. 
The author, who is not an Assyriologist, cannot be held 
•responsible for the serious errors in the transcriptions and 
translations of the texts on the seals. 

-4. 217 , S. Lancdon. 


The Chronology oe the Early Tamils. By K. N. Sivabaja 
P iLLAi. 10 X 5J, pp. xxiii +284. Madras: The Uni- 
versity of Madras, 1932. Rs. 5. 

The dating of early Tamil literature is a thorny problem. 
By a new line of approach Mr. Sivaraja Pillai has made an 
important advance towards its solution. He clears the air 
.at the outset by ruling out of consideration the so-called 
Epics {Gilappadikdram and Ma'i^imekalai), and the fantastic 
introduction to the Agappornl on which the traditional history 
of the Tamil Sangam has been based. Leaving aside also 
the '' ethical ” group of didactic poems, he examines the 
chronology of the two naturalistic ” anthologies, the 
EUuttokai and Pattuppdttu, which are unquestionably the 
earliest of the Sangam works. Out of these he selects four 
{Purandnuru^ Agandnum, Narrinai, and Kuruntokai), and, by 
careful correlation of the poets, kings, and chiefs associated 
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with these (with occasional help from the Patirrupattu and 
PattuppdUu), he reconstructs the history of the Chera, Chola 
and Pandiya Kingdoms for a period extending over teri 
generationSj from 50 B.c., he suggests, to a.d. 200. 

The Tamils take a just pride in their national classics, but 
outside a limited circle of specialists, there are few that can 
read them. Mr. Sivaraja Pillai’s conclusions have an 
important bearing on Mauryan, Andhra, and Sinhalese history 
to say nothmg of contacts with Imperial Rome. He state! 
his case with exemplary clarity, but the Tamil contribution to 
the cmlization of India is not likely to be fully appreciated 
until the whole of the Sangam literature has been critically 
edited m a language more widely known than Tamil, and, 
incidentally, the terrifying length of the royal names alleviated. 

826 , T. T 

_____ Jb . J . Richards. 

Selection.? esom the Peshwa’s Daftar. Edited by G. S 
Sardesai. X 6. Bombay: Government Central Press.' 
Nos. 34-40. 

req? Campaign (supplementary), pp. v + 169. 

1933. Rs. 2 as. 8 or 45 . 

S' ™ pp- ™ 

+ 179. 1934. Rs. 2 as. 11 or 4 s. 9d 

Ko. 36 : The n,sT Ma..™ Wi,,. pp._,iv+ 362. 1934 . 

Rs. t) as, 5 or 85 . 9d, 

Miscellaneous (Persian) Papers. Edited by Dr M 
Kazim. pp.i + 66. 1933. Annas 12 or 1 / 3 ^. 

The thiity-fourth number of this series adds little to the 
information in the sixteenth volume. It shows the premeditt 

o? both Sid Portuguese, and the rehance 

?nmbet 5 ft' “ 

be noted Zt Lf “^7 
be noted that little attempt seems to be made to arran^^e 

the letters according to subjects or even in chronolomcll 

order. The volumes ought to be of great interest to students 
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of Anglo-Indian Mstory, but on tbe wliole tbe contents are 
disappointing. The editor naturally takes the \dew that 
the English capture of Salsette in 1774 was unprovoked and 
unjustified. But, apart from the necessity of that area for 
the safe existence of Bombay, there was a probability, as 
these letters show, of the Portuguese seeking to recapture it, 
while the English had been promised its possession by 
Eaghoba who seemed at the time to have a fair title to succeed 
to the position of Peshwa. The Marathas, whose affairs were 
then in great confusion, did not fight well in this campaign, 
though Commodore Watson of the Bombay Marine, who is 
described as a General, was killed. The editor claims that 
the Marathas succeeded in damaging English trade by a 
blockade at Surat, but, though this was ordered, there is 
little to show that it was successful. The thirty-sixth number 
contains surprisingly poor accounts of the severe fighting 
in Guzerat and in the Deccan, and the convention of Vadgaon 
seems to be scarcely noticed. The straits to which the British 
were reduced by the Mysore War and the presence of the 
French fleet would not be gathered from these letters ; but 
the Marathas had their own difficulties, with the continued 
pretensions of Eaghoba and the internal conflict between 
the Peshwa and the Maratha chiefs. 

We are glad to see that a beginning has been made of 
the examination of the Persian documents in the Daftar. 
There are no fewer than 2,600 newsletters besides other 
papers, and the present selection, under the competent 
editorship of Dr. M. Nazim, is rather an indication of what 
may be expected than of great value in itself. The dates 
ascribed to the letters are in many cases conjectural, and 
it may be observed that the date (1785) allotted to letter 
No. 1964, which refers to Sir Eobert Barker’s army, must 
be wrong, as that officer had by that time left India. Probably 
it refers to the Eohilla campaign of 1775. 
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No. 37 : Karnatak Expeditions op Madhavrao I, pp. m. 

•+• 202. 1934. Rs. 3 or 5s. M. 

No. 38: Madhavrao Ballad and the Nizam, pp. viii 
+ 160. 1934. Rs. 2 as. 8 or 4s. 6d. 

No. 39 : Administrative Papers op Madhavrao I. pp. viii 
+ 178. 1934. Rs. 2 as. 11 or 4s. 9d, 

No. 40: Miscellaneous Papers op Peshwa Balaji Rao. 
pp. vii + 146. 1934. Rs. 2 as. 4 or 4s. M , 

The first three of these numbers give a considerable amount 
of information regarding the efforts of the young Peshwa 
Madhavrao to hold the Maratha Empire together after the 
disastrous defeat at the hands of the Abdali at Panipat in 
1761. In the north the Maratha supremacy was quickly 
re-established, nor was there much difficulty in dealing with 
the Nizam who was vulnerable at many points. In the south 
the Peshwa had a harder task in coping with the talents of 
Hyder Ali of Mysore, and he was handicapped by the want 
of capable and trustworthy generals. In fact the disunion 
and disloyalty among the Marathas was noticeable throughout 
this period, and it may be observed that the Brahman Jagir- 
dars of the south were far less loyal and obedient to the 
Peshwa of their own caste than the purely Maratha feudatories 
of the north, Sindhia, Holkar, and the Nagpur Bhonsle. It is 
interesting to observe the gallant stand made against Haidar 
by Murar Rao Ghorpade, the Morari Rao of Orme. No. 39 
indicates the administrative ability of the young Peshwa in 
civil matters, and the close control he exercised even over 
his great ministers Haripant Phadke and Nana Fadnavis. 
On the whole, the high encomium passed by Grant Duff on 
the Peshwa Madhavrao is fully justified by these extracts, 
and his early death marks the real beginning of the decline 
of the Maratha Empire. The contents of No. 40 refer to 
the reign of his father, Balaji Rao, and, while dealing with 
miscellaneous matters, contain some matters of interest ; for 
example, the steady protection afforded by the English to 
the Sidis of Janjira. 

A. 232 , 233 , 234 , 260 . 


P, R. Cadell. 
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Fall op the Mughal Empire. By Sir Jaduhath Sarkar, 
Vol. I 5 1739-1764 ; Vol. II, 1754-1771 ; 7 |' x 5, pp. xv 
, + 544 and xvi + 656. Calcutta : M. C. Sarkar & Sons, 
1932 and 1934. 8 s. M. per vol. 

Tke failure of the Mu^al government, with all its splendour 
and all its merits, to create a stable, united empire in India 
was clearly demonstrated in the time of its last powerful 
emperor, Aurangzeb, particularly in the latter half of Ms 
reign. The decay that then set in degenerated into rapid 
disintegration during the reigns of Ms impotent successors ; 
the outlying provinces broke away from the palsied imperial 
authority, and then the central government tottered under 
faineant emperors, who were httle more than puppets in the 
hands of intriguing or indolent wazlrs, while the country 
was overrun by Marathas, Euhelas, and Jats. The cHmax 
was reached in 1739, when Nadir Shah invaded the Panjab, 
and sacked DelM and other towns. The author, who has 
already given us an invaluable Mstory of the reign of 
Aurangzeb in five volumes and brought Irvine’s Later Mughals 
down to 1739, is now carrying on the story from that year till 
the conquest of Delhi by the British in 1803. Of the two 
volumes before us, the first deals with the 15 years ending 
with the deposition of Ahmad Shah in 1754, and the second 
carries the narrative down to 1771, when the exiled Shah 
‘Alam II was at last able to re-enter the Mu^al capital. 

In a series of chapters arranged on a two-fold basis, viz., 
according to ( 1 ) the provinces and areas concerned, and 
( 2 ) the leading actors on the stage for the time being, the 
author describes vividly the unending strife, devastation, 
rapine, and slaughter from which the greater part of Northern 
India suffered during the period. We see the Marathas 
extending their depredations right across the continent from 
sea to sea and up to, and beyond, the walls of Delhi in the 
north, until their power was irretrievably crushed at Panipat 
by another invader from without — ^Ahmad Shah ‘Abdali ; 
we see the last of the outlying provinces snapping their bonds 
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of allegiance ; we watch, the rapid rise to power under forceful 
leaders of Ruhela and other Af^an tribes and of the Jats of 
Bharatpur, and the growing military strength of the Sikh 
organization in the Panjab. It is a tale, almost bewildering 
in its complexity, of intrigue, strife, and horror that should 
serve as a warning of the results of the absence of strong 
central control. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar has the advantage of being familiar not 
only with Persian but also with the vernaculars in which 
the available records are written ; and he has used his gifts 
to the best advantage. The work bears evidence, throughout, 
of close and judicial scrutiny of the original sources, many 
of which he has tapped for the first time. Wide research, 
careful treatment, and impartiality of judgment combine to 
make a reliable record of great value to all students of Indian 
history. 

885, A. 352. 0 . E. A. W. OlDHAM. 


OBITUARY NOTICES 

Herbert Allen Giles 
8 December, 1845—13 February, 1935. 

''Now Dr. Giles is the fanatical tjrpe and therefore he 
has made more progress than you in Chinese/’ wrote 
a candid Chinese critic to a distinguished British friend — 
'' But his fanaticism, always furiously taking sides no matter 
right or wrong, makes him a person ” — but there is no need 
to finish the sentence. We have the two memorable facts, 

he made more progress in Chinese,” and he was '' always 
furiously taking sides He was, indeed, a ruthless con- 
troversialist. But those who knew him personally will rather 
remember his easy brilliant talk, the sense of leisure with 
hard work which pervaded his punctual, ordered home, and 
the great courtesy and kindness and generous hospitality 
with which they were always received. Nor was he in Chinese, 
or even in religious, matters nearly so intractable, contro- 
versial, or difficult to persuade as has sometimes been 
supposed. 

^‘He made more progress in Chinese.” After twenty-six years 
in China, and four at Aberdeen, he spent the remaining thirty- 
seven years of his life as Professor of Chinese at Cambridge 
(actually resigning in December, 1932), and his interests for 
those nearly seventy years were for the most part centred in 
the Chinese language and literature, which he read himself, 
and then made known to others by the stream of his publica- 
tions which flowed for just about a cycle. His first book, 
however, was not Chinese, but a double version of Longmus 
on the Sublime, which he made in Formosa, 1869, for his 
father’s " Keys to the Classics ”. And a certain familiarity 
with the Greek and Latin classics followed him through life. 

In Chinese he showed at first some interest in dialects, 
but later would almost boast that he knew nothing but 
JEAS. JULY 1935. 37 
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Mandarin and the language of books. His powers and 
inclinations led him on the whole away from antiquarian 
or linguistic research to a practical knowledge of the language, 
a practical delight in the literature, and an unerring instinct 
for what would interest the public and be practically useful 
to students. Yet one of his most elaborate efforts, The 
Renmins of Lao-tzu, is not only his most famous controversial 
writing, but has established his claim to have been by intuition 
full thirty years in front of his times. And again, his Chuang 
tzu ; Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer, published at 
the same brilliant epoch, is no popular student’s book, but 
will last, probably, as long as any of his work, and has 
attracted serious attention far outside the limits of sinology. 
Yet it is characteristic that the promised supplement with 
notes and Chinese characters never appeared. But where 
he was supreme was in his power to seize the opportunity of 
supplying felt wants which had been supplied inadequately, 
if at all, by his predecessors or contemporaries. To this 
we owe Chinese without a Teacher, A Glossary of Reference, 
The San Tzu Ching (superseding Eitel and others), The 
Chinese-English Dictionary (based on and superseding 
Williams), The Biographical Dictionary (based on, but far 
exceeding, Mayers’s Manitai!), while of Chinese Literature, 

Strange Stories, md. Chinese Pictorial Art were more purely 
pioneer adventures into the unknown. But perhaps,” 
writes one who knew him very intimately, and is well qualified 
to appreciate his work, his chief title to fame was as a 
translator. Like all of us, of course, he made mistakes, but 
he had an almost uncanny intuition for the real meaning 
of difficult sentences, and a remarkable aptitude for rendering 
them into good and readable English.” He had also a 
pleasant gift for writing English verse, which he used not 
only in the translation of Chinese verse, but also for frequent 
contributions to The Times, The Observer, and other papers. 

The French Academy, the Chinese Government, Oxford, 
and Aberdeen, and the Royal Asiatic Society, all bestowed 
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their honours upon him; but his time at Cambridge must 
have been rather a disappointment to him. He had few 
pupils, and from the University he received very little 
encouragement or recognition. 

By his death the most prominent figure among British 
sinologists has been removed. 

■ A. C. Moule. ■ 


Eleanor Henrietta Hull 

Many members of the Society will have heard with regret 
of the death of Miss Eleanor Hull, which took place on 
13th January, at her home in Wimbledon. An obituary 
notice in Tke Times of 14th January was followed on the 
16th by an appreciation on the part of Dr. Flower, then 
Chairman of Council of the Irish Texts Society, whereof 
Miss Hull had been the foundress (1899) and was honorary 
secretary. Her enthusiastic and scholarly studies of old 
Irish literature and folk-lore constitute her chief work ; but 
during a comparatively short period (November, 1918, to 
July, 1920) she served the Eoyal Asiatic Society in the 
capacity of secretary, her keen interest in all matters, her 
understanding of literary questions and her frank and 
engaging personality rendering her generally acceptable. 

The chief transactions in which she was occupied on behalf 
of the Society were the adjustments connected with the 
removal from Albemarle Street to the new house, and the 
absorption of the interests and personnel of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. But she also participated enthusiastic- 
ally in the arrangements for the numerously attended Session 
held jointly with the Society Asiatique de Paris, the American 
Oriental Society and the Scuola Orientale of the University 
of Eome in September, 1919. At the Second Session, held in 
Paris during the July of the following year, she was present 
on behalf of the Society. Her retirement from the secretary- 
ship was for the sake of her own studies. 
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Miss Hull was daughter of Professor Edward Hull, F.E.S., 
and was educated at Alexandra College and the Eoyal College 
of Science, Dublin. Celtic she studied under Pedersen, 
Kuno Meyer, and Professor Flower, whose teaching was 
fruitful in the long series of publications whereof she was 
author, or with which she was connected. She was also 
President of the Irish Literary Society of London and a 
member of the Council of the Folk-lore Society. At the 
time of her death she was within two days of her seventy-fifth 
birthday. 

F. W. Thomas. 


Professor Zoltan Gombocz 

ea: 

the middle of a Faculty meeting on 2nd May last, has deprived 
Finno-Ugrian philology of one of its two altnieister. By a sad 
coincidence, the death of the other, Professor E. H. Setala 
of Helsinki, also took place this spring and the subject has 
thus suffered a double loss in one year. 

Zoltan Gombocz started his career at a time when the 
scientific study of Hungarian was still in its infancy. In the 
Umversity of Budapest he worked under the great Zsigmond 
Simonyi who did so much essential pioneer work, not only 
m the specially Hungarian field, but also in the application 
of the scientific junggramniatischid.Qas, of the time to the new 
subject. At the age of 21 Gombocz produced an important 
methodological study on the “ Principles of present-day 
Philology”. Later he made more direct contact with the 
junggramrmtilcer. In Germany he worked with Hermann Paul 
and Wilhelm Wundt and acquired at this early date that 
admiration for a rigid method which has always distinguished 
his work. He also worked in Paris and Helsinki, meeting in 
the latter place the great Finnish philologists of the time and 
acqmrmg the practical mastery of spoken Finnish which is so 


The death of Professor Zoltan Gombocz at the comparatively 
Rgc of 58, Avhich took place with tragic suddenness in 
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difficult for all Finno-Ugrian philologists whether they already 
speak a related Finno-Ugrian language or not. 

After being Professor of Finno-Ugrian philology at 
Kolozsvar and Szeged, Gombocz came to Budapest to occupy 
the chair of this subject ; later he became Director of the 
famous Eotvos-CoIIege where, in addition to continuing 
uninterruptedly his research- work, he showed his ability in 
another direction — as a practical organizer. 

Gombocz' chief work was on Finno-Ugrian philology. 
In this field he is distinguished from all others by having 
been the first to make a scientific attack on the major problem 
afforded by the extraordinarily difficult reconstruction of the 
vowel-system and vowel-ablaut of Primitive Finno-Ugrian. 
Up to the time of Gombocz this problem had been regarded 
as insoluble, but he has gone a long way towards solving 
it. He and Setffia (who was responsible for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Primitive Finno-Ugrian consonant-system and 
consonant-ablaut) have thus together laid the foundations 
of Finno-Ugrian phonology. In Hungary Gombocz’ best- 
known work is undoubtedly his Outline of a Historical 
Hungarian Grammar. This is divided into five parts : Method- 
ology, Phonology, Morphology, Syntax and Semantics. 
It is an important work for many reasons, admirable for its 
clarity of method and accuracy and, while the fact that it 
embodies many of Gombocz’ new conclusions renders it 
indispensable to the research- worker in the difficult field of 
Hungarian philology, it can nevertheless be used with ad- 
vantage by students of all grades, even the most elementary. 
The '' Semantics ” deserves special mention ; it is the only 
book on the subject in any language which is extremely 
rigid in method and at the same time suitable for elementary 
students. I should much like to see a translation into English 
(with English examples substituted for Hungarian ones) 
which could be used by philological students in English uni- 
versities. The great etymological dictionary of the Hungarian 
of all periods by Gombocz and Dr. Janos Melich which is 
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still appeariBg is of the highest importance. It is the first 
scientific etymological dictionary of a Finno-Ugrian language 
in print ; although highly cautious, it contains a wealth of 
new etymologies, and, further, full references to the extensive 
and scattered literature of the subject. 

Gonibocz specialized also in another field ; he was a great 
turkologist. Of his purely Turkish studies I do not feel com- 
petent to write, but I must mention one book bearing on the 
two subjects — hm Turldsh Loan-words in Hungarian. This 
is the standard work on the subject, outstanding for its com- 
pleteness and for the important conclusions as to pre- 
Hungarian phonology. Summarizing, it may be said that 
Gombocz’ work was remarkable for a rigid application of the 
scientific method to a subject which had not hitherto known it. 

In conclusion I must add that Professor Gombocz was a 
remarkable practical linguist, that he was a member of many 
learned institutions at home and abroad, that he possessed 
the rare ability to instil his ideas into students worthy to 
continue his work and that he was extremely popular with 
both staff and students at Budapest. For myself, I will 
merely say that I shall always remember him for his kindness 
and hospitality, some years ago, to one beginning a difficult 
subject ma the medium of a foreign and difficult language, 
and for his continued guidance since that date, 

Alan S, C. Ross. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
9th May, 1935 

Professor D. S. Margolioutli, M.A., D.Litt., Presi- 

dent, in the chair. 

The proceedings commenced with the reading and con- 
firmation of the Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting 
of 10th May, 1934. 

We deeply regret to announce the irreparable loss which 
has been sustained by Oriental scholarship in general, and 
this Society in particular, by the deaths of the undermentioned 
Members during the year : — 

Sir Ernest Wallis Budge. Dr. Berthold Laufer. 

Professor Basil Hall Chamber- Dr. T. G. Pinches. 

lain. Dr. James William Thirtle. 

Kai Bahadur Dr. Hiralal. Dr. 0. G. von Wesendonk. 

Their scholarship is known throughout the world of Oriental 
literature and is lost, to the detriment of posterity. 

The Society has also lost, by death, a very valued counsellor 
and guide, Mr. Alexander Hayman Wilson, our trusted 
Hon. Solicitor. A kindly and skilled pilot amid the intricacies 
of the Law. His good natured and ever-ready directions were 
a priceless asset in all legal matters. He had been Hon. 
Solicitor since 1886 and was the grandson of Horace Hayman 
Wilson, the Sanskritist, whose portrait looks down upon us 
even to-day. His firm, Messrs. T. L. Wilson & Co., has most 
generously offered to continue its valuable assistance as 
Hon. Solicitors,' in his memory, an offer which your 
Council was indeed gratified to accept in your name. 

The Council further regrets to draw attention to the death 
of the following Members : — 

Mr. Satis C. C. Chowdhury. Khan Bahadur S. H. Khan. 
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Tlie following Members have resigned :■ 


Mr. S. Srinivasa Aiyar. 

Mr. B. L. Bliargava. 

Mr. I H. BurkilL ■ 

Mr. 1. S. Chemjong. 

Mr. K. E. Gupta. 

Miss D. E. Harvey. 

'Mrs. M. A. Holmes. 

Mr. J. H. Hutton. 

Eao Br, Sirdar M. V. Kibe. 
Mr. C. A. Lawrie. 

Mr. E. L. McCulloch. 


Mr. A. C. Master. 

Dr. Eushton Parker. 
Captain Sir H. E. Poynter. 
Professor H. G. Eawlinson. 
Dr. F. Braine Eockstro. 

Mr. Amar Sen. 

Mr. H. Lee Shuttleworth. 
Mr. S. G. Vesey-FitzGerald. 
Mr. K. Viswanathan. 

Mr. G. L. Watson. 

Mr. C. P. T. Winckworth. 


The following have taken up their election 
As Resident Members 

Mr. G, FitzGerald-Lee. Mr. J. K. Eideout. 

Sir Herbert Goffe. Mr. A. Silcock. 

Mr. S. Hillelson. Mr. F. St. G. Spendlove. 

Mr. E. D. A. Puckle. 

As Non-Resident Members 


Mr. J. Abbott, 

Mr. S. A. Ahmedali. 

Mr. M, I. E. S. M. Bangalore- 
vala. 

Mr. T. C. Bernard. 

Eev. B, S. Bonsall. 

Baron Peter A. Boodberg. 

Mr, B. G. Carpani. 

Eev. E. F. Chambers. 

Mr. Elmer H. Cutts. 

Dr. Chung-Mien ChTn. 

Mr. S. 0, Daniel. 

Mr. H. J. Evans. 

Dr. J. Finkel. 

Professor E. Gottheil. 

Mr. A. Gugushvili. 

Mr. O. P. Gupta. 

Mr. Y, A. D. Hamdani. 


H.E. A. A. Hekmat. 

Professor F. Howland. 

Eev. E. E. Hughes. 

Shaikh Baqar Husain. 

Eev. T. Christie Innes. 

Mr. K. L. Jain. 

Sayed M. W. H. Jeelani. 

Mr. S. N. Joshi. 

Professor N. H. von Koerber. 
Mr. H. Kurdian. 

Professor E. K. Mathur. 

Mr. G.'A. Naidu. 

‘‘ Lt.-Col.’’ H. V. Eohu (Salva- 
tion Army). 

Miss M. Eowlatt. 

Eev. Professor H. H. Eowley. 
Dr. Professor Eenato Salerno. 
Mr, an, Shaikh. 
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Mr, H. 0, Shastri. 
Miss J. D. Storey. 
Captain S. E. Tidy, 
Mr. S. V. Tirtha. 


Mr. S. R. Tiwari. 

Dr. K. H. Uttley. 

Dr. J. R. Ware. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop W. C. White. 


Miss E. Beck. 

Mr. R. Byron. 

Mr, S. H. Gokhale. 
Miss R. Clay. 

Mr. A. G. Cook. 


As Library Associates 

Mrs. W. P. Ker. 
Miss B. H. Parker. 
Mr. H. D. Sankalia. 
Miss D. Varley. 


As Student Associate 

Mr. J. W. Layard. 

As Non-Resident Compounders 
Professor M. A. Canney. Mr. 0. R. Gurney. 

The hearty sympathy of the whole Society is accorded 
to Sir James Stewart Lockhart on account of the grievous 
ill-health from which he is suffering and which has caused 
him to give up his labours upon the Council as our Hon. 
Secretary and as our representative on the Governing Board 
of the School of Oriental Studies. He has held the former 
office since 1928 and the Society is infinitely indebted to him 
for his guidance and aid. We hope that we may count upon 
them for many a long year still. 

May we offer our homage and welcome to the Sovereigns 
of Egypt and Siam who have so graciously accepted the 
Foreign Extraordinary Membership of the Society. It may 
be of interest to know that amongst the Honorary Members 
of the Society in bygone years were numbered Their Majesties 
the Kings of Siam from 1860 for some years and His Highness 
the Pasha of Egypt from 1834 for many years. 

In the place of the late Dr. Serge d'OIdenburg, of Leningrad, 
the Council elected Professor Moritz Winternitz, of Prague, 
as Honorary Member. 

Under the terms of Rule 25a 55 persons ceased to be 
Members of the Society owing to the non-payment of their 
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annuai subscriptions. In the year before their number was 
35. The total number of Members is now 739, being a decrease 
of 19. The number of subscribing libraries is 267 or eight 
less than in 1933. The stormy condition of world economic 
affairs has produced a very serious effect upon our membership 
during the last five years but it seems as though the clouds 
were slowly being dissipated at last. It is very gratifying 
to notice the number of Oriental scholars from Europe and 
America who have become members during the past year. 
They may be assured of a very hearty welcome from the 
Society in general and the Council in particular. 

As foreshadowed in the last Annual Keport and resulting 
from a suggestion made at the previous Anniversary Meeting, 
a number of members in various parts of the world have, 
very generously, undertaken the task of bringing our activities 
before the notice of their neighbours. Papers and information 
in connection with the aims and work of the Society are 
sent to them at certain intervals, and they have allowed 
the designation of '' local representative ’’ to be shown against 
their names in the List of Members, so that they may be 
more easily recognized as such. They have merited the 
gratitude of the Council for their helpful services. 

The Leasehold Redemption Fund was augmented from 
£329 17,s. 6<^. worth of 3| per cent War Loan last year, to 
£370 14-5. M. on 31st December, 1934. 

In the interests of economy it has been decided by the 
Council that the size of the Journal should be further reduced 
from 900 to 800 pages. This is hoped to be but a temporary 
measure. More particularly as the amount of matter submitted 
for publication can seldom have been so high. 

Happily we have let the empty room upstairs and rearranged 
some of the other tenancies on a long-term basis, so that all 
our accommodation is now satisfactorily taken up. 

The sternest efforts have been made by the Council to 
reduce all expenditure to a minimum. Hardly anything has 
been spent in the Library upon new purchases or even on 
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the binding of books, which is so badly needed. It was felt 
that we must wait till we can better afford this expenditure, 
though the latter operation especially is frankly realized to 
be a necessity. From the buffets of fortune which we have 
received let us turn to an account of our own performances. 

Upon the happy occasion of the Silver Jubilee of His Majesty 
The King, your Council has presented to His Majesty, through 
the Home Secretary, a congratulatory address from the 
members of the Society, as a humble offering of their loyalty 
and affection to his Eoyal Person, their profound gratitude 
for the consistent encouragement accorded to the Society 
by our noble Patron and his royal predecessors, and to assure 
him of our ardent wishes for the prolongation of his beneficent 
reign. 

We have held celebrations in honour of two great names 
connected with the East : one of them, Firdausi, the world- 
famed Persian poet whose name will always be coupled 
with his greatest work, Shahnamah or The Story of the 
Kings of Persia and whose millenary fell due in 1935, It 
was celebrated in many parts of the world. The other, 
Alexander Csoma de Koros, the Hungarian explorer and 
Tibetan scholar, who produced such wonderful linguistic 
results for that country in India, at the price of his bodily 
health and well-being and finally at the cost of his life. His 
self-inflicted privations in the cause of scholarsMp form an 
epic of almost incredible self-denial. The 160th anniversary 
of his birth took place this year. 

On the occasion of Firdausi’s millenary, a lecture on 
'' Firdausi : the Poet and his Work ”, was given by Professor 
E. A. Nicholson at the hall of the Eoyal Geographical Society, 
by the kind permission of the President and Coimcil of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society. His Excellency the Persian 
Minister spoke afterwards of the satisfaction given to the 
Persian people by the celebrations and voiced the gratification 
of His Majesty the Shah. 

Shortly afterwards an At Home ” was given at the rooms 
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described, and hereby certify the said Abstract to be true and correct. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor, 
f 0. WARDROP, Auditor for the Council. 

Countersigned ^ SEDDON, Auditor for the Society. 

1st April, 1935. 
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427 

1 

0 

Sales (net) . 

43 

14 

2 

Dividends . 

201 

13 

10 

Income Tax recovered 




FOR THE Year ended 




5th April, 1933 

86 

17 

10 


£709 6 10 


10% Commission on 1933 

Sales 

3 

3 

8 

Printing 500 Vol. XI . 

54 

8 

3 

Printing 500 and Bind- 
ing 100 Vol. XII 

73 

18 

9 

Printing and Binding 

500 VOL. XV . 

109 

9 

0 

School of Oriental 
Studies — B ursary 

23 

2 

0 

School of Oriental 
Studies— S cholarship . 

150 

0 

0 

Balance, Cash at Bank 

ON Current Account 

295 

5 

2 


£709 6 10 


Investments 

£1,005 14«. 7d. New South Wales 4 per cent Inscribed Stock 1942-62. 

£1,015 16s. 3d. South Australian Government 4 per cent Inscribed Stock 1940-60. 
£1,010 Bengal-Nagpur Eailway 4 per cent Debenture Stock. 

£1,143 6s. 3d. India 3^ per cent Inscribed Stock. 

£700 Conversion Loan 3| per cent. 

£45 East India Railway Co. Annuity Class ** B 
£263 18s. 4d. 3A per cent War Loan. 


I have examined the above Abstracts of Receipts and Payments with the books and vouchers of 
the Society and have verified the Investments therein described, and I certify the said Abstracts to be 
true and correct. 




Countersigned | 


N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor, 

O. WARDROP, Auditor for the CouncU. 
a N. SEDDON, Audilor for the Society. 


1st Aprils 1935. 
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of the Society, to meet H.E. the Persian Minister, at which 
he read out a telegram of thanks from H.H. Foroughi Khan, 

the Prime Minister in Teheran. The text is as follows ; 

, : “ The news of the London celebrations of the Firdausi 

millenary have been received with gratefulness. Please con- 
: ; vey the sincere thanks of the Imperial Government and the 

Society for the Preser\>’ation of Historical Monuments to all 
the personages and honourable societies which have so kindly 
participated in the said celebrations. — Foroughi.” 

A short account of the celebrations will be found in JR AS., 

1935, part 1, pp. 239-241. 

The commemoration of Korosi Csoma was observed with 
a lecture by Sir Denison Ross upon his life and work in founding 
Tibetan Study in India, and an article in the Journal of 

1936, pp. 233-7, by Dr. Joseph de Somogyi, of Budapest, 
his fellow countryman. Similar commemorations were, of 
course, held in Hungary and elsewhere. 

Lectures.— Ta% following lectures were delivered during 
the session under review ; almost all of them were illustrated 
by lantern slides. 



“Eighteen Months in N.E. Malaya,” by Mile Jeanne 
Cuisinier. 

“The Quarrel of Ancient and Modern in Arabic Poetry,” 
by Professor H. A. R. Gibb. 

“Firdausi: the Poet and his Work,” by Professor R. A. 
Nicholson. 

“ Luristan,” The Burton Memorial Lecture, by Miss Freva 
Stark. 

“ The Maria and other Gonds of Bastar State,” by Mr. W. V. 
Grigson. 

The History of Kish from the Earliest Times to the 
Middle Ages,” by Professor S. H. Langdon. 

“ Bedouin Life in Arabia To-day,” by Mr. Carl R. Raswan. 
“Alexander Csoma de Koros,” by Sir E. Denison Ross. 

“ Finno-Ugrian Philology,” by Mr. Alan S. C. Ross. 
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The Joseph [Narrative in the light of Egyptian Monu- 
ments/' by Dr. A. S. Yahuda. 

'' Buddhist Sculpture in Siam/' by Mr. Eeginald S. le May. 

'' Bull Worship in Ancient Egypt/' by Mr. H. W. Fairman. 

Two lectures which had been arranged for, were unhappily 
cancelled owing to the sudden indisposition of the lecturers. 

'' Ordos Bronzes," by Professor W. Perceval Yetts. 

'' The Near East before 2000 b.c,," by Sir Flinders Petrie. 

We are indebted to Professor H. A. E. Gibb for so ably 
taking the place of the latter lecturer at twenty-four hours 
notice. 

Announcements have been sent to booksellers all over the 
world drawing their attention to the publications and activities 
of the Society. The terms of membership have been adequately 
explained together with their profitable role of agency for 
membership. These announcements are circulated regularly. 

Last year a Special General Meeting gave powers to the 
Council, under the new Eule 18 h to reduce, at its discretion, 
the annual subscription of membership in the case of Eesident 
Members who are Ministers of Eeligion, officials at a museum 
or library, or in the case of persons who are engaged in teaching 
any of the subjects within the Society's scope. So far, this 
rule has been made use of in one case only. Other alterations 
sanctioned at the same time have been much more profitable. 
Eule 16a admits Library and Student Associates under certain 
specified conditions. Ten new candidates have taken up 
their Membership under this clause. This influx merits the 
thanks of the Society to Professor Yetts and Mr. Sidney 
Smith, who have done much to bring it to the notice of 
their own students. 

The change made in the Society's Public School Essay 
Prize has proved most successful. Its name has been altered 
to The Eoyal Asiatic Society's Annual Universities Prize Essay 
Competition and its form designed to attract those university 
students who are interested in Indian affairs. Under the old 
scheme no essays were received for some years, showing how 
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little concern for such matters is roused in the bosoms of 
young scholars till they come to man’s estate. During the 
last two years, the essay examiners have been so much 
gratified by the excellence of the matter submitted that the 
Council has, upon their urgent recommendation, granted a 
second prize to mark its appreciation of the efforts made 
by the writers. As regards the last competition, moreover, 
the report of the examiners contained the following -words : 
'' We desire to place on record how greatly we were impressed 
by the high level of excellence shown by all the competitors, 
and to add that the work of four of them required very 
careful consideration before afinal decision could be arrived at.” 

The winner was Miss Dorothy Anne Louise Stede, of Girton 
College, Cambridge. The second prize was awarded to 
Mr. George Edward Holderness, of Keble College, Oxford. 
The subject was The Importance of the Physical Features 
of India for the Understanding of her History ”. The subject 
for the next essiiy will be The Causes of the Decay of the 
Mogul Empire ”. 

The Burton Memorial Lecture was delivered before the 
Society on 25th October last, and the Burton Memorial Medal 
was presented to Miss Ereya Stark. The title of her lecture 
was “ Luristan ” and Miss Stark told of her explorations and 
adventures in that country. The presentation was made by 
Lord Lloyd, who said that the part of the lecture which had 
most vividly appealed to his imagination was her description 
of the endless line of the road leading across an empty land : 
leading not only from the Caspian to the Indian Ocean and 
from the Mediterranean to the Pacific, but from prehistory 
to modern times and from one civilization to another. It speaks 
volumes for the Government of H.I.M. Reza Shah Pahlavi that 
a gently nurtured lady should already be able to travel 
unhindered across the wilds of Persia. 

The Society’s Triennial Gold Medal has been awarded this 
year, in accordance with the terms of the Declaration of Trust, 
to Sir Edward Denison Ross, our Director, in recognition of 
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his distinguislied services in Oriental research The pre- 
sentation was made by His Excellency the Iranian Minister. 

The following new volumes of original work have been 
published or accepted for publication by the Society during 
the past year. 

Prize Publication Fund. 

Women in the Aiyam al-Arab, by Dr. I. Lichtenstadter. 
James G. Forlong Fund. 

Dialogues in the Eastern Turld Dialect on Subjects of Interest 
to Travellers, by R. 0. Wingate and E. Denison Ross. 

Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese, by S. Yoshitake. 

An Introduction to Colloquial Bengali, by W. Sutton Page. 

Balti Grammar, by A. E. C. Read. 

Other volumes are in the press. 

The printing of the Catalogue is in hand, but is taking 
longer than was anticipated. The Councillors who are so 
kindly giving their time to the voluntary scrutiny of cards 
and proofs, are themselves busy men. The thanks of the 
Society are due to them for their help, especially to Mr. Ellis 
and Dr. Randle. 

The thanks of the Society are also due to Mr. G. A. Yates 
for ready and valuable help to the Editor of the Journal. 

It is satisfactory to know that the number of students 
making use of the Library is meanwhile increasing steadily. 
This year the visits paid to the Library numbered 730, as 
against 609 the year before and 535 in 1932, There should 
be a speedier increase when the Catalogue is available. The 
number of books lent out, however, was 613, a figure slightly 
lower than that for 1933. In addition to the above, 89 books 
were lent to afliliated members through the National Central 
Library and 24 were borrowed for our Members from affiliated 
libraries. 

Four important manuscripts have been lent to universities 
for the use of certain scholars : two to Lahore, and one each 
to Berlin and Utrecht. Of these three have been used and 
returned. 
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A photostat copy of another MS. has been made for students 
at the Calcutta University ; a second for Leningrad is being 
arranged for. Mutual exchange of Journals with other Societies, 
Universities or Institutions, has been authorized by your 
Council in four more cases during the year. The Academy of 
Sciences of Leningrad has reopened the publication of the 
Bibliotheca Bucldhica which has been in abeyance for some 
years. The next volume is eagerly awaited by scholars. 

While Mr. Waley was lookmg through the Chinese Library, 
he discovered a very rare book, No. 313, Huang K'an Lun 
Yu I Su, He reports on it as follows : — 

'' This is the famous subcommentary of Huang K'an, who 
died A.B. 545, on the Ltm Yu CM Gheh, It was lost in China 
(during the eleventh century or later), and was regarded as 
irrecoverable. Much later it was recovered in Japan. The 
date of the recovery has never been stated in European works ; 
but Chavannes gives the date of the Japanese republication 
as 1850. 

('From a MS. note in the present copy (signed by Titsingh) 
we learn that the book was discovered in 1720. Chavannes 
gives the name of the discoverer in a confused and inaccurate 
form. From the Colophon of 313 we learn that it was Nemo to 
HacHyemon Hakushu. 

" The book was published in 1750 by Okumura Kihei and 

others at Tokyo.”..-,: ., ■; 

( The thanks :ofdhe:Society:are':teefbre.:d Waley . 

for bringing this valuable information to our notice. 

The late Dr. T. G. Pinches made a bequest to the Society 
consisting of 500 of his Assyriological and Babylonian 
lantern slides. He specially wished that the Society would 
hold them for the use of hona fide students or lecturers 
on these subjects, or institutions such as the Victoria 
Institute. 

They are to be lent on request at the discretion of the 
Council, in order to assist in promoting an interest in Assyrio- 
logical and Babylonian studies. 
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Ttie slides liave been catalogued by Professor S. H. Langdon, 
to wbom tbe thanks of the Society are therefore due. 

A very generous offer was made by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, 
a Member in Calcutta, to endow the grant of a gold medal 
for the best monograph on Buddhism, Jainism or the History 
or Geography of Ancient India in annual competition open 
to the world. After very careful consideration your Council 
reluctantly explained the vast amount of labour which would 
be imposed upon it, in receiving, correcting and adjudicating 
upon the essays involved, which might amount to hundreds 
in the year. As an alternative. Dr. Law was invited to 
found and endow a “Law’’ series of ‘books or papers to be 
published under the segis of the Society and dealing with the 
subjects enumerated, an offer which would be gratefully 
accepted. This suggestion is now being considered by our 
generous and public-spirited member. 

As was foretold in the Annual Report there has been a 
considerable drain on the Society’s resources during the year 
in connection with certain repairs and renewals which had 
become imperative and could no longer be delayed. The 
stability of the main staircase from the hall to the lecture 
room was failing, two large combined chimney stacks on 
the roof were found to be so considerably out of plumb as 
to be in danger of falling, and the electric light and bell 
installations of the house were showing the deterioration of 
time. The consideration of these sources of heavy expenditure 
became insistent and the repairs could no longer be deferred. 
They have all been efficiently and satisfactorily dealt with, 
but have left their mark on the balances at the disposal of 
the Hon. Treasurer. 

The congratulations of the Society are due to Professor C. G. 
Seligman, upon whom the title of Emeritus Professor of 
Ethnology w^as conferred by the University of London when 
he retired from the staff in July. 

By the Rules of the Society, certain changes automatically 
take place each year in the constitution of the Council of 
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MaHagenient. One of the Vice-Presidents and four Ordinary 
Members retire and are not eligible for re-election in tlie same 
'capacity. 

This year your Council recommends for the next session 
that the new Vice-President, under Kule 30, be Dr. C. Otto 
Blagden, and that, under Eule 32, E. E. Enthoven, Esq., 
Professor S. H. Langdon, E. S. Le May, Esq., Dr. A. S. Tritton 
and Professor R. L. Turner should take the place of the retiring 
Ordinary Members. Also that Sir Oliver Wardrop, who took 
the place of Sir Edward Gait on retirement, under Eule 28, 
be confirmed in his position. In addition to the above they 
recommend that C. E. A. W. Oldham, Esq., should take 
the place of Sir James Stewart Lockhart as Hon. Secretary, 
while the vacancy thus caused in the number of Ordinary 
Members, be filled by the Rev. Professor A. Guillaume. 

The two other undermentioned Honorary Officers are 
recommended for re-election under Rule 31 : Mr. Ellis as 
Hon. Librarian and Mr. Perowne as Hon. Treasurer. Your 
Council has further chosen Sir Edward Maclagan to represent 
the Society on the Governing Board of the School of Oriental 
Studies in place of Sir J. Stewart Lockhart. 

The annual accounts for the year 1934 have been audited 
professionally by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co. They 
were then examined by a board of auditors, which included 
Sir Nicholas Waterhouse and two honorary auditors whom 
you elect annually, one to represent the Council and one 
to represent the Members, They held their audit meeting 
on 20th March, 1935, and reported that the accounts were 
kept in a satisfactory manner. 

Under Rule 81 the Auditors retire but are eligible for 
re-election. Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., the pro- 
fessional auditors, being eligible, kindly offer themselves for 
re-election. 

The Chairman : I will now call upon the Honorary Treasurer 
to make his annual statement explaining the accounts of the 
Society for the past year. 
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Mr. Perowne, the Hon. Treasurer, said 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, last year was a 
gloomy one for our accounts, there being a deficiency of 
receipts against payments of £530 125. 6^?., as you will 
see on referring to the accounts in front of you. Our total 
receipts are £2,661 125. 2d. only, as against £3,192 45. M. 
payments. Moreover, out of our receipts some £50 has to be 
credited to capital as representing compounded subscriptions. 

This means in fact that the available income was 
£2,611 125. 2d.^ so that we are some £580 short on the year’s 
accounts. This, however, does not arise so much from a 
continued decrease in our receipts as compared with last 
year as an increase in payments, for, as compared with the 
previous year, our receipts available as income are in fact 
about £11 higher. On the other hand, our payments last 
year were as I have said, £3,192 45. %d. as against £2,999 II 5 . 
in the previous year, the difference arising in a great measure 
from some heavy repairs and renewals we had to do, as you 
have seen in the annual report and foreshadowed in last year’s 
report. Even allowing for this, however, it shows that with 
our income now reduced to £2,600 in round figures, we cannot 
carry on if we accept £3,000 as about the average of our 
payments in a normal year. 

Now let us see how our income is made up for the past 
year. Our income subscriptions (ezcluding compounders), 
amounted to £1,031 145. M. as against £1,051 195. id. in 1933, 
a further drop of £20 after a previous fall of £35 in 1932. 
Our rents were eight guineas less than in 1933, and there is a 
decrease of £12 IO5. upon the Savings Bank Interest Account 
owing to our having had to withdraw practically' the whole 
of our deposit. 

On the other hand Sundry Donations ” recovered £30, 
and under the heading of Journal Account ” it is cheering 
to note that there is also a slight increase of £12, though 
still a considerable drop from 1932. Under '' Sundry 
Eeceipts ” there is an increase of £15 IO 5 . Thus, on balance, 
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the receipts for last year and the previous one are about 
equaly the only real matter of concern being the drop in 
'subscriptions. 

Turning to the payments side, you will notice under the 
head of '' House Account ” that the rates are up as compared 
with the previous year by £36, most of this in consequence 
of the new lease of the flat referred to in the Report ; lighting 
£18, and coal £16, which are usually fluctuating figures, and 
repairs are no less than £170 in excess of what was spent in 
1933, the major part of it being in connection with the repairs 
and renew^als to which your attention is drawn in the Report. 
The total of the House Account, therefore, is £246 in excess 
of the previous year. Salaries and wages are up by £18. 
Printing and stationery by £32, and teas about £5. 

On the other hand, there is a decrease of £71 in the Journal 
Account, £17 in the Library Expenditure, and £23 under 
the heading of '‘Other General Expenditure’’, the total 
payments making up, as I have said, £3,192 4s. 8d. as against 
£2,661 125. 2d. receipts. 

The balance in hand on the 31st December, 1933, was as 
you see, £612 95. Id., while on the 31st December last we 
have only brought forward £81 16s. 7d., the difference being 
accounted for by the amount expended in the year’s account 
as already mentioned. 

You will also note the manner in which that balance has 
been set out so as to give you as clear a statement as possible 
as to the present position of our finances, so far as regards 
our receipts and pa}mients. From this you will see that we 
have to account to the Carnegie Grant for £250, which we 
had in hand for printing the catalogue, and which we shall 
be able to provide when required, if not from surplus income, 
then from a sale of some of our investments. 

There is also £471 135, 3d. which has been credited to capital 
account for compounded subscriptions. This money will also 
be recouped in due course to capital account and invested 
as and when surplus income is available for the purpose. 
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The position of our accounts is not a cheerful one, especially 
as this £580 comes upon the top of a deficit of the pre^fious 
year of about £400. 

The one all-important matter is the question of the sub- 
scriptions, and I would earnestly ask all the members to do 
their utmost to obtain new subscribers and bring our 
personal subscriptions back to the old figuies of £1,200 or 
£1,300 of a few years ago. These form the backbone of 
our financial position, and must always remain so, and in 
this observation, of course, one must include the Journal 
subscriptions. 

As you will have seen from the Annual Eeport, special 
efforts have been and are being made by the appointment of 
local representatives and in other ways to draw attention to 
the activities of the Society and to make it better known, 
and the terms of membership more attractive. Some little 
result seems already to have been attained, and we hope that 
in time this may bring in many fresh adherents. Donations 
also will be most gratefully received. 

It is very gratifying to be able to report that the India 
Office have now kindly agreed to restore their full grant of 
£315 per annum instead of the £210 we have been receiving 
for the last three years. This will make a welcome addition 
to our receipts this year. 

In addition as you will have also noted in the Eeport, there 
is a rearrangement of some of the tenancies, and we have 
succeeded in letting one of our rooms which had been 
untenanted for some two or three years, which gives us an 
additional £60 per annum. 

On the payments side we hope to make a considerable 
saving this year under the House Account heading as we have 
not much in the way of repairs in prospect. 

There will also be an important reduction (referred to 
in the Eeport) in the size, and therefore cost of the Journal, 
and the library expenses also will be slightly diminished. 
With these increases in receipts and reduction in expenditure, 
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we siiaU kope to bring tKe receipts and payments account 
this year into better relationship, though it will clearly take 
some time to recover from the crisis through which we have 
been passing during the last few years. 

As for the Special Funds accounts, I do not think there is 
anything to which to call your attention, except that the 
Leasehold Eedemption Fund is slowly increasing and will 
increase still faster in future years. This should provide a 
sum of some £4,000 or £5,000 at the end of our lease, which 
is a long way off at present, in order to recoup the expense 
we had in moving from our premises in Albemarle Street. 

All the other special funds are in a healthy condition. 
One is almost too healthy, namely the Forlong Fund, on which 
there is still a considerable balance, a large part of which 
should however be absorbed by the end of the current year. 

Let me add my usual word of thanks to Mrs. Davis, our 
genial assistant secretary, who draws eulogistic reports from 
our accountants as to the way in which the accounts are kept, 
and to whom your treasurer never appeals in vain when 
requiring some complicated information as to certain statistics 
or figures. 

As a final word may your treasurer express his humble 
opinion that our finances have touched bottom, and are 
likely now to improve slowly if, as he hopes and believes, 
members will do what each of them can in their several ways 
to assist that reco'V'ery. 

The Chairman: We are greatly indebted to the Hon. 
Treasurer for the trouble he takes over our finances, and I 
think we ought to be very grateful to him for the extremely 
lucid statement he has made. 

I will now call upon Mr. Oldham to move the adoption 
of the Eeport and to propose the auditors for the ensuing 
session. 

Mr. Oldham said : In moving the adoption of the CounciFs 
Eeport but a few remarks seem called for. 

At each of these anniversary meetings it is our sad duty 
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to pay a tribute to the memory of distinguished members of 
the Society who have passed away during the year. On the 
present occasion we mourn the loss of six men who have 
■earned wide fame in the annals of Oriental scholarship, 
among them being one of our oldest members and a constant 
attendant at our meetings, whose kindly presence we must all 
miss — I refer to Dr. T. G. Pinches, the Assyriologist. There 
is another name to which I should like to refer, namely that 
of Eai Bahadur Hiralal, a very distinguished Indian scholar, 
who had done valuable work on the District Gazetteer, the 
volumes on the Tribes and Castes and the Inscriptions of his 
Province. He was, moreover, greatly esteemed by all who 
had the privilege of his acquaintance. A link with the past 
has also been snapped by the death of Mr. A. H. Wilson, 
our honorary solicitor for almost fifty years, and the grand- 
son of one of our greatest Indologists, Horace Hayman 
Wilson, director of this Society for twenty-three years, and 
its President eighty years ago. Then we all deeply regret 
that we are losing, owing to his failing health, the valued 
services as honorary secretary of another of our oldest 
members, Sir J. Stewart Lockhart. 

It is a pleasure, on the other hand, to offer our warm 
congratulations to our versatile Diiector on the award to 
him of the Society’s triennial gold medal. 

Turning to more material affairs, you have heard the 
account of the past year’s finances told by our Hon. Treasurer 
in the clear and succinct manner habitual to him. The fact 
is that for three years past our financial position has given 
cause for anxiety. The receipts from subscriptions— the main - 
stay of our resources— fell from an average of about £1,360 
during the ten years ending with 1931 to an average of 
about £1,100 in the last three years. Concurrently with this 
falling off in subscriptiGns^ which many other societies also 
have had to face as a result of the widespread economic 
d.epression, the grant received from the Govermnent of India 
was reduced from 300 to 200 guineas, representing a loss of 
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£105 per annum. Last year we had, further, to meet heavy 
exceptional charges for repairs and renewals amounting to 
£200. Only by the exercise of rigid economy in all directions 
and a further reduction in the size of the Journal has the 
Chancellor of our Exchequer managed to balance his budget ; 
and we owe him a debt of gratitude for his ceaseless and 
efficient control. We all admire his temperament — ^he is 
never downhearted. I do not know what his motto is, but 
it ought to be mens aequa in arduis. He is always cheerful, 
and he always hopes for the best, and rightly so in the present 
circumstances as we shall see later on. 

The fall in our membership by fifty or sixty since 1931 
need not cause undue alarm ; it has been due largely to the 
operation of Rule 25a, under which non-payment of the 
annual subscription involves cessation of membership. It 
may be recalled perhaps that in 1876 the number of paying 
members had fallen to about 140. 

It is at least gratifying to know that, in spite of enforced 
economy, the essential activities of the Society, the standard 
of the contents of the Journal, and of the lectures delivered, 
and the use of our library by readers and research workers, 
have been maintained. 

Signs are not wanting, however, that the tide is turning in 
our favour. We have gratefuliy to acknowledge that the 
grant from the Government of India has been restored to its 
former figure with effect from the current year ; the tenancies 
of our spare rooms have, by the diplomatic negotiation of 
our secretary, been rearranged on more satisfactory and 
remunerative terms ; and we have had a welcome aecession 
of new members from the Continent and America, and of 
Library and Student Associates admitted under the new 
Rule 16a, passed only last year. The estimation in which 
our Society continues to be held in India is attested by the 
proposal (referred to in the Report) received from a 
distinguished Indian scholar and patron of research. Dr. B, C. 
Law, We may fain hope that these are auguries of better 
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times ahead, signs that may afford some satisfaction to the 
members of our staff, who have worked so indefatigably to 
promote our interests. The thanks of the Society are due 
to all their staff— to Colonel Hoysted, Mrs. Cardew, and 
Mrs. Davis, as well as to those members who are devoting 
their spare moments to the passing of the Library Catalogue 
through the press. 

I will now end by proposing the names of the gentlemen 
who are nominated to fill the appointment as auditors for the 
forthcoming session. 

I have great pleasure in proposing Mr. Enthoven to be 
Hon. Auditor as representing the Council, and Sir Richard 
Burn to represent the rest of the members of the Society as 
second Hon. Auditor. And, as the professional auditors, 
I can do no better than propose the name of Messrs. Price, 
Waterhouse and Co. ; we have always been most satisfied with 
their work in the past, and no better auditors can be had. 

The Chairman : I will ask Sir Percy Sykes to second this. 

Sir Percy Sykes : I think the best thing that I can do is 
to criticize a little, and then make a suggestion. 

When I joined the Society some thirty odd years ago, in 
those prehistoric, pre-War times, I was told that no one 
was admitted unless he were a learned man. I said ‘ I am not 
a ‘‘ learned ’’ man, but I am interested in the objects of the 
Society and I was allowed in. I look on it that the man you 
want is the man who is interested in the subjects you have 
at heart; he need not necessarily be a learned man. No 
Society can live if only learned men belong to it — there are 
so few of them. A second point is that this Society has not 
had enough fresh blood in it. In another Society, the Royal 
Central Asian, with the running of which Sir Denison Ross 
and myself have a good deal to do, we are always getting in 
fresh blood. In the last three years our membership has 
gone up from 1,200 odd to nearly 1,600, and I think that is 
owing to the fact that we are up-to-date, modern people. 
We are always bringing in new people from outside, and 
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therefore we have very much increased the area and the 
number of people interested in the Society. I would, in 
conclusion, say that I have much pleasure in seconding 
this Report, and associating myself very especially with 
what has been said as to the valuable officers whose work 
is really admirable. 

The Chairman : We will now proceed to the election of 
officers. Professor Thomas we hoped would be willing to 
remain on the Council. After being either Vice-President 
or on the Council for three years, members retire for one 
year, so that we usually, if we can, elect as Members of 
Council those whose term of office as Vice-President has 
expired, and vice versa. Professor Thomas is extremely 
busy with work which will occupy him for a long time, but 
we hope that sooner or later he will be able to return to the 
Council. He is not able to do so on this occasion. The 
honorary officers we wish to elect are : Mr. Ellis as Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. Oldham as Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Perowne 
as Hon. Treasurer. Just as the serffices of the staff have 
been properly eulogized in the speech that has been made, 
we ought also to express gratitude for the very great services 
which have been rendered to us by the honorary officers. 
Sir J. Stewart Lockhart, owing to ill-health, has had to 
retire from the office of Hon. Secretary, and we are very 
grateful to Mr. Oldham for being ready to undertake those 
duties. Something has been said already of the debt we 
owe to air. Perowne for his services. We recommend for the 
Council the following names : air. R. E. Enthoven, the Rev. 
Professor A. Guillaume, Professor Langdon, air. R. S. le May, 
Dr. A. S. Tritton, Professor R. L. Turner, Sir Oliver Wardrop. 

The Chairman: You have now been able to read the 
annual Report of the Council, you have had the accounts 
lucidly explained to you, and proposals have been made to 
you for filling the vacancies in the Council and for choosing 
the Auditors for the forthcoming session. I will now ask 
you, if you are content to adopt that Report and those 
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nominations, to express your desire to do so by tlie usual 
show of bands. 

Carried unanimously ; thank you. 

The Chairman : It has been the custom for the President 
on this occasion to say something about the past, present 
and the future of the Society. This is, however, a very 
special occasion, and we have had the pleasure of hearing 
speeches from His Excellency the Iranian Minister and 
from Sir Denison Eoss. Since our thoughts, I think, this 
week are much more about the King’s Silver Jubilee than 
anything else, instead of giving a Presidential Address, I will 
read to you the address which this Society sent to His Majesty 
on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. It reads as follows : — 

'' To His Most Excellent Majesty King Geoboe V 
May it please Your Majesty, 

On behalf of the Eoyal Asiatic Society we, the under- 
signed, respectfully beg leave to offer its sincerest congratula- 
tions on the approaching jubilee of Your Majesty’s accession 
to the throne. 

'' The Society remembers with gratitude that it has been 
consistently supported throughout its career by the patronage 
of Your Majesty and your royal predecessors. Upon its 
formation in 1823, H.M. King George IV graciously consented 
to become its Patron, and each succeeding sovereign has 
deigned to accept the same position. At the present time 
the Society has the encouragement of having Your Majesty 
as its Patron and their Eoyal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Connaught as Vice-Patrons. The 
support thus given to its endeavours to promote the study of 
Oriental learning and to stimulate intercourse between the 
East and the West has been of incalculable benefit to the 
Society, and to the task which it has taken in hand. 

'' The Society includes a considerable number of Your 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, besides many of foreign nationality. 
We are all of one mind in offering to Your Majesty our 
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felicitations on the conclusion of twenty-five years’ occupa- 
tion of the throne, and our ardent wishes for the prolongation 
of a reign which has been marked by a steady increase in the 
aifection and respect in which the royal house of Windsor 
is now universally held. 

'' And we crave leave to add that these feelings are largely 
due to Your Majesty’s undeviating devotion to the national 
interests, and to the zeal manifested by Your Majesty and 
your Royal Consort in promoting all movements having for 
their end the improvement and betterment of mankind. 

“ We have the honour to be, Sir, with the profoundest 
respect, Your Majesty’s dutiful servants, 

(Signed) D. S. Maeooliouth, 

President, 

(Signed) E. Denison Ross, 

Director.'^ 

Seal. 

The following is the reply which has been received : — 

Home Office, 
Whitehall. 

%th May, 1935. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State to say that 
he has been commanded by the King to convey to you His 
Majesty’s thanks for the loyal and dutiful Address from 
the Royal Asiatic Society on the completion of the Twenty- 
fifth Year of His Majesty’s Reign, and to assure you that 
His Majesty deeply appreciates the sentiments of loyalty 
and affection to which it gives expression. 

''I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

H. A. Strutt.” 

The Secretary, 

Royal Asiatic Society, 

74 Grosvenor Street, W. l. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE TRIENNIAL GOLD MEDAL 

The Society’s Gold Medal for distinguished services in 
Oriental research was presented bj H.E. the Iranian Minister, 
on 9th May, to Sir E. Denison Ross, Kt., CJ.E., Ph.D., D.Lit. 
Advantage was taken of the annual anniversary general 
meeting on that date at the Society’s premises to combine 
the two ceremonies. The presentation took place before 
the anniversary meeting. 

Professor Margoliouth : — 

Before we begin with the business of the Society, I have 
the very agreeable duty of inviting H.E. the Iranian Minister 
to present, on our behalf, the Triennial Gold Medal of the 
Society to Sir E. Denison Ross. 

I would like to say a few words about the origin of the 
Gold Medal. The Society, while it honoured foreign scholars 
by electing them as honorary members, had no means of 
rewarding British erudition, and therefore proposed, in 1897, 
to establish, in honour of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, a fund to 
award a gold medal to a distinguished British scholar every 
third year. In this Sir A. N. Wollaston took a leading part. 
The suggestion was welcomed : money was subscribed and 
the first medal was awarded to Professor E. B. Cowell, a 
famous scholar and professor of Cambridge. The requisite 
capital for the Gold Medal Fund was secured in 1900, under 
a Trust Deed. I may mention the names of a few of the 
subsequent gold medallists — ^Dr. E. W. West, Sir William 
Muir, the Rev. G. U. Pope, Sir George Grierson, Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis and Mrs. Margaret Dunlop 
Gibson, Mr. Vincent Smith and, more recently, Professor 
Sayce and Sir ilurel Stein. Many persons of distinction have 
been good enough to present the medal on the Society’s 
behalf to these distinguished scholars. The first of these, 
Dr. E. W. West, had the medal presented to him by Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales at the time, afterwards King 
Edward VII. Others who have presented the medal for us 
have been Sir Austen Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead, 
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who presented it to Professor Sayce. I feel that it is par- 
ticularly appropriate that His Excellency the Iranian Minister 
should this afternoon present the medal to Sir Denison Eoss, 
who has many interests, but I have a sort of idea that the 
subjects nearest to his heart are Persian literature, Persian 
poetry and Persian art. I will now ask His Excellency to 
present the medal. 

H.E. the Iranian Minister then spoke. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : I highly appreciate 
the honour done to my country by the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
in asking me to present their Triennial Gold Medal to 
Sir Denison Ross. My gratification is enhanced by the fact 
that this distinguished orientalist, who has rendered yeoman 
service to Iran by making her literature, art and civilization 
better known, is also a dear friend of mine. 

The coveted distinction conferred upon him to-day is well 
deserved, and could not have been more appropriately 
bestowed. This assertion is not made lightly. The reasons 
for it are well founded and, with your permission, I will 
briefly touch upon them. In doing so I will speak of Sir 
Denison Ross’s character, his useful initiatives, and his studies. 
First let me say that the recipient of your gold medal has a 
heart of the same metal. Numerous are the persons and 
institutions that have benefited by his kindness and generosity. 
He is a man of the world, and lacks insularity. This is probably 
due to the fact that he has studied in so many different 
countries ; in London, in St. Petersbourg, at Strasbourg- 
under the great Noldeke and in Paris. He has widely 
travelled not only in Europe, but also in Iran, Turkestan, 
China and the Caucasus, His has never been the proud 
seclusion of the study, but rather a warm contact with 
humanity. He has kept abreast of events and one is amazed 
by his versatility, sense of humour and ubiquity. He is 
like quicksilver, and never remains long in one place. Within 
a few weeks he attended the Firdausi Millenary celebrations 
in Teheran, and was back to participate in the Firdausi week 
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in London, and make it tke brilliant success that it was. He 
has a great range of interests. Not only does he know the 
languages of Europe and the Near East, but he is also 
acquainted with Tibetan, Chinese, and Eastern Turkish. 
There is a well-known hadith ” of our prophet Mahommed : 

Seek science even as far as China.’' 
Sir Denison Eoss has followed this precept to the full. He is 
also a true Persian in that, according to another hadith ” : 
^‘^He would reach knowledge even were it to be found in 
the Pleiades.” 

■ Among his very useful initiatives, I would cite a few : — 

When in India in 1903, in the time of Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty, he was philological Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, and in that capacity conceived the idea of acquiring 
by purchase such valuable Persian and Arab manuscripts 
as could still be traced to the possession of small private 
owners in India. The Curzon Collection was the outcome 
of this initiative, and a remarkable catalogue containing 
756 valuable items was drawn up by Ivanow and dedicated 
to Sir Denison Eoss by the Council of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

On his return from India he was for some time at the British 
Museum classifying the collections of that great explorer 
and archaeologist, Sir Aurel Stein, who, I am glad to say, 
is going to continue his studies in Iran this autumn, and he 
became Keeper of the Stein Antiquities. 

Since its foundation in 1916 he has been the Director of 
the School of Oriental Studies. With diligence, acumen, 
wonderful tact and patience, he has for some nineteen 
years guided the destinies of that great institution, endearing 
himself to teachers and students alike, building up its library 
from a few volumes to 13,500 books and pamphlets. To-day 
over forty languages are taught at the school, and instruction 
is given in the history, religions and cultures of many Asiatic 
and African countries. 

In January, 1931, at the time of the memorable and 
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imsHrpassed Exhibition of Persian Art at the Royal Academy, 
Sir Denison Ross organized and presided over the First 
Congress of Persian Art in which the Minister of Education 
of Iran and I had the privilege of participating. There he 
displayed his wonderful gift of languages, his knowledge of 
Iranian lore and his capacity for making everyone feel happy 
and at home. The outcome of the Congress is a Survey of 
Persian x4rt and Archeology, which is being published by 
the Oxford University Press under the able editorship of 
Professor A. U. Pope, that energetic lover of Persian art. 

I now come to the last part of my remarks, and I hope 
I am not overtiring you. 

Sir Denison Ross’s accomplishments in the realm of pure 
studies cover a wide range : India, Central ilsia and Iran. 
I must confine myself to citing but a few. He has edited an 
Arabic history of Gujerat in three volumes and has given us 
studies in Portuguese Sources of Indian History. In the 
field of Central Asian studies he is responsible for the historical 
part of Skiine’s Book on Turkestan, The Heart of Asia, and 
the translation of the basic Ta'rlkJiT-'Rashtdl so important 
for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. That history, 
written in excellent Persian by Mirza Haydar, a Moghul 
Prince of Kashmir, shows how widespread was the use and 
knowledge of the Persian language in the sixteenth century. 

Sir Denison edited the more interesting parts of Fakhr-ed- 
Din Mobarakshahi’s work, important for the history of the 
Turkish tribes, and cpiite recently brought out the TurJd 
Dialogues, the first practical manual of conversation in the 
dialect spoken in the much agitated area of Chinese Turkestan. 
The interest aroused by this book is shown by the fact that 
an extensive review of it happened to be the closing episode 
in the career of the great German Turcologue, W. Bang. To 
these must be added the lists of names of birds in a rare 
combination of languages : Manchu, Chinese, and Turkish, 
and three illuminating lectures on the complicated problem 
of Nomadic Movements in Central Asia. 
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Last, but not least, and liere I am on, more familiar ground, 
I will mention some of Sir Denison Eoss’s Persian studies. 
His interest in this field is many-sided, and be bas always 
been attracted by tbe less explored pcitbs. In bis Strasbourg 
thesis on a rare bistory of Sbab Ismail, be bas rendered 
accessible an important source on tbe origins of tbe Safa\fid 
Dynasty. His article on tbe Dynasties of Nortli-Western 
Persia bas paved tbe way for tbe Seyed Abmad Kasravi, a 
present-day Persian investigator of tbe bistory of those 
'^Forgotten Rulers 'b His studies on Rudaki and Omar 
Khayyam have thrown much light on tbe difficult problems 
concerning those great poets. To the excellent series of 

Tbe World Travellers ” Sir Denison contributed several 
important volumes on tbe early British visitors to the land 
of tbe Lion and tbe Sun. Thanks to him a manuscript of 
Juvaini’s famous History of the Mongols and Amin Razi's 
Haft Iqlim and a curious tract on tbe Necropolis at Shiraz 
have seen light. To crown all, be published, at the time of 
tbe Persian Exhibition of 1931, a delightful book on AT/ze 
Persians. 

A man of such brilliant attainments and breadth of view 
who bas worked indefatigably in tbe path of a better inter- 
national understanding is surely an instrument of peace, 
and therefore to be prized in these days of anxiety, when 
a new race in armaments has begun and rumours of conflicts 
between tbe nations of tbe West are rife. The Royal Asiatic 
Society serves a very excellent purpose as a bridge between 
tbe East and tbe West. With tbe shrinkage of space it will 
be called upon more than ever to exercise its beneficent 
influence. When it confers high distinctions upon savants 
such as Sir Denison Ross, it is certainly following its best 
traditions and giving encouragement to other men of learning 
and goodwill. 

I have much pleasure in banding to him this high tribute 
to bis work from tbe Royal Asiatic Society. 

Sir Denison Ross in reply said : 
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I feel that tHs sort of thing is too good to be true ; possibly 
I shall be transferred to the lower regions and cross-questioned 
and shall hear things about myself not mentioned in this 
charming speech, But the embarrassment is over and I, 
of course, feel more deeply attached than ever to the eloquent 
speaker, so eloquent that anyone following him is almost 
ashamed to open his mouth in English, not to mention 
French and Persian. I have to thank him very heartily for 
all he has said ; and now that that is over, I hope you will 
forget all about it, and only remember that it was a Persian 
minister who presented this medal. May I now talk about 
something different. 

As Professor of Persian in the University of London, I 
cannot on this occasion deal with any more fitting subject 
than that of Iranian studies. There can be no doubt that 
European scholars have during the past two centuries placed 
Iran under a very deep obligation, by making Persian litera- 
ture known not merely to the West, but also to the Persians 
themselves ; and in this field Englishmen have always 
been pioneers. 

It was more especially the Englishmen in the service of 
the last India Company who contributed in so large a 
measure to the foundation of these studies. I have only to 
recall the names of Turner Macan, James Atkinson, Sir 
William Jones, Sir John Malcolm, Sir Gore Ouseley, E. B. 
Eastwick. Coming to more modern times, I would refer to 
Cowell, Whinfield, John Payne, the Warner Brothers and 
last but not least to Edward Granville Browne. 

As far as regards the general public in Europe and America 
it may, I think, be claimed that the only poets of Asia known 
to them by name are those of Persia. How many men of 
good education could give you the name of a single Arabic, 
Chinese or Indian classical poet ? (Of course, I do not 
forget Eabindra Kath Tagore— but he is in a sense an English 
poet.) On the other hand, most of us, without being 
orientalists, are familiar with the names of Hafiz, Sa’di, 
Omar Khayyam, and Firdausi. 
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The reason for this pre-eminence of the Persian poets is, 
I think, to be found first in the relative simplicity of the 
language, and secondly in the ready appeal which Persian 
poetry makes to our hearts and our minds. Persian poetry, 
being more easy to translate than the poetry written in more 
difficult languages, such as Sanskrit and Arabic, took the 
lead in the West long ago, in spite of the great advances 
recently made in the interpretation of other literatures, a 
position which it has ever since maintained. 

As our President has told you, the Triennial Medal of the 
Society was founded in connection with the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria in 1897, and it is interesting to recall that 
Edward Cowell, the first scholar on whom it was conferred, 
although by profession a Sanskritist, was closely connected 
with Persian studies. Cowell was born in 1826. In 1850 
he went to Oxford, where he began at once the study of 
Sanskrit and Persian (in addition to Classics and Mathe- 
matics). Like myself, he went to Calcutta at the age of 30, 
and after spending ten years in India, he was appointed to 
the Chair of Sanskrit at Cambridge, where he remained until 
his death in 1903. 

To him we owe it that Edward FitzGerald ever took up 
the study of Persian. This was in 1853. In 1858, the first 
edition of the Rubaiyat appeared. It would be difficult to 
estimate the influence of FitzGerald's translation throughout 
the world — ^the only translation (unless we except the Bible) 
ever destined to become a classic on its own merits. 

But among the many Englishmen who have devoted 
themselves to the study of this beautiful language one stands 
out clear-cut against the rest, and it gives me very great 
satisfaction to take advantage of this occasion to say a few 
words about Edward Granville Browne, for to him I owe 
more than to any other man in my life. To know him was 
to love him, to listen to him was a liberal education; he 
was the soul of generosity, both materially and spiritually, 
and few and dull were those who remained unmoved by his 
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entlnisiasia. He possessed endless resources of industry, 
and yet, seeing how ready he was to spend long hours 
entertaining not only his friends but even the most casual 
acquaintances, it is a wonder that he managed to get 
through so much reading and writing, not to mention the 
vast correspondence he conducted in various languages, for 
he had the rare gift of being able to write a good letter in 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish. 

Edward Browne’s name will certainly live long in Cambridge, 
while in Persia I think it can never die. I know of no other 
European whose name has become a household word in an 
Eastern country. The case is without parallel as far as I 
am aware. I can only think of Eobert Hart in China, and 
Cromer in Egypt ; but the basis of their reputations was 
quite other, and was not in any way connected with the 
religion or letters of those countries. 

Browne’s four volumes on Persian literature can never 
be superseded— and my great regret is that he did not devote 
some of the precious years he gave to the study of Babism 
to the compilation of d* History of Persia in Islamic times ; 
for such a book still remains to be written, and no more 
urgent task than this awaits the labours of Persian scholars. 

It is important to remember that a great number of the 
chief sources for Persian history have never even been 
published, indeed have never been translated. Moreover, 
some of these sources exist only in unique copies. The 
Persians have been fond of vuiting universal histories 
beginning with the creation of the world, in which the only 
valuable portions are those dealing with the writer’s own 
period. It is mainly on such chronicles that European 
histories of Persia are based. But our libraries contain 
hundreds of special histories dealing with dynasties or founders 
of dynasties, which await publication or translation. For 
in Persia there is nothing in the shape of archives such as 
we find in Europe, or of official dynastic histories such as 
exist in China. Of many important periods, such as that 
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wliich preceded the rise of the Safavids, and of many of the 
minor dynasties, our knowledge is lamentably slight. 

Edward Browne was instrumental in promoting the publica- 
tion of careful editions of a certain number of special histories, 
and his knowledge of these sources was unrivalled, but 
unfortunately he never set about the task of co-ordinating 
his vast stores of information with a view to writing a history 
of Persia. 

It is true that fresh materials are constantly being made 
available to the student, and it is possible that the time 
has not yet come for the writing of a history in any sense 
complete. Perhaps the most that might be achieved is a 
compendium of Persian history on the lines of Sir Henry 
Eliot's famous History of India, which gives an analysis of 
all the main sources, with translations of the most important 
passages. I should like to see some such work as this under- 
taken by a group of scholars. What Edward Browne did for 
Persian literature it is our obvious task to do for Persian 
history. 

I purposely refrained on this occasion from referring to 
living scholars, for I think we may claim that Persian studies 
are still progressing in England, though the labourers are 
all too few. 

There is one feature in connection with Persian studies 
to which I should like to refer before concluding my remarks, 
namely the very great progress in scholarly research which 
is being made in Persia to-day. 

The greatest living scholar of Iran is undoubtedly Mirza 
Muhammad Khan Qazwini, who for so many years worked 
in close collaboration with Edward Browne. The many 
texts he has published are perfect models of careful editorship 
and profound scholarship, and he may, I think, be regarded 
as the founder of the new school of literary and historical 
research in Iran. 

During my recent visit to Teheran I w^as delighted to find 
so many of the younger generation imbued with the spirit 
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of modem researcli, and to notice the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Education in the printing of valuable texts. Dr. A. 
Hekmat, the present Minister of Education, himself a fine 
scholar, is doing splendid work in this direction. We are 
glad to welcome him, as a Member to this Society. 

But nothing is more to be desired in Iran to-day than the 
preservation of manuscripts and the prevention of the wanton 
distribution of private libraries. Teheran, Meshed and other 
cities of Iran are the homes of many public and private 
collections, and until recently these have been for the most 
part inaccessible to non-Iranian students. 

With regard to private libraries, I know of one or two very 
valuable collections in Teheran, which are in grave danger 
of disappearing, or rather of being neglected when their 
present owner dies. I have reason to hope that measures 
are now being taken to prevent this happening. I am con- 
vinced that if owners of libraries were encouraged to do so, 
they would be willing to bequeath to the State their manu- 
scripts with the assurance that they would be carefully 
preserved and made accessible to students. It is no more 
uncommon in Iran than in other countries to find children 
who care not at all for the libraries built up with love and 
labour by their parents. 

As for the public libraries, it was a source of intense satisfac- 
tion to me during my last visit to Teheran to find that Shah 
Eiza Pahlavi, in his wisdom, had thrown open to non-Islamic 
students the great library of the Sipahsalar, into which during 
my former visits I was unable to penetrate. 

I have now to confess to genuine feelings of my own 
unworthiness to be included in the list of the distinguished 
holders of this Gold Medal. I am only reconciled to this 
great honour by the thought that I have used every 
opportunity to keep alight the torch of Oriental studies in 
England and in India, and that I have set or helped many 
younger men on the road to better ends than it has ever 
been within my powers to achieve. 
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Finally I wish to say how highly gratified I am. that this 
■presentation should he made by the Iranian Minister, Husain 
Ala, with whom I have had friendly relations for so many 
years, and for whose charm, eloquence and brilliant talents 
I have the deepest admiration. 

The Chairman : I have to convey the congratulations of the 
'Society to. Sir Denison Eoss on, receiving the Gold Bledal, 
.and also to convey the thanks of the Society to the Iranian 
Minister for coming to us in a week in which we fancy his 
■engagements must be very numerous, and also for the 
■extremely felicitous manner in which he has discharged the 
function. 


Notices 

On account of the Summer Vacation, it would be greatly 
appreciated if correspondence could be reduced to a 
minimum during the months of August and September. 


Books sent to India by V.P.P. (Value Payable Post) may 
not be sent at Book Post Eates on account of the Customs 
Regulations. Consequently, it is cheaper, in most cases 
when speed is not imperative, to send payment in advance. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
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Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Vol. Ixiv, July to December, 1934. 

Stein, A. The Indo-Iranian Borderlands : their Prehistory in 
the Light of Geography and of Eecent Explorations. (With 
plates xiv-xxii, and 2 maps.) 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution. 

Vol. vii, Part iv, 1935. 

Schmidt, Fr. W, Die Stellung der Munda-Sprachen. 

Gibb, H. A. E. Notes on the Arabic Materials for the History 
of the Early Crusades. 

Bailey, H. W. Iranian Studies— IV. 

Burrow, T. Iranian Words in the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan — 11. 

Edwards, E. Some Aspects of the Conflicts of Eeligion in 
China during the Six Dynasties and T'ang Periods, 

Giles, L. Dated Chinese Manuscripts in the Stein Collection. 
(Plate vii.) 

The Journal of the Burma Research Society. 

Vol. xxiv, Part ii, August, 1934. 

Furnivall, J. S. The Early History of the Malay Archipelago. 

Langham-Carter, E. E. Lower Chindwin Nats (3) Myinbyu- 
shin ; (4) Komyoshin. 

E. P. C. The Brahmanical Gods in Burma. 

The J ournal of the Burma Research Society. 

Vol. xxiv, Part hi, December, 1934. 

Myaing, U Ba. The Northern Hills of Ponnagyun Township. 

Pru, U Tha Tun. The Minbya Chin Hills of the Akyab District. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxxv, No. 1, July-December, 1934. 

Finot, L, Manuscrits Sanskrits de Sadhana’s retrouves en Chine. 

Maspero, H. Les origines de la communaute bouddhiste de 
Lo-yang. 
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Kraemer, H. Dr, , Eenige grepen nit de modeme Apologia tee 
den Islam I. 

Gouda, J. The Javanese version of the Bhagavadgita. 

Deel Ixxv, ilflevering ii, 1935. 

Xraemer, H. Dr. Eenige grepen uit de moderne Apologie van 
den Islam II. 

Prins, J. Eenige gegevens betreffende Semendo en Semendo’sch 
volksrecht. 

Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-, en V olkenJcunde van A^ederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel 92, Derde Aflevering, 1935 
Gonba, J. Dr. Eenige beschonwingen over inhoud compositie, 
aard en herkomst van het Agastvaparwa. 

Aanteekeningen bij het Agastyaparwa. 

Stapel, E. W. Dr. Een verhandeling over het ontstaan van het 
Menangkabausche rijk en zijn Adat. 

Kern, R. A. Djandji Dalem. 

0 Oriente Fortngues, Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 1934-1935. 

Telles, R. M. Epigrafia de Bagaim. 

Gracias, J. B. A. 0 Eundador de Bagaim. 

Pereira, A. B. de B. Os Portngneses em Bagaim. 

Pissnrlencar, P. S. S. Maratas em Bagaim. 

Egyptian Religion. Vol. iii, No. 1, Jannaiy, 1935. 
Eoncart, G. fitndes thebaines, ies Voyages mystiques aux 
Vilies Saintes. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Vol iv, No. 1, March, 

1935. 

Eeng, H. Y. and Shyrock, J. K. The Black Magic in China 
, ' .Kno-vm as; Ku, , ■ 

Barton, G. A. The Second Liturgical Poem from Ras Shamra. 
Emeneau, M. B. A Story of Vikrama’s Birth and Accession. 
Montgomery, J. A. Ras Shamra Notes III. 

Harris, Z. S. A Hurrian Affricate or Sibilant in Ras Shamra. 
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Sankalia, H. B., Tke University of Nalanda . . . (Studies of the 
Indian Historical Eesearch Inst., vol. 12.) 9x6. Madras^ 

1934. From the Author. 

Sarkar, H. B., Indian influences on the Literature of Java and 
Bali . . . (Greater India Studies, no. 1.) 9 X 5|-. Calcutta, 

1934. From the Greater India Society. 

Scholtz, R., Die Struktur der sumerischen engeren Verbalprafixe 

. , . Halfte 1. (Mitteilungen der Yorderasiatisch- j 

aegyptischen Gesellschaft, Bd. 39, Heft 2.) 10 X 7. Leipzig, ^ 

1934. From J. C. Hinrichsche-Buchhandlung. - ^ 

Schubring, W., Die Lehre der Jainas nach den alten Quellen 
dargestellt . . . (G. I. A. P., Bd. 3, Heft 7.) 10| X 7|-. Berlin 
u. Leipzig, 1935. _ From Messrs. W. de Gruyter. 

Upanisads, Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad. Tr. et annotee par 
E. Senart. (Collection fimile Senart, 3.) Paris, 1934. 

From “ Les Belles Lettres ’h 

Yadala, E., Samsouii. Passe, present, avenir . . . (Pays et cites 

d’Orient, 2.) 10|- X 6J. Paris, 1934. ..'4 

From Messrs. P. Geutlmer. 

Wulff, K., Chinesisch und Tai. Sprachvergleichende Unter- 
suchungen . . . (Kgl. Danske Yidenskabernes Selskab. 

Hist.-fil. Medd. Bd. 20, Heft 3.) 10 x 6|. Kohenhavn, 1934. 

From Messrs. Levin and Munhsgaard. 

Accessions, April to July, 1935 

Ahmad Shah, Ataliq al-sibyan. [‘'The Children’s Instructor.” 

A series of versified descriptions of concrete objects.] 
Hindustani. Lithographed. 9 x 5|. 1934. 

From the Author. 

Andrae, W., Die jiingeren Ischtar-Tempel in Assur . . . (Aus- 
grabungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft in Assur, 5.) 

14 X 10 J. Leipzig, 1935. 

From J. C. Hinrichs^ sche Buchhandlung . 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal and Proceedings . . . Yol. 2, 
nos. 9, 10. Yol. 3, nos. 1-4, 7-10. Yol. 4, nos. 1-5, and 
extra nos. Feb. 20, March 27, and May 2, ’08. 10 x 6-|-. 

Calcutta, 1906-8. From 3Irs. M. J. PilUnger. 

Asin Palacios, M., La espiritualidad de Algazel y sii sentido 
cristiano. Tom. 2. (Publ. de las Escuelas de Estudios 
Arabes de Madrid y Granada, Ser. A, niim. 2.) 94 x 64. 

Madrid, 1935, From Messrs. Maestre. 
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BagnoM, E. A., Libyan Sands . . . 9| x 6 |-. London, 1935. 

■ From Messrs. Hodder ^ Stoughton. 

Batavia. K. Batav. Genootscbap van Knnsten en Weten- 
scbappen. Jaarboek 2. 1934. 9| x Bandoeng. Exchange. 

Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Manichaische Handsckriften der 
Staatlichen Museen, Berlin. Herausg. . . . unter Leitimg 
von Prof. C. Schmidt. Bd. 1. Kephalaia. Lief 1/2 (Seite 
1~50). 12-| X 9. Stuttgart, 1935. 

From Messrs. KoMIiammer. 

Bhagavatsimha, Maharaja of Gondal, Bhagavad-gaiirava- 
snvarna-grantha. [A volume in English and Gujarati, 
celebrating the 70th birthday of Maharaja Bhagavatsimha, 
by various authors.] 10 x 64. Gondal, 1934. 

Fro7n the Golden Jubilee Committee, Gondal. 

Binyon, L., The spirit of man in x4sian art. Being the Charles 
Eliot Norton Lectures ... in Harvard Univ. 1933-4. 9 X 6. 
Cambridge, Mass., 1935. From the Oxford Vniversitg Press. 

British Museum, Catalogue of Arabic Printed Books . . . Yol. 3. 
Indexes. ByA.S. Fulton . . . 11|- x 9. Lo7idon,193o. 

From the British Museum. 

Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Ser. 3. Chester 

Beatty gift. Ed. by A. H. Gardiner. Vol. 1. Text. Yol, 2. 
Plates. 1L| X 9|-, (Plates) 17|- x 14. Lo^idon, 1935. 

From the British Museum. 

Brohier, E. L., Ancient irrigation works in Ceylon. Pt. 2 . . . 
13-| X 8-|-. Colofnho, 1935. From the Government of Ceylon. 

Bruno, A., Das hebraische Epos. Eine rhythmische iind text- 
kritische Untersuchung der Bucher Samuelis und Konige 
. . . 9| X 6|-. Uppsala, 1935. 

Frofn Messrs. Almquist & Wihsell. 

Buchanan, F., An account of the District of Shahabad in 1809- 
1810 ... 10 X 7. Patna, 1934. 

From the Bihar a7id Orissa Research Soc. 

Bukhm. A collection of Muhammed’s authentic traditions. 
[Ed. and] tr. into English by I. H. Ei-Mougy . . . [Appearing 
in pts. in the '' Nur-el-Islam Eeview piibl. by Al-Azhar 
Dniv., Cairo.] Pt. 1. 11 X 8. Cairo, 1934. 

From the Translator. 

Cairo, Acad. Eoyale de la Langue Arabe. Majallah Majma. 
al-Lughah al-^Arabiyah al-Mulki. [Bulletin.] Yol. 1. Arabic. 
11 X 8. Cairo, 1935. 

From the Acad. Eoyale de la Langue Arabe. 

Calcutta Gazette. Appendix . . . Feb. 21, 35. Catalogue of 
Books registered in the Presidency of Bengal during the 
quarter ending 31st March, 1934. 

30th June, 1934. 14 X SJ. Calcutta, 1934. 

From the High Conmiissioner for hulia. 
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Chess : Libro del Ajedrez . . . de aiitor arabe desconocido . . . 
Texto arabe, traduccion 7 estiidio previo por F. M. Pareja 
Casanas. . . . Tom. 1, 2 . (Publ. de las Escuelas de Estudios 
Aiabes de Madrid y Granada. Ser. A, nnm. 3.) 9| x 6 |. 
Madrid-Granada, 1935. From Messrs. E. Maestre. 

Daudpota, U. M., The influence of Arabic poetry on the develop- 
ment of Persian poetry . . . 10|- x 7. Bombay, 

From the Author. 

Delougaz, P. : 1. Plano-convex bricks and the methods of their 
employment. 2. The treatment of clay tablets in the field. 
(Or. Inst., Univ. of Chicago, Studies in Ancient Or. Civiliza- 
tion, No. 7.) 9-| X 7. Chicago, 1933. 

From Univ. of Chicago. 

Dhirendra Varma. Hindi-bhasa-ka itihasa. [A history of the 
Hindi language, in Hindi.] 10 X 6 -|. Allahabad, 1933. 

From the Indian Press, Allahabad. 

Dongray, K. H. B., In touch vrith Ujjain . . . 7-| X 5. n.'pl., 1935. 

From the Oriental Book Agency, Poona. 

Dumezil, 6 ., Ouranos-Yaruna. fitude de mythologie comparee 
indo-europeenne . . . 7-| X 5|. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Adrien Maisommwe. 

Dimand, M., Miss, archeologique an Djebel Druze. Le iniisee de 
Soueida . . . (Haut-Commissariat de la E. F. en Syrie, Bibl. 
arch, et hist., tom. 20.) 1T| X 9|. Paris, 1934. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 

Geiger, W., A dictionary of the Sinhalese language. Compiled under 
the direction of W. G. by Sir D. B. Jayatilaka and others 
. . . Yol. 1, pt. 1. 11| X 9. Colombo, 193b. 

From the Sinhalese Dictionary Managing Committee. 

Gelb, I. J., Inscriptions from Alishar and vicinity . . . (Univ. of 
Chicago, Or. Inst. Publns., vol. 27. Eesearches in Anatolia, 
vol. 6 .) 12 X 9|. Chicago, 1935. 

From the Cambridge Univ. Press.. 

Ghosh, N. N., An early history of KausambI . . . (Allahabad Arch. 
Soc. Ser., 1.) 9x6. Allahabad, 1935. 

From the Allahabad Archseological Society. 

Goldberg, L., Das samaritanische Pentateuchtargum. Eine Unter- 
suchung seiner handschriftlichen Quellen . . . (Bonner Or. 
Studien, Heft 11 .) 10 -| X 7. Stuttgart, 1935. 

From Messrs. IF. liohlhammer. 

GoGdenough, E. R., By light, light. The mystic gospel of Hellenistic 
Judaism . . . 10 X 7. New Haven, 1935. 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Grousset, E., Histoires des Croisades et du Eoyaiime Franc de 
Jerusalem. 2 . ! . X 6 , Paris, 1935. 

From the Lihrairie Plan. 
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Gwalior. Arclia^ological Dept. : - .Amixial Deport of tlie Arcli. Dept, 
for tlie year. 1923-4:, 1924-5, 1925-6, 1926-7. 13-?, X Si 

. Gwalior, mAr^. 

— ^ ^ 4 Jsq Axcliaology in Gwalior, by M. B. Garde. 2iid eel.. 

Gwalior, 1934. 

and Pani-pMets : Directory of forts in Gwalior State. 1932. 

Guide to the Arcli. Aliiseiim at G. 1928. 

Guide to Clianderi. 1928. 

[Guide to] Siirwaya. 1933. 

Gwalior Fort Albiiin. 4tli ed. 

Sight-seeing at Gwalior. 2nd ed. 1934. 

ExclrnKje. 

Eliot, Sir Charles, Japanese Buddhism . . . 9 x G. Lovden, 1935. 

From Messrs. Ed ward Arnold, 
Hoffmann, J,, and Emelen, J. van, Eneyclopa}dia ]\h.iiidariea . . . 
Vol. 9. L and M. 11 x 8. Patna, 1934. 

From the High Commissioner for India, 
Horster, P., Ziir Anwendung des islamiscdieii Rechts im 16 
Jahrhimdert. Die Jiiristischen Darlegimgen ' (MahO/at 
des Schejeh Ul-Islam Ebii Sifnd . . . Heraiisg., iibejs«tzt imd 
mitersucht von P. H. (Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 10 ) 101 X 71 
Stuttgart, 1935. From Messrs. IP. KAdliammer 

Hnai Nan Tzn, Tao, the great Inminant. Essays from Hilii Nan 
Tzn with introductory articles . . . by E. Morgan ... 9x6. 
London, (1933). 

From Messrs, Kegari Paid, Trench, Triihu r d' Co. 
Ibn al-Mnhazz, ‘Ahd Allah, Kitab al-Badf . . . Ed. ... by 
I. Kratchkovsky . . . (E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Ser., N.S. x.) 10 x (U. 
London, 1935. From the Trustees, 

Ibn Taghri Ihrdi. I. T. B’s Annals, entitled An-nujiim az-Zfdiira 
fi Muluk Misr Wal-kahira,^Voi. 5, pt, 3, a.h. 792-800, Ed. by 
W. Popper. (Univ. of California Pnblns. in Semitic Philology. 
Vol. 5, no. 3, pp. 517-644.) 11 X 7|. BMey, 1935. 

From M.essrs. E, J, Brill, 
Ibrahim Madkour : La place d’al-FaraM dans Fccole philosophiqnc 
musulmane . . . 10 J X 7v Paris, 1934. 

From^ Messrs. Adrum Maisoiinetive. 
India Office. Library : Catalogue of the Sanskrit and Pnlkrit MSS. 
in the Library of the 1.0. Vol. 2. Brahmanical and Jaina MSS., 
by A. B. Keith, With a Supplement, Buddhist MSS., hy F. W. 
Thomas ... In 2 pts. 11|- X 9. Oxford, 1935. 

From the Oxford University Press, 
Indian States Forces. Army List . . . January, 1935. 10 X 6|. 

Delhi, 1935. From the Government of India. 

IsmaTl Beg Choi : The Yazidis, past and present . . . Ed. by Costi 
K. Zurayk . . . (American Univ, of Beirut. Publ. of the Faculty 
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of Arts and Sciences, Or, Ser., no. 6.) Amhio. 9| x Belfut, 
1934. From tJie Amefican Unwersity of Beirut. 

Jabagi, M., and Dumezil, G., Textes popnlaires ingnA Eecneillis 
par M. Jabagi. Tradnits, commentes, et precedes d’nne intro- 
duction grammaticale par G. Dumezil. 10 X 6|. Paris, 1935. 

From Messrs. Adrien Maisonneum. 
Jamil Sidqi. Al-Ausbal. [Drops of water. Poems. 5tb Diwan.] 
Arabic. 94 X 7. Baghdad, 1934. From the Author (t). 

Jayaeandra Vidyalankara. Bharatiya-itibasa-ki rupa-rekha. 
[Studies of Indian bistory.] 2vols. Hindi. 10 x 6| . Allahabad, 

1933. From the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 
Jhaveri, K. M., Tbe present state of Gujarati Literature . . . 

(Thakkar Yassonji Madbavji Lectures.) 8x5. Bombay, 

1934. From the Author. 
Jodhpur. Eeport on tbe administration of tbe Arcbseological Dept. 

and tbe Sumer Public Library ... for tbe year ending 36tb 
Sept., 1934. Yol.8. 13-| X 84. JodhfUT,im. 

From the Supt., Sumer Public Library. 
Johnston, E, F., Twilight in tbe Forbidden City . . . [Official Japanese 
tr., circulated by tbe Japanese Govt.] 9 X 6-|. [ToZ'^^o, 1935.] 

From Sir R. F. Johnston. 
Ksbenieiidra. Loka Prakas’a. Vols. 3~4 . . . Sanskrit text with 
Gujarati tr. (by Upadbyaya &i Yinayaidjayaji.) 11 X 7-|. 
Bhamiagar, J934. From Messrs. Kunmraji Anandaji. 

Kunda-Kimda Acaryya : The Pravacana-sara . . . with tbe com- 
mentary, Tattva-dipika, by Amrtacandra Suri. English tr. 
by B. Faddegon . . . (Jain Literature Soc. Ser., vol. 1.) 9x6. 
Cambridge, 1935. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Lindquist, S., Siddbi und Abbimia. Eine Studie uber die klassiscben 
Wunder des Yoga . . . 10 X 7. (Uppsala Univ. Arsskrift, 

1935. 2.) Uppsala, 1935. From the Author. 

Lounsbery, G. G., La meditation bouddbique . . . Sa tbeorie et . . . 

sa ])ratique selon FEcole du Sud ... 7| X 5. Paris, 1935. 

^ 

BIcEwan, C. W., The Oriental origin of Hellenistic kingebip . . . 
(Or. Inst., Univ. of Chicago. Studies in Ancient Or. Civiliza- 
tion, no. 13.) 10 X 7|. Chicago, 1934. 

From the Cambridge Univ. Press. 
Mackay, E., Tbe Indus civilization . . . 8 X 5J. London, 1935. 

From’ Messrs. Lovat DieJeson. 
Margouli^s, G., Petit precis de grammaire cbinoise ecrite. 8 X 5|. 

Paris, 1934. From hlessrs. Adrien Ma/isonneuve. 

Mostyn, Thomas, Tbe third English embassy to Poona, Comprising 
Mostyn’s Diary, Sept., 1772-Feb., 1774, and Mostyn’s Letters, 
Feb.-Hov., 1774. Ed. by J, H. Gense and D. E. Banaji . . . 
7| X 5. Bombay, (1934). From the Editors. 
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Madras. Becords of Fort St. George. Fort St. David consultations, 
■1746. 

— — - Letters to Fort St. David, 1747, 1747-8, 1748-9. 

, — — Telliclierry consultations. 1746-7. Yol. 17, A. 13| x 84. 

Madras, 1935. From4he High Commissioner fc^r Iniia, 

Mysore. Annual report of tlie Mysore ilrcliseological Dept, for the 
year 1930. 11-| x 9. Bangalore, 1934. 

From the Director of Arch Researches in Mgsore, 
Near East. A post-war bibliography of the Near-Eastern Mandates, 
1919-1930. French fasc. (Publ. of the American LTiiiv. of 
Beirut, Social Sci. Ser., no. 1.) 9| x 7. Begrouih, 1934. 

From the American Undv, of Bclrnt 
Al-Niffari. The Mawaqif and Muhhatabat . . . with other fragments. 
Ed. . . . with tr., commentary, and indices, by A. J. Arberry 
. . . (E. J. W. Gibb Mem. Ser., N.S., 9.) 10 x 6|. London, 1935. 

From the Trnsfecs. 

Nihal Singh. Shree Bhagvat Sinlijee. The Maker of Modern 
Gondal ... 10 X 6|. Gomlal, 1934. 

From the Golden Jubilee Committee, 
Nilakanta >^astri, K. A., The Colas . . . vol. 1 . . . (Madras Uiiiv. 
Hist. Ser., no. 9.) 10 X 7. Madras, 1935. 

From the Registrar, Madras Urmersifg, 
Nizami, ‘Arfizi. Chahar maqfilah. Ed. by Mulnrmmad Baff 
Fazil Devbend. Persian, 7| X 5. Allahahad, 1932. 

From the Editor. 

Ojanssu, H., Kujola, J., Kalima, J., and Kettunen, L. Lyddiliiisiii 
kielennaytteita, koonneet H.O., J. K., J. K., ja L. K. 
(Mem. Soc. Finno-Ougrienne, 69.) 10 X 6|. Helsinhi, 1934. 

From the Societe Finno-Ougrimne. 
Oppenheim, . Max, Freiherr von, Aus ftinf Jahrtausenden 
morgenlandischer Kultur. Festschrift Max Freiherrn von 
Oppenheim zum 70. Geburtstage . . . (Archiv. tiir Orient- 
forschung, Beibd. 1.) 11| X 9. BerZm, 1933. Exchange. 
Paris. Musee Guimet. Catalogue des collections indo-chinoises, 
par P. Dupont . . . Precede d’etiides par P. Stern, J, Aiiboyer, 
G. de Coral Bemusat, P. Dupont. 10 X 7. Paris, 1934. 

From the Director of the Musee Guimet. 
Patahjali. Concordance Panini-Patahjali (Mahabhasya). By 
P. C. Lahiri . . . (Indische Forschungen, Heft 10.) 10 X 6|. 
Breslau, 1935. From Messrs. M. and H. Marcus. 

Patna Museum : Annual Beport of the Managing Committee 
for the year ending 31st March, 1934. ISJ X 84. Patna, 
1935. From the High Conmiissioner for India. 

Peshwa Daftar. Foreword to the Selections from the P. D. . , . 
10 X 6|. Bombay, 1933. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
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Pfeiffer, E. H., State letters of Assyria. A transliteration and tr. 
of 355 official Assyrian letters . . . 722-625 b.c., by E. H. P. 

. . . (American Or. Ser., voL 6.) 10| X 7|-. Neiv Haven, 1935. 

From Messrs. J. H. Furst. 
Princess of Wales Saraswati Bbavana Texts. 

No. 50. Tlie Matrika Gkakra Viveka. 

Nos. 51-2. Tke Advaitasiddhanta Vidyotana and Nrisimba 
Vijnapena. 

No. 54. The Nrisimha Prasada, Prayascitta Sara. 

No. 55. The Nrisimha Prasada, Sraddha Sara. 9 X 5|. 
Benares, 1934. From the Govt. Sanskrit Library, Benares. 
Punjab. Catalogue of Books registered in the Punjab . . . during 
the quarter ending the 31st December, 1934. 13|- X 8|. 

Lahore, 1935. From the Government of India. 

Punjab. Press List of Old Eecords in the Punjab Civil Secretariat. 
VoL 25. From 1849 to 1861. Education Dept. 13-| X 8|. 
La/mrc, 1934. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Puriinas : LTsvaragita. Le chant de ^iva. Texte extrait du 
Kurma-Purana. Tr. . . . par P. E. Dumont . . , 10-| X 7-|. 
Baltimore and Paris, 1933. From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
Qanimgo, K. E., Dara Shukoh. VoL 1. Biography . . . 7| X 5|. 

Calcutta, [1935]. From Messrs. Luzac., 

Eagusa. Avvisi di Eagusa. Documenti siilF impero Turco nel 
sec. xvii e suila guerra di Candia. [Ed. by] I. Dujcev. 
(Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 101.) 9J X 7. Eoma, 1935. 

Exchange. 

Earn Narain LaL The Student’s Practical Dictionary . . . Sanskrit 
. . . English and Hindi. 7-| x 5|. Allahabad, 1935. 

. From the Compiler. 

Eamacandra Dikshitar, V. E., The Matsyapurana. A study . , . 
(Univ. of Madras. Bulletins of the Dept, of Ind. Hist, and 
Arch., no. 5.) 10 x 7. Madras, 1935. 

From the Registrar, Madras University] 
Eaviia, P., Eeste lappischen Volksglaubens. Gesammelt und 
herausg. von P. Eaviia . . . (Mem. Soc. Finno-Ougr., 68.) 
10 x 64. Helsinki, 1934. 

From the Societe Finno-Ougr ienne. 
Eibaud, M., Voyage du jeune Stanislas au Japon . . . Tom. 2. 
Le vieux Japon. “ La route de la Mer Orientale.” 8 x 6 
Paris, 1935. From Messrs. Adrien Maisonneuve. 

Eice, D. Talbot, Byzantine art . . . 8-| X 6. Oxford, 1935. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Eome. Collegio Eabbinico Italiano. Annuario di Studi Ebraici 
. . . vol. 1, 1934. 9 X 6J. Roma, lOZb. 

From Messrs. Felice le Monnier, 
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A Specimen of the Thulung Dialect 

By STUART N. WOLFENDEN 

rjlHE dialect here under consideration was first given 
attention by Hodgson,^ and was later briefly described 
from Hodgson’s materials by Professor Sten Koiiow in the 
Linguistic Survey of India? No connected specimen in the 
language has so far been made available. 

The following story and notes, therefore, gathered in the 
Darjeeling District in 1931 ® will perhaps serve as a sapple- 
ment to our knowledge of this imperfectly known form of 
speech. 

Parable oe the Prodigal Son 
Kon ml-cyd-M-m nl-cl u-cyd b&i-dd. Me m-ci-M 
One man of two his sons were. Them two among 
ydh-he u-cyd-Tcd u-pd-p-M-m-dd rdk4d Pa-d, d-fnd 

younger his son his father to said Father, my 

d-de Jcdu4un hdm-hd-bu Ud-le bd-ne?^, U-pd-p-kd 

my share wealth that which is that give me His father 

^ JASB., vol. xxvi (1857), pp. 333 et seqq. Reprinted in Miscellaneous 
Essays Belaiincf to Indian Subjects, vol. i, pp. 176-193. Both these are 
vocabularies only. 

2 Vol. iii, pt. i, pp. 368-9. 

® The material was obtained under the same circumstances as that of 
Rungchhenbung previously reported in this Journal — see JR AS,, 1933, 
pp. 845-856. For comparative purposes see also the description of Sangpang 
in the Acta Orientalia, vol. xii (1933), pp. 71-9, and of Kuiung, id., voL xiii 
(1934), pp. 35-43. 
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Uo-le Mu4un m-fl u~cy dyo-styu, Ml-sl-md 

tliat wealth both his sons two (to) divided. Then 
u-ydJk-M u-cyo-kd u-de lak-sd-kd taro ^ des^-dd 

his younger his son his share taking distant country to 
la-std. Dl-pu u-md u-Jcdu-lun juwd ^ cdm-std-md wak-td. 
went. Then he his wealth gamble playing exhausted. 
Mi-sm-dd-md me bd-kop-dd san-sa-wd dyu-std. Ml-sln-dd-md 
Then that place in famine occurred. Then 
me mi-cyo me-del-ddm-kd-m jyohsl-pd rm-cyd-kd-m-dd 
that man that country of great man of 
tyu-pd-cyd dyum-mu dd'-styu-md me jyol-si-pd md-cyo-kd-m 
servant becoming that great man of 

nep-dd la-std. Me jyol-si-pd mi-cyo-kd me-kd bd 


house to went. That 

big 

man 

him pigs 

rem-nm fyu-ru-styu. 

Bd 

rep-dd 

sdro ^ kryum 

to tend sent. Pigs tending while 

very hungry 

lyu-std-md bd jd-m 

pd-mu 

kdp-clu. 

Hd-ld hd-kd-m 

feeling pig’s food 

to eat 

wished. 

But pigs of 

uAiap-kd-m nylm-kd 

pd-mu 

ml cdp-syu-wd. Me-kd 

their owner of fear for 

to eat 

not 

ate. He 


u-na-dd myim-styu : d-pd-p-kd-m nep-dd de-kon jd-m 
his mind in thought : my father’s house in much food 
pd-mu Id-sl. Hd-ld go d-sln-dd kryum-kd sit4d-nd 

to eat find shall. But I here hunger from dying 

bu-nu. A-fd-ne bak-sd-kd d-pd-p-kd-m-dd la-hu. Ml-sm-dd-md 
am. Now arising my father to go will. Then 
sya~wu ‘‘ Pd-d, gd-kd e-md hdt-dd pdp ^ be-u-td. 

say will ^'Father, I thee before sin did. 

Bagwdn^-kd-m ndt-dd pdp be-u-td. A4d-ne gd e-ynd u~cyd 
God before sin did. Now I thy son 

^ N. taro. 

® N. juwd, 

® N. 


2 N. des. 

^ N. saro. 

« N. Bagivan. 
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rd~mu yogya^ ml bu-nu. Go-kd e-md-kd-m tyu-pa-eyo 
to be called worthy not am. Me thy seiwaiit (as) 

be-sd-kd iyul-nl^\ A-hd-tl myim-sd-hd hah4d-md 
making keep ’k Thus thinking (he) arose 

u-pd-p-hd-m-dd la-std. U-pd-p-hd u-cyd bih4d4%d be-pd 
his father to went. His father his son coming far off 

rdp-dyu, Hd-md u-pd-p dn4d-nd la-std-md je-sd-kd 
saw. Then his father running approaching embracing 

cumd ^ pyu-du. Ml-sl-md u-cyd-kd rdk4d Pd-d, gd-kd 

kiss gave. Then his son said Father, I 

e-md hdt-dd pap ^ be~u4d. Bagivdn^-kd-m ndtHlo pap ^ 

thee before sin did. God before sin 

be-u4d. A-fd-ne go e-md cyd rd-mu bd yogya ^ md b{l4iu. 

did. Now I thy son called to be worthy not am. 

Gd-kd e-md-kd-m tyu-pd-cyd be-sd-kd jyuUnl Hd4d 

Me thy servant making keep”. But 

u-pd-kd wdn-me tyu-pd-cyd rdk4d ‘‘ Jyd-pd nyd-dd 

his father other servants (to) said '' Good new 

ye pl-sd-kd pa-sd-M, U-brep-cd-dd cu-rim liu-sd-dd. 
clothes bringing put on (him). His finger on ring put. 

U-Kel-dd Juttd ® ku-sd-dd. Ml-sl-md syd-nyu-pd bded ’ 
His feet on shoes put. Then fat calf 

sed-nl. Gd-l pe-sd-kd kusi ^ bl-l. He-nd-md d ' d-Syd 
kill. We eating merry will be. Because this my son 

ddm-stdm bd-ye-dd ld-‘U4d ; sl-pd bd-ye-dd M'Std4\ 
lost was is found ; dead was is alive 

Ml-sl-md me-ml~m fydr-sl-kd bd-m-dd. 

Thus they happy remained. 

1 N. yogya. ^ N. cumd. 

» N. '* N. Bagwan. 

s N. yogya ® N. h^ta. 

■> N. wTWT ® Musi. 
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Me beW^ u-ddh-pu &cyd hen-sl-dd bd-ye-dd. 
That time his elder his son field in was. 
Nem-fd nep-da rdlc4d-lo mm-Jcd-rn pdr-dd rdk-td4d 
la the evening house to returning house near coming 
nep-dd fydr-si-kd-m lyd-ldm fyo-siyu, Ml-sl-md me-kd 
house ill merriment of sound heard. Then he 
tyu-pd4yd Icon ce-sd-kd '' Hl4d? byu-du. Mi-sl-md me 

servant one calling '‘What?’’ asked. Then that 
tyu-pd-cyd-hd rdh-td %-ldh 

servant said " Th^ younger thy brother 

rok-pd hu %~pd-p4id %-ldk4cd ^ Me 

returned who has thy father (and) thy brother 'That 
cyo-pdmd Id-styu-md ” rdk-sd-kd, syo-ni-pd ^ hdcd ^ sed-yu-md 
son found is ’ saying, fat calf killing 
(ydr-s% be-to-nd bu’\ Me Id fyo-styu-md u-dok-pu 
merry making is Those words hearing his elder 
u-cyd-kd cok-cd byu-dyu. Nepdo la-mu ml bl-sd-wd. 
his son angry became. House into to go not wished. 
Ml-sl-Tiid u-pd-p blh-td-md mp-dd la-mu lem-styu. 

Then his father came (and) house into to go entreated. 
Ml-sl-rm u-cyd-kd fdk4d Rep-dd J go 'hd'm-'kd nem-hd-fdn 

Then his son said " Behold ! I thus long 

gd-nd-nun bd^pd bu-h, go e-md ^4d ml pdl^4d-wd, 

thee with remained have, I thy thy word not disobey. 
Hd-ld gd-7id he-ld-bo d-ndp-sd-nun fydr-sl hd~mu kdn 
But thou never my friends with merry to make one 
bddd ^ ml gdk-tyu-nd bu-nd, JHd-ld d e-md ydk-ke 

calf (even) not give didst. But this thy younger 

l-cyd u4dm4e-dyum-pd-kd Jcdu-luii wak-s&kd nep-dd 
thy son his extravagance (by) wealth lost house to 

I N. beta, 

^ syd-ni-pa and syo-nyn-pa both correct. 

3 N. 

^ Fr. N. XUJ throw away, reject. 
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rok-pd bu, gd-nd-kd u-nid Idgi'^ syd-nyu-pd^ bdm^ 
returned has (and) thou him for fat calf 
se-sd-kd ty dr-si be-nd. Hd-md u-pd-p-kd rdk-td “i?/ 

killing merriment makest. Then his father said '' 0, 
d-6yd ! d~md Mdu-lun bdt-pd e-m nd-de. God {ydr-sl 

my son ! my wealth remaining thine is. We happy 

bd-mu bd-sl d l-ldk ddm-stdm bdrye-dd Id-std, 
to be ought, (for) this thy brother lost was is found, 
sl-pd bd-ye-dd ll-std ’h 
dead was is alive ’h 

Affinities 

With this dialect one receives the distinct impression- 
noticeable also in the case of Balling — that a closer relation- 
ship exists with Tibetan in the matter of word-forms than is 
the case with most of the allied forms of speech. In this 
place, the following short list — ^in addition to those which 
will appear later in illustration of special points — will give an 
idea of the degree of relationship existing between Thulung 
and Tibetan. 

Thulung Tibetan 

Tcdp-mu to wish, to desire. rhab-^-pa, rnam^-pa^ rkam^-pa 
jyul-mu to retain, to keep, skyil-ba 
rdk-mu to return. log-pa 

rdk-mu to say, to speak. qyTag{s)-pa, P. grays ; 

ggrogs-pa to call, to shout. 
rd-mu to call, to say. zla-ba 

bak-mu to arise, to get up. qpag-pa 
fydr-sl glad, happy. bkra-sis{-pa) (CT. ira-ii) 

sed-mu to kill. gsod-pa (P. bsad) 

sl-pd dead. si-ba 

^ N. lagi. 

^ syd-ni-pa and syo-nyu^pd both correct. 

3 N. H c. 

® This interchange of final jp, 6, and m, also occurs within Thalung itself 
in, for instance, iiep-4d “ in the house ”, from nnm ** house ”, nip-sum sun ”, 
Hodgson nep-siin, or nem* 
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Thulung Bahitig Kulimg Chourasj^ca Khaiing Dilmi 

Hodgson I Own Hodgson I Own Hodgson Hodgson Hodgson Hodgson 



Said to be forms used by the Mangar subdivision. Numbers above three were given in Nepali bj^ the informant. 
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In tlie Linguistic Survey,^ Sten Konow expressed tie view 
that Thulnng found its nearest relatives in “ Kulrnig on the 
one side, and Chourasja, Khaling, and Dumi on the other 
Judging from the present materials, one should also add 
Balling as one of its near relatives. In fact, in some cases, 
correspondence is even closer here than with Kulung, 
Chourasya, etc., in illustration of which the following list 
will serve. 

Vowels, Consonants, and Consonant Clusters 

The vowel sounds seem to be comparatively stable, though 
certain changes as against other languages may sometimes 
be observed. Thulung thus has u as against i (^) in jyul~mu 
''to keep/', Tibetan sJfcyiZ-ia, and u where Tibetan has 
e (e) in mu " fire ", T. mi. Again, Thulung has a where 
Tibetan has a {d) in ca-'pu " bird ", T. cd (< hya), while d 
appears in place of Tibetan a (d) in Thulung nyo " nose ”, 
T. sna, cyd " son ", T. {bu-)tsa. In other cases the vowels 
agree with. those of Tibetan : Ja " hand ", T. lag, bd " pig ", 
T. pag, mlh " eye ", T. mig, bu-%^[ head ", T. etc. 

The language shows a decided tendency to employ sonants 
where related dialects have surds or aspirates, as in gd I 
as against Nachhereng, Lambichhong, and L5horong hd ; 
gd-nd "thou", where R5d6ng, Rungchhenbung, Waling, 
and Lambichh5ng have Jlfa-na ; "to drink" (shared in 
this form by several other dialects, see LSI,, iii, 1, pp. 346-7) 
as against Dungmali tun, Lambichhong tun (Tibetan fun-wa 
< aiun-ba), and others. 

There appear numerous initial consonant and palatal (y) 
complexes comparable to Tibetan initial consonant with 
ya-ta (y). Among such are, e.g. " hear ", hd-dyu-m " ten ", 
dydl-cyu " son-in-law ", syu " who " (interrog.). 

Again, one finds initial consonant followed by r, paralleling 
Tibetan initial consonant with m4a (r), as in e.g. gru-pu 
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cock Mmp-da (H.) '' weep ” (of. T. Timh-Mrab a weeper 
“ obtain 

Finally there are compounds of initial consonant and 
comparable to Tibetan initial consonant with, following la-ta 
(1), as, for instance, bll four kle-bd “ dog 

Triple compounds such as kryum ‘'hunger’’, Myd-mu 
“ moon ”, remind one strongly of similar manifestations in 
Lepcha. 

Of the three double types, the first (with y) seems to be the 
most common. So far as we can judge from the present 
materials they occur as follows : — 

y after k, kr, kl, 6, /, d, t, st, d, n, p, 6, m, r, ?, s. 
r SiiteTk,g,h. Z after i:, p, h. 

This characteristic use of suffixed y, r, and I, Thulung 
shares with Bahing, where again it is frequent, as in, e.g, 
gm “ rope ”, T. sgrogs, bro “ taste ”, H. bro-ba, and others.^ 

Comparison with Tibetan is here illuminating, though I 
have so far been unable to discover any exact laws governing 
their relationship. The table on p. 638 will make this clear. 

From evidence of this nature it is at once evident that there 
are archaisms to be looked for in the language, for while 
for many centuries Tibetan has been changing its initial 
consonant and m-ta complexes into the corresponding cerebral 
sounds f , and d, except in the dialects of the west — and even 
there often takes the first step in substituting a dental for 
an original guttural (as, e.g. Lh. dri for gri (> CT. di ) ) — 
Thulung has strength to resist this movement, as evidenced 
above by kryum and bren. 

As to other single sounds of Thulung, the cerebrals t (Z) 
and d (^) have doubtless found their way into the language 
under Nepali influence. The so-called “ checked ” final 
consonants appear to be absent, and it remains only to add 
that a is the indeterminate sound heard in “ America ”, 


1 SeeZN/., iii, !,> 327. 
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d tlie sound of a in German Mann ”, and du that of ow in 
English “ how ”. The indeterminate vowel sound a ('^) 
is almost certainly due to Nepali influence. 



Thu 

Own 

lung 

Hodgson 

Bal 

Own 

ling 

Hodgson 

Tib 

Written 

etan 

Spoken 

Three 

symn 

syum 

sdm 

sdm 

gsum 

stim 

Pour . 

bli 

bli 

budi 

le 

bzi 

M 

Ten . , 

{kd-)dyu’ 

m 

{kofi~) 

dyu-m 


{kot-) 

dyu-m 

bcu 

cu 

Nose . 

mjo 

— 

nyd 

neu 

sna 

na 

Son . 

cyd 

eye 

ewe \ 

{d-td) 

{td-im.) 

{bu-)tsa 

{bu-)fsa 

— 

Dog . 

Jcle-bd 

Me-bd 

Mli-cd 

lili-ca 

kyi 

kyi 

Hungry . 

Icryum 

kruim 

(sd-li-mi) 

{so-li-mi) 

bkren-pa 

ten-pa 

Tliink . 

myim 

mim 

mim 

mim 

\ . . 

snam-pa 

nam-pa 

Hear . i 

fyd 1 

fyo-sa 

{Mm) 

{ni-no) 

tos-pa 

id-pa 

Obtain . 

bren 



' 

len-pa 
(P. bloM, 
P. blafi) 

len-pa 


PbEPIXES 

(а) Pronominal. The prefixes of this nature are as follows : 

1st person as in ^ “ my father ”, a-%d “ my son ” ; 

2nd person as in i-pa-p ^ “ thy father '\ %-cyd ^Hhy son ” ; 
3rd person u-, as in w-pa-p ^ “ his father ”, U'6yd '' his son ”, 

(б) NoivpronominaL In some instances d- appears as a 
non-pronominal element, as in “ mouth ”, as does also 

in e-md u-cyd “ thy son ”, 

^ father ” and wa-m ‘‘ mother ” are probably abbreviated from 

pa-fa and ma-ma. Compare Bahing jpa-pd and ma-7nd respectively, the note 
below under the genitive, and the infinitive of Kulung {Acta Orie^iialia, 
voL xiii, p. 43). 

^ Hodgson, Miscellaneous MssaySf etc., vol. i, pp. 179 and 181, lists forms 
in u- also for “ father ” and mother’’ where no pronominal prefix could 
be present. 
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Substantives 

Gender is unindicated. Either separate words are used as 
in pd-p ^ '' father ”, md~m ^ '' mother be-p ^ “ grandfather ”, 
rni-rn ^ '' grandmother ”, or else the same word fimctioiis for 
both masculine and feminine genders, as in be-nd bull ”, 
or “ cow ”, 7rZe“6a dog ”, or bitch 

Number is frequently unindicated, the singular form being 
used also in the plural: bd ''pig”, or “pigs”, tyii-pd-cyd 
" servant ”, or " servants For the dual a suffix -B-p ^ or 
-cl occurs : Ide-bd-cl-p two dogs ”, ml-cyo-cl-p “ two men ”, 
mlh-cl " eyes ” (lit. " eyes-two ”), while the plural suffixes 
-mi-m ^ : Me-bd-mi-m " dogs '\ ml~cyd~mi-md' men 

In the sufiix ~cyd of ml-cyd " man ”, tyu-pd-cyd " servant ”, 
we possibly have a class particle for human beings. There 
appears to be a variant -cyii in d-wd-cyu " husband ”, md-iyu 
" wife ”, dydl-cyu " son-in-law ”, for we shall later find 5 and 
u interchanging in verbal suffixes, cyd seems to be independent 
in cyd " son ”, cyd-cyd " boy ”, me-slm-cyd " girl ” (from 
me-shn "woman”). 

The case relations are as follows. The nominative and 
instrumental suffix is -M: u-cyd-hd rdh4d "his son said”, 
medcd u-na-dd mylm-styu " he in his mind thought Compare 
the accusative. 

The locative is formed with -dci, as in u-na-dd " in his 
mind”, nep-dd "in the house ”, "in the field”. 

Compare the dative. 

The accusative appears to share the suffix -Jed with the 
nominative and instrumental : tm-kd . . \ (yu-ru-styu "him 
. . . he sent ”, gd-M . P , jyul-fil '' me . . . keep (as thy 
servant) ”. , • ; 

^ See note 1 on p. 638. 

^ -p almost certainly represents a formerly vocalized syllable. Compare 
Bailing M'H. 

^ See last footnote, and compare Bahing pi-pi- 

^ There was probably a once-vocalized suffix here. See the note under 
the genitive below. 

® See previous footnote. 
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The genitive suffixes -M-m, as in Jcdn ml-cyd-kd-m '' of 
one man ml-cyd-M-m nem '' the man’s house ”, e-md-M-m 
tyu-p&cyd '' thy servant This suffix -M-m is probably the 
genitive of -Jed, as found in the nominative-instrumental and 
accusative cases, appearing to be the same element as 
the genitive suffix -ml ^ of Sangpang, Chamling, Nach- 
hereng, etc. 

The, dative is formed either with the suffix -dd, as in nep-dd 
rdJe-pd bu to the house (he) has returned ” (compare the 
locative), or else is built upon the genitive in -Jed-m by means of 
-dd : u-pd-p-Jed-m-dd rdk-td to his father (he) said Other- 
wise the Nepali is employed : u-md Idgi 

"‘for him”. 

The ablative appears to be built upon the locative in -dd 
by adding -m, as in d-dd-m, or d-sm-dd-m “ from here ”, or 
by means of the suffix -dd-m added to the genitive in -Jed-m : 
me-kd-m-dd-m “from him”, syu-kd-m-dd-m “from whom” 
(interrog.). 

In addition to the above there are also -nun “ with ”, as in 
gd-nd-nuh ‘‘ with thee ”, and ndt-dd ^^ before ”, as in e-md nat-do 
‘‘ before thee. ” 

Adjectives 

The adjective precedes the substantive it qualifies : syd- 
nyu-pd bded^ “fat calf”, fyol-sl-pd ml-cyd “ great man ”, 
d-pd-p me kl-kyom nep-dd bu “ my father that small house in 
lives ”, This preceding position is undoubtedly due to Nepali 
influence. Compare the remarks on the dual -cl under numerals 
below. 

^ Both the abbreviated form -m and the fuller -mi are found within 
Balali (v. LSI., iii, 1, p. 350). Abbreviation of suffixes in this manner is 
quite common in these languages, Kulung thus reduces its infinitive element 
to -m from an almost certainly original -rm, as in Limbu, Sangpang, 
Rung chhen bung, etc. See Acta OrievJtalia, voL xiii (1934), p. 43. For a 
different interpretation of this suffix -ha-m, v. LSI., iii, 1, p. 368. 

2 ]sr, 
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Numerals 

Tke first ten numerals have already been listed in the table 
under '' Affinities 'b The numeral may either follow or precede 
its substantive : tyu-pd-cyd hon " one servant '' (compare 
the dual), or hon ml-cyd " one man ’b m~cl rm-cyo " two men ’b 
The older order is undoubtedly the first. 

It remains only to add that in hd-dyu-m " ten ’’ we appear 
to have " one (hd for hon) ^ group of ten (dyii-m) ’b in which 
the construction exactly parallels Tibetan " twenty 

(i.e. " two groups of ten ’bj gsum-bcu " thirty ’’ (i.e. " three 
groups of ten etc. ; dyu-m itself we may suppose to repre- 
sent the same root as T. bcu (> cu) followed by a formerly 
vocalked suffix -m. 

Pronouns 


The personal pronouns, so far as they can be gathered from 


the present 

materials, are 

) as follows : 




Singular. 

Dual. 

Plural. 

Prefixed 

Form. 

1st person 

gof^ d-md 

gd-cl 

gd-i (inch). 

a- 

2nd person 

e-md, 

gd-cl 

gd-hu (excl.) 
gd-n% 

i- ■ ■ 

3rd person 

gd-nd 
u-md, me. 

me-cl-pi 

me-mi-m 

u~ 


me-rdm 

me-nl-Gi 




^ Compare Hodgson’s Jcon-dyu-m. 

2 This is almost certainly a lineal descendant of Tibetan Ico{-bo, -mo). 
For the sonant g corresponding to an aspirate !c in Tibetan, cf. the writer’s 
Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology, pp. lOO-llO. The 
compound forms of related languages also in very many eases contain 
this same element compounded with another representing Tibetan iia, 
as in e.g. Balali, Sangpang (LSI.), Lohdrong, Lambichhong ka-iid, and other 
similar forms. Consequently the writer’s transcriptions haii in Sangpang 
{Acta Orientalia, xii, pp. 76, etc.) and kbii in Kulung (id., xiii, pp. 41, etc.) 
should be corrected to Ica-fi and ko-n respectively. When standing in this 
order the two elements reproduce the Tibetan pleonastic Uo-bo %a. In 
reversed position, which is also quite common, iia becomes aii-, aii-, %n-, 
or uh; as in e.g. Dumi an-'hu, Bungchhenbung an-kd, Limba lii-ga, 
Chourasya uii-gu. 
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A prefixed form can also be preceded by a fuller pronoiiii : 
a-im a-de “ (of) me my share ”, e-tna %-ld “ (of) thee thy 
word ”, u-md u-Udu-lun “ (of) him his wealth . The third 
personal form me is properly a demonstrative (see below). 
In addition to the forms listed above there is also Tcd-U “ his ”, 
“ that”, probably another demonstrative pronoun. 

The demonstrative pronouns proper are d “ this ’ and me 
“ tliat They precede their substantive : d' e-md . . . l-cyo 
“ this (of) thee ... thy son ”, me jyol-si-pd mi-cyd “ that 

great man”. 

The interrogative pronoun is syu, as in me-rdm syu-hd-m- 
dd-m bren-nd? from whom did you buy that ? ” 

Verbs 

In the following sections the best method of approach is 
undoubtedly through the various elements comprising the 
varying verb forms, rather than by means of an enumeration 
of these forms person by person. This is the more true as we 
can then at once begin to understand the significance of the 
various elements involved, the origins and meanings of which 
are in many cases sufficiently clear. 

As in nearly all these languages, anything resembling a 
rigid and closely followed conjugation is here lacking, a fact 
which may be verified by reference to the verbs in the story. 
The best illustrations of this are perhaps to be drawn from 
Limbu, and as the behaviour of the Limbu verb is in large 
measure also that of the verb in related languages, a few 
examples may be given from that source here. To begin with, 
the Limbu verb can take its choice in large measure whether 
it will indicate subject, or object, or will, on the other hand, 
merely imply general direction in the active transitive verb. 
If the last-named course is followed, a single verb form Mp-iu, 
for instance, may function with the appropriate pronouns for 
''he struck me, thee, him, or himself”, though where the 
object is placed in suffixed position (the second alternative 
above) we have such varying forms as e.g. m-gd Mjp-d-sm 
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1 strike myself in-gd Mp-ne '' 1 strike tliee m-gd 
Mp4u-n “ I strike liim ”, in this last member general objective 
direction only being again shown by -{t)u (for -it)u). Again 
a dual in -ci: liun-c% Men-m lilp-Sl they two strike him”', 
may also be expressed without the dual verb in -c?, but with 
the directive element attached to it instead : Mun-cl 
Mn-ln Mp-su, and an inclusive dual in -ne-ct: dn-ci- Men-m 
hlp-ne-cl we two (thou and I) strike him ”, may also be 
expressed as Men-m d-Mp-su with prefixed subject (a-) 
and again the directive particle -{s)u. 

There is, in fact, great latitude in the use of the verbal 
equipment, a condition duplicated to some extent also in 
Thulung, as we shall see in what follows. 

The Veeb FROM THE Conjugations ^ 

I. The Verb Substantive, hu-mu to be ” 

(a) Singular. — The verb substantive in the present is 
in the past bd. In the third person singular present indicative 
only does it stand alone : me-ram bii he is ”. 

In the future tense this root is replaced by which 

does not appear to ever occur without suffixes: go dyu-m 
-nu I shall be ”, gd-7id dyu-m-nd thou wult be ”, wc-mm 
dyu-m-e he will be It appears from these that -nu may 
be a suffixed first person singular subject, -nd a similar element 
of the second person, and -e one indicating the third person. 
In the first person singular of the present tense -nu occurs 
again : gd bu-hu '' I am ”, while md of the second person is 
found both in the present and past : gd-nd bu-m thou art ”, 
gd-nd bd-nd thou wast ”. The first person element is reduced 
to -n in the singular of the past tense : gd bd-n-do '' I was ”. 
In the third person singular of the past tense -e of the future 

^ What follows here is drawn from materia! on verb conjugations separate 
from the story. The forms offered by this latter will be considered in a 
subsequent Section. 

2 The -m here appears to be a suffix. Compare Tibetan agyur-ha, the 
auxiliary of the future tense in the classical language. In the past w'e iind 
the simple root dyu : {sari-sa-wa) dyu^std (a famine) occurred, {cok-^Ed) 
byu-dyu he became (angry). 
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appears as -i ^ : me-ram bd-l-da lie was Tiie suffixes 
^do and we will consider later, when dealing with the 
plural where other elements of a similar nature also occur. 
Thus far, then, we have gathered the following as far as 
suffixed particles are concerned. 

Independent 
Pronoun. 

1st pers. sing. , go 

2nd pers. sing. , gd-nd 

3rd pers. sing. . me, m&rdm 

(6) Dual— In this number the verb substantive appears 
without subject suffixes, being simply put in the dual -ci ^ 
in agreement with the preceding pronoun. In the case of the 
third person the fuller m-cl is preferred with this latter. The 
forms are as follows : — 


Subject Suffix 
to singular verb. 
-hu, -h 
-nd 

-e, -ye, -% 



Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

1st pers. dual . 

gd-cl hu-ci 

gd-cl hd-ci 

go-cl dyu- 


we two 

we two 

m-c% we 


are ” 

were ” 

two shall 
be” 

2nd pers. dual . 

gd-cl hu-B 

gd-6l bd-cl 

gd-c% dyu- 


ye two 

ye two 

m-ci '' ye 


are” 

were ” 

two will 
be” 

3rd pers. dual . 

mem-clbu- 

me m-ci bd- 

me m-cl 


Cl ^ ^ they 

c% they 

dyu-m-ci 


two are ” 

two were.” 

^Hhey 
two will 


be^’ 

(c) Plural. — The characteristic feature here is a termination 
in preceded, except in some first personal forms, by some 

^ In the story this element appears as -ye. See below. 

2 It is notable here that the dual suffix drops the final -p of -B-p as used 
with substantives. We shall later find the same behaviour of the plural 
-mi-TTif which becomes -mi with verbs. 
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consonant other than c (which is peculiar to the dual) tending 
to show agreement with a similarly placed consonant in the 
preceding independent pronoun. Thus we have in the present 
tense gd-n% hu-m ye are me-mi-m bu-ml “ they are In 
the first of these -m is the second element of the independent 
second person plural pronoun, while in the second case -mi 
appears to be an abbreviated form of the usual plural suffix 
Compare the dual -cl for -ci-p. The suffix -m of the 
second person also occurs in the past and future tenses : 
gd-nl bd-nl “ye were and gd-nl dyu-m-nl “ye will be’’ 
There seems no doubt that this is a pronominal suffix, -mi 
of the third person also occurs again in the third person plural 
of the future tense : me-mi-m dyu-m-ml “ they will be 
In the past tense -mi is reduced to -m and followed by -ell : 
me-mi-m bd-m-dl “ they were In the case of the first person, 
the suffix appears either simply as -i, i.e. the second element 
of the first person inclusive personal pronoun, or as i preceded 
by some consonant other than c. Thus we have : gd-l bu-l 


“ I and you are ”, gd-l bd-l 

-dl “ I and you were ”, gd-l dyu-m- 

5 i ^ “I and you will be ”. 



We can thus establish the following 

pronominal suffixes 

with the plural verb. 

Independent 

Subject suffix 


Pronoun. 

to plural verb. 

1st pers. plur. . 

gd-l (inch) 2 

■ -1 

2nd pers. plur. 

gd-nl 

-nl 

3rd pers. plur. 

me-mi-m 

-ml,^ -m-^ 


There then remain unaccounted for the suffixes -do in go 
6a-n-do “ I was ”, -dd^ in me-rdm bd-l-dd “he was”, -di 


^ This suffix may not be pronominal. See below. 

2 Unfortunately I have but little information as to a special verb form 
corresponding to the exclusive first person pronoun go-^ku. The speaker 
moved out of reach before this point could be established. 

3 Compare Kachin -mu- with plural verbs. See the writer’s Outlines of 
Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology » pp. 86-91. The Thulung element 
seems to be the plural suffix. 

^ For this as a locative suffix, see below. 

JKAS. OOTOBEB 1935. ■ 
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in gd-% bd-i~dl “we (incl.) were”, me-mi-m bd-m-dl “they 
were ”, and perhaps ^ -si hxgd-i dyu-ni-si “ we (inch) shall be 
Though these sutEixes are not clear to me it seems not 
improbable that some of them are a species of auxiliary verb. 
If this is the case there arises here a question ever present in 
this language area, as to whether the pronominal elements 
also present {-n-, -i-, and -m-) are to be regarded as really 
suffixes to the main root immediately preceding them, or 
whether they are not actually subject prefixes to a final 
auxiliary — a point which is to my mind basic throughout the 
whole field of Himalayan philology so far as the so-called 
“ pronominalized ” languages are concerned. If they are 
actually prefixes to an auxiliary verb we are also confronted 
with the possibility that pronominal forms which are now 
clearly suffixed may once have been followed by some similar 
auxiliary verb form, which has in the course of time fallen 
away. If this is really the history of these forms, they could 
very well in the first place have belonged within the Tibeto- 
Burman family to which prefixed subjects are normal, and 
there would be called for a reconsideration of the belief that 
subject particles now suffixed have come in under Munda 
influence. Without stating any belief one way or the other, 
the writer is inclined to take rather seriously the evidence for 
prefixed position supplied in some quantity by other related 
languages. Thus, in Limbu one finds ke-pe¥^-la ke-pdf “ thou 
art going ”, lit. “ thy (fee-) going thou (ke-) doest ”, me-peF- 
la me~pdf “they are going ”, lit. “their (me-) going they 
(me-) do ”, in Vayu fi nd-mi “ I am going ”, lit. “ going I 
{no-) am”, in Yakha Mm-me nd-nd “ I am going ”, lit. 
“going I (nd-) am”, Mm-me ka-nd “thou art going ”, lit, 
“ going thou (ka-) art ”, and many more, in which the fuller 
forms are in use. This point, it seems, should be investigated 
with the behaviour of Kachin ^ in mind. 


^ See a previous note on this element. 
“ See Morphology as above quoted. 
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II. The Active Intransitive Verb, la-mw to go ” 

■ (a) Singular. — In this class of verb many forms coincide 
in construction with those of the verb substantive. The root 
here under consideration seems to vary, becoming also 
or hJc ^ for reasons which are not at the nioment evident. 

In the third person singular of the present and future 
tense the root appears alone in the form Id : me (or me-mm) Id 
''he goes ’’ or will go In the corresponding first person 
gd la-nu “ I go ’’ or shall go’’, and second person gd-nd 
la-nd 'Hhou goest” or ''wilt go”, as also in the second 
person of the past tense gd-nd lah-nd “ thou wentest ”, we 
meet again with -nu and ~nd for the first and second persons 
respectively, as with the verb substantive. 

Again here the element of the first person is reduced to -h 
in the singular of the past tense : gd la-n-dd " I went In 
the third person singular of the past, however, a deviation 
occurs, and we have a new element -std in : m&rdm la-std 
"he went”. 

Thus from the singular of the active verb we have 

Independent Subject Suffix 
Pronoun. to Singular Verb 
1st pers. sing. . gd -fm, -n 

2nd pers. sing. . gd-nd -nd 

3rd pers. sing. . me-,me-rdm — 

(6) Dual. — In this number the verb exhibits certain 
departures from the behaviour of the verb substantive, though 
following it in the main. 

The simple construction with the dual -c% is followed in : 
me-ci-j) la-ci " they two go ” or " will go ”, gd-cl lah-6% " ye 
two went ” and me-ci-p lak-ci " they two went 

Otherwise the forms are somewhat fuller and contain 

^ It is possible that a vocalic element has merged with the root here 
(Id < la-u or la-6 2). We have already met with a third personal root u- 
used as a prefix. The ZSL (in, 1, p, 368) also gives a formd-H-m “his”, 
which contains an element o-. 

2 This element is said to sometimes assume a checked final : la/:°. I have 
not, however, been able to establish this as the normal pronunciation. 


elements wMch cannot all at the moment be identified, though 
6d among their number appears to be the verb substantive 
bu with different vowel colouring. Of the remaining forms 
gd~6l lahcii-hu ''we two go” or "will go”, is probably 
exclusive^ (“I and he ”), the sufl&x -hu agreeing with the 
last element of go-hu "I and they”, the exclusive plural 
given in the Linguistic Survey (iii, 1, p. 368). -cu appears 
to be -cl, the dual particle, with which some other element 
has coalesced. Otherwise vowel harmony might be assumed. 
Much the same form is taken for the first person of the past 
tense, where gd-cl lah-cu-hd " we two went ”, is likewise 
probably exclusive (" I and he ”), though the vowel colouring 
differs as with ho as against hu, already noted. To this last 
element we return again now in the second person of the 
present and future : gd-6% lak-td-bd-cl " ye two go ” or " will 
go bo here, as already noted, is probably the verb sub- 
stantive bu, while -td- may be compared to to, the verb 
substantive form found in Sangpang.^ 

(c) Plural. In the plural again the verb here in the main 
follows the verb substantive. Thus with terminations agreeing 
with this latter we have in the present tense la-nl " you 
go ” or " will go ”, me-ml-7n la-^nl " they go ” or " will go ”. 
The suffix -nl also occurs in the second person of the past 
tense: gd-nl lah-7%1 "you went”. We thus have here the 
same subject suffixes -m for the second person, and -mi 
for the third, with which we are already familiar. From this 
point, however, divergences make their appearance. 

It is probable that in the first person of the present and 
future tenses gd-hu hh-sl " we go ” or " will go ”, contains the 
same element with which we have met already in the future 
tense of the verb substantive. In the present instance it is 
employed with the exclusive pronoun, thus demonstrating 
that it may be used with either the inclusive or exclusive 
form. Possibly in the present instance the form is mixed. 

^ Compare the Limbu duals in ^i-ge. 

“ See Acta Ormitalia, voL xii (1933), p. 77. 
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In the first person of the past tense we meet again with more 
what we should expect : gd-hu lak-to-ho '' we went with 
both pronoun and verb fully exclusive. Compare this person 
in the dual. 

In the one remaining plural form : me-ml-m la-m-dl '' they 
went we meet once more with -m- of the third person, as 
in the plural of the verb substantive. 

The elements indicating the subject in this verb are thus 
Independent Subject Suffix 

Pronoun. to Plural Verb. 

1st pers. plur. . go-l I and you ? 

go-Jcu I and they ”) -ho 


2nd pers. plur. gd-m -m 

3rd pers. plur. . me-ml-m -rm} -m ^ 

For the element -to- of gd-hu lak-td-ho “ we went ”, we may 
refer to the concluding remarks on the dual above, while 
-dl- in me-mz-fn la-zn-dz ‘‘ they went ”, we have previously 
met in the same person of the plural of the verb substantive. 

III. The Active Transitive Verb, ydl-mu to strike ” 

In this type of verb the deviations from the forms with 
which we have so far met become more pronounced. This is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that a direct object is being taken 
into consideration, though I am unable to see the significance 
of all the elements involved even with this in view.^ 

{a) Singular, — Only in the second person of the past tense 
do we find here a definite subjective element suffixed to the 
simple verb root : gd-nd ydl-nd '' thou struckest ”. Otherwise 


^ Probably the plural suffix. See the verb substantive above. 

2 As already stated, full material on some aspects of this dialect is not 
yet to hand, the speaker from whom the present notes were gathered leaving 
the district before my investigations were complete. Since with most of 
these languages, however, “ subjective ’’ forms of transitive verbs nearly 
always contain objective elements — ^without which, in fact, the verb cannot 
function— we probably have in the present materials at least a majority of 
all the elements of the truly ** objective ” verb forms. Of this I feel 
moderately certain from having dealt at full length with both the subjective 
and objective aspects of the verbs of other related languages, notably Limbu, 
where a consideration of the objective forms brought out practically nothing 
that an investigation of its “ subjective ” aspects had not already disclosed. 
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tMs element is appended to more complicated forms, as in the 
future ga-na ydUnd-Mm-nd “ thou wilt go ”, in which the 
intervening elements are not clear to me. 

It is possible that we have an objective form indicating an 
object of the second person plural by -m in go ydhm '' I 
strike (perh. really I strike you” (plur.) ), but no supporting 
instances occur in the present materials. In one case we meet 
with a sufiix -u: go ydhii “1 shall strike”, in which it is 
probable that we meet with the same element indicating 
general direction towards the object which is a conspicuous 
feature of Limbu.^ The sense here is probably at base '' I shall 
strike to, or at ” (the object). Forms with this element, 
however, do not recur in the present materials, except possibly 
in the case of me-M ydl-syu '' he struck ”. This form, however, 
is not clear to me. 

In go ydl4d I struck ”, we meet again with a suffix, 
probably an auxiliary by nature, which we have previously 
found in the dual of the intransitive verb, but the remaining 
forms are new to us and are difficult of explanation. In 
me-hd ydl-sd ‘^he strikes” or ''will strike”, the nature of 
the suffix -sa is not clear, a remark which also applies to -m in 
gd-nd ydl-m thou strikest 

From the singular then we gather only the following with 
any degree of certainty : — 

Independent Suffix to Singular Verb. 

Pronoun. Subjective. Objective. 

1st pers. sing. — — — 

2nd pers. sing. (sing.) 

gd-nl (plur.) -nd (sing.) -m (plur.) 

3rd pers. sing. — - __ __ 

— — -u (non-pron). 

(6) Dual.— With the single exception of the first person of 
the past tense : gd-6% y 0146-1.0 " we two struck ”, the forms 

^ Sec Aota Orientalia^ YoX isii (1933), p. 79. At other times the Thulung 
verb is treated in similar wise as a locative concept, being thus directly 
linked to the object. See again below under the imperative. For -w following 
transitive verbs in Bahing, of. L8I,f ni> 1, p. 331. 
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tere are simple witli sufiixed -c%. In this one exceptional case 
it is moderately certain that we have an exclusive form in 
-Ted (for -Jcu, in go-ku I and they ’’ (plnr.) ), built upon 
a dual in -ci which either by absorbing a vocalic element 
or by vowel harmony has assumed the form -go. Compare 
-cu in the first person dual of the active intransitive verb. 
With this exception the dual forms are simple and regular. 


as follows 

Present. 

Past. 

Future. 

1st pers. 

gd-cl ydl-cl 

gd-cl ydl-co-kd 

gd-cl ydl-cl 

dual. 

we two 

we two 

we two 


strike ’’ 

struck ” 

will strike 

2nd pers. 

gd-ci ydl-cl 

gd-cl ydl-cl 

gd-cl ydl-cl 

dual. 

ye two 

“ ye two 

ye two 


strike ” 

struck ’’ 

will strike 

3rd pers. 

me nl-cl ydl-cl 

me nl-cl ydl-cl 

me nl-6l ydl-cl 

dual. 

‘‘ they two 

'' they two 

they two 


strike ” 

struck ’’ 

will strike ’’ 


(c) Plural. — ^Here we meet with the same suffixes 
-m%^ indicating a subject of the first, second, and third person 
respectively, as we have already met in the plural of the verb 
substantive. The forms are : go-l ydl-i '' I and you strike 
or will strike gd-m yal-nl you strike or will strike 
also you struck me-mi-m ydl-ml they strike or will 
strike also they struck There then remains only the 
first person of the past tense : gd-l ydl-co-ko, a form on which 
we have already commented under the dual above. 

In this number, then, the suffixes may be stated thus : — 
Independent Suffix to Plural Verb. 

Pronoun. Subjective. Objective, 


1st pers. gd-l ^ I and you "0 

-1 

plur. gd-ku I and they 

^kd 

2nd pers. gd-nl 

-nl 

plur. 


3rd pers. me-ml-m 

-ml 

plur. 



OF THE THXJLUNG DIALECT 

The Verb IN THE Story 

In connected narrative the verb does not seem to follow 
the above pattern at all closely. Coincidences with the suffix 
usages given above, however, do occur. Thus in the singular 
we have in the first person bu-nu I am la-nu ‘‘ I will go ”, 
bat-pa bu-h '' I (who) have remained ” ; in the second person 
bu-m thou didst ”, be-nd '' thou makest ” ; and in the third 
person bd-ye^-dd “ he was”, bd-l-dd he had ” or 'Hhere 
were”, while in the plural there is in the first person hl-% 
a 5j third hd-m-dd '' they were The 

imperative at times exhibits similar suffixes, indicating here 
the person addressed, as in sed-7il kill ye 

The element in -u of general direction towards the object ^ 
seems to occur in : e-md ndt-dd pdp be-u4d against thee sin 
(I) have committed ”, fyu-ru-styu (he) sent (him to tend the 
pigs)”, sya-wu (I) will say (to him) ”, 6a fd-m po-mu 
Jcdp-du the pig’s food to eat (he) wanted”, byu-du (he) 
asked (him).” 

It is possible that in -styu we have a participial suffix 
(comparable to Tibetan -ste, 4e), and that the clause at the 
end of which it stands should be treated accordingly. In 
that event we should have, e.g. u-pd-p-hd Uo-le Mdu4un . . . 
dyd-styii, u-ydh-M u-cyd-Jcd . . . la-std his father his wealth 
. . . having divided, his younger son . . . departed. 

The imperative, in addition to sometimes employing 
objective suffixes, also may be put in the locative ^ or dative 
case, thus indicating the terminus of the act within the verbal 
block : fa-sd-dd “ put (ye them) upon (him) ”, u-brep-cd-dd 
... '' upon his finger . . . put (ye it) upon ”. 

Compare the general directive forms in -u above. The locative 
suffix -dd is also attached to stationary ” verbal states, as 
in bd rep-dd while tending the pigs ”. 

^ -?/e- here for -i- of the conjugatioiist. 

2 Compare the locative siiffix usage below where the verb is a 
“ stationary ” act so far as the object is concerned. 

® See the writer’s Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morphology, 
pp. 57-8 (§ 49). 
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A present participle or general continuative form assumes 
tlie suffix -td-hd : bth-to-nd coming he4d-nd “ making 
fydr-sl be-to-hd bu '' (he) merry making is ’k 

The first of two verbs is treated either (1) as a conjunctive 
participle in -md : fyd-styu-md . . . cdh-cd byu-dyu ^' hearing 
(this) . . . (he) became angry’', hryum lyu-std-md ... pd- 
mu Mp-du '' being hungry ... to eat (he) wished ” ; or (2) 
as a similar participle in -sd~hd : u-de lak-sd-hd . . . la-std 
'' his share taking . , . (he) departed ", baJc-sd-kd . . . la-mi 
arising . . . (I) will go It is possible that in the first of 
these constructions the idea of causation ('^ because of, on 
account of ", as often with ISTepali hay era) is present. 

The simple infinitive is formed with -mu : or pye-nm 

‘Ho eat", ryd-mu ^ Ho write ”, ten-mu 'Ho know", on-mu 
'Ho run", lem-dyi-mu "to walk". 

The negative standing before the verb is ml, as in go , 
ml b€i-hu " I . . . not am ", ml cdp-syu-tm " (he) not ate 
A relative construction occurs (similar to that of Tibetan) 
with -pd : sl-pd " he who was dead " (lit. " the dead one ")^ 
bdt-pd " that which (I) possess " (lit. " the possessed one ")^ 
a formation which may be followed by the auxiliary verb : 
go ,, , bdt-pd bu-h " I . . . who remain (with thee) " (lit. " I 
who am the staying one "), rok-pd bu “ he who has returned " 
(lit. " he who is the returning one "). 
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Chola Invasion of Bengal 

By A. C. BANERJI 

rflHE latter part of the tenth century of the Christian era 
gradually ushered in a new epoch in the history of 
India. In northern India the old kingdoms, which had 
dominated the pohtical arena so long, made their exit, and 
new powers rose to take their place. The struggle between the 
Gurjaras and the Eashtrakutas ended fatally for both the 
contending parties. The great empire of Bhoja and 
Mahendrapala had shrunk into the little principality of 
Kanauj . Its place was taken by the Chandellas, the Haihayas, 
and the Ghahamanas, etc. The Pala empire, too, in eastern 
India, had fallen on evil days. The land south of the 
Vindhyas was no exception from this. The Cholas of Tanjore 
who were to reach the height of their glory in the succeeding 
century, were gradually consolidating their position in the 
extreme south. While a new Chalukya dynasty claiming 
relationship with the older one eclipsed the supremacy of the 
Eashtrakutas in the Deccan. The history of the tenth and 
eleventh century a.d. is full of internecine warfare, which 
paved the way for Mushm conquest of India. 

It has already been remarked that* the Pala empire, too, 
had come to grief. The incompetent successors of Dharmapala 
and Devapala were unable to keep together their costly 
conquests. A couple of inscriptions found in Bihar and Bengal 
prove that in the reign of Mahendrapala the Gurjara empire 
extended up to northern Bengal.^ An inscription dated in 
A.B. 954 claims that the Chandella king Yasovarman defeated 
a king of Bengal. Another inscription dated in 888 (1) Saka 
Era, indicates that an alien race called the Kambojas were 
occupying certain parts of Bengal, But soon a national 

^ Ind. Ant., vol. xlvii, pp. 109-11. Pahs of Bengal, p. 64, A.8J., 

1925-6, p. 141. 
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revival came headed by Mahipala 1. In spite of this revival 
there are evidences to believe that even during this reign 
Bengal was not immune from foreign invasion. The first 
invasion was by a general of Eajendrachola I, and the other 
was by Gangeyadeva of Tripuri. Apart from these two, 
there w- ere also many minor aggressions. The purpose of this 
contribution is to examine the events connected with the 
first invasion, and to trace the route as far as possible. 

Eajendrachola I, the son and successor of Eajaraja I, 
is known to have various birudas from his inscriptions ; 
Gangaibondachola, Vikramachola, Panditachola, Parakesari- 
varmaiij etc. His various campaigns in the south and the 
overseas do not come under the scope of the present 
discussions; we are here concerned wdtli his invasion of 
north-eastern India. The earlier part of his career was spent 
in consolidating his position in the south ; and since records 
inscribed before the twelfth year of his reign do not mention 
his northern campaign, it is quite natural to conclude that 
it was not until the tw’’elfth year of his reign that the Chola 
emperor A attention fell upon northern India. 

Eegarding this campaign a few points have to be borne 
in mind. The first is that the emperor did not himself lead 
the expedition, W'hich was left in charge of a general. 
The second and most important point is that controversy 
exists about the identifications of various place-names and 
persons mentioned in the Chola records. Therefore it is our 
intention here to discuss the various views about the route 
followed and note whether all the identifications proposed 
are acceptable or not. Before we begin, one fact requires to 
be mentioned, because it has an important bearing on the 
route followed. A perusal of all the records makes it quite 
clear that, though most of them agree in mentioning all the 
names, discrepancy exists in the order of stating them. Thus 
Chennapatna, 82 and 83, mention the following countries : 
Sakkoragottam, Maduraimandalam, Namanaikkonai, Pan- 
japalh, Masunidesam, Indira-iratan of the old race of the 
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Moon, Otta-vishayam, the five Kosalai-nadu, Taiidabiitti, 
Dakkana Ladam, Vangaladesam, Mayipala-Sangottal, Uttira 
Ladam. Nelamangala 7-A, Kolar, No. 44, and all other 
relevant Tamil records merely copy the inscription quoted 
above or vice versa. The Tirmnalai Inscription of the 
thirteenth regnal year of the king also follows the same order« 
But this similarity or unanimity is not observed by the 
Tiruvalangadu plates of the king. This grant is, with the 
exception of the Leyden plates, the largest and the heaviest 
of all land grants that have so far been discovered in any part 
of India. The plates are thirty-one in number, and they weigh 
about 8 maunds. The most important feature of these plates 
is that they are written in both Tamil and Sanskrit. The first 
nine plates and a part of the tenth are inscribed in Sanskrit 
characters, while the remainder of the tenth is written in 
comparatively modern Tamil. The plates 11 to 31 are also 
in Tamil, but they belong to the same period as the Sanskrit 
portion. The Tamil portion is dated in the sixth regnal year, 
but the Sanskrit portion, which mentions the conquest of 
Kataha, etc., events which took place in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth year of the reign, seems to have been inscribed 
at a latter date.^ This portion tells us that the king, after his 
victory over the Eashtrakutas, returned to his capital and 
ordered his commander to subdue the kings living on the banks 
of the Ganges. The general first defeated Indraratha of the 
Lunar race, next Ranasura, and then Dharmapala, and thus 
reached the banks of the Ganges. From there the general 
marched back to the banl^s of the Godavari. On his way 
back the general defeated Mahipala and, after his arrival at 
the camp of Rajendrachola, together they defeated the king 
ofOdda. 

From this it would be evident that some discrepancy 
exists between the Tamil records and the Tiruvalangadu 
plates. Now let us take these place-names, and personal 
names, one by one : — 

1 South Indian Inscriptions, vol. iii, part iii, pp. 424-5 ; vv. 109-120. 
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Sakkaragottam -. This has been identified by Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal with Chakrakotya.^ 

Mafonidesam ; Probably refers to the realm of the 
Hagavamsi kings of Bastar. The other place-names have not 
yet been identified. 

Indraratha : This king has not yet been identified with 
any known member of any Orissan dynasty. In the Chola 
records his family is described as belonging to the Lunar 
race. Very curiously, in the JJd&pm pmsasti of the Paramara 
king XJdayaditya, mention is xnade of a king named Indraratha, 
defeated by Bhoja of the same family.^ The known dates 
of Bhoja range from v.s. 1076 to 1103, that is about 
1019 to 1046 A.c. Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, taking into account 
the popular tradition about the duration of Bhoja’s reign, 
has concluded that his reign period probably extended from 
v.s. 1056 to 1111.® The known dates of Rajendrachola 
range from a.d, 1010 to 1042.^ Therefore it is possible that 
this Indraratha is the identical king mentioned in the Chola 
records. 

Tandabutti : This seems to be the Tamil form of the name 
Dandabhukti. The identification of this place is controversial. 
The late Mahdmahopddkydya H. P. Sastri held that the 
modern town of Bihar, in the province of the same name, was 
ancient Dandabhukti. This view has been supported by 
Professor Aiyangar,^ while the late Mr. R. D. Banerji expressed 
the opinion that the ancient province of Dandabhukti is 
represented by the modern districts of Balasore in Orissa 
and Midnapore in Bengal. It shall be our function now to 
discuss both the theories in detail and thus arrive at a correct 
solution. Professor Aiyangar's suggestions may be sum- 
marized as follows 

(1) That Takkana Ladam, that is the territory of Ranasura, 
was, according to the Tiruvalahgadu plates, first captured 
before the Chola army reached Dandabhul^ti. 

1 Ep, Ind,, vol. ix, p. 179. 2 pp^ 235-6. 

® Journal of Indian History, vol. iv, p. 82. ^ Ibid., vol. ii, p. 364. 

5 Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 330-8. 
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(2) TKe name itself suggests that, wherever it was situated, 
it was given to someone as a mihtary fief. 

(3) If we accept Mr. Banerji’s identification, it would go 
against the course of Eajendra’s campaign according to his 
records. 

(4) Mm. H. P. Sastri identified Dandabhukti with Bihar, 
because the Tibetans called it Otantapuri and it is designated 
Advand Bihar by Muslim historians. The reference in the 
Rdma-charita^ where a feudatory of Eamapala, ruler of 
Dandabhukti, is reported to have defeated Karnakesari, 
does not necessarily involve that Dandabhukti was on the 
north-eastern frontier of Orissa. 

(5) The identification of Bihar with Dandabhukti would 
rest upon other considerations as well. The name itself 
indicates that it was a frontier outpost given over to a powerful 
feudatory for protection against foreign aggression. This 
fief, according to Professor Aiyangar, was held by 
a Eashtrakuta dynasty. 

As for the first point, it is true that the Tiruvalangadu plates 
suggest that Eanasiira’s territory (Takkana Ladam) was 
taken before the general reached Dandabhukti. But 
Professor Aiyangar probably committed an error in placing 
too much confidence on the Tiruvalangadu plates. If a com- 
parison is made between the various Tamil and Telugu records 
and the Tiruvalangadu plates, we find that, while the former 
are unanimous in placing Tandabutti before Takkana Ladam, 
it is only in the latter record that the position has been 
changed. This, considered together with the fact that the 
Sanskrit portion was written long after the twelfth and 
thirteenth regnal years of the king (evident from its contents), 
strengthens my suggestion that the men responsible for the 
composition of the charter may have confused the exact 
geographical position of the various place-names. 

With the second point of Professor Aiyangar I agree, 
but this does not prove that Bihar was ancient Dandabhukti. 

I fail fully to comprehend his third point. If the learned 
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Professor is iindex the misapprehension, that no army could 
come from the Central Provinces through Orissa to Bengal, 
he is very much mistaken. The cultural affinities between 
these three provinces are too intimate to warrant any such 
conclusion. That the Midnapore area has always been a source 
of anxiety to the rulers of Bengal at different periods of Indian 
history is borne out by subsequent events. When Bengal 
came under Muslim rulers, the Hindu kings of Orissa had to 
be always on their guard against sudden raids organized by 
the independent Pathan rulers of Bengal. Again, when 
Orissa was occupied by the Marathas, their mobile cavalry- 
almost always came through Balasore and Midnapore to 
ravage the plains of Bengal. Therefore it is not unnatural 
to assume that there were ways of communication through 
this area between the two neighbouring provinces ; and along 
one such road the general of Eajendrachola may have led his 
forces. 

It is true that the statement in the Rdma-charita that the 
feudal lord of Dandabhukti, Jayasimha, defeated a Kesari 
king of Orissa does not necessarily involve that Dandabhukti 
was on the eastern frontier of Orissa. But the identification 
of Dandabhukti with Bihar is unacceptable for other weighty 
reasons. This brings us to the fifth point of Professor Aiyangar. 
The late Mm. H. P. Sastri suggested that Bihar was 
Dandabhukti, because the Tibetan historian Taranath calls 
it Otantapuri, and the Muslim historians Advand Bihar. 
Without going into intricate questions of linguistics, I write 
out the following equations and let all judge which of the 
equations are more probable ; — 

(1) Dandabhukti = Otantapuri = Advand Bihar. 

(2) Uddandapura = Otantapuri = Advand Bihar. 

Apart from this similarity of names, the late Mr. Banerji’s 
suggestion that Bihar is ancient Uddandapura is supported 

The most important amongst these 
inscriptions is that on a Buddha image from Bihar now in the 
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Indian Museum. It tells us that sthavim Puriiadasa, an 
inhabitant of the mlmm at Uddandapura, had dedicated the 
image in the second regnal year of King Surapala. This 
inscription was first brought to our notice by Babu Nilmani 
Chakravarti in 1908. But unfortunately there were some mis- 
readings in Professor Chakravarti’s transcriptions. Amongst 
these was the word Uddandapura, which Professor Chakravarti 
read as UddandacTiudo, These mistakes were corrected by 
Pandit Binodbihari Bidyabinod, formerly of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, in a Bengali article. But this important 
contribution has been totally ignored by Professor Aiyangar.^ 
Therefore, in my humble opinion, there is a good case for 
identifying Bihar with ancient Uddandapura, and rejecting 
Messrs. Aiyangar and Sastri’s suggestions. 

Takkana Ladam and Uttira Ladam : As Professor Aiyangar 
is himself inclined to believe, these two were neighbouring 
provinces. According to the Chola records, Eanasura ruled over 
Takkana (Dakshina) Ladam, while the name of the ruler of 
Uttira (Uttara) Ladam is problematical. If the Tirumalai 
Bock inscription is to be believed, then the ruler’s name was 
Mahipala.^ But Professor Aiyangar is inclined to make him 
the ruler of Odda-vishaya. Now, since Vanga was ruled by 
Govindachandra, Takkana Ladam by Eanasura, we are quite 
justified in thinking that Uttira Ladam and Sainatata (the 
two remaining geographical divisions of Bengal) were ruled 
by the shadow Pala Emperors. A curious confirmation of the 
above suggestion has been supphed by Professor Aiyangar 
himself. Eeferring to the account of the campaign as given 
in the Tiruvalangadu plates, he tells us : '' For the present 
purpose the points to be noted in this account are (1) the 
conquest of the regions on the mouths of the Ganges and 
perhaps Orissa proper with defeat of Mahipala there ; (2) his 
joining forces with his master and defeating the king of 

1 JPASB. (N.S.), vol. iv, pp. 107-8 ; Bangiya Sahitya Farishat 
Patrikd, vol. xv, pp. 12-13. 

* Bp. Ind., vol. ix, p. 232. 

JRAS, OCTOBER 1935. 
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Orissa ; (3) tbe despatcli of a naval expedition after the battle 
for overseas conquests.” As to Ms theory that Mahipala 
was a king of Orissa, he tells us that In regard to number one 
the Tiruvalahgadu plates are explicit, the Tamil records^ 
properly understood, would be equally clear ; but hitherto 
the Tamil records have been somewhat misunderstood owing 
to the imperfections in the records themselves, and the mis- 
understanding has been fruitful of errors in respect of the 
identification of the Mahipala of this campaign. The Mahipala 
of the records were apparently read as Mahipala of Sanguk- 
kottami. This misunderstanding arose from the fact that the 
inscriptions actually contained the expression Sangotta- 
mahipala. The reading actually is in the Tirumalai inscription 
Vmigdla - desamundodugadar - chongutton - MahlpdlanaL The 
variant is given in footnote Todu-galar-changuv-ottaL It was 
this reading that led to the inference of a place called 
Sangukottam, of which Mahipala was the ruler. The same 
expression is given in inscription 7-a, Nelamangala Taluka, 
Bangalore district, as Todu-kadar-sangoUal-Mahlpdlai. It 
is apparent that in this particular reading the last letter is 
an error for nai. So it is likely that I at the end of the previous 
word is a misselection also. Turning to 84 of Chennapatna 
of the same district, we have Todu-kadar-Sangamotta- 
Mahlpdlanai, which is apparently the correct reading. If 
we accept this reading the meaning of the whole expression 
would be that the person referred to is Otta-Mahlpdla oi 
Sangama, which touches the sea. The first three words in 
Tamil would be todu-kadal-ohangarmm, which means ^ the 
river mouth which touches the sea’. This gives altogether 
a different significance to the whole expression. It means 
nothing more than that the particular Mahipala’s territory 
was on the seashore beginning with the mouths of the Ganges. 
The word OUa, the Tamil for Odda, placed before Mahipala 
defines the position of the ruler more closely than even the 
geographical adjuncts preceding.” ^ 

^ Journal of Indian History, vol. ii, pp. 343-4. 
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Now, as regards Ms first point, Professor Aiyangar tells 
us that Mahipala was defeated by the General when he 
conquered the territory between the Ganges and Orissa proper ; 
for this the learned Professor relies on the Tiruvalahgadu 
plates. It is not possible for me to share tMs view, for reasons 
already stated. In addition to those there are good grounds 
for believing that the Tiruvalangadu plates do not supply us 
with a faithful description of Rajendrachola’s north-eastern 
campaign. Kolar No. 44, Tirumalai inscription, Nelamangala 
7-a, and Nos. 83 and 84 of Chennapatna,^ all these mention 
the conquest of Oddavishaya together with KosaIai-na<Ju. 
It is only the Tiruvalahgadu plates which place the conquest 
of Orissa after that of Bengal. This grant also does not 
mention the conquests of Maduraimandalam, Sakkaragottam, 
Namanaikkonai, Pahjapalli, Masunidesam, etc., before the 
Chola army entered into eastern India proper. All this 
clearly testifies to the unreliable nature of the contents of the 
record. Therefore we are led to disagree with the distinguished 
scholar in thinking that there is no sufficient evidence for 
taking Mahipala to be the ruler of Orissa. 

If Mahipala was not the king of Orissa as suggested above, 
over what part of India did he rule ? TMs question has been 
answered by Professor Aiyangar himself by his ingenious 
interpretation of the term Sangottama. On the strength of 
this we can easily conclude that the term refers to the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the Bay of Bengal or Smnatata, 
that is the modern Sunderban area of the districts of the 
twenty-four Parganas and Comilla. But the term certainly 
does not mean that he was sovereign of Orissa as well It is 
quite possible that at some time during his long reign Mahipala 
became overlord of Orissa, but whether this event took place 
after or before the Chola invasion is still a moot point. 

Before we end our discussion about the two Ladas their 
geographical position has to be taken into account. These 
two Ladas were at first identified with Lata by the late 
^ Ep. Carnatica, vol. ix, pp. 11, 30-1 ; vol. xi, pp. 148--150. 
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Professor Kielhorn; then with Virata by the late 
Mr. Venkkaya ; but it has been shown by others that these 
identifications are not tenable. In this respect one comment of 
Professor Aiyangar requires to be quoted. '' We are indebted,” 
he says, ''to Mr. Banerji for the equation that iada was 
Eddlia in Bengal, and the discovery (?) that a division in 
Bengal was known by the name Radha, as else the inscriptions 
of Rajendra would have lost the character of an accurate 
historico-geographical disquisition. The Ladas of the Tamil 
records are, therefore, equivalents of the two divisions of 
ancient Rddlm'^ ^ I am sure that the late scholar (Mr. Banerji) 
had never in his lifetime claimed any credit for this discovery. 
As a matter of fact, in his works he gives the credit to two 
other scholars, viz. Mr. Nagendranath Basu and Rai Bahadur 
(then Mr.) Ramaprasad Chanda. What the late Mr. Banerji 
did was to give his support to the theory of these two scholars. 
Apart from these two gentlemen, there is another scholar who 
also made the same identification ; his name is Babu 
Manomohun Chakra varti.^ But, most curiously, all these 
contributions are totally ignored by Professor Aiyangar, 
and the credit is given to another. Therefore we see that 
Lada means Radha ; Uttira standing for the northern division 
and Takkana for the southern. This division of Radha is 
supported by the information supplied by later inscriptions. 
Thus Mr. N. G. Majumdar tells us that " During the Pala 
and the Sena period the country of Radha appears to have 
consisted of two parts, the northern and the southern. The 
northern half was called Uttara Radha and the southern half 
was Dakshina Radha. The present record (the Naihati copper- 
plate of Vallalasena), as well as the Belava copper-plate of 
Bhojavarman, mentions the former, while the latter is referred 
to in ^ridhara's 

^ Journal of Indian History, -pp, 329-330. 

2 Baiigalar ItiMsa, voL i, p. 250, footnote ; Ch&nd&y Gaudarajamala, 
p. 40; Basu, Vahger Jdtiya liihdsa, Rajanya Kanda, p. 173. 

® N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, part iii, pp. 20-1. 
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The next point that we have to decide is that what modern 
districts represent ancient Radha. The late Mr. Manomohmi 
Ghakravarti was of opinion that the countrj apparently then 
included Suhma, parts of Gauda proper and Tamralipti, 
the Ganges, and the Bhagirathi branch forming its eastern 
boundary.^ Professor S. K. Aiyangar, on the other hand, 
takes the Bnrdwan district as Northern Radha, and Dakshina 
Radha must lie to its south.^ It is true that Burdwan was 
a part of Radha, and even now it is designated under the same 
name. But the learned South Indian scholar is distinctly 
wrong 'when he regards it as northern Radha. If he had made 
any local inquiries he would have learnt that the people of 
the Murshidabad district living on the eastern bank of the 
Bhdglmthl (Ganges) still call the country on the western bank 
Radha. The whole countryside abounds in ruins of ancient 
temples and settlements. Therefore in my humble opinion 
ancient Radha is represented by the modern districts of 
Murshidabad, Birbhum, Nadia, Burdwan, Hughly, and 
Howrah. 

Vahga : From Radha Rajendra’s general passed into 
Yahga, whose king Govindachandra was defeated by him. 
The first point that we have to decide is the position of the 
ancient division, because on this will depend the determination 
of the furthest point to which eastern India was penetrated 
by the Chola army. In my opinion the position has been made 
clear by the mention of VangdladeSa in certain Chola records 
instead of Vanga. The Vangdladem may be taken to be 
synonymous with the modern Bdngdla-desa, That Vahga 
denotes east Bengal is borne out by the celebrated Muslim 
historian Minhaj-us-siraj. He tells us that after the capture of 
his capital by the Muslims Lakshmanasena (?) fled to Bafig 
and ruled there for some time ; and after his death was 
succeeded by his son and grandson respectively. With the 
death of the latter the dynasty came to an end,^ 

1 JPA8B. (N.S.), vol. iv, p. 286. 

2 Journal of Indian History , vol. ii, pp. 330-1. 

® Tabahdt-i-Ndsiri (Raverty’s translation), p. 558 and footnote. 
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Tlierefore we see that otir identification, of Vahga with 
eastern Bengal is based on safe grounds. We will now take 
into onx consideration views expressed by previous writers 
on the subject. The late Mr. E. D. Banerji was of opinion 
that the victorious march of the Chola army ended on the 
banks of the Ganges ; they did not cross the river ; and this 
view has received the support of Professor Aiyangar.^ I am 
unable to understand on what ground this conclusion was 
reached. The fact that neither Pundra nor Pundmvardhana- 
bJiuMi (North Bengal) is mentioned in the records proves that 
the Cholas were unable to, or did not, conquer that part of 
Bengal. Therefore the only way by which they could have 
reached eastern Bengal was by crossing the Eiver Ganges. 
A glance at any map of Bengal will bear out my point. 

Summary 

To conclude, we have seen in the foregoing passages that 
no reliance can be placed upon the Tiruvalahgadu plates 
as to the exact order of the countries conquered by the Chola 
general. On the other hand, the Tamil records are more 
dependable on account of their unanimity. Under the circum- 
stances it is not possible for me to agree to the route of the 
Chola army as suggested by Professor Aiyangar in his article 
already referred to and the sketch map accompanying it. 
The southern army certainly did not reach Bengal through 
Ranchi, Gaya, Bihar, and Patna. We have also made an 
attempt to demonstrate that Dandabhukti cannot be identified 
with Bihar ; it is better to regard this place as the ancient 
Uddaiadapura. It has also been shown that the Chola army 
did cross the Ganges ; the prevailing belief is untenable. 

^ BangaUr ItiJmsa, voL i, pp. 246-252 ; Journal of Indian History, vol. ii. 


Tokharian Elements in the Kharosthi Documents 
from Chinese Turkestan 

By T. BURROW, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Christ’s College, Cambridge 

fTlHE language of the Kharosthi documents recovered from 
Chinese Turkestan by Sir Aurel Stein is in the main 
Prakrit, but contains a considerable amount of non-Indian 
material. Of this there are a number of Iranian words (under 
a score). The rest consists of about 1,000 proper names and 
about 150 words. The latter consist of titles, names of 
agricultural products, articles of dress, etc., for which no 
doubt there was no Indian term that exactly corresponded. 
We may take this as representing the native language of 
the Shan-Shan kingdom, as opposed to the Indian Prakrit 
which was used as the official language. Most of the documents 
come from the Niya site, which was an outpost of the kingdom 
bordering on Khotan. For the rest there are a few from 
Endere (= Saca) and about forty from the Lou Lan area 
(666-707). Since the names in these latter are of the same type 
and often the same names, we may conclude that the 
population and their language was uniform throughout the 
whole kingdom. 

The material is sufficiently large to make definite statements 
about the phonetic structure of the language, and this turns 
out to be remarkably like the two dialects of Tokharian. 
The chief points in common are 

( I) Absence of voiced stops {g, d, 6) . A survey of the proper 
names shows that while there are great numbers beginning 
with k, c, t, p, there are practically none at all beginning 
with g, j, d, 6. Of the few exceptions the form with the 
unvoiced consonant is usually found side by side, e.g. Giraka 
and Kiraka, Jimoija and Gimoya, Dhameca and Tameca, 
Bosarsa and Po^arsa, Bumni (place-name) and Pumniyade, 
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These exceptions are due to the fact that they tended to 
unvoice the Indian voiced stops in pronunciation and con- 
sequently could write g, etc., when they meant h, etc. 
Examples of this tendency in Indian words are Ulane for 
gilana ''ill’', CivamcEi = JwaraoM, tivya for divya, tivam 
foT divasa, poga ==^ b}ioga, etc. In the same way Sanskrit 
words borrowed into Tokharian are unvoiced, e.g. pale = 
bhdga^ etc. 

Medially the same rule prevails except in the case of inter- 
vocalic k, which becomes g as in the Prakrit; e.g. Kuge, 
Ogaca, Cagii, Tatiga. Similarly in consonant groups (probably 
resulting from the loss of a vowel), e.g. Apge, Cgito (cf. the 
fuller form Cigita), Tgaca (printed cf. the fuller form 

Tagaca). -nk- and -rk- seem to have become mg and -r^-, 
as in the North-Western Prakrit and in Saka, e.g. tsamghina 
(an official), Amgoka (also Amkvaga), Omgilca, Sarrighuti, 
agiltsa (epithet of camels. The anusvdra is omitted as quite 
often. It is a variant of the more common amklatsa). Compare 
the similar treatment of Indian words, upasamghidavo = 
upasahk-, • samghalida = saynlcah. 

After r : Argiceya, Cargayodae, Kargate, Tsurgeya (also 
Tsurkeya). The development is the same in Khotani Saka, 
e.g. birgga = Av. vdhrka " wolf”. 

Other exceptions are merely apparent. It is practically 
impossible as a rule to distinguish between the aksaras for 
bh and ts, so that where bli is printed in native names probably 
ts should be read, e.g. Tsugeli instead of Bhugeli, Maltsuta 
instead of Malbhuta, Tsegeci and Tsegeyami for Bhegeci B,n.d 
Bhegesami, putgetsa for pufigebha (epithet of camels, compare 
the similar suffix in amklatsa, also an epithet of a camel). 

The dha which appears in native names is represented by 
an aksara quite different from the real dha which occurs in 
Indian words (cf. pi. xiv, Nos. 71 and 72). It is not certain 
what its real value is, but considering that otherwise the native 
language has neither voiced stops nor aspirates, it pretty 
certainly was not = dha. 
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(2) A second obvious characteristic which it shares with 
Tokharian is its lack of aspirated consonants and of h. Here 
again the fact is evident from a survey of the proper names. 
The apparent exceptions, bh and dh, have been explained 
above. Others are due obviously to confusion of spelling, 
e.g. Dhameca beside Tameca, Similarly, no doubt, in 
Asidhaneya, Mudhautsa, H appears at the beginning of a 
native name only in Huvisae. 

There follows a tendency to drop the aspiration of Indian 
words Mgm, agacati, pratama, buma, etc. H is dropped, e.g. 
in danagmna, asta '' hand ”, acliati besides liacliati (= siyati 
and bhavisyati). 

There are a few examples of hh which are probably 
not native. Thus Khosa, 362, is a man of Khotan. The word 
khi is probably derived from Greek through Iranian 
(u seems to have become I in Saka in conjunction with a 
guttural fricative ; Koiiow, Saka Studies, p. 20). 

(3) Spirants like f absent in both languages. 

pfi (=/) is rare, occurring for instance in Iranian names like 
Timphara. In Buddhapliarma (655) == Buddhavanna, the 
Indian v has been unvoiced as the other consonants g, d, 
etc. Kh was probably a spirant because it never alternates 
with k in words like khi (contrasted with the kh in Indian 
words, e.g. nikhalisyati ‘^will remove ”, for which nikalisyati 
is also written). It was certainly not a characteristic of the 
native language (see above). 

(4) There are no cerebrals in Tokharian. In the native 
names of the documents they are very rare. Cadota (= the 
Niya Site) is almost isolated, which suggests that it may be 
an imported name. Other examples are probably due to 
confusion. Thus tr and d and t are very much alike and liable 
to be confused in careless writing, so that Pataya (33) and 
Padaya (185) are no doubt misread for the more common 
Patraya. AlmKudeyahQsidieiKutrmga. Similarly the same name 
in printed both Lustu and Luthu. Bearing in mind the 
characteristics of the language, there is no doubt that Lustu 
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IS to be cliosen as the correct form. The same may be the case 
m Lathanammi (name of a place). That dh in native names is 
not a correct transliteration has already been pointed out. 

(5) There is no v in Tokharian, only s.w:v occurs only in 
Sanslmt loanwords, viparyds visai (= visaya), etc. In the 
natwe names there is a characteristic modification of v, i.e. 
V, which is shown to have been = why its being used in Indian 
words like hetuvena and tanumga as a transitional sound 
between u and a following vowel. Examples are Vapika, 
Varpa, Vtigaca, Vua, vasu (a title), etc. There is considerable 
confusion between the two letters — vasu beside vasu, etc. 
Also V instead of v in Indian words — vimnaveti, mmti 
{:=^upmite). This was probably because they tended to 
substitute their own w for Indian v in pronunciation, 

(6) I is softened to ly before The aksara which is trans- 
literated Ip ought rather to be read as ly or ly. It was not 
exactly the same as the group ly, but a modification of the I 
in that direction caused by the following i. It corresponds 
exactly to the Tokharian ly, which is not treated as a double 
consonant in that language. The reasons for adopting this 
change of reading are : (1) In 605. Kalpanadhama is written 
for Kalydnadharma, (2) Ipi frequently alternates with li 
both in Sanskrit and native words, e.g. Ipihida 575 = liliida, 
vyalpi is the feminine of vydla 'wild’. In native names 
compare Pisalpiyarnmi 122 with Pisaliyammi 291, Lpivamsma 
with Livarajhma, Lipe 764 with the usual Lpipe{ya). (3) 
Apart from these few examples the group li- is quite foreign 
to native names, while Ipi is quite frequent, Lpipeya, Lpimsu, 
etc. The reason that li- does not occur is obviously that it 
has developed into Zp 

Further support for this is derived from the fact that i 
tended to be pronounced in other positions. Initially, 
for instance, e.g. yiyo M8, AIQ === iyam, yima = ime 237. 
There are no native names beginning with i-. It had obviously 
developed into yi-, so that we get Yipiya, Yitaka, Yimila, 
Yili, out oiHpi, etc. 
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For the similar process in Tokharian, where I, n, t, etc., are 
softened into ly, n, c, etc., cf. Toch. Gramm. ^ § 433. 

Probably the same thing happened in the case of w and 
here as well as in Tokharian, although the evidence is not so 
clear as in the case of 1. There are no native names beginning 
with ti-, though quite a number begin with a-. In the light 
of the facts above we may conclude that ti became tyi and then 
ci (just as in Tokharian). Similarly in the case of ni, which 
occurs frequently, mmeya, Acuniya, Apniya, Kunita, Knnila, 
Manigeya, Senima. This latter change does not seem to have 
affected Indian words except perhaps in niJiamnitavo from 
ni-han or ni-Mian. 

(7) The consonant is common in both languages — tsamgina, 
Tsina, Tsugeta, TratsoJcu, etc. 

(8) The tendency to omit vowels on a large scale resulting 

in a great variety of conjunct consonants. We find names 
like Pgi, Pgo, Tgaca (printed ngaca), beside Pigi, Pugo, 
Tagaca, croma (an agricultural commodity) beside curoma 
and ciroma, Manigeya Mangeya, and Tagira, etc. 

Similarly in Indian names Yoksena dbXiABiitsenaiot Yogasena 
and Buddhasena. Finally cotam = codana^ 425, gamam = 
gamana, 425 : compare Tokh. sdmam = sramana. 

(9) No attempt is made to represent the reduced vowel a, 
which is common in Tokharian. It is confused with i, e.g. 
in kilme '' district ” = Tokh. A kdlyme. In the proper name 
Patirke with a variant Pai5n^e there is the same alternation 
between ri and ir as between ar and rd in Tokharian. 

SuEEIXES 

The majority of the common suffixes in the native names 
and words recur in Tokharian, e.g. : — 

(1) -c: paTce package ’'(?), Joie ' ransom, bride-price ’h 
Proper names such as Kuge^ Kuteya, Carnpeya, Nimeya, 
Moge, farpe, Lpipe{ya). In these forms -eya is merely written 
for -e ; cf. niceya side by side with mce = mscaya. 

(2) -o: _pw(=?), Cato, Camo, Tsomgo, Pugo, Yono, 
Lfimo. 
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(3) -tsa (cf. Tocha/rische Orammatih, § 30) : hitsayitsa {b. 
tith), putgetsa (so read for pungebha) and amUatsa (epithets 
of camels), Earamtsa, Oatsotsaae, Pdganatsa, Ramsotsa, 

(4) -ina = Tokh. 4m {Took, Gramm., § 42) : cuvalayina 

(a title), cilamdhina “ shared ”, aim (epithet of arnna 

‘‘ corn”), tsamghina and koyimamdhina (both apparently 
officials connected with crops), Ttmgayina, Kroraina {ns^me 
of the capital). 

(5) -6(m)a, 4{m)ci == Tokh. -nci {Tocli. Gramm., § 42). 
Usually in deriving adjectives from place-names : Kroraimci, 
Cadodemci, Sacimci, Calmatamci, Tsahemci, Tsegeci, Yave 
avanemciy Navotemciye, Ninamci. Also with ordinary nouns : 
Masenici (a kind of official in charge of camels, etc. , belonging 
to the army), Mlme{m)ci “belonging to the district (kilme) of”, 
pamtJiaci {from pafntha 'WSkj simia “ connected with 
boundaries 

(6) 4 (cf. Tocji. Gramm., § 31) : it is derived in Indian 
words from Skt. -ya and 4]ca ; e.g. samvatsari = sdfnvatsarika. 
But its use is much extended compared with ordinary Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, at the expense of the Tatpurusa compound 
(though that is still very frequent). Thus they say ghriti 
pasu instead of ghritapasu. Further, masuvi sothamga, 272, 
“ The sothamga connected with wine (masw) ”, uvasarnghi 
srma {upasai%kdsrava), rayadvari matoww-u “ officials 
belonging to the king’s court”. In Tokharian an Indian 
Tatpurusa compound is usually translated by a derivative 
adjective followed by a noun. 

(7) The feminine suffix -5 : an 5 occurs frequently in native 
proper names, e.g. Smagasae, more usually -is, Apisae, 
Kunisae, Cimisae, Lpimisoae. That the suffix 4s was specially 
feminine is shown by the existence of masculine names from 
the same base with a different su&x ; e.g. Arsina and 
Arsisae, Apika, Apita, SiXid Apisae, KuniM Kunisae. 
(The final -ae is, of course, Indian.) Admittedly there are 
masc. names in 4m too, e.g. Pgisa. 

The material furnishes information only about the phonetics 
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and suffix-formation, naturally not about the grammar. 
But there are two plural suffixes which are possibly Tokharian. 

(1) The plural palceyu fmm. paUe {'‘parcel” ?) looks lilre 
the Tokh. A plurals in -u — cmolu from emol "birth”, 
kalymeyu from halyme (= Skt. dis), 

(2) The plurals in -amca (cf, F. W. Thomas, JRA8. W21, 
p. 544) may perhaps be compared with the common plural 
suffix -an in Tokh. A. A palatal consonant might have dropped 
off at the end ; cf. fan = " five ” and Toch. Gramm., § 85, 
p. 53. Examples are as f amca 387, 681, sadmnca 85, dajliamca 
133, fatarnca 660, hlmmamca 366, 713, utamca 681, mahat- 
vamca 696. 

There do not seem to be many words which are obviously 
Tokharian. Comparison is rendered difficult by the fact that 
the meaning of most of the native vrords is uncertain as well 
as by the fragmentary nature of the material on both sides. 
But a few comparisons can be made. 

Kitsayitsa is a title. It may mean " elder ” and be connected 
with Tokh. B htsaitsane '- age 

amJclatsa is an epithet of a camel and may = Tokh. A 
and B aknatsa "ignorant”, meaning an untrained camel. 
aknatsa is probably out of *anknatsa originally (cf. Toch. 
Gramm., § 381, and S. Levi, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist 
Lit., p. 377). The dropping of the first n in Tokh. A and B 
is presumably due to dissimilation. In the amkhtsa of the 
documents we have a different kind of dissimilation at work. 
If this identification is correct we would have a different 
dialect of Tokh. in the Shan-Shan kingdom from the B dialect 
of Kucd and the A dialect of Karasar. 

ogana {mme agricultural product) may be connected with 
Tokh. koko'' fruit ”, okar " plant ” (from ok{s) " to grow ”). 

maJca, another agricultural commodity, is reminiscent of 
Tokh. malke " milk The value ol Jc is not certain. It may = 
kk, i.e. makka. 

kilme " district ” is no doubt = Toch. A kdlyme " direction, 
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district ” , The word Ulme deserves to be treated in somewhat 
more detail : — 

Kilme 

More common is the derivative adjective kilme{m)Gi. 
This is not a place-name, as it has hitherto been taken to be 
(e.g. in the Index), but a word meaning '' district That it is 
not a place-name is shown by its being used in conjunction 
with many different place-names, e.g. 279, yave-avanammi 
hilmeci ; 297, YifumdJiina avanammi Mimed ; 639, ogu 
Ajhurakasa kilmemd Cadotiye people of Cadbta belonging to 
the district of the ogu Ajhuraka ; 16 (in conjunction with 
Peta-amna), 

The avana’s seem to have been small country towns with 
a certain stretch of land belonging to them. In 25 Peta- 
nagarammi appears as a substitute for Peta avanammi. 
That agricultural land formed part of an avana appears from 
124, Peta avanemd bhumana prace '' concerning the lands of 
Peta avana ” ; 496, Catisa devi avanaynmi . . . bhuma kurora 
catumilimi Amtu avanemd hlmmammi anusamti ( = anusandhi) 

In the avana of Queen Catisa there is some kurora land 
taking four milimas (of seed), adjoining the land of Amtu 
avana’’. Officials were put over these, and that was their kilme 

district ” ; 16, maya maharayena peta avana Carnkura 

Arjunasa picavida “ By me the great king Peta avana was 
handed over to the cumfem Arjuna ”. 

The word kilmemd is always used in conjunction with an 
avana (see above) or with the name of the man who is in 
charge of the district : 482, &akd garahati yatha edasa 
kilmeyommi Molpina bhuma ladhaye “ Saka complains that 
in his district Molpina has received some land ” ; 437, 
Cadotemd maTnnusa carnkura Kapgeya ni kilmed kompala 
“ A man of Ca<Jbta belonging to the district of Kapgeya, 
(called) Kompala ”. 

Often letters are sent by officials asking that their kilmedye 
should be looked after by the official into whose district they 
have gone : 271, evarnca yo asmahu atra Cadotammi kilmedye 
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taJii sarmbhavena jlieniga [hu\amti, ahuno im eti Mlmeciye 
tahi puna jheniga ditemi Thus, those people who belong to 
my district here in Cadbta are by all means the objects of 
your care, now I have put under your care (also) these people 
from my district ” ; 586, asmahhi Mimed avasa jheniga hotu 
tanu samna (= tanusanjha-) janidavo The (man) from our 
district must certainly be under your care, he must be looked 
upon as if he were your own’\ 

Naturally we are on very uncertain ground comparing 
proper names with Tokharian words, but some identifications 
are tempting ; e.g. Campe with the Tokh. verb tdmp^ camp 
‘‘ to be powerful ” ; Laroae with Tokh. B lare dear ” 
(A yldr) ; Mogald Mogaca with A moh old ”, mokats 
‘‘ strong ” ; Posarsa might mean “ sarvajha ”, cf. Tokh. B 
po “ all ”, A and B kdrs, sars “ to know 

We may conclude then tentatively that the population of 
the Shan-Shan kingdom in the third century a.d. were a 
branch of the Tokharians probably speaking a different dialect 
from the two which are preserved for us in much later 
documents from Kuca and Karasar. If this is so it takes 
back the history of the Tokharian language 500 years earlier 
than the existing texts. 

Note on the word palpi 

The facts about the native language described above provide 
a clue for the explanation of the very common word palpi. 
It quite clearly means “ tax ”, which, of course, was paid in 
kind. As pointed out above, it should be read palyi. This is 
just the form the Sanskrit bali “tax” would take when 
pronounced by the natives (cf. poga and vyalpi above). 
Usually this treatment is sporadic. The reason that palpi 
invariably appears in this form must be that it had been 
borrowed into the popular language and was no longer felt 
as a Sanskrit word. 
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A propos the Legend of Naropa ^ 

By GIUSEPPE TUCCI 

”^AROPA, witli Padmasambhava, Mi, la ras pa, and 
Tson k’a pa, is one of tbe most famous Bnddliist teachers 
in Tibet. He may certainly be considered as one of the most 
conspicuous factors of Tibetan Buddhism, since he was the 
spiritual father of Marpa, who is acknowledged as the guru 
of Milaraspa and the founder of the bKa’ rgyud pa sect. This 
school later split up into several sub-sects, widely spread 
even now in Tibet, and through Karma Bakslii allied itself 
with the rNin ma pas ; but its first teacher or mligufu is said to 
have been rDo rje ac’an, or Vajradhara, whose doctrines were 
secretly transmitted to Tilopa and by this siddha to Naropa, 
who was to exercise through his pupil a great spiritual influence 
all over Tibet. 

Very little was known up to now about this great ascetic, 
practically nothing more than the legendary accounts of his 
life contained in the bKa\ bobs bdun Idan by Taranatha and 
the lives of the eighty-four Siddhas, both translated by 
Griinwedel.^ 

Many of his works have been rendered into Tibetan by his 
pupil Marpa, and are to be found in the bsTan ggyuTy the only 
book from his pen still preserved in Sanskrit being the 
SeJcoddesatlkd,^ a treatise concerned with the tantric 
initiation and its rituals according to the Kalacakra and the 
Vimalaprabha system. This text has been discovered by me 
in Nepal, and is being edited and translated by my pupil, 
Dr. M. Carelli. But his most famous work in Tibet is a booklet 
colled Nd TO pdi & os drug The Six Laws of Naropa”), 

^ Die Legenden des Ndropd, des Hauptvertreters des ISfekromanten- und 
Hexentums von. A. Griinwedel ; Leipzig (Harrassowitz), 1933. 

2 Tdrmidtha's EdeUteinmine, Bibliotheca Buddhica, XVIII. Die Geschioh- 
ten der vierundachtzig Zauberer, Archiv, v, 4, 5, 

® A commentary upon the preserved in the bKa’ agyur, v. 

Beckh’s Catalogue^ p. 72. 

JBAS. OCTOBER 1935- 
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wMcli is a kind of manual of the Yoga praxis for the sGom 
c’ew, viz. the ascetics, specially, but not only those of the 
bKa’ rgyud pa sect.^ This book, which is fundamentally for 
the study of Tibetan mysticism and sheds a great light upon 
the psycho-analytical science of the East, is being translated 
by me and will shortly be published. 

Scant attention has been paid up to now to the teachings 
of the Siddhas and to their interpretation of the tantric 
doctrines ; and these are not always very clear, because 
they are chiefly sddhana-sdstras, viz. methods of spiritual 
experiences partly unknown to us ; still they may be looked 
upon as one of the greatest attempts ever known to translate 
into terms of life and psychological reality mere intellectual 
formulae. Moreover, it is, in my opinion, just in the Tantras 
that the fundamental difference between the Indian and the 
Western point of view of life is to be sought. It has therefore 
been for me a matter for great satisfaction to see that a veteran 
of our studies has once more realized the importance of the 
Siddha-school and has added to his previous labours the 
translation of the biography of the famous Naropa,^ a book 
which, apart from its literary value, has the great advantage 
of bringing us into direct contact with that psychology which 
permeates tantric experiences and still dominates the Tibetan 
mind, and which, moreover, may well have been common 
to the Mahayana communities in India, of whose spiritual 
influence Tibetan culture is the outcome. Professor Griinwedel 
has based his translation upon a manuscript which was found 
in the Monastery of Hemis, a famous dGon pa in Ladakh 
founded by a aBrug pa saint, sTag ts’ah ras pa by name, 
whose sprul shu incarnates himself there even now and is 
also well Imown to me As a matter of fact, the text of the 
biography translated by Griinwedel is merely a manuscript 

^ In fact, one of the best commentaries upon the “ six laws ” is that by 
Tsoh k’a pa. 

^ I think that the correct spelling of the name is Naropa and not Naropa j 
pa is the Prakritic form of pada^ 
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redaction of a most popular mam f ar of Naropa, tHe full title 
being : Mlfas grub mnam med dpal Idan nd^ojpai mam par far 
dri med legs bsad bde e'en qbrug sgra, Tbe author was dBah 
ap’yug rgyal mts’an, who wrote it in bSam glih in rDsa ri. 
Of course, this is not the only biography of our Siddha : 
another and shorter rnam far is included in the qP'ags yul 
grub pai dban p'yug dpal Telo Ndro gnis dan | dgyes mdsad. 
Mar pa lotsd | rje btsun bZad rDo rje hcas hyi rnam far mdor 
bsdus dan | mk'as grub Dvags po lha rjei rnam far snan pai 
ba dan qdsam glin mfa' gru Jfyab pai rgy an bcas^ and a third 
one is the mK'as mc'og ndro pan e'en gyi rnam far. It is a 
special section of a very bulky work called : bKa' rgyud pai 
gser qp'ren, which is, as its title indicates, a series of biographies 
of the greatest masters of the sect. 

It is needless to add that a good deal of information con- 
cerning our saint is also to be found in the Deb f er snon po 
and in the various Cos qbyun, especially in the Cos qbyun 
of Padma dkar po. 

It is well known that Tibetan manuscripts are very often 
marred by many mistakes due to copyists imperfectly 
acquainted with the rules of orthography, who very often 
misread the original manuscripts. So it was to be expected 
that even the manuscript with which w^e are at present 
concerned was not altogether free from clerical errors ; some- 
times these could have been easily corrected by the editor, 
but sometimes they were such as to alter the meaning and to 
mislead him in his interpretation of the text. I subjoin here 
a few instances : — 

p. 32, 11. 1~2 of the Tibetan text : bstan la qdebs should be 
gtanqbebs. 

p. 33, 1. 12 : skyes mc'og pan e'en nd ro pa. 

p. 35, 1. 7 ; The verse is defective ; it should be : fa mal 
pa yi gzugs su gnas. 

Ibid., 1. 15 : mc'og tu gyur pa mi mjed qjig rten gyi k'ams 
qdi yin la | dei nan nas kyan bcom pa dan Idan pai glin bzi 
pa qdi yin | glin bzi las kyan | glin mc'og tu gyur pa. 
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p. 36, 1. 7 : Not sa la, but sa la, viz. the Ma tree, 
p. 37, 1. 13 : Instead of bsnun read smyun bar. 

Ibid., last line : For p'o ni, etc., read na cig gi mts'ams 
sbyor. 

p. 41,1.6: For r5c read wan should be 

Ibid., 1. 14 : read bstan fai sgor, 
p. 45, 1. 3 : For byas pai kyad read byas pas hyah. 
p. 46, 1. 16 : rgyal po gtsan po yan should be rgyal po zas 
gtsan yob, 

p. 48, 11. 1 and 17 : Instead of gtsan sbra and gdra read 
gtsan spra (cf. p. 50, 1. 1, gtsan spra), 
p. 49, 1. 21 : For c'u sdod read c’u snod, 
p. 50, 1. 13 : After ni gu bya ba yin add min po na gu bya 
ba \jin, 

p. 53, 1. 6 : For gnis la read gnis lo. 

p. 54, 11, 15 and 16 : abed gbrel should be gbad gbral, 

p. 59, 1. 21 : For mts'on read mts^og, 

p. 86, 1. 6 : For rtsa has gros read brtse bai gros. 

Ibid,, 1. 13 : This should be bla ma ma brned. 
p. 87, 11. 15-16 : After gnas read gsan snags yid bzin nor 
bu yi I gdams hag snod du qgyur to | m¥a' qgro ma yi gsah 
bai gnas | rgyud pa yid bzin nor bu bzuh, 
p. 87, last line : byas pa Ita bui. 
p. 89, 1, 17 : For bden qgags read bden qdsin qgags. 
p. 101, 1. 3 : This must be : bsdns pa la yob than gcig skyes 
pa dan yum lhan gcig skyes mai sgrub fabs. 

But I do not insist further upon this point : it is quite clear 
that the text, as it is, needs a revision. 

As to the translation, I frankly confess that I cannot accept 
the renderings of Professor Griinwedel ; apart from the many 
points in which he seems to have misunderstood the text, 
I object to the idea which he has of this literature and which 
is responsible very often for his translation. Magic, of course, 
is blended with the Tantras ; and many Taiitras have complete 
sections dedicated to magic, and even to black magic. But 
in the Tantras there are also many other things which cannot 
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be considered as magic ; after all, the life of Naropa itself 
is a good instance of this ; what he is looking for, are not 
siddMs but the siddhi ; that is, that supreme spiritual realiza- 
tion which will enable him to step over samsdra and to obtain 
the full possession of the ultimate reality. The Siddha is 
not a magician ; even in Hinduism a siddhapurusa is the 

Perfect One ”, the Indian ideal of perfection, as opposed 
to that of the European saint. The Siddha may have, as a 
rule even has, siddhis, but these are mere signs of his having 
attained the supreme realization. We must not forget that 
in the Tantras of the higher class, as those which have inspired 
the school of the bKa’ rgyud pa, everything is symbolical : 
they used old expressions or religious forms as symbols of 
these spiritual experiences, which they taught men to realize. 
If we would understand by a comparison the atmosphere 
which pervades the Tantras, we must have recourse to the 
mystery-sects or to the gnostic schools of Hellenistic times, 
which also used time-honoured symbols or mjfthological 
expressions to signify quite different spiritual realities, 
which were the outcome of the religious consciousness of their 
time. There is no trace of necromancy in all this. If we 
interpret the Vajrayana, by which Tantras have been inspired, 
as magic, we fail to understand the mystic significance of this 
Buddhist Yoga, which, apart from its weak points, is 
certainly one of the most important creations of the Hindu 
mind, upon which we must not pass judgment without 
grasping its real meaning, beyond its outer appearance and 
its verbal expressions, which may be even misleading. The 
exegetical literature preserved in Tibetan or due to Tibetan 
mystics will show this fact beyond any doubt. These, I think, 
are the realia for which we must account if we would under- 
stand the Tantras. 

Let us give some instances of the interpretation of the 
text by Griinwedel ; they are only a few, but there is hardly 
a page where his renderings could not, according to me, 
be improved. 
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p. 34, I 16 :— 

‘‘ Ich. bin ein Buddha, in meinem Geiste vollendet, 

mein Wort ist das heilige Dharma, 

ich bin die Gemeinde der M5nche (sangha) erhabener 
Korperlichkeit,’’ 

Here, of course, reference is made to the triple essence of 
Naropa as being sku, gsun, ficgs body “ word '' mind 
viz. the three constituents, according to the Vajrayana, of 
every personality, and in their t;ajm-aspect of the Buddhas. 

My mind is the perfect Buddha, my word is the supreme 
Law, my body is the holy Church.” 

p. 37, 1. 19 : Aber es klappte nicht mit der Existenzform ; 
da, als so ein Stillstand war durch Disharmonie beziiglich 
einer Schwangerschaft in einem mannlichen Jahre, wurde 
gesagt. ... 

“ Wlien the astrological connections did not agree, they 
said to the emissary {mts'ams sbyor = pranidhi) [sent as a] 
messenger. . . .” 

p. 38, 1. 4 : '' Der Geist hat die Zuflucht gefunden, ohne 
Trug ist das hochste Wesen ; gedeiht dann die Stimmung 
zur hochsten Erkenntnis (bodhi) infolge der Anlage, die einem 
Wesen entspricht, das mit guter Absicht begabt ist, so tritt, 
wenn der Wunsch besteht unter Herbeirufen des hochsten 
Gutes, der Schutzgdtter (istadeva), der Hexen (dakims) 
und religionshiiter (dharmapala) eine Eiille von Spenden 
zu geben.” 

It is clearer to translate as follows : Having taken refuge 
in the triratna (a necessary introduction to every ceremony, 
trUaranagamana, skyabs ggro), since the three jewels never 
deceive, being in this way possessed of a pure mind, one 
must, out of it, resolve to obtain the supreme illumination 
(cittotpdda) ; then he must prepare abundant offerings in the 
ceremony of evocation (dvdfiana) of the Guru, the triratna, 
the protecting God and the Dakinl.” 

p. 47. When Naropa is invited by his parents to marry, 
after many a refusal he yields, provided they find for him 
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a girl possessed of certain requisites. The stanza in which he 
expresses this purpose is so rendered hj Griinwedel : — 

Die Gnade der drei gottlichen erhabenen Giiter hat niich 
erfasst. Bei der Eigenart des Begriifes Vater imd Mutter der 
sechs Wesens-klassen wird Eins zu Zwei, bei Vater iind Mutter 
kann also Wahrheit nicht sein. Ich ein solcher Zaiiberer, wie 
meine Berufung verlangt, spreche den Wunsch axis, da ich 
imstande skrupelloser Eeinheit bin : moge mir ein Wort 
gegeben werden, ob ich makellose Tirthikas eines Geschlechtes 
fiir die grosse Karriere (mahayana) finden kann, also, wenn 
es ein solches Madchen gibt, wird das Wort meiner Eltern 
nicht gebrochen,’’ 

The translation should, I think, be as follows : Though, 
being seized by the mercy of the triratna, I think that all 
creatures of the six kinds of existence are my parents (lit. : 
have the nature of my parents) (and that therefore) it is 
wrong (to believe) that one or two only are my own parents : 
(I), the ascetic, according to the command (received) am 
searching for such [a girl]. Inform me if you find (a girl) 
(possessed of the following marks) : she must be simple/ 
pure,^ belonging to a non-Buddhist family,^ immaculate ^ 
(vimald), in the lineage of the Great Vehicled^ ® These marks 
are, as a matter of fact, explained in the course of the 
narration. Those who are acquainted with the Tantras will 
easily recognize the usual marks of the canddli or mtidra 
used in some esoteric rituals. 

p. 59, 1. 16. “Als er nun seinem Begehren nach dem 
Wunschedelstein (cintamani), der den Zauber enthalt, 
Abschluss geben wollte, denn er war nun mit der zweiten 
Spezialitat mit der Lehre der Donnerkeilschule (vajrayana) 
der Geheimformeln (guhyamantra) beschaftigt und damit ein 
Zeichen sei dass ihn Bhattarika Vajrayogini zu dem 

^ Tibetan text, p. 49, L 17. 

2 Ibid., p. 50, 1. 1. 

3 Ibid., p. 50,1. 14. 

4 Ibid., p. 50, 1. 13. 

s Ibid., p. 60, 1. 20. 
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ehrwuidigen Ti-lo^pa fiilire, damit er die Zauberkraft der 
Waffe aiisiibe und durck das, was sein Herz bedeute, die 
Lebre steigere. . . 

Secondly (referring to ‘ first ’ dan po ni of p. 41, L 19) 
to say it in detail, as regards (ni instead of na) tbe way by 
wMcb be, being devoted to tbe teacbings of tbe Vajrayana 
consisting of the secret mantras, cut off all doubts concerning 
that gem which is the tantric teaching [it is told that] through 
the will of Bhattarika Vajrayogini he received a sign which 
led him into the presence of Arya Tilopa so that he might 
apply himself to the supreme perfection and develop the 
teaching of the essential meaning/’ 
p, 65, 1. 4: Mache bier die Bannung zu dem dir 

erwiinschten Ziel.” 

Bring to fulfilment our desire.” 
p. 66, 1. 5 : ‘‘ Wir entbehren des kundigen Arztes, der uns 
die Wahrheit bringt fiber die Binsternis des Nichtwissens 
(avidya), darum o Bhagavat Abhayakirti verweile zu unserem 
Heile.” 

On account of the bewilderment of ignorance we are 
deprived of the clever doctor of the law.” 

p. 66, 1. 10 : '' Der Geborene lost sterbend jede Verbindung, 
seine Form (dharmata), bei der so, das was sich angehauft 
hat, schwindet.” 

‘‘Whatever is born dies, every compound is bound to be 
dissolved.” 

p. 68, 1. 10: “Die siebente Letter (seine &kti) des 
Samvara hatte nun zweihunderttausend Bhrenbezeugungen 
erhalten.” 

“ He had uttered two hundred thousand times the mantra 
of six letters of Samvara.” Eeference is here made to tli^japa 
of the sacred to Samvara, 

p. 69, 1. 9 : “ Ich babe dir selbst den Segen gegeben, da 
du den ehrwfirdigen Tido-pa erhalten musst, sonst einen 
ehrwurdigen Lehrer nicht erhaltst. Wo ist dein Buddha zu 
finden ? ” 
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. . . Without finding the noble master where could you 
get the Buddha ? 

p. 74 1. 17 : Wenn du nicht mit dem Schwerte einer der 
Geburt nicht mehr unterworfenen Eigenart, und zwar aus 
einer Stimmung heraus, die jeder Sympathie fremd ist, den 
fortlaufenden Eaden des Kreislaufs (samsara) durchschlagst, 
wie konnte dir zuteil werden, den Lehrer zu finden ? ” 

“If you do not cut off with that sword which is the 
(doctrine of) the Absolute Unborn the continuity of samsara, 
whose essence is non-perception. . . 

p. 82, 1. 5 : “ Wirf das da ins Feuer ” und nahm dabei von 
seiner Gewandschulter eine Laus, als vollgehauftes Mass zur 
Liebe. Obwohl damitgesagt sein sollte. . . 

“ He took from the bosom of the beggar a handful of lice 
(read spar mo instead of sprar mo) and told him to throw them 
into the fire.” 

p. 84, 1. 20 : “ Von jetzt ab musst du losgelost sein von der 
Prtifung des Errungenen in einem Geiste, der das Innere 
halt und nur Anted nimmt an dem kommenden ausseren 
Bereich.” 

“Now you must be freed from any discrimination as regards 
the attachment to the external objects to be perceived 
{graJkya) and to mind as the internal perceiver (grdhaka),’^ 
p. 86, 1. 3 : “ Ich folgte der Prophezeiung der Hexe (dakini), 
warf von mil* die Leitung der Monchsgemeinde, die auf der 
Grundlage meiner Predigt stand.” 

“ . . , I have forsaken the church which is the root of 
the teaching.” 

p. 92, 1. 11 : “ Ich verstehe jetzt, dass es notig ist, mit dem 
reinen Wasser der Anleitungen den Nachwuchs des Nestes 
der Erbsiinde, eines anderen Ichs, zu reinigen.” 

“ I have understood that it is necessary to remove the heat 
{tsa gdun) oi the moral impurities of oneself and of others 
with the cooling water of mystic instructions.” 

p. 95, 1. 15 : “ So gewahrte er ihm elf Zeichen der Zauber- 
macht des Gefasses, elf der Geheimnisse, elf des Erfassens 
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der Brkeimtnis (prajnajfiana), den Segen des Reifenlassens 
volleiideter Maclit und alles restlos, was im allgemeinen zum 
Geheimzanber (gubyamantra) gebort.’’ 

In tbis passage reference is made to tbe four higher abJiiseJcas 
or initiations, skur, or simply dban, which can only be 
imparted to a pupil who has already received the seven 
inferior ones : while the first seven abhisekas are intended 
only for the lauMkasiddhi, i.e. powers useful in this life, the 
remaining four have a mystic significance and their aim is 
to bring the neophyte into contact with higher planes of 
experience. In the esoteric school the initiation does not need 
the help of any ritual, bxit is imparted through symbols 
(brda) which are eleven, just as the abhisekas are eleven. 

p. 95, 1. 18 : Wenn jemand das, was durch die Macht 
des Gefasses in Erscheinung tritt als Tauschung erkannte, 
deni erklaren sich alle Erscheinungen als auf die Devas 
bezuglich, das Selbsterfassen des Geistes magischer Geheim- 
kraft als Leere (sunyata), die Leere der Geheimkraft des 
vollen Erkennens (prajna) als Seligkeit.'’ 

Here the spiritual process is described which takes place 
during the three baptisms, or initiations. Through the 
kumbhdhhiseka^ having recognized that all appearances are 
like a magic play, one explains every possible appearance 
as [projections of] gods or [visions of] mind. Through the 
guhydbhiseka one recognizes that mind, which is the field 
of one's own experience, is nothing but the void {sunya) itself. 
Through the prajnd-jndndbhiseka one recognizes this void 
as bliss (sukha, mahd-sukha). ‘‘ Through the fourth [abhiseka] 
one recognizes this bliss as devoid of any expansion," All 
these things are explained in detail by Naropa in the 
Sekoddesatika. 

I am afraid that the long discussion which follows and is 
concerned with the abhisekas and their esoteric meaning 
has not also been properly understood by Grlinvredel. Prom 
p. 106 up to p. 113 the revelation of the six laws is narrated 
viz. gtum mo, sgyu lus, mi lam, 'od gsal, p’o ba, gron gjug. 
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For smin lam one mnst, of course, read rmi hm '' dream , 
which has a great significance in the mystical process ; gtwn 
mo is not Candika, but the practice which develops the 
internal heat, etc. I need hardly insist any longer upon the 
necessity of revising this translation in the light of a deeper 
knowledge of the realia of Mahayana mysticism under 
discussion. 

There are also other points on which I do not agree with 
Professor Griinwmdel ; so, for instance, ■when he seeks to 
find traces of Manichaeism in our book or in the ideas it 
expresses. There are, I am convinced, traces of MaiiiclnBisTn 
and possibly of Nestorianism in some old rNin ma pa books, 
to which I hope to draw shortly the attention of my colleagues ; 
but I think that Professor Griinwedel has here failed to prove 
his assumption. How is it possible to be convinced by his 
assertion that the Lotus-sect is Manichaean ? There were in 
the Buddhist Tantras various methods of mystic realizations 
which were chiefly based upon the variety of human l)eings. 
These methods were called the m/m, ratma, khadga, padma 
and cahra methods ; even the iconograjjhy of the symbolism 
of mandalas was different according to the particular 
method followed, as we can easily perceive in the literature 
connected with the Tattvasangraha-tantra or the Paramadi- 
tantra. 

Another division of tantric rituals based upon the difference 
of the people to be initiated is also found in Ts’on ka pa’s 
commentary upon the Guhyasamaja,^ where it is stated that 
individuals are of five kinds: iitpala, white lotus, pad-nui^ 
candana, ratna. Each individual is only fit for the initiation 
of the corresponding class. This division is, of course, strictly 
connected wdth the pancakula or doctrine of five families 
common in the Tantras, which expresses the fivefold emanation 
and partition of cosmic phenomena from the primeval 

1 rGyud fams cad hyi rgyal po dpal gSan ha adus pai rgya e'er bsad 
pa sgron ma gsal bai tsig don ji bzin g,byed pai me' an gyi yah agrel (vol. i 
of the collected works of Tsoh k’a pa, fol. 13). 
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consciousness. Anyhow the lotus-class is peculiarly maha- 
yana. 

To sum up my views : it is quite possible that Mahayana 
Buddhism and Lamaism have been, to a certain extent, 
influenced by ManichaBan doctrines ; but this fact must be 
proved, and the way to be followed is not that shown by 
Professor Griinwedel. 
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The Gandham grama 

By A. H. FOX STRAXGWAYS 

pRAV ART ATE svargaloke grdmo 'sau na niahltale. That 
scale exists in heaven, not on earth. 

It was this sentence in the Sangttadarpana (i, 72) that 
determined me thirty years ago to visit India. Not that I 
hoped exactly to solve the problem, but the music must be 
interesting, I thought, which had learnt so much that it 
had quite forgotten. 

Perhaps one should begin by explaining why a mere scale 
—a thing that has no music in it — is important. All scales 
are not. India invents dozens every year, which disappear ; 
either they were not worth while, or they were found to be an 
ingenious form of something else that is useful. But the three 
gramas (gamuts) the sa-grama, ma-grama, and ga-grama, 
have an immense prestige. It has always been felt that 
somehow they are the epitome of Indian melody. 

A grama is a gamut, not a scale : it is a succession of 
notes, at specified distances, which may be started anywhere, 
whereas a scale has a definite starting-point. The interval is 
the unit, not the note, and that is strange to us, who think 
in notes {^doyyoi) not in intervals {svara). It is one of the 
points in which Greek and Indian theory do not coincide. 
'' We must speak a little more accurately,’' said Aristoxenus, 
about interval, unless we want to be in the plight of Lasos 
and certain followers of Epigonos who thought that a note 
had breadth,” But the breadth of a note is just what strikes 
the Indian mind, its distance ” from its neighbour. The 
early Indian knew three intervals, and distinguished them 
by the symbols 4, 3, and 2, using these, in fact, as very rough 
logarithms, the actual numbers being 4*08, 3*64, and 2*24. 

We may keep his symbols, but must be very sure what he 
meant by them. 
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“ 4 f = 204 cents. 

3 ” is the minor tone = y = 182 cents. 

2 is the seniitone = i|- == 112 cents. 

Consequently add, multiplying fractions or adding cents, 

4q_4q»3-|.2=a Mth (f ). 

4 + 3 + 2 = a fourth (|). 

4 3 == a major third (f ). 

4 + 2 = a minor third (|). 
and 

4 + 41 

3 + 3 y are various kinds of dissonance. 

2 + 2 ] 

These symbols (4, 3, 2) stood for his svaras. The differences 
between them he called srutis ; and we must translate these 
back into their fractions (or centages) in order to understand 
them. There were three srutis, in the first instance 

u 4 M - 3 - = 22 cents (I x 

3 ” - “ 2 ” = 70 cents (V x f = ff). 

4 2 ” = 92 cents (| x 1|- = iff). 

The first of these Bharata, in the early centuries a.d., called 
the “ standard ’’ (pramdna) sruti, and it was by that that the 
Sagrama differed from the Magrama. The others are evolved 
by taking scales {murchana) from different starting-points 
in the two gamuts. 

The difference of view of the Greek (with his Kidd pa and 
avXos, principally) and the Indian (with his vmd, usually 
fretted) is very natural. The Greek, with his ear to the 
concords of the sounds, based his system on the tetrachord 
(the perfect fourth) and its divisions. The Indian, with his 
eye on the string lengths determined by his ear, attended 
chiefly to the distances between the frets. He described his 
two gamuts thus : — 

Sa-grama 4 3 2 4 4 3 2 

X 

Ma-grama 4 3 2 4 3 4 2 
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The effect of this interchange of smtis in the fifth and sixth 
places was to bring the sixth note, which lies between them, 
down one smti by a shift of fret, as this diagram shows. 

No. 17 becomes 16 ; what was '' 4 ” from No. 13 is now 
’’ from it, and what was a fifth from No. 4 is now a fourth 
from No. 7. Our European scale has the same gamut as the 
Ma~grama, and we have the same difficulty ; though wm 
negotiate it in a different place, and within the same scale, 
not in two different ones. We negotiate it by taking a note 

mth 


1 



Eifth 


that does duty both for No. 3 and for No. 4. The note is 
out of tune with both of them, but we have taught ourselves 
gradually not to notice that by the harmony we are able 
to use in consequence, which partly distracts our attention 
from the falsity, and partly compensates for it in the leverage 
that modulation supplies to melody. 

This '' standard ” sruti occurs not only as between Nos. 16 
and 17, but in seven places in the octave, according to which 
of the seven notes is the tonic — namely, as between 0, 1 ; 
3, 4 ; 7, 8 ; 9, 10 ; 12, 13 ; 16, 17 ; and 18, 19. In fact it 
occurs, in the accepted three octaves of the voice, twenty-one 
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times. And in that connection we may consider a passage 
in the (13, 17). 

iflni mandram madhymamuttamam ca sihdndnyahuli sapta- 
yamdni vdcah 

anantarascdtra yamo ^viseshah sapta svard ye yamdste- 
prthagvd. 

'' The learned say that there are three places for the voice, 
the low, the middle, and the high, each with seven twin-notes. 

“ In these three places one twin is not to be distinguished 
without another. The seven smms are the twins, or, the 
twins are different from the svarasJ’ 

And it is true of the pairs we have found in the scales that 
one twin cannot be heard definitely except in contrast with 
the other, because the standard sruti is too small to make an 
interval in melody. Also, that the seven svaras (Sa, Ei, G-a, 
etc.) are all of them twins, that is that they occur in double 
form ; and yet that you cannot properly speak of a note as 

being ” a twin, or a pair of notes. 

This passage, then, seems to put the two gramas, with their 
sevenfold standard sruti, as we know them in Bharata, back 
to the fourth century B.c. at least. What this implies is that 
tertian harmony was already realized in India at that date. 
For the standard sruti is the difference between the ditone— 
the two major tones that pass muster as the major third in 
early times — and the true major third (f J and If). We 
remember, too, that Archytas of Tarentuin, to whom the 
discovery in Greece of the major third is attributed, lived 
about 400 B.c. 

There are at least three views about the aspect of music 
in early India which it would be interesting to examine, if 
space would permit. (1) There is the theory of Messrs. Horn- 
bostel and Lachmann, in the Zeitschrift fur vergleichende 
MusiJcwissenschaft 'No. 4, that the vlnd is the Indianized form 
of the Chinese TcHn, abolishing one of its notes as dissonant, 
altering one optionally (in the way we have seen) and adding 
two more. (2) There is Dr, B. Breloer’s ingenious piecing 
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together (in Die Grmidelemente der altindischen Mustk, 
1922, now out of print), from some hints of Bharata, of a 
fundamental pentatonic scale which preceded his system, 
and which is still to be seen there as an 6v€i8os (J 7 rapydvcx)i\. 
And (3), Mr. Clements’s view {Introduction to the Study ' qf 
Indian Music, 1913) that the original tuning of the Sagrama 
was on A, in what we should describe as a minor-scale, and 
his interesting suggestion that in the change to the major 
scale on C, which is six srutis higher, we may see the origin 
of the word sadja. This the books are never tired of telling 
us means '' born of six ”, but, not knowing what six, ransack 
their stores of mythical numbers, and decide on the six 
parts ” of the body— as if those had anything to do with it ! 

And there are other views that claim respect. Diverse as 
they all are, they may all be true, as moments in the longest 
musical history in the world. They remind us of the forgotten 
temples one comes suddenly upon in the jungle, which no 
one thinks of repairing, because the merit in the next world 
would go not to hmi but to the original builder ; and it will 
be simpler and wiser, therefore, to build a new temple, which 
in its turn will suffer decay. 

Such a new temple is the Gandhara grama, of which we 
set out to speak. It was built, as far as we know, by Sarh- 
gadeva, the author of the Sangita RatndJcara (thirteenth 
century), and Damodara, the author of the Samjlta Darj)ana 
(seventeenth century), worshipped in it with that faith which 
dispenses with reason. The words of Sarhgadeva, which 
Damodara copies verbatim, are : — 

If occupies one sruti of n* and ma each, dha one sr-uii 
of pa, and ni one of dha and one of sa, that the seer Narada 
calls the gandhara grama,” (The MS. of Narada’s Sangita- 
makaranda was unearthed on the banks of the Kistna, fifteen 
years ago.) 

What Sariigadeva has not said is whether these were 
alterations of the Sa-grama or of the Ma-grama. Mr. Clements 
tried the Sa-grama, and got as the result the gamut 3 2 4 3 334; 

JKAS, OCTOBEB 1935. 45 
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but (apart from tbe fact tbat these figures, when translated 
into cents, add up to more than the octave, 1200) if 3 + 3 
is a dissonance, 3 + 3 3 is a worse one. The 

Ma~grama gives 3 2 4 3 2 4 4 ; but this is only the Sa-grama over 
again, beginning on a different note. Dr. Breloer, taking it 
from the Ma-graina, imagined that pa occupied one sruti 
of dha, instead of the other way round, and, on the principle 
that a vote counts two on a division, that gave him 3 2 4 3 4 2 4, 
and therewith, as he thought, the gipsy scale (Mayamalava- 
gaula)— at least, with a little coaxing at difficult corners. 
Most of the other books that have come out in India or abroad 
either ignore the problem or get it out wrong. 


Mr. Clements’s 
Ga-grama 


Sa-grama 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 



3 2 4 3 3 3 4 


Ma-grama 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa 



Ga-grama 

Dr. Breioer’s 
Ga-Grama 


There is some witchery in all this. Bharata knew nothing 
of the Ga-grama, and the Batndkam is the only effective 
mention of it. The half-dozen books that are available of 
those written at the time of the Mahommedan invasion, when 
a fairly general attempt seems to have been made to give a 
working account of Hindu music, are silent about it. Ahobala 
in his Parijdta (eighteenth century) evidently gave it up in 
despair (see 1, 104), and Eajah S. M. Tagore followed his 
account. It was born, then (and died), in the twelfth century, 
and since then has been enjoying its nirvana in Svargaloka. 
But it can hardly be said to have earned that. For whereas 
the other gramas produced jdtis and gmmardgas and rdgas — • 
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they, are successive names for the same thing, an octave-scale. 
{mufcJiana) with a drone— the 6a-grama produced .none ; 
and, indeed, being a mere muTchana of the Sa-grama, it could 
not produce any new ones. It is a very good murcfmna — 
commonly known in Bhairavi rag— and known equally in 
north and south ; but it is no grama. It seems probable that 
Ignotus Qidclam hit one day upon this fretting for Bhairavi 
on his mna, and decided to give it the prestige of calling it a 
grama so there it stands forlorn in the jungle of Indian 
musi^Kiistory. It is the use of this word, grdma^ that has 
caused all the puzzlement. The scale itself, 3 243244, is not 
at all puzzling. 

We spoke of Indian musical history as a jungle. So it is, 
and so it will be until the thinking minds of that country 
attack it seriously and critically, and cease to waste time over 
pious beliefs and mathematical tricks, to repeat sloJms,. often 
out of their proper connection, instead of to examine problems. 
Some say — chiefly those who use the equally tempered 
harmonium — that the gramas are dead. They may be, as a 
practical issue, but the principle of them is very much alive, 
so long as it is Indian music that Indians want and not that 
of some other nationality. That harmonium is a deliberate 
invitation to the rising generation to substitute the easy for 
the difficult, and thereby to destroy all that is distinctive. 
They may accept or decline the invitation. If they accept, 
they will enter on the European path, in which harmony is 
no longer a mere constituent of scale, as at present in India, 
but a manipulation of consonance and dissonance as a vital 
element of composition. If they decline, they will adopt the 
difficult but glorious course of preserving their rdgas intact 
by raising the standard of singing, playing, and teaching 
throughout the land ; it will be as difficult as teaching a whole 
population to read and write Sanskrit, and as glorious as any 
of the many Preservation Trusts for scenery, ancient buildings, 
arts and crafts, or language. The adhesion of Europe to the 
harmonic system of music began a thousand years ago. No 
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one can say whetlier it is a good or a bad thing: it suits 
Europeans, it may not suit Indians. The process has been 
very gradual, now hurrying, now delaying, never ceasing; 
progress has always come by making the best of the conditions 
of the moment. 

How it may be with treatises on music written in the 
various vernaculars, I cannot say; but those written dn 
English, when they resist the temptation of the attractive 
but irrelevant, tend either to ride off on general^s or to 
sink in a welter of facts. Two books, however, h^e lately 
appeared which show signs of a more serious temper.^ One 
is Venkatarama Sastri’s edition of the Svaramela-Jcalanidhi 
(Annamalai, 1932) with translation, which is clear and 
practical and faithful to the original. The other is B. Swarup’s 
Theory of Indian, Music (Agra, 1933), which aims at showing 
not only what the principles of music are, but how they came 
to exist and why they should be followed. He is right in 
saying that an altogether different treatment of the subject 
is required from that found in the existing books ; an instance 
of his method is well seen in the concise account of tala and 
hya {time and tempo) ; the treatment of rdga needs a more 
accurate notation, but it is on the right lines ; the discussion 
of “ harmony ” will be more illuminating when instances of 
the actual practice are produced. But when the difficulty 
of discussing a technical matter in a language not one’s own 
is considered, these two books have a real value for outside 
inquirers. 
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A Note OB the Allahabad Pillar of Asoka 

By C. S. KRISHNASWAMY RAO SAHIB akd AMALANANDA GHOSH 
(PLATES VI AND VIL) 

TT is a fact that hardly requires repetition that one of the 
edicts on the pillar of Asoka standing inside Akbar’s 
fort at Allahabad is addressed to the Maliamatras of 
Kausambi (modern Kosam on the bank of the Jamna, about 
thirty miles from Allahabad^) whence it was removed to 
Allahabad by some king.^ Cunningham suggested that Firfiz 
Shah, who is known to have removed two other Asokan 
columns to Delhi from Meerut (Mirath) and Topra, was the 
author also of this removal from Kosam to Allahabad,^ 
On this Hultzsch makes the following remarks: ‘‘'But 
while Delhi was the capital of Firoz Shah, Allahabad was 
founded, or rather re-founded two centuries after him by 
Akbar. This ruler may have removed from K5sam the 
Allahabad pillar, on which the inscriptions of his favourite 
Birbal and of his son Jahangir are engraved. In this case 
the pillar would have been still standing at Kosam when 
the inscription of Samudragupta was incised on it.’' ^ The 
divergence between the views of these two scholars makes 
the subject worthy of a fresh study. 

If we exclude the possibility of Asoka himself setting up 
the pillar at Allahabad, the other emperors who could have 
removed it are Jahangir (whose vain-glorious inscription ” 
occupies a prominent position in the pillar), Akbar (who 
built the fort at Allahabad), Firuz Shah (who removed two 
Asokan pillars to Delhi and another unknown one to Hissar), 
and Samudra-Gupta (whose inscription on the pillar is the 

1 JEAS., 1927, pp. 689 ff. 

2 D, R. Bhandarkar, Asoka, 2nd edition, p. 382 ; R. K. Mookerji, Asoka, 

p. 86. 

® Cunningham, Corpus lu^criptionum Indicarum, vol. i, pp. 38-9. 

^ Hultzsch, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. i, p* xs. 
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only record of liis exploits). No other king could have any 
possible interest in the pillar. Private agency is also pre- 
clnded, for the removal of these vast monoliths from one 
place to another, a task of which any engineer might well 
be proud required in old days the co-ordinated effort 
of so many labourers and beasts of burden as were certainly 
beyond the means of any private individual. We have only 
one historical description of the removal of one such pillar. 
Shams-i-Shiraz 'Afif, the author of the TdrlM-t-Firuz ShdM, 
says that it required the services of a carriage with forty-two 
wheels, 8,400 coolies, a large number of boats which would 
carry 5,000 and 7,000 maunds of grain, besides a huge amount 
of cotton and many other accessories.^ 

Let us consider the claims of the four emperors one by 
one. Jahangir’s claims may be dismissed very easily, if we 
look to the following record inscribed on the Allahabad 
pillar by Eaja Birbal, the courtier of Akbar ^ : — 

1. Sarhvat 1632, sake 1493, Marga badi Pahcami 

2. Somavara Gangadasasuta Maharaja Birabara Sri- 

3. Tirtharaja-Prayaga ke jatra saphala lekhitam. 

'' In Saiiivat 1632, Saka 1493, on the fifth day of the dark 
half of Marga (November-December), Maharaja Birbal, son 
of Gangadasa, undertook a successful^ trip to Prayaga, the 
chief of the holy places. (This is hereby) recorded.” 

The years given in the two different eras come to a.d. 1575 
and 1571 respectively ; one of them must be wrong. But 
the fact stands out that even in a.d. 1575 or 1571 the pillar 
was standing at Allahabad and not at Kausambi. It is clear 
that Jahangir could not have been responsible for the shifting 
of the pillar. 

Regarding Akbar, the negative evidences are many. 

^ Marshall, A Guide to SancM, p. 93. 

2 EUiot and Dowson, History of India as told by Us own Historians, 
vol. iii, p. 351. 

® Cunningham, loc. cit., p. 39. 

« Strangely, the word saphala “ meritorious fruitful,” has been taken 
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Abii-l FazFs Ahhamdma, a narrative of tbe reign of Akbar 
abounding in the minutest detail, is silent about the pillar. 
Had Akbar really had anything to do with its removal, we 
would expect to find in the narrative a description of the 
elaborate arrangements necessary for the purpose, and pages 
of panegjrrics and reflections on the divine wisdom of His 
Majesty, as evidenced by the care of ancient relics, rivalling 
that of Firuz Shah. Nor would Badaoni have missed this 
opportunity of flinging another jibe at the heretical tendency 
of Akbar in the interest taken in heathen monuments. Apart 
from these considerations, no mention is made of the incident 
by other Muhammadan historians like Nizamuddin and 
Ferishta. 

These facts sufSciently authorize us to reject the h 5 rpothesis 
of Akbar’s transporting the pillar, but we have other evidences 
pointing to the same conclusion. Akbar first visited Allahabad 
in A.H. 982 or a.d. 1574 when he was proceeding to Bengal 
to subdue a rebellion.^ Badaoni is ill-informed when he 
says that the foundation of the Allahabad fort was laid at 
this period,^ for the time was certainly not favourable for 
this. Neither Nizamuddin nor Abu-1 Fazl mentions this fact. 
On the contrary, the latter places the event much later. 
‘'" For a long time his (Akbar’s) desire was to found a great 
city at the town of Piyag, where the rivers Ganges and Jumna 
join. . . . On the first Azar, 991, he reached the wished-for 
spot, and next day in an auspicious hour he laid the foundation 
of the city and planned out four forts.^ According to Abu-1 
Fazl, therefore, the foundation of the fort was laid in a.h. 991, 
i.e. A.D, 1583. If at all, Akbar would have brought the 
pillar to Allahabad after 1583, for before that date he would 
not have taken pains to remove it from one lonely place to 
another. This possibility is precluded by the fact that the 

^ Akhar-nama of Abu-1 Fazl, tr. Beveridge, vol. iii, pp. 122 if. ; TahaqaU 
i-Akban of Nizamuddin, Elliot and Dowson, vol. v, p. 372. 

^ Muntakhah~ut4awankh of Badaoni, tr. Lowe, vol. ii, p. 176. 

® Akhar-namay vol. iii, pp. 616-17. 
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pillar was standing at Allatabad in a.d. 1575, eyen if we 
assume tlie later date of BirbaFs inscription to be correct. 
Moreover, he would not have allowed ordinary people to 
scribble on it after re-erection ; but we find an inscription 
on the pillar dated Saihvat 1640 or a.d. 1583.^ 

Abu-1 Bazl falsely glorifies his master when he says that the 
fort was finished in a short time. The following passage 
from John Finch, an English traveller, who visited Allahabad 
in A.D. 1611, is relevant to the point: '' Divers Potan 
(Pathan) Kings have sought to build here (at Allahabad) a 
Castle, but none could doe it, till Acabar layd'the foundation 
and proceeded with the Worke. It stands on a Point or 
Angle having the River Gemini on the South-side falling 
into the Ganges. It hath beene fortie yeeres a building, and 
is not yet finished, neither is like to bee in a long time. The 
Acabar for many yeeres had attending this worke by report 
twentie thousand persons, and as yet there continue working 
thereon some five thousand of all sorts. It will be one of the 
most famous buildings of the World. . . . You enter thorow 
two faire gates into a faire Court, in which stands a Piller 
of stone fiftie Cubits above ground (so deeply placed within 
ground that no end can be found) which by circumstances 
of the Indians, to have beene placed by Alexander or 

some other great Oonquerour, who could not passe further for 
Ganges ^ 

The italicized portion above is important for our purpose. 
Had it been a fact, Finch would have heard stories of the 
erection of the pillar by Akbar from the workmen still engaged 
in the construction of the fort. Far from it, he suggests that 
the pillar stood there from times almost immemorial. This 
statement is all the more valuable when we note that Finch 
speaks of other pillars quite correctly: ''Without Dely 
(Delhi) is the remainder of an auncient Mole or hunting 
house, built by Sultan Berusa (Firuz Shah) a great Indian 

y Cunningham, loc. cit., quoted below. 

^ Purchaa Eia Pitgrimeaf yoI. iv, p. 67 (italics ours). 
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Monarcli, with, much curiositie of stone-worke : with and 
above the rest, is to be seene a stone Pillar, which passing 
through three stories, is higher then all twenty foure foot, 
having at the top a Globe, and a halfe Moone over it/’ ^ 
In the face of these facts, it is impossible to hold that the 
pillar was carried to Allahabad by Akbar. 

To turn now to Firuz Shah. Here again, our negative 
evidences are numerous. Shams-i-Shiraz ^Afif, a con- 
temporary historian, mentions only two columns removed 
by Firuz Shah to Delhi : one was erected in the place {Mmshh) 
at Firuzabad near the Masjid-i-Jam^a and was called the 
Mindr-i-zann or column of gold, and the other in the Hunting 
'Pdla.CQ (JAushh-i-shiMr) with great labour and skill. ^ We 
have also a record of Firuz Shah erecting a monolith at Hissar 
Firuza, a fortress which he himself founded.^ The object of 
Firuz in erecting all these pillars was the same, viz. to 
decorate the buildings made or renovated by himself. Thus, 
if he was responsible for the removal of the pillar to Allahabad, 
we would expect to find at Allahabad a fortress constructed 
by him. But there does not seem to have existed any 
fortification at the place before the time of Akbar. Such a 
careful observer as Babur would certainly have noticed the 
fortification, if one had existed at his time. But his description 
of Allahabad is plain and colourless : We reached the 

meeting of the waters of Gang and Jun at the Evening 
Prayer, had the boat drawn to the Piag side and got to camp 
at 1 watch, 4 garis'' ^ No historian, contemporary or other- 
wise, suggests that Firuz Shah had an37thing to do with the 
site now known as Allahabad. Though Nizamuddin says that 
Firuz founded thirty cities^ (the figure being raised by 

1 Ibid.,: p..' 48. 

^ Elliot and Dowson, vol. iii, pp. 350-1. 

^ Ibid., p. 354; Badaoni, tr. Ranking, vol. i, p. 327; Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of 1838, pp. 429-430; Cambridge History of India^ 

vol. iii, plate xxxviii. 

^ Memoirs, tr. Mrs. Beveridge, vol, iii, p. 655. 

® Tahaqdt-i-Akhari, tr. B. De, p, 260. 
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Ferislata to two hundred i), authoritative lists give only seven 
cities, and Allahabad does not figure in the list.^ One fails 
to understand why he should take the trouble of removing 
the pillar from Kausambi and setting it up at a place with 
which he had no concern at all. It would be the height of 
indiscretion to ascribe the deed to Firuz Shah, simply because 
he removed two other pillars to Delhi. 

The scribblings on the pillars, which are large in number, 
afford a further clue to the past history of the pillar. 
Cunningham, who examined them thoroughly, found seven 
dates ranging from Sarnvat 1464 to 1495 or a.d. 1407 to 
1438 ; twelve dates ranging from Sarnvat 1501 to 1584 or 
A.D. 1444 to 1527 ; three ranging from Sarnvat 1632 to 
1640 or A.D. 1576 to 1683 ; and three of Sarnvat 1864 or 
A.D. 1807.^ Even in the copies of the edicts of Afoka published 
in Hultzsch’s edition,^ we find among others the following 
dates : 1397 or a.d. 1340 (between lines 2 and 3 of Edict I), 
1387 or a.d. 1330 (between lines 3 and 4 of Edict I), 1382 
or A.D. 1325 (between lines 1 and 2 of Edict II), and 1375 
or A.D. 1319 (between lines 2 and 3 of Edict IV). It may 
be noted that all these dates are prior to the accession of 
Firuz Shah, which took place in a.d. 1351. On the strength 
of BirbaFs inscription quoted above, we may presume that 
the inscriptions which give these dates were recorded to 
commemorate the baths of the devoted at the confluence. 
If this be a fact, it completely demolishes the hypothesis 
of Firuz Shah’s setting up the pillar at Allahabad. It may be 
argued that the pillar was scribbled on while it was standing 
at Kausambi. This, however, cannot stand to reason, as 
many of the scribblings give the month and date as well, 
and more often than not, they give the month of Magha 
(January-February), a month that is specially prescribed 

^ Briggs, Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, vol. i, p. 405. 

2 Elliot and Dowson, vol. iii, p. 354. 

® Cunningham, loc, cit. 

^ Hnltzfloh- loft. cit.. nlates facing nn. 156 and 158. 
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in the Hindu scriptures for kalpa-vdsa or temporary residence 
near the confluence. It is surprising that Cunningham did 
not notice these facts and wrongly ascribed to Firuz Shah 
a deed which he had never accomplished, and that error 
has been repeated by all the modern scholars. It is 
unfortunate that the scribblings on the pillar have not been 
considered worthy of attention. They ought to be re-studied 
from the original and will certainly yield more definite material 
for the study of the history of the pillar. 

We are thus left to the possibility of Asoka himself setting 
up the pillar at Allahabad or Samudra-Gupta removing it 
from Kausambi. Though nothing definite can be said about 
either of the monarchs, it may be emphasized that there 
is no prima facie difficulty in thinking that the pillar is in 
situ. The Edict which is addressed to the Mahamatras of 
Kausambi may in reality be only a copy of the original 
edict published at Kausambi. It is easy to understand 
why Asoka chose Allahabad as a proper place for inscribing 
his pillar edicts : the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna is mentioned as a holy place even in such early texts 
as the Mahablidrata,^ the Rgveda-Parisista,^ and the Majjhima- 
Nikdyaf and must have then, as now, attracted a large 
number of pilgrims. 

If this be true, then we are to interpret the words ayam 
uccJiritah stambhah, line 30 of Samudra-Guptas’s Inscription, 
as '' this pillar was erected not this high pillar” as has 
been done by Fleet, and it appears that the pillar was resting 
on the ground when Samudra-Gupta re-erected it. From a few 
letters on the pillar it appears that the pillar was not standing 
in a vertical position immediately before the time of Samudra- 
Gupta. The letters read as ganikdkasya are early Gupta 
in character. They are incised vertically on the pillar : as 
Princep says, " It would have been exceedingly inconvenient 

^ 3Iahdbharataf Bombay edition, iii, 85, 69 ff. et passim. 

2 Scheftelowitz, Die Apohryphen des Bgveda, p, 171. 

3 IXajjhima Nikdyaf P.T.S.. vol. i, p. 39. 
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if not impossible to bave cut the name up and down at right 
angles to the other writings when the pillar was erect,’’ ^ 

If Samudra-Gupta re-erected the fallen pillar, the reason 
for this seems to have been the coming asvamedha, Andrzej 
Gawronski points out that the inscription of Samudra-Gupta 
should be dated in the interval between Samudra-Gupta’s 
return from the southern expedition and the celebration of 
the sacrifice.^ Prayaga might have appealed to the Emperor 
as the proper place for the asvamedha^ a>s tradition records 
many sacrifices at this place.® The object of incising here 
the prasasti which Harisena composed seems to be the desire 
of the Emperor to give wide publicity to his achievements, 
as according to the custom of the asvamedJia, conquered 
kings followed the Suzerain to the place of the sacrifice. 

One objection against the pillar having been at Allahabad 
since the days of Asoka or Samudra-Gupta is that neither 
Fa-Hien nor Hiuen-Tsang mentions its existence at Allahabad. 
But it must be noted side by side that neither of them 
mentions any pillar even at Kausambi (though one is still 
standing there). The list of pillars given by the Chinese 
pilgrims is by no means exhaustive ; for example Hiuen- 
Tsang mentions only one pillar with a lion capital at 
Sankasya^; whereas, in all probability, there was another 
one there with an elephant capital.® There might have been 
other reasons which prevented Hiuen-Tsang from mentioning 
the Allahabad pillar : with the appropriation of it by 
Samudra-Gupta, it ceased to be a Buddhist monument, and 
the orthodox pilgrim felt no interest in it. 

We may conclude with a few words about the capital of 
the pillar. Joseph Tieffenthaler, who visited Allahabad 

^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of BerigaliYol. vi, pt. ii, p. 968 ; for a copy 
of the inscription, see ibid., plate Ivi, No, 10. 

2 Quoted in V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 4tli edition, p. 298, n. 3. 

® For example, Mahdhhdrata, i, $5, llho Prayciga-Mahdtinya in the 
Padma-Purdna (ed. Ananda4rama), i, 43, 46, mentions a spot called 
Da4asvam.edha at Prayaga. ^ ^ 

^ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. i, p. 203. 

® Hirananda Sastri in Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, part 1, jj. 231. 
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about the middle of the eighteenth century, says that the 
pillar was crowned by a globe, surmounted by a coned He 
also gives an illustration of the Allahabad pillar,^ reproduced 
here for ready reference. The Allahabad Municipal Museum 
has recently acquired from inside the Fort area a piece of 
sculptured stone, an inverted lotus surmounted by an abacus 
of decent execution.® This is no doubt the capital that was 
set up on the pillar after its re-erection by Captain Edward 
Smith, of the Engineers, in 1838. Cunningham must have 
seen the capital at its proper place when he visited the Fort 
in 1862-3, for he describes it in the following words : The 
pillar was again set up in 1838 by Captain Edward Smith, 
of the Engineers, to whom the design of the present capital 
is entirely due. . . . But the new capital designed by 
Captain Smith is, in my opinion, a signal failure. . . . The 
animal at the top is small and recumbent, and altogether the 
design is insignificant. Indeed, it looks to me not unlike a 
stuffed poodle stuck on the top of an inverted flower-pot.’V^ 

The animal, so far as we are aware, has not yet been 
recovered. The inverted lotus, however, is of extremely 
crude workmanship. But the same cannot be said of the 
abacus, which has been thus described by Cunningham : 

The circular abacus, however, still remains with its graceful 
scroll of alternate lotus and honeysuckle, resting on a beaded 
astragalus of Greek origin.’^ ® Here, therefore, he seems to 
think that the abacus is really Asokan ; but in his Eeports 
of the Archaeological Survey of India, quoted above, he 
suggests that like the lotus and the animal, the abacus also 
was the execution of Captain Smith. It is risky to pronounce 

^ “ Le sommet est orne d’un globe de pierre surmonte d’un cone,” 
Description Historique et OeograpTiique de Vlnde, 1791, Tome I, p. 224. 

2 Ibid., facing p. 223. 

® See tlie enclosed photograph, for which we are indebted to Mr. B. M. 
Vyas, .Executive Officer, Allahabad Municipal Board, and the organizer of 
the Allahabad Municipal Museum. 

^ Cunningham, Archseological Survey of India, voL i, p. 300. 

® Cunningham, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. i, p. 37. 
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a definite judgment on this point, but we may only note 
that the stone of the abacus is different from that of the 
lotus. The beads carved on the former may also point to 
its Asokan origin. For Tavernier, in describing a pillar 
(presumably belonging to Asoka) at Benares, says : It 

terminates in a pyramid, and has a great ball on the point, 
and below the ball it is encircled by large beads.’’ ^ 

^ Ball, Travels of Tavernier, vol. i, p. 119. The pillar referred to is probably 
the Lat Bhairo, which was destroyed in the communal riot of 1809. {District 
Gazetteer of the United Provinces, vol. xxvi, p. 208 ; also Fiihrer, Monumental 
Antiquities and Inscriptions of the North-West Province and Oudh, p. 206.) 
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The Cas-chrom v. the Lei«ssii 

A study of the primitive forms of Plough in Scotland 

and ancient China 
By L. C. HOPKINS 
(PLATE VIII) 

rpHE four unfamiliar syllables in tlie title of this paper 
seemed as originally written so like the heading of some 
important appeal from one of the less known Colonies to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, that a more 
informative sub-title appeared advisable. 

In fact, however, we are merely concerned with certain 
primitive forms of Plough. One of these is only recently 
obsolete (if indeed it is even now absolutely disused in some 
remote spots in Northern or North-western Scotland) ; the 
other is extant only as a pictographic ghost occasionally 
visible among the legendary spectres on Bronze or Bone 
antiquities from China, since it has long been superseded 
by the ordinary ox-drawn plough called li 
When in the year 1927, in the Journal of the Society, 
I had occasion to discuss the character ^ lei, which I then 
argued represented not a plough, but the thrust-hoe, I laid 
down the proposition that nothing can be termed a plough 
that is not hauled from in front (whether by oxen, yaks, 
horses, or even men)”, but I little suspected that there 
were then both at Aberdeen and Oxford examples of an 
implement of tillage that directly disproved my thesis. Nor 
could I foresee that in three years time a like rebuff was 
awaiting me on the Chinese side, in the pages of a review- 
not then in existence, Academia Sinica. But so it was. 

The Gaelic cas-chrom, oi foot-plough, first swam into my 
ken (if this remarkable flower of speech may pass) from a 
large picture in The of 11th April, 1933, headed '' In 

the Isle of Skye : the old Hand-plough Below, was the 
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note, '^ Tlie primitive wooden hand-plougli known as tke 
Cas Crom was at one time in general use all over tlie High- 
lands of Scotland, but it is now scarcely ever seen except 
in Skye and the Outer Hebrides.” The cas-cJirom itself is 
well shown, and close by is figured a crofter in the act of 
'' ploughing ”, with his right foot thrusting against the foot- 
rest. On the 29th April there follow^ed a letter from Mr. G. M. 
Fraser, the librarian of the Aberdeen Public Library, on the 
same topic, and to him I am, in the first instance, indebted 
for directing me to the quarter, whence later I was able to 
obtain the excellent photograph of a cas-ehrono in the Anthro- 
pological Museum of Marischal College, Aberdeen, shown in 
Plate VIII, together with a cutting from the Museum Catalogue 
describing it. I am greatly indebted to Professor R. W. 
Reid, the Curator of the Museum, for these facilities. 

The exhibit in the Museum Catalogue is thus described : 

Cas-c'hro7n, foot-plough, in wood and iron. Main or only 
agricultural implement used by crofters in highlands of 
Scotland, serving at once as spade and plough. Island of 
Skye.” 

Glad as I was to receive Professor Reid’s clear photograph, 
I still remained in some doubt whether the implement, 
lacking as it does both coulter and mould-board, had properly 
earned the title of plough. It was not clear to me, not having 
seen one in operation, how it could form a furrow-slice, or 
even throw up the loosened soil at all. At best, it seemed 
merely an incipient plough. 

It was not until I recently rediscovered a letter of January, 
1931, from my friend, Mr. Henry Balfour, Curator of the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, that my doubts were set at 
rest. In his letter Mr. Balfour writes that there are in the 
Museum one or two examples of the Cas~chrom, and he was 
good enough to illustrate his explanation by a drawing of 
one seen from the side, a tracing of which I have added 
immediately below. With the figure Mr. Balfour adds the 
note, '"There is the ' Cas chrom ’ used in the Hebrides and 
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extreme N. of Scotlandj wMcli is like this, all of wood excepting 
the share which is iron. It is driven into the ground with the 
foot (using the foot-rest) and the handle is then levered 
down, the ' heel ’ forming a fulcrum, and a furrow is torn 
out, as it were.” 

Such is the Cas-chrom, which perhaps was not always 
reinforced wdth an iron share. It must have a very ancient 
origin for it seems to infer an age when beasts of draught 
were not at the disposal of the primitive cultivator. 

But now, leaving Scotland, and from the lone shieling of 
the misty island, parted by mountains and a waste of seas 



(though they be of sand), we come at length to Bar Eastern 
Asia and the home of the lei-ssu, the strange and obsolete 
counterpart of the cas-chrom. 

Here, in the second volume of Academia Sinica, the 
distinguished Chinese Bulletin of the National Research 
Institute of History and Philology, published in Peiping, 
appeared in 1930, a remarkable paper, '' On Some Agricultural 
Implements of the Ancient Chinese,” by Mr. Hsii Chung-shu, 
% ^ The writer is one of a group of modernist Chinese 
scholars who hold aloft the banner with the strange device 
Excelsior. They are probing deeply and in a cool and critical 
spirit into the obscurities of their origins and immense 
history, and are examining afresh the problems of their 
language and their national thought. 

And what to a Western student of such subjects had at 
first, owing to its novelty, an interest qualified by a certain 

JRAS. OOTOBEE 1935. 46 
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astringency of criticism, was the unusual character of the 
language in which these researches and essays were addressed 
to the reader. To the older generation of their compatriots 
to which the term literati was commonly applied, this language, 
I imagine, must have seemed an abhorrent jargon. It is 
indeed a language and idiom of mixed origins. Of it we 
may not inaptly say that the voice is a Far Eastern Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of an Occidental Esau, 
hardened to the requirements of an alien syntax and arrange- 
ment of sentences and clauses, and at home with the apparatus 
of idioms, phrases, and newly minted words, transported 
from a speech familiar to these modern students, and in 
whose literary structure they appear to be able to think, 
even when retaining the outward semblance of the Chinese 
script. 

But to one Western student at least this ambigenous litera- 
ture — to use a term more urbane than is hybrid — ^presents a 
more gracious aspect than it can exhibit to a Chinese scholar 
of the old order. There are various helpful innovations for 
which he should be grateful, since they tend to save much 
time and labour. 

Although Mr. Hsii gives as the English form of his caption 
the words, On Some Agricultural Implements of the Ancient 
Chinese,” the more concise version of the Chinese title, 
M IB Lei ssu ¥ao, An inquiry into the Lei-ssu,” 
is a closer description, for the main part of his task concerns 
the primitive Chinese Plough or Ploughs, The author’s 
examination of his material is lengthy and elaborate. It is 
profusely illustrated, and as profusely supported by citations 
from Chinese literature. It will be obvious that I can only 
deal in the most summary way with an essay that merits 
exposition and comment on a far more extensive scale tlian 
the space available to me here permits. 

The author divides his subject under seven heads, as 
follows : (1) The Lei as it appears in the written character ; 
(2) the form and make of the Lei ; (3) the Ssu and its form 
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and make as it appears in tke written ckaracter ; (4) the 
region where the lei and.^^iX were in general use ; (5) confusion 
in the use of the terms lei and ssu \ (6) manner of ploughing 
in ancient times ; (7) rise of the method of ploughing with 
oxen and the survival of the lei-ssu system. 

The Lei-ssu 

But it is time to go forward, and put our hands to this 
ancient and obsolete plough, and to learn what was the nature 
and the real origin of this implement of tillage, as disclosed 
by the researches of Mr. Hsix Chung-shu. 

No actual example has come down to us. Being of wood, 
it must soon have decayed and disintegrated. All we have 
to depend on is a '' restoration ’’ by a commentator on the 
text of the K'ao Rung Chi, :# X itself a later document 
than the Chou Li in which it was incorporated, the 
authenticity of which work is again not above suspicion. 
However, this restoration is based on particular measure- 
ments supplied by the K'ao Rung Chi, and as figured by 
Mr. Hsii Chung-shu, I reproduce the restoration below, for 
whatever it may be worth. 

Now if such an implement as that described and here 
illustrated was ever in use, it is obvious that it must have 
closely resembled the Cas-chrom already shown in Fig. 1. 
According to the accepted explanations hitherto given, this 

plough ” consisted of a curved wmoden handle called lei 
and a metal share called ssu |g, fitted to the lower part of 
the handle, at a certain angle. Further, as will be seen, 
the author of the special comment on the R'ao Rung Chi 
has figured an additional element at the junction of the 
handle and the share, which is named a nou (also, it is 
added, known as tz’u or foot). This additional element 
certainly appears to me to be intended to serve as a moulding- 
board. 

But does this disyllabic term lei-ssu really stand for a 
single implement used in tilling the soil at any time between 
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the high antiquity of the Shang-Yin dynasty and the opening 
of the Han period in 206 B.c. ? 

It seems curious, hut after spending much time in the 
search, I have been unable anywhere in Mr. Hsii’s pages to 
come upon any explicit statement showing what his opinion 
is upon that point. Considering his views as to the double 
origin of the Isi-ssu, and to the confusion that surrounds 
the terms used for ancient Chinese agricultural implements, 
this omission is strange indeed. 



For myself, I t.Tiink there must have been such a time. 
I do not see otherwise how the words :ft ^ /m lei ssu, 
for example, rendered in Giles Dictionary, by “carrying 
their plough-handles and shares on their backs , could 
have been written. How could a labourer carry the main 
part of his plough on his back, and, separately, and in that 
case, in what way, carry the share also on his back ? Obviously 
the phrase implies a single though composite burden. Be 
that as it may, the point is only of secondary importance 
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after all, and I will pass on to give a summary account of 
Mr. Hsii’s views of early Chinese agriculture, which have 
a wider scope than quite appears from the title of his paper, 
while his theory of the double origin of the archaic Chinese 
plough is perhaps the most striking feature. 

Chinese tribal groups, Mr. Hsii postulates, had at first to 
contend with wild beasts, and to struggle with hostile tribes. 
Their daily life was a condition of warfare. Hence weapons 
were their most essential need. Accordingly, implements 
of tillage of metal appeared later than weapons. From the 
evidence of the Honan finds and of the oldest Bronzes, the 
author thinks, characters containing the character ^ le% 
plough, would seem to stand for implements of wood. For 
the plough certain bifurcated branches of trees, cut into the 
fashion of a tuning-fork, were used as the most natural 
and best adapted instrument. When in a later stage of 
development metal was introduced, a double bladed spade 
came into use. 

But besides the lei there was another related but distinct 
implement employed in agriculture — the |g ssu. This word 
is now always translated as share ” in English, or soc ” 
in French. But in its first shape it was a digging-stick of 
wood, apparently having a slightly bent handle, and at its 
lower end trimmed or bevelled to a sharp edge capable of 
cutting into the earth, but not wide enough to throw up 
the loose soil. For this reason they came to add a rounded 
flat wooden blade at the lower end, and when the utility of 
metal became more appreciated, into the front part of the 
flat blade was inserted a more or less semicircular metal 
share. Thus from these two different implements was 
developed, from the lei the spade, and from the ssw the true 
plough ^ ^ Jceng li. 

This lei was the customary implement of the people of 
Yin, and after the fall of that dynasty, was taken over by the 
various States of the eastern regions ; while the ssu was the 
common means of tillage in the Western lands, 
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and after tlie trek to the East, ^ still remained in use 
along the country watered by the Eivers Cli’ien and Wei, 
and viz, in parts of Kansu and Shensi. 

We need not to-day follow any further this essay, valuable 
though the remaining pages are, but confine our attention 
to the text and illustrations relating to the character ^ lei. 

The studies following the discovery of the Honan Bone 
relics in 1899 have supplemented what could be learnt 
from the oldest Bronzes, and I shall adopt Mr. Hsii’s order 
in my selection of these. 

On the Bones we do not find the lei standing alone. It 
occurs only in combination, in examples of perhaps one single 
character, but possibly of two. This character our author 
considers to be ^ hsi^ to plough, and very likely he is right, 
but I hope to give reasons elsewhere why I think it really 
stands for ^ kmg, also meaning to plough. Mr. Hsii cites 
five instances of this compound, of which I select three 
(copying two of these from my own versions as slightly more 
accurate).^ The third is of special interest, because it aptly 
though very clumsily tries to depict the action of the plough- 
man in raising one foot to tread on the foot-rest of the 



Fig. 3. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 


plough, incidentally also explaining the Gaelic name cas- 
chrom, which means bent-foot, — Ex oriente lux, when least 
expected ! 

Despite the linear economy and childish drawing we can 

^ The first and third of Hsii’s are the 9th and 10th of Plate VII, in 
Part Vni of my ‘^Pietographic Heeonnaissances ”, in JRAS., October, 
1927. The fifth of Hsii’s does not appear in my Plate, and I have copied 
it direct from Lo Ohen-yu’s work, Hou Pien, T-p- 28 (not 38 as printed 
by Hsu). 
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discern a headless human figure grasping some object having 
a long handle and some sort of blade. And from Bronzes 
we shall get confirmation from three examples cited by 
Mr. Hsii. The first two are new to me, but the third has 
long been familiar, and I copy it direct from p. 14 of the 
Yin Wen Ts'un collection in the I Shu Ts'ung Pien,^ vol. 9. 



The first two are linear and diagrammatic, but show the 
terminal double blade, as well as the foot-rest. The plough- 
man’s hand is carefully expressed. So it is in Fig. 8, the 
sole character on its Bronze, and an effort in portraiture of 
still-life not to be decried. 

But far more accurate as a drawing, and of greater suggestive 
interest as a symbol, whether as interpreted by our author, 
or in a more terrestrial spirit by myself, is the remarkable 
compound cited by Mr. Hsii, with which I shall bring this 
paper to an end. This compound consists of the old form 
of jjjj* ts'e, honorific record, flanked on the right and left, by 
a pair of lei, ploughs. Thus drawn these have a verisimilitude 
the previous figures cannot claim. Now what is this striking 
combination, that is, to what modern character does it 
correspond ? Hitherto, there has been no answer. Ik has 
been left to Mr. Hsii Chung-shu to find one and a most 
ingenious and attractive solution it is. He suspects it stands 
for the modern character ^ chio, when representing that 
syllable in the expression ^ ^ chio chih, noble rank, 

IS M li' 
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but not when meaning only a wine goblet, a separate character 
having in ancient times been reserved for each of the two 
distiact senses of the word. 

But Hsii’s explanation of the significance of the group, the 
honorific record between two pairs of ploughs, is that aU is 
symbolic. The passage from the inscription he cites specifies 
four persons present at an inaugural investiture, the sovereign, 
his secretary, the personage Wang about to be ennobled. 



and a minister designated Tsai P’eng Fu. Our author sees 
in the two pairs of ploughs, the two groups of persons taking 
part in this ceremony, the sovereign and his secretary in one, 
facing the recipient of nobility and the minister attendant in 
the other. 

This aery flight of Mr. Hsii’s fancy is, I confess, rather 
more than, burdened with the two pairs of ploughs, I can 
follow from the earth with safety. Symbolism no doubt there 
is, but surely it is of a more direct and terrestrial quality, and 
through the homely and appropriate figure of the ploughs, 
points to the apanage sMJi ti, or landed estate, by 

the cultivation of which the grantee and his successors could 
maintain themselves in comfort and dignity. 


275 . 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


AN IMPORTANT INTERPRETATION IN THE HAMA- 
CABITA-MAHAjSA regarding its DATE 

The verses that give the date of composition of the poem 
are the 34th and 35th dohds of the Balakandia in Ramadasa 
Ganr's edition, and may he translated as follows : — 

^'Having so removed all doubts, 

And having placed on my head the pollen-dust of my 
master’s lotus-feet, 

I again pray to all with joined palms 

That I may not be blamed as I make this Tale. 4 

Having now respectfully bowed my head to Siva, 

I describe the spotless story of Rama’s deeds. 

In the Sambata 1631, 

I make this Tale, having placed my head at the feet of Hari. 8 
On the 9th day of Madhumasa — that being Tuesday — 

I published this Tale at AvadhapurL 

On the day on which ^rutis sing Rama’s birth 

There assemble all the holy shrines : 12 

A suras, ndgas, birds, men, munis and gods 

Come and serve Raghunayaka : 

Wise men celebrate the great birth-festival 

And sing the lovely fame of Rama : 16 

Many crowds of good folk bathe 

In the holy waters of the Saraju 

And repeat the name of Rama, having recalled in their 
hearts 

His beautiful dark figure. 20 

The sight of, the touch of, a dip into, and draught of 
its waters 

Take away all the sins, so say the and Purdnas ; 

Endless is the glory of the sacred river 
And cannot be described by the pure-reasoned Sarada. 24 
The beautiful city, which guarantees a place in the Abode 
of Rama, 
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Is famous in all regions for its world-purifying quality : 

The four types of creatures in the world, that are 
innumerable, 

Are released from the bonds of rebirth by their death in 

Avadha. 28 

Deeming the City beautiful in all respects, 

The bestower of all kinds of completion, and the mine of 
welfare, 

I began the making of the spotless Tale, 

By hearing which perish desire, pride, and falsehood. 32 
ll]iQ Rdma-Cafita-Mdnasa is its name; 

By hearing it with ears open one gets repose : 

The elephant of mind, which is scorched in the fire of 
desires, 

Feels relieved if he come to this lake. 36 

The Rdma-Carita-Mdnasa^ the beloved of munisy 
Was constructed by Sambhu, being beautiful and pure, 
Competent completely to crush the three kinds of evils, 
sufferings, and poverty, 

And to destroy the evil ways of Kali, and all sins. 40 

Having constructed it Mahesa kept it in his mind 
{mdnasa). 

And, finding a suitable occasion, he related it to Uma. 

It is therefore that ^ the Rdma-Carita-Mdnasa \ 

The name, was announced by Kara after a search of his 
heart, and with a feeling of joy. 44 

I recite the same relief-giving and beautiful Tale ; 

Hear it, good men, respectfully and attentively. 

What kind of Mdnasa it is, how it came to be, 

And why it is popular all over the world, 48 

Now I will tell these, 

Having recalled Uma and Vrsaketu to my mind 'b 50 

Now, if we closely look into the lines of the text we shall 
note that all the three main verbs occurring in the first eight 
lines, each haying IcatMy i.e. tale or its Bjmnjm gum-gdtJid 
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for its object, are in tlie present tense, and clearly suggest 

the beginning of tbe work : — 

karata hatha = while I make this Tale ; 

baranaun hisada ] = I describe the spotless story of Rama’s 

Rama guna-gdthd j deeds ; 

haraun hathd = I make the Tale. 

On the other hand, we find that the two main verbs 

occurring in the next twenty-four lines, i.e. from the 9th to 

32nd, both inclusive, one having hathd and the other having 

its synonym carita for its object, are in the definite past tense, 

and clearly suggest a work which was finished long before. 

yaha carita prahdsd = published this Tale. 

bimala hathd ham ] , ^ i -» • n rii mi 

_ - ' = began the doing of the spotless Tale. 

mnha ammbhd j 

But again in the remaining few lines we find that the main 
verb hahaun, having hathd for its object, is in the present tense, 
and very clearly suggests the beginning of the work : — 
hahaun hathd soi ~ I recite the same Tale ; 
and the work resumes its normal course. 

Again, the relatives that occur in the 10th and 11th lines, 
seemingly employed to denote the day and the place of the 
composition, are remote relatives : — 

jehi dina = “ On the day on which ” very clearly suggests 
a long past day. Had the line been written on the said Rama- 
naumi, some such word as dju, i.e. “ to-day ”, should have 
been employed ; 

tahdn = there ”, again, points definitely to the fact that 
these lines were interpolated at some place other than 
Avadhapuri. . 

Then, the verb cali dvahin ^ assemble ”, occurring in the 
12th line of the quotation, referring to its subject tirtha, 
i.e. holy shrines, again suggests that these lines were not 
written on the said Rdma-naum% for otherwise the poet should 
have used words suggesting that the shrines had assembled 
there for the occasion. 

These facts leave no room for doubt, and lead us straight 
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to the conclusion that the 9th to 32n(i lines, both inclusive, 
were interpolated long after the poem was finished, and also 
at a place other than Avadhapuri. 

We may do well to remember in this connection the fact 
that all over India the days for the celebration of the festival 
vary according as the observers are Smartas or Vaisnavas. 
According to the Vaisnava calculations the Rdma-nauml 
of the year 1631 v.e. should have been celebrated on 
Wednesday, and not on Tuesday, while according to the 
Smarta calculations it should have been celebrated on Tuesday. 
Having taken it for granted that the 9th line was written on 
the said Rdma-nauml, and also at Avadhapuri, they have, 
in the past, concluded that the poet was a Smarta Vaisiiava. 
But, in view of the facts given above, it seems necessary that 
in future we should not rely upon the 9th line when 
determining the faith of Tulasidas, for it is quite possible that 
by the time that the poet inserted the 9th to 32nd lines — 
if it was he who inserted them — ^Wednesday should have been 
replaced in his memory by Tuesday as the day on which he 
had celebrated the festival at Avadhapuri. However, the 
composition of the Rdma-Carita-Mduasa being the most 
important event in the life of the poet and in the history of 
Medieval Indian literature, I hope the attention of scholars 
will be drawn to these lines. 

234 . Mata Prasad Gupta. 


THE PUNCH-MARKED COINS: A SURVIVAL OF THE 
INDUS CIVILIZATION 

In this Journal, ante, pp. 307 f., in an article with the 
above title, Dr. C. L. Fabri draws attention to the affinity that 
seemingly exists between symbols found on the Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa seals and those on certain punch-marked coins. 
As the impression might be conveyed by this paper that 
Dr. Fabri was the first to be struck by this correspondence, 
it is only fair to note that two Indian scholars had previously 
called public attention to this similarity, citing several of the 
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identical examples now given by Dr. Fabri. Dr. Pran Natb 
noticed the resemblance between tbe signs five years ago, 
and made a special study of tbe puncb-marked coins in tbe 
British Museum in this connection ; be referred to tbe question 
on more than one occasion, and published specific examples 
in tlcLQ Indian Historical Quarterly, vol. vii (1931), Supplement, 
pp. 11 f. Mr. Durga Prasad also, in pamphlets and lectures 
and in tbe thesis submitted to tbe Numismatic Society of 
India, which won the gold medal of the Society in 1933 (at 
Baroda), had dealt with the question. 

Whether the similarity is real or only apparent is another 
matter ; but the names of those who had anticipated the 
thesis now presented might well have been mentioned. 

The most notable contribution towards the pre-history of 
the punch-marked coins has been made by Mr. K. N. Dikshit, 
who demonstrated last December at Allahabad to the members 
of the Numismatic Society and the United Provinces Historical 
Society that certain metal pieces recovered during the 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro agreed in shape and in weight- 
system with the punch-marked copper coins. The excavated 
pieces seemed to form quite a group (as distinguished from 
stray or chance pieces). 

280. K. P. Jayaswal. 

London, 

14tii June, 1935. 

CURIOUS OMISSIONS IN PALI CANONICAL LISTS 

Indologists have at this time of day come to know how 
prominent is the part played by numbered categories in 
the Pali Canon. The whole of the Fourth Nikaya, the 
uttara, is composed of such. The two last Suttantas of the 
First Nikaya : the '^ Sangiti’’ and the Das-uttara are 
composed of such. Five Suttas of the Second Collection: 
'' Bahuvedaniya, Chabbisodhana, Bahudhatuka, Mahacat- 
tarisaka, Pancattaya,’’ have numerical title and treat- 
ment. The Third Nikaya alone, the Samyutta, has not con- 
formed to this method. In the case of the Anguttara- and 
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Blgla-Nilayas thB subjects are not only grouped under 
numbers, they are taken in arithmetical progression : the 

Ones, Twos, Tiirees, etc. (That the Anguttara progression 
should cease at the Elevens, as though it were a cricketing 
chronicle, has not yet been inquired into, if I may except 
myself (in my re-written Home University Library BuddMsm^ 
1934).) The lists are apparently out to exclude nothing which 
will have been of doctrinal importance to the compilers, when- 
ever and wherever that compilation took place. 

Now if we are to be gnided in our conclusions by writers 
in general, Buddhist and European, as to what is, and has 
been from the start of doctrinal importance and centrality, 
we shall ascribe these features to four credal formulas : the 
Three Kefuges, the Three Marks, the Four Ariyan Truths, and 
the Way as Eightfold. And we should therefore confidently 
look to find all of these not only included in their due numerical 
place in all those three series of lists, but given priority of 
place. They would be there ; they would come first. I might 
add that we should, under the Ones, look to find nirvana. 
Do we find these expectations borne out ? 

We do not. We find that inclusion of all of these as titular 
items is either partially or wholly absent. Nirvana is among 
the latter. I append a table of such results as I have found . 

Doctrine Anguttara Digha 

Buddha, Dhamma, Tika-nipata : Sangiti, nil. 

Sahgha pp. 123, 226 (not as Dasuttara, nil. 

a titular triad 1) 

Anicca, duhhha Tika-nipata: p.286 Sangiti, nil. 

anattd {almost at the end !) Dasuttara, nil. 

Duhhha, samudaya, Catukka-nipata, 
nirodha, magga nil 


Atihangika-magga Atthaka-nipata, 

nil 


Sangiti, (as know- 
ledges ..not 
truths 

Dasuttara, last item 
but owe. 

Saiigiti, nil. 
Dasuttara, No. ii. 
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With, regard to the last item, I have already pointed out 
{Manual, 1932) that in the Sahgiti we get the ''eight” 
angas, but not as attributes of a Magga. They are a list of 
eight " fitnesses ” {samattd). Further, that in a Tika-nipata 
Sutta {Anguttara, I, p. 296) we find a number of lists, those 
subsequently called hodhijpjpahMiiyd dhammd, being as it were 
tried on in turn as forming a Middle Course. And I surmized, 
that some term, then qualifying the Way in the First Utterance 
was being let drop because of its depreciated value. This 
word was bJiava, depreciated from its lofty meaning of spiritual 
growth, in hhava-magga, or bhava-patipadd, to mean " lives ” 
and " worlds ”, both bhavd, and surviving only in the later 
bhava-caJcka, or wheel of becoming, or of lives. 

With regard to all the lists above, I am not here saying, 
that they are not scattered about in all four Mkayas. They 
are ; it is only that, as items, as it would be thought, of the 
first importance, their occurrence where they should one and 
all have come, aye, and been given first rank, is curiously 
intermittent and the reverse of what we should find, had they 
always occupied that doctrinal centrality of which Hinayanists 
and writers on Buddhism are for ever telling us. Their treat- 
ment in these three sets of categories has not yet been weighed 
with historical criticism as it should be. It points to an age 
when their position in the cult of the Buddhism of India 
and of Southern Asia was not what it has since come to be. 
The revising compiling standardizing gentlemen of the Patna 
Sangha were, as to their main dogmas, in a relatively fluid 
state of mind. And as they progressed with the long business 
of arranging important teachings in numbered lists, a super- 
recognition of certain of these was evolving. Thus, whereas 
the Eights omit listing as item an eightfold way, when we 
come to the Tens we find a Way of many points, but it was 
then only possible to lengthen matters and call it tenfold. 

In such matters I am as yet in a minority of one — an 
eka-nipdtd. But I appeal again to writers on these things — 
votaries we much leave to a more distant future — to look closer 
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into evidential material now available, and to see Buddbism 
less as a readymade, if bifurcated, cult, and more as a growth 
with a long history. 

Had I not been concerned solely to upset original centrality 
in just these doctrines, I might have included the body-mind 
pentad called Jchandha’s. But although these are persistently 
called original teaching, they are not claimed as central. Yet 
I will here add, that the Fives of the Auguttara do not include 
them (the one reference to them is at the end of a gloss- 
like passage at the end of a Sutta, No. 22, and merely inci- 
dental), but both Digha Suttantas include them in the Fives 
and give them front rank. In this I see possibility of compila- 
tion later than that of the Anguttara. 

C. A. F. Ehys Davids. 
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Second Preliminary Eeport upon the Excavations at 
Tel Umar, Iraq, conducted by the University of 
Michigan, etc. By Leroy Waterman. lOf x 8, 
pp. xii + 78, pis. 26, figs. 12. Ann Arbor ; University 
of Micliigan Press, 1933. $1*50. 

This report, plainly written and amply illustrated, is 
concerned with the work done by the Cleveland Museum of 
Art’s Expedition in the season 1931-2 at the site of the 
Hellenistic and Parthian city of Seleucia on the Tigris. The 
earliest remains at present in view are those represented by 
Level IV, which was of the Seleucid period, and subsequent 
occupations take the history of the town up to the time 
of Trajan’s invasion. One of the furthest outposts of 
Hellenism eastward, Seleucia did not long succeed in main- 
taining the traditions of its founders, and the report of 
Mr. N. E. Manassehupon the architectural features of a block 
of buildings excavated shows clearly the supersession of; the 
Hellenistic plan by that which , was to be characteristic of 
later Oriental architecture ; the change was accomplished, 
by the middle of the first century a.d. Mr. S. Yeivin describes 
the burials in the various levels, the main features of which 
were the custom of burying under the floors of rooms, the 
use of clay coffins in the earlier levels, which disappeared in 
the later, and the existence of large vaulted tombs in which 
some interesting finds were made. Two small hoards of 
jewellery of the first-second centuries a.d. are described by 
Mr. R. J. Braidwood, and Professor Waterman concludes 
with the account of a small preliminary examination of the 
principal mound, known as Tel Umar, the results of which 
are at present inconclusive. 

947. C. J. Gadd. 
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Le DiALEGTE MONGTJOR PARLE PAR LES MONGOLS DU KaNSOU 

OcawmiTAL : IIP Partib. Dictionnairb Monguor- 
FRANgAis. By A. de Smedt and A. Mostaert. 1G|: x 7|, 
pp. xiv + 621. Pei-p'ing : Imprimerie de rUniversite 
Catholiqne, 1933. Sales Agents : The French Bookstore, 
Peiping, China. 

With this valuable book Peres de Smedt and Mostaert 
bring to an end their studies of the extraordinarily interesting 
dialect spoken by the sedentary Mongols in Western Kansu. 
The first part, on the phonetics, appeared in voL xxv (1930) of 
AnthropoSi and the second part, on the grammar, in the 
supplement to vol. vii of Asia Major. 

The dictionary confirms the impressions already formed of 
the importance of this dialect. Its speakers seem to have 
broken oflt from the main Mongol stock, just as the Moghols 
of Afghanistan did, at a very early date, and their dialect 
therefore preserves a number of words which otherwise survive 
only in the P'ags-pa inscriptions, the early Mongol-Arabic 
and Mongol-Chinese vocabularies, and the Yuan c¥ao pisMh. 
A , 52 . G. L. M. Clauson. 


Die India. By Alfons Vath. Geschichte der fiihrenden 
Volker. Band 28. 9x6, pp. viii + 295, pis. 8, maps 2. 
Freiburg in Breisgau : Herder & Co., 1934. 

This book by the Eev. Father xHfons Vath, a well-known 
scholar belonging to the Society of Jesus, certainly gives us a 
careful and well documented survey of the history of India 
from the oldest times up to the period, the figure-head of 
which seems to be Mr. Gandhi. No doubt such a series of 
topics could not be treated by one single author in a way 
that would not lay parts of it open to criticism. Lack of 
space prevents us from entering upon details ; let it, however, 
be confessed that the present writer feels some slight doubts 
concerning certain parties of the description of India’s pre- 
historic and proto-historic (i.e. Vedic) periods. 
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THe book seems to be singularly free from misprints and 
smaller mistakes, tkough on p. 281 Montserrate ” should 
perhaps not pass unobserved. The bibliography contains 
what is immediately needed, and the plates are very good 
if exception be taken to the picture of Akbar (pL vi). We 
allow ourselves to congratulate the Reverend Father on his 
altogether useful and well-written work. 

A. 343 . ChaRPENTIER. 

The Pageant of Chinese History. By Elizabeth Seeger. 

, pp. 386. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
1934. 85. U. 

After reading Professor Latourette’s history of the Chinese, 
The Pageant of Chinese History seems to be a strange mixture. 
One comes across chapters headed A Divided Empire, 
Buddhism, The Grand Canal ”, or '' Gods and Ceremonies, 
Festivals, Wars with Europe”. The preface, however, 
explains that this book grew out of a sketch of Chinese history 
made at the Dalton Schools for children aged 12. It cannot, 
therefore, be considered as a learned treatise. The author 
rather likens her volume to a decoy bird which might attract 
others. Certainly the idea that Eastern History should be 
taught in Western schools is a good one. The children may 
then grow up with the knowledge that Chinese and Japanese 
are really people living on this planet and are important 
members of the human race. 

The Pageant of Chinese History might be described as an 
interesting account of China’s History for beginners. Grown- 
ups as well as children would profit by reading it. The 
writer says she has taken the Chinese point of view as far as 
possible. Whether this can be done without an extensive 
knowledge of the people, their language and literature, is a 
moot point. We read that the Chinese boys and girls — 

As they grow up learn all that the West has to give them 
and all that is wise and beautiful in their own history and 
religion. 
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If this is the CUnese point of view it is not quite correct. 

The hook is well illustrated by Bernard Watkins. If we 
have not forgotten our own school days we should wan^o 
know the meaning of the symbols on p. 60, i.e. & # W * > 
all the letterpress says is that they are “some Chinese 
characters written with a brush ”. The same criticism applies 
to the five shop signs on page 310. If they were numbered an 
described they would be much more intriguing. The design 
on the dust-cover is most attractive, and the maps inside the 


covers interesting. 
d. 287. 


J. H. Pratt. 


The Assteiah and Hebrew Hymns oe Peaise. By 
Charles Gordon Cumming. Columbia University 
Oriental Studies, Vol. XII. 9| X 7, pp. 170. New 
York : Columbia University Press, 1934. 15s. net. 

■ The author of this book starts with the assumption that 
when the Israelites entered Canaan they found there a 
flourishing civilization. This they took over and assimilated. 
That civilization had grown up under the direct mfluence 
of the Assyrians, since the Assyrians had held moral sway over 
the country for many centuries. On the strength of this 
idea the author compares a number of hymns found in the 
Psalter with other hymns or prayers foimd scattered in the 
Assyrian literature. He divides the Hebrew hymns of praise 
into a number of groups, e.g. sanctuary hymns, nature hymns, 
etc. One group is designated as eschatalogical hymns, a 
description against which one must demur. There is nothing 
ia them which carries us beyond this world and the kingdom 
of God iu the present. The author then finds parallels among 
the Assyrian hymns. A close examination, however, shows 
that this parallelism is only apparent. There is scarcely a 
single Assyrian hynm that could be compared in its entirety 
with a psalm. There are only isolated notes, short extracts 
from a larger whole, which could be so considered, nor do 
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they, in fact, represent the religious consciousness of the 
whole Assyrian nation. On the other hand, one cannot deny 
a close affinity in outward form and style, in manner of 
composition, in the use of refrains, and in other characteristic 
features in these hymns of praise. The author himself, in 
drawing his conclusions, fully realizes the profound difference 
between the crude religious ideas found in the Assyrian 
hymns and the high spiritual tone of the psalter. Valuable 
as is this study within its narrower limits, it loses some of its 
cogency by the fact that discoveries which are being made 
and grow apace tend very much to modify our ideas concerning 
the extent of Assyrian influence upon the pre-Israelite 
civilization of Canaan. 

A , 199 . M. Gaster. 


The Book of Shetaroth (Formulary) of E. Hai Gaon 
(Supplement to Tarbiz. I, III). By S. Assaf. 10 x 
7, pp. ii -f 75, pis. 2. Jerusalem : Hebrew University 
Press Assoc. 1930. 

The edition of this Book of Documents is based on a 
Leningrad MS., which was first discovered by Harkavy and 
brought to the notice of Talmudic lore in 1897. Guided by 
some misleading scribbling in a later hand he ascribed the 
work to Hai ben David, a Gaon, who flourished about 
890-7, exactly a millennium before the discovery of his 
work was made. The real author or compiler, however, was 
Hai ben Sherira, who lived just a hundred years later. This 
is shown by A. S. Wertheimer, who found a second manu- 
script of this work, which is at present in the Bodleian Library. 
There is a fragment of a third manuscript in the collection 
Adler, now in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America in New York, but it was not consulted by the 
editor. This fragment offers some variants, which are worth 
while considering, as will be shown later. 

The texts are of importance from various points of view. 
Philology and History are enriched by some valuable details 
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hidden in these formularies. There survive in them many 
peculiarities of the Old Aramaic ofEcial language current 
in the Geonic chancellories, courts, and oJEces. It would 
be a most profitable task and a worthy undertaking to compare 
the language of these documents on the one hand with the 
style of the ancient Aramaic papyri of Elephantine and on 
the other hand with similar documents preserved in cuneiform 
scripts coming from Babylon. Greek, Arabic, and Coptic 
papyri from Egypt written in Eoman times and under Moslem 
rule would offer a number of noteworthy similarities. The 
historian would then have a chance of gleaning some informa- 
tion for the better understanding of the social and economic 
position, and the religious and family life of the Jews during 
the period, for which these formularies were copied. 

One illustration will suffice. Document No. VII, p. 27, 
contains a formulary for the acquisition of a slave, not a 
rare event among Jews in the East or in the West in spite 
of the numerous regulations and decrees against it. This 
document throws light on the origin and race of these slaves 
bought by Jews and kept in their households. Eive 
nationalities are enumerated, namely Hindus, Slavs, Byzantines 
or Komans, Lybians, and Zangaah (most probably slaves 
from Zanzibar). The editor has succeeded in providing a 
clear and readable text, by no means an easy task. Fragment 
Adler No. 2860, III, which I examined many years ago, has 
some variants, which may be given in this connection. The 
heading of No. XVI is in the fragment KDK-jblD division 
and not as in the edition under review, MSS. 

Leningrad and Oxford read ''athu’’ and '^amru ’’, whilst 
Adler has '' athun ’’ and amrun ■’ instead. Another 
variance may be observed between the Hebrew form in 
No. XXI, get in the MSS. used by the editor, and 

the Aramaic form in the fragment. The editor 

supplies full notes and examples from Talmudic, Geonic, 
and later Rabbinic sources to illustrate the language and the 
contents of these texts. 
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A few remarks may here follow as a token of gratitude, 
and not as an attempt to criticize this useful publication. 
To p. 5 about the position of scribes and secretaries one could 
add the observation made by the present writer in J,Q,R,, 
n. s., viii, 1917, pp. 6 if,, that some of the Geonim acted in 
the beginning of their academic or Geonic career as Soferim 
or scribes. The scholar Isaac ben Samuel ha-Sefaradi, who 
is mentioned on p. 10, is now better known to us as a 
Talmudic scholar who corresponded with the Jewish com- 
munities in Yemen.^ The same Catalogue reports a number of 
Marriage Contracts and forms a valuable addition to the 
bibliography on this subject given by Assaf on p. 13, n. 1. 
Among them there is especially to be noted one which 
testifies the often expressed view of the unchangeability of 
the Near or Far East. The Gaon records that the old 
Talmudic custom of showing in the document the double 
or triple value of the actual obligation undertaken by the 
bridegroom, although at a payment of only a half or a third 
of the full charge, was still in vogue in spite of the lapse of 
centuries. Document no. 761, Catalogue p. 394 teaches us 
that the Jews in Bagdad at the end of the nineteenth century 
still perpetuated this usage, which served to honour the 
bride or her people by inscribing in the document a larger 
sum than that actually paid. The documents in the Appendix 
fully explain the contents of the formularies. 

768. A. Marmorstein. 


Hatha- YOGA-PEAD ipiKA of Svatmarama Svamin. Text and 
English Translation by Yogi Srinivasa Iyangar, B.A. 
(Theosophical Publishing House Oriental Series, No. 15.) 
Adyar-Madras, India, 1933, 

This is a new edition of the Hatha-yoga-pradipika with 
the commentary by Brahmananda, In addition there is an 
English translation of the Dipika and comments by the 
translator after Brahmananda. 

V. MS. Sassoon No* 1062, Catalogue p. 1082. 
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The cMef aim of this new edition and translation is, as the 
preface expressly remarks, to provide a handbook on the 
Hatha- Yoga for a larger public, because an understanding 
of the Eaja-Yoga (Samadhi = psychological Yoga) can only 
be reached by way of the Hatha-Yoga (physiological Yoga). 
It is claimed that it is better to have carried out these pre- 
liminary physiological exercises in past incarnations already, 
for it is only by means of performing them with the 
highest degree of perfection that the body is prepared for 
the task of freeing itself from its waste matter and, thus purified, 
arriving at psychic harmony with the highest goal of worship, 
whether with the impersonal Brahma or with a personal 
representative of the Divine. 

For this reason three of the four books of the Dipika treat 
of the physical preparation : the first book of the different 
Asanas (forms of postures), the second and third books of 
diet, breathing exercises and the training of the activity 
of the inner power-centres (mudras, calo’as). Not till then is 
one ripe for the fourth, the Samadhi. 

It is a very exact handbook on breathing exercises and 
the regulating of other forms of internal circulation to 
strengthen and relax the whole body. But nevertheless it 
is emphatically asserted that without a teacher (Guru) there 
is no available access to the Yoga, and even then none without 
danger— a warning perhaps for the West not to believe that 
exercises intended for another climate, for a different mode 
of life and probably for inherited capacities which give the 
right predisposition can easily be imitated, possibly even 
without a suitable teacher. 

For the uninitiated the most astonishing thing about the 
precepts of the Dipika is that they do not insist on absolute 
asceticism. No sojourn in places which cause disgust or 
discomfort is recommended, nor are prescriptions given for 
ascetic diet {vide iii, 80 f.). Yoga consists, in the true sense 
of the word, m yuhta ''^ extreme {atii) 

in gluttony nor in abstinence). Yoga, even the strict 
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Hatlia-Yoga, is not tlie same as absolute asceticism. In tlie 
text there are passages (e.g. ii, 54 and iii, 43) which suggest 
that sexual asceticism, too, is not strictly required. It is 
true that the commentator attempts to give to these utter- 
ances, which can hardly be overlooked, a metaphorical sense. 
The chapter on the use of the sexual feelings (as a source of 
vital power) and their transformation is omitted in the 
translation (iii, 84-103). 

The literal meaning of the word "'Yoga’’, derived from 
the root '' yuj is striving after unity in the sense of 
balance, equipoise, stability, not only of bodily deportment 
but also of the functions of breathing and further of the 
psychological attitude. Body and — ^through it — ^mind must 
be in the yoke (yoke = Yoga). This psychological 
centmtion — circling round a fixed centre — leads to meta- 
physical balance, to the union with the highest Brahma or 
another object of the Bhakti (bhaj = participation). 

Thus the Yoga, as indeed the metaphysics of India as a 
whole (cf. the Upanishads), is built up on physics. ISfot 
by denial but by recognition of physics and its single, isolated 
facts, does one evoke something which goes beyond physics : 
the demand for a unity which lies behind these single facts, 
or for a balance of their functions which lies within them all. 
The Rta idea of the Eg- Veda is the first immanent idea of 
transcendence which has been carried out. In a similar way 
reincarnation and transmigration are ideas leading beyond 
physics and finding an outlet again in physics. (Life after 
death = a second physics ; hereafter == another here !) 

We are grateful for this new edition and translation of the 
Hatha-Yoga text, even if we doubt the possibility of trans- 
planting these methods to the West as practice. It makes a 
most valuable contribution to the general outlook of India, 
especially by the exposition of reciprocal permeation of body 
and soul which the West has never carried out with such 
consistency. This characteristic peculiarity might, perhaps, 
have been more strongly emphasized in the translation. 
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The translator has been too intent on giving Western abstract 
terms and thus sometimes effaces the Indian ones. Indian 
philosophical-religious terminology ought to remain near to 
life in accordance with the Indian view of the world, which 
is in fact mirrored in the plastic Indian language. The 
Sanskrit terms are near to life in the first place because 
the noun is generally formed from and inseparably connected 
with the dynamic verbal root, while contradictory preposi- 
tions deflect the meaning of the so-called (definite) terms 
in the one direction or the other ^ ; near to life in the 
second place, because, for instance, here the terms Yoga 
and Vinyasa, which the West only interprets as psycho- 
logical technical terms, are in the first book of the Dipika 
designations of postures of the used without any 

abstract or psychological signification (cf. Dipika, i, 19-23). 
Yoga and Vinyasa = the physical contact of bodily parts, 
e.g. hands on knee, has as immediate result a psychological 
effect. Functions of the body and of the mind are in India 
never strictly kept apart, not even in the so-called dualistio 
Sankhya system. 

A. 170. Betty Heimann. 


The Accuracy of the Bible. By A. S. Yahuda. 9 x 6, 
pp. xxxvii -f 226, ills. 73. London : W. Heinemann, 
1934. 10^. 6d. 

The author states that he has set out 'Ho demonstrate in 
a popular way and in this undertaking he has to a great 
degree succeeded, for he has produced a readable and enter- 
taining book. The sustained attack, however, which the 
author makes on other scholars is unfortunate, for he must 
surely know that other scholars are conversant with all the 
material which he provides. 

There is much in this work which is inconclusive as the 
following details show. 

^ In the near future I bop© to publish, a longer treatise Birth of Terms ”) 
on the non-isolation and non-definability, i.e. non-limitation, of Indian 
terms as a consequence of the Indiau general outlook. 
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The term Misrayim (p. 20) he claims is an original creation 
of the Hebrews to reproduce t%wy = “ The Two Lands 
He writes, “The striking feature of this name is its dual 
form.” The evidence which is available forbids any 
definite conclusion being drawn as to the form of the word. 
The Jewish Encyclopaedia (vol. v, p. 68) and Hastings’ 
Dictionary of the Bible (vol. i, p. 662) decide against the 
dual form, while the Oxford Lexicon (B.D.B.) gives both 
dual and locative. The Hebrew expressions 
and do not imply Egyptian influence. 

Tlie Egyptians employed the terms t% n hnt and 
tz wn for Egypt ’’ as well as tZwy, but forms such as 
the Hebrew suggests, viz. t% tZwy = '' The land of the twin 
land ” or t% nb n tZwy = “ The whole land of the twin land ”, 
are extremely unlikely. t%wy was sufficiently clear for the 
Egyptians. Moreover, the term mi.i$,rum occurs as a 
variation in Tel.el Amarna letter No. 147®^ (Knudtzon). 

Misrayim ” as a dual form is therefore doubtful. 

The terms Mu slieh — Child of the Nile ” are put forward 
as a plausible and adequate ” derivation of the name Moses 
(p. 66). There are, of course, other suggested derivations, 
some of which indicate that the name has no connection with 
the familiar oriental rescue story. The details (p. 68) 
regarding gods in shrines may be entertaining, but absolutely 
inconclusive. 

In the story of Moses (p. 96) it is stated that Elohim ” 
is used in order to convey not the idea of God hut the 
Eg37ptian title ntr — god (in the singular). Moses is to be like 
Pharaoh, a ntr, '' a god,” and Aaron his mouth Curiously 
enough, in the earlier volume “ The Language of the Penta- 
teuch ” the exactly opposite argument is used. Referring 
to the story of Joseph (p. 16) he writes, '' Highly characteristic 
in this connection is the exclusive use of Elohim in the plural 
in consonance with the Egyptian plural nirw. The narrator 
is thoroughly aware that Joseph, the Hebrew, speaks to the 
Egyptians in their language and their own manner so that 
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the plural use of Elohim is an exact reproduction of the 
Egyptian (gods), etc.” 

One cannot have it both ways. Either Elohim conveys 
the idea of ntr == god or ntrw = gods, and the term cannot 
be forced to prove opposite conclusions. 

The statement (p. 57) that the Agrarian reforms instituted 
by the monarchs of the New Kingdom were a return to a 
former arrangement made by Joseph, but interrupted by the 
Hyksos rulers, is, of course, entirely unsupported. 

The second part of the book provides interesting reading 
and may be summed up by the writer’s own words on page 191 : 
'' Those parts of Genesis, which originated in Babylonia, or 
had a close connection with Babylonian myths, have later 
been substantially transformed by the introduction of 
Egyptian elements grafted on to the Babylonian original.” 
In this most scholars will be in agreement with the author, 
but none of the evidence which he supplies furnishes informa- 
tion in any way with regard to the date or authorship of 
the work. His portrayal of the Nile flood worked into the 
" Flood Story ” is, however, remarkably interesting. 

The misfortune is that the author does not really understand 
his documents. As an example we quote from page 117; 
" Only when the Bible is involved do the critics and their 
adepts from among the Egyptologists and Ass 3 a*iologists 
take their own very hypothetical theories as foundations, 
and in using adverse arguments, they mainly contribute 
to discredit the Biblical statements, and deprive them of 
their true meaning.” Now it should be quite clear that 
when an Egyptologist is dealing with an Egyptian inscription 
or papyrus he is often dealing with an original, whereas with 
Biblical texts he is dealing with material which has passed 
through the memories of many men and the hands of many 
scribes over a very long period. The two docime^its, therefore, 
can never really he considered side by side. They occupy totally 
different planes. If a Hebrew document of the same age as 
an Egyptian inscription could be produced, matters would 
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be entirely different. This the author does not appear to 
grasp, hence his misunderstanding of other scholars. 

The book, which is well illustrated, is obviously intended 
for the layman but it is recommended that it should be 
used with caution. 

A . 347 . John Robert Towers. 


The Heritage of Solomon. By John Garstang. 9 x 6, 
pp. XV + 439, ills. 6, maps 4. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1934. 205. 

Dr. Garstang was invited to write this work by the trustees 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer as a contribution to the series entitled 
Descriptive Sociology. It is really therefore an account of 
the sociology of Ancient Palestine covering a wider field 
than the title might suggest, and in writing it the author 
has availed himself fully of that first-hand knowledge of the 
history, geography, and archaeology of Palestine and the 
adjacent countries which he is known to possess. A worthy 
successor to The Foundations of Bible History {Joshua : 
Judges), the book will probably be found of even more general 
interest. 

A quite special feature of the book is the emphasis laid 
upon Bedouin influence. The Bedouin elements interspersed 
throughout the code of Israel provide, as Dr. Garstang says, 
a study of special interest. The allusions in the Old Testament 
to blood feud and revenge disclose, we are told, the survival 
of this Bedouin custom in its primitive severity, without 
the possibility of compromise. In the sphere of political 
organization Dr. Garstang notes that the survival of Bedouin 
democracy is illustrated in the Old Testament in various ways 
throughout the whole evolution of the kingship. Indeed, 
one of the mistakes made by King Solomon was, he suggests, 
his total disregard for the democratic principles upon which 
the nation had come into being. 

A . 3 i 7 . 


Maurice A. Canney. 
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Japan. By Kenei Grousset. The Civilizations of the East, 
Vol. IV. 9 X 8, pp. 301 + xl, ills. 211. Translated from 
the French by Catherine Alison Phillips. London : 
Hamish Hamilton, 1934. 25^. 

This work is one of a series of four, published under the 
general title of The Civilizations of the East. Theoretically 
each volume is complete in itself ; but in the case of that 
now under review the references to its predecessors on China 
and India are sufficiently frequent to make it desirable, 
if not necessary, for the reader to have access to those two 
works as well. 

The title of the series seems a little misleading. The term 

civilization ” covers aU the various fields of a country’s 
evolution — social, political, religious, artistic, and literary ; 
but although the author fills in succinctly and vividly 
the historical background, it is with the art of Japan, 
and that mainly pictorial, that he is occupied. With this 
reservation the book itself is excellent— clear, concise, and full 
of useful information, a valuable addition to the many works 
which have already been written on this subject. At the end 
there is also a brief review of the relation between Thibetan 
art and that of Bengal. 

The author draws an illuminating and very interesting 
analogy between the genius and temperament of Japan 
and that of ancient Greece ; but it is an anology which can 
easily be over emphasized, and it need hardly be said that it 
breaks down completely in the domain of the intellect, where 
Greece stands on a much higher plane than Japan. 

The illustrations, many of which are reproductions of speci- 
mens in the Odin and Vever collections, are excellent ; but it 
is a pity that it was not found possible to arrange them more 
conveniently. It is irritating to find a reference to an illustra- 
tion on one page and to have to turn back for forty or fifty 
to find the illustration itself. 

A. 326. 


H. G. Parlett. 
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Khanadan-i Nawbakhti. By Abbas Iqbal. 9| x 7, 
pp, 297, and a genealogical table. Tibran : Majlis Press, 
1311 A.H.s. (1933). 

The sub-title of the present work indicates its character. 
It declares that the work contains an account of the various 
members of the Nawbakhti family, a list of their works, an 
account of the scientific, literary, and political achievements 
of each, a short history of the Islamic sects and of the Shfa 
religion, a history of the early ShPa mutaJcallimm and of 
the various divisions into which the Shi'a are split, together 
with an alphabetical list of the names of these divisions 
with short statements concerning the doctrines of each. 

The underlying motive of the work is an attempt to explain 
the Persian contribution to Islam and the part played by 
one of the more distinguished families of Iran which has 
not hitherto received the attention which it deserves. Of 
this family the best known member was Abu Sahl b. Nawbakht 
who is mentioned by ‘Arib as having been a person of import- 
ance at the trial of al-Hallaj and who is described by the 
Fihrist as one of the theologians of the Shi'a. The author 
gives an account of various other members of the Nawbakhti 
family, whose achievements were not confined to those of 
Abu Sahl alone, and in the course of his work is led to deal 
with the place of Persia generally in Islam. '' It has always 
been said,’’ the author declares, “ that Irani and ShiT are 
synonymous and that the ShPi, i.e. the Irani, is the enemy 
of the Faith. At any rate the Turks since early Safawi days 
have said it, and it is therefore of the greatest service to show 
how the Nawbakhtls defended the independent position 
of Iran and attempted to disprove the charge that it stands 
outside the community of the Faith.” 

The book is filled with material of which the greater part 
is not easily obtainable elsewhere and is extremely interesting 
as showing the history of Islam from the point of view of the 
Persian, who regards his Shidsm as the true and orthodox 
position and Sunnism, although held by the majority, as 
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bemg based on error. The author puts the Nawbakhtis on a 
level with the Barmecides for their long tradition of public 
office and says, in describing their achievements on behalf 
of their faith, Since the religious principles of ;'Alid Shiism 
for which they stood tallied with the traditions of the Sasanian 
era which they had in their hearts, they became the followers 
and defenders of Imamism. The reason for this is that the 
religion of the Imam! sect is opposed to tyranny and is based 
upon the priority of the claims of those who were clearly called 
to the headship of Islam by God and the Prophet.'’ 

This passage may indicate that the marks of special pleading 
1 are not absent from the work, which must to that extent 

be used with caution, but it nevertheless displays great learning 
and for reference wiU prove itself of outstanding value. 

’'!'■} ' A . 143 , ■■■ ' , R. .'Levy. 

Polemics on the Origin of the Fatimi Caliphs. By Prince 
P. H. Mamour. 8J X 6-|, pp. 230. London: Luzac 
and Co., 1934. 16^. 

The improvement in the political circumstances of religious 
minorities in the East in recent years is making it increasingly 
possible for them to cast off the taint of '' heresy ” and assert 
their right to be considered as at least of equal standing 
with the orthodox” majority. In the present work the 
author restates the claim of the descendants of the Prophet 
to be regarded as his legitimate successors ” and re-examines 
the evidence with regard to the legitimacy of the Fatimi 
Caliphs, The dispute is an ancient one, dating at least from 
the year 402/1011, when there was a public proclamation 
in Baghdad to the effect that the ^Alids of Egypt were not 
descendants of the Prophet. There was an obvious political 
motive for that, but Ibn al-Athir (under the year 296 in the 
A'amil) examined the evidence independently and in giving 
an account of the disputed ancestry of ‘Ubayd-Allah, founder 
of the dynasty, says that he himself made inquiries of some 
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of tlie leading ^Alawis, some of whom, said that the genealogy 
proving descent from the Prophet was genuine, while others 
denied it. 

Unfortunately there are no contemporary records to work 
upon and the earliest notice of a dispute would appear to 
be the statement of Ibn al-Athir under the year 402. ^ Fresh 
material is too recent in date to help the investigation very 
decisively-i and although one may regard the author’s attempt 
with sympathy, his re-examination of the available sources 
cannot lead us very far, and the case must continue to be 
regarded as not proven ”, though ably argued. 

A.27t. E. Levy. 


Buddhists and Glaciers of Western Tibet. By Giotto 
Dainelli. 10 X 6 |, pp. xiii + 304, pis. 32, map 1. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1933. 
185. 

After his return from De Filippi’s Italian Expedition to 
the Himalaya, Karakoram, and Eastern Turkestan (1913-14) 
the author decided, in the year 1930, to organize his expedi- 
tion to the Glacier Siachen in order to accomplish a greater 
elaboration of the geological results obtained previously. 

This volume constitutes only the narrative part of the 
voyage, so interesting and above all useful for anyone who 
has not had the pleasure of visiting the magnificent regions 
of Western Tibet. The local descriptions of Prof. Dainelli 
offer, in their complete literary arrangement, a vivid picture 
of individual life in which is portrayed the strange psychology 
of this people. But I must also commend the work for the 
very .human characterization of the Tibetan religious manifesta- 
tion. His descriptions of people are indeed most vivid in 
portraying national types. 

A. 15, E. G. Carpani. 

^ The author uses Abu’l Fida, Nuwairi, MaqrIzI, and others, all later 
than Ibn al-Athlr. 
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The Ajstgbo-Egyptian Sudan. By Sir Harold MacMichael. 

9 X 6|, pp. 288, map 1. London : Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
1934. 15^. 

This timely volume is essentially a record of the administra- 
tive and economic progress of the Sudan during the thirty-five 
years which have elapsed since the establishment of the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium. The ethnological and historical 
background are treated with lucid brevity in three introduc- 
tory chapters : the rest are devoted to a survey of the 
problems in politics, administration, and economic develop- 
ment which have engaged the attention of the Sudan govern- 
ment during the period under review. 

No one is better qualified to give such an account than 
Sir Harold MacMichael whose long and distinguished associa- 
tion with the Sudan government has brought him into the 
closest contact with the subjects of which he writes ; as a 
historian, moreover, he has devoted to the barren past of 
his territory a store of erudition and critical judgment, to 
which his two volumes on the history of the Arabs in the Sudan 
bear witness. We therefore expect from him not only an 
authoritative statement of facts, based on first-hand knowledge, 
but a scholarly outlook and a critical attitude towards 
fundamental problems of government. In both respects the 
reader will find his expectations fully realized. 

The book will be indispensable to all who are brought 
into contact with any aspect of the modern Sudan, whether 
it be in the matter of the political controversy with Egypt, 
or the growing of cotton for the mills of Lancashire, or the 
guarding of an illogical and difficult frontier, or the political 
and educational guidance of a population which includes 
primitive Miotic negroids and an Arab intelligentsia, of the 
modern type, as well as every intermediate stage. As a study 
in administration, moreover, it deserves the earnest attention 
of readers, who may have no direct interest in the Sudan, in 
which connection we would especially refer to the discussion of 
the experiment in native administration and the chapter 
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on '' education and its results wliicli deal in a spirit of 
discerning insight with problems of more than local interest. 

The Sudan in the course of its connection with Great Britain 
has had a '' good press and by virtue of the association 
with such names as Gordon and Kitchener, Khartoum and 
Omdurman have a reality for the man in the street, which is 
not shared by Katsina and Sokoto ; but although the country 
has become the resort of pleasure-seeking tourists as well as 
an important link in imperial air-traffic, accurate knowledge 
of its condition and its problems has not been easily accessible : 
the publication of Sir Harold MacMichaeFs volume should 
go far towards remedying this defect. 

A , 328 . S. HiLLELSON. 


Ancient Siamese Government and Administration. By 

H. G. Quaritch Wales. 8|x5J,pp. viii + 263. London : 

Bernard Quaritch, 1934. 

The history of Siam as an independent state begins in the 
thirteenth century and the author explains in his preface that 
the term ancient ” is used in a relative sense. After an 
introductory chapter, the work traces the evolution of the 
institutions of Government in Siam, from a paternal feudalism 
to an absolute despotism with a complex administrative 
system, in a series of chapters entitled the Monarchy, Classes 
of the People, the Central Administration, Provincial Admin- 
istration, the Army, Legislation, Administration of Justice, 
Eevenue and Expenditure, and the Church, ending with 
a brief Conclusion. Appended to these chapters are a list 
of kings, a bibliography, and an index. In the several chapters 
of which the headings have been mentioned there is much 
detailed information on all these various subjects and the 
author deals with them critically. Inevitably there are many 
technical terms (of Indian, Siamese, Mon, or Khmer origin), 
and the book, while full of interesting matter, demands 
careful reading. It is based on a number of sources, Siamese 
and foreign, and also on the author’s own knowledge of the 
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couBtry and its institutions and customs. There is no other 
hook in any European language which covers the ground 
as this one does and it is likely to remain for a long time the 
standard work on the subject. 

A, 253. C. 0. BlAGDEN. 


Bijdragen tot de kennis van het Midden Maleisch 
(Besemahsch en Serawajsch Dialect). Door 
0. L. Helfricht. 10 X pp. viii + 80. ’s-Graven- 
hage : Martinus Nijhoff, 1933. 61d. 4. 

This is a further supplement to the dictionary of two 
Sumatran Malay dialects, which, with previous supplementary 
issues, appeared under the auspices of the Royal Batavian 
Society of Arts and Sciences, and it consists to a great extent 
of addenda and corrigenda to items already published therein. 
On a rough estimate there appear to be nearly 2,000 entries, 
in addition to which there are six pages in the form of an 
appendix, all impipng a very intensive study of these 
dialects. 

A. 155. C. 0. Blagden. 


Op het voetspoor van Boeddha. Door J. Ph. Vogel. 

X 6J, pp. xii + 165, plates 20, text illustrations 13, 
map 1. Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N.V., 
1934. FI. 3-0. 

This work, after a brief preface, consists of twenty chapters 
dealing in order with the old capitals of Ceylon, the Seven 
Pagodas near Sadras, the town of bTasik, Gwalior, Bagh, 
Sanchi, Behar (in particular Bodh Gaya), Sarnath, Kusinara, 
the seven towns of Delhi, the Delhi fort, Mohenjodaro, 
Taxila, Gandhara, Ohamba, the Himalayan gods, archaeo- 
logical research in British India, the old monuments of Java, 
Buddhism in Sumatra, and the conservation of monuments 
in the Dutch East Indies. With one exception they have 
already appeared as articles in the Nieime Rotterdamsclie 
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Courant, and all are excellent examples of how a distinguished 
specialist in archaeology should write for the intelligent 
general reader. As indicated by the title, the remains of 
Buddhism take the leading part, but Brahmanism and 
Islam are also included in their appropriate places. The 
illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced. 

A. 101. C. 0. Blagden. 


Island India goes to School. By Edwin E. Embeee, 
Maegaret Sargent Simon, and W. Bryant Mumford. 
9x6, pp. vi + 121, plates 16 (including 1 in colours), 
map 1 (on inside pages of cover). Chicago : University 
of Chicago Press, 1934. 95. 

This work, published jointly by the University of Chicago 
Press and the Cambridge University Press, consists in the main 
of an informative and sympathetic account of the educational 
system in the Dutch East Indies, based partly on actual 
inspection and partly on official data. The authors’ general 
verdict of it is favourable, though they complain that the 
native culture is inadequately represented. They also have 
a tendency to give an economic interpretation to phenomena 
which can perhaps be accounted for in another way, e.g., 
in the introductory section of the book, the rise of Buddhism 
in India and of Islam in Indonesia. It would be interesting 
to have chapter and verse for the statements (p. 10) that the 
Chinese appeared in Indonesia '' long before the beginning 
of the Christian era ”, and (p. 12) that in Java " the Hindu 
religion was forced upon the populace ”, while the sentence 
(p. 17) " the conquering Mohammedans poured in ” suggests 
that Islam was imposed on Java by alien conquerors from 
without, whereas its practically universal establishment 
in that island was primarily due to peaceful conversion. The 
forcible subjugation of the Hindu remnant, which merely 
set the seal on the process, was the work of the Islamized 
Javanese themselves (see Encyclopedia of Islam, s.v. Java). 
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These are minor matters hardly relevant to the main subject 
of the book. But it is not very helpful merely to say (p. 87) 
that ^Hhe government of the Dutch East Indies assumes a 
great responsibility if it heedlessly allows the millions in 
Java to increase to the point of helpless impoverishment ’h 
What is it to do ? One would like to have the authors’ remedy 
for the disease. 

AA 91 . C. 0. Blaodek. 


Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. Pro- 
ceedings in Court, Publications of the Baghdad School, 
Vol. IV. By Edward Chiera. Publications of the 
American School of Oriental Research. 11 X 8-|, pp. 
107, pis. 111. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1934. ISs, 

Of the 1,100— more or less— tablets in cuneiform characters 
found by the late E. Chiera, professor of assyriology at the 
University of Chicago, in the year 1925 at jN*uzi, up to now 
three volumes had been published under the titles Inheritance 
texts, Declarations in Court and Exchange and Security Docu- 
ments. After the much regretted death of Chiera, very well 
known among students of assyriology as an excellent editor 
of cuneiform texts, I. J. Gelb of the Oriental Institute of 
Chicago has taken upon himself the task to rearrange and to 
edit most part of the material prepared for publication by 
Chiera himself. Gelb has grouped in one volume the texts 
Chiera had the intention to distribute in two. The present 
volume contains all the tablets referring to proceedings 
in court and other tablets containing cases of marutu, that is 
to say, documents much in favour among the old Hurrian 
inhabitants of ISTuzi and neighbourhood. The volume consists 
of a brief preface written by Gelb, of a summary description 
of the tablets and the plates from ccci to gdxi with the 
tablets reproduced in autography of Chiera. The duppi 
maruti start with tablet 400. 

A. 339. 


Giuseppe Furlani. 
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Excavations at Nuzi conducted by tbe Semitic Museum 
and the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University, witb 
the co-operation of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Baghdad. Vol. II : The Archives of Shil- 
WATESHUB, Son of the King, selected and copied by 
Robert H. Pfeiffer. lOf x 8, pp. xv + 90, pis. 90. 
Cambridge, U.S. A. : Harvard University Press. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1932. 34^. 

Pfeiffer publishes in this volume 168 tablets of Nuzi, selected 
among those which Edward Chiera had found there during 
his excavations in the years 1927 and 1928 and of which 107 
the excavator himself had made public in a volume of the 
Harvard Semitic Series in 1929. 

The tablets here published made up in part the archives of 
Shelwa-Teshup, '' son of the king,’’ as he is styled, as some 
of the documents are letters of this personage himself or letters 
directed to him by other people, as is the letter addressed to 
him by Shaushshatar, son of Parsashatar, king of Mitanni 
(about 1475 b.c.), or juridical documents of various characters 
concerning also the son of the king ”, or lists of men who 
concern him somehow and other interesting documents belong- 
ing no doubt to his archives. 

Besides the autography of the documents on ninety plates 
Pfeiffer gives us an introduction, a brief summary of the 
contents of each tablet, a register of them, and some documents 
he transcribes on the pages xvi~xxv. 

687. Giuserre Furlani. 

The Ideals of East and West, By Kenneth Saunders. 

Cambridge University Press, 1934. 10s. 6d. 

This book, by Dr. Saunders, of the London School of 
Economics, gives an account of the world’s great ethical 
systems. In Indian ethics, salvation has been the object, and 
India has realized the connection between sin and suffering, 
and moral discipline and emancipation. If, to her ancient 
ideals of devotion to Godhead and to duty, detachment in 
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doing it and victory over desire, India can add energy and 
zeal in the service of men, the author feels that India can 
come to the help of the West, with its worship of the machine, 
and co-operate in working out a more humane order of society. 
The modern Chinese, he shows, seeks both to believe in the 
traditional cosmic philosophy of his country and to be guided 
by reason, but is still influenced by superstition, and needs 
a better social and individual ethic, and more constraining 
motives for conduct. As an old Chinese teacher said some 
twenty-four centuries ago, “ A world which condemns a 
petty wrong, and praises the greatest of crimes — war— knows 
no true distinction between right and wrong.’' Dr. Saunders 
finds a resemblance between the Japanese and the Greeks, 
in the Japanese zest for life and response to beauty, com- 
bined with hardihood and stoic detachment, but displaying 
a lack of the sense of social responsibility. 

Passing on to the Greeks, Dr. Saunders shows how they 
developed their characteristic ideals, and regards Greek 
morality as robust and objective rather than inward and 
spiritual, and as lacking a sense of personal sin and the need 
for Divine Grace. For the Jews, on the other hand, the fear 
of God has been the beginning and end of wisdom, but the 
conception of God developed by the great prophets was of 
a God of righteousness, with a special care for the poor and 
oppressed, and no longer a national God, but the God of 
humanity as a whole. Christianity, as the heir of both Jew 
and Greek, has produced an ethic which harmonizes the 
individual with the social, and centres both in the Will of 
God. With its emphasis on the will, rather than on the intellect 
or the emotions, and on motive rather than the action itself, 
on toleration and the desire to serve others, all inspired by 
the deep inner life in the presence of God, Christianity, in 
its Founder, has shown how 'Hhe good life ” can be lived 
by the children of God. '' Male and female, Eastern and 
Western, Jew and Greek meet in this Son of Man, until, in 
the experience He engenders, these barriers are done away.” 
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The treatment of the subject is by no means exhaustive, 
especially in regard to the Christian ethic, in which certain 
modern developments and applications have been left un- 
noticed, but the illustrations given from the writings of the 
teachers of East and West will enable the reader to gain an 
idea of the development of an ethical ideal in the countries 
considered. The book is well produced by the Cambridge 
Press, but a much fuller index would have been an advantage. 
A . 262 Margaret Smith. 


Chronique de Santa-Cruz DU Cap de Cue (Agadir). Text 
Portugais du xvp Siecle traduit et annote par Pierre 
DE Genival. Publications de la section historique de 
Maroc. 10 X 6 |-, pp. 170. Paris: Geuthner, 1934. 
Fes. 30. 

The name of Agadir is memorable, having been the scene 
of one of those events which prepared the way for the Great 
War : in its neighbourhood from 1505 to 1541 there was a 
Portuguese town called Santa-Cruz, which served to secure 
the Portuguese possessions in North Africa. The treatise 
published by M. de Cenival is preserved in a unique MS. of 
the National Library of Lisbon ; the author’s name is not 
recorded, but he was one of those who were taken captive 
when the place was stormed by Moulay Muhammad, son of 
the Sharif of Sus, so that his history of the place and of events 
which followed its capture is based on personal experience 
and statements of eye-witnesses. The editor has collated its 
contents with other records of the same events, and taken great 
pains to identify the persons and places mentioned ; at times 
he is able to correct the other histories from this, but some- 
times the process is reversed. The chronicle gives a very vivid 
picture of the conditions prevalent at the time. Although the 
author was a Christian, we should gather from this narrative 
that while Portuguese and Moroccans were equally barbarous, 
more in the way of positive virtue was to be found among 
the latter. The Christians had at first the advantage in 
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munitions of war; when the Africans became possessed 
of similar instruments and had acquired their use, the knell 
of the Portuguese occupation sounded. 

A. 282. D. S. MaROOLIOUTH. 

Pentateuch with Targum Onkelos, Haphtaroth and 
Prayers for Sabbath and Kashi’s Commentary. 
Translated into English and annotated by Eev. M. 
Eosenbaum and Dr. A. M. Silbermann in collaboration 
with A. Blashki and L. Joseph of Sydney, N.S.W. 
Numbers. 9x6. London : Shapiro, Vallentine and 
Co., 1933. 

This is a beautifully printed text of the Hebrew of Numbers 
with the Targum in smaller type, Eashi’s Commentary in 
square character and vocalized (probably for the first time), 
English renderings of the Biblical text and Kashi, and notes 
on the last. The practice of a Drench Bible has been followed 
in rendering the tetragrammaton by The Eternal ; this may 
conceivably be the sense of the tetragrammaton, but is 
certainly not that of the word which the Masoretes regularly 
substitute for it. The translation and notes are scholarly, 
but the need for them indicates that the Jews are becoming 
as unfamiliar with Hebrew as the Christians are with Latin ; 
in my schooldays Greek grammar was still written in the latter 
language. The work belongs to the devotional literature 
of the former community. Anyijhing that Eashi can offer 
for the elucidation of the Pentateuch must long ago have found 
its way into the European commentaries. 

A. 248. D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


Das Erste Buck der Tora : Genesis, tlbersetzt und 
erklart. By B. Jacob. 11|- x 7|-, pp. 1055. Berlin : 
Schocken Verlag, 1934. Em. 42. 

This is from many points of view one of the most remarkable 
volumes of recent years, at least within the range of Old 
Testament studies. Though published in Berlin in 1934, it is 
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yet frankly and professedly written by a Jew for Jews. It is, 
then, tbeologically and critically orthodox from the Jewish 
point of view. The author is a definite opponent of the higher 
criticism, and devotes the last hundred pages of his work 
to a refutation of the Graf-Wellhausen analysis. It must 
be confessed that the reasoning in this section of the wmrk 
is not convincing to the unconvinced, though it may serve 
to reassure those who hold the fundamentalist position. There 
are also from time to time references to the critical position 
in the course of the commentary itself ; for the most part the 
opposing views are fairly stated, and the author has done 
his best to make himself familiar with all that has been 
written in modern times on Genesis. The expressly Jewish 
character of the book is also manifest in the copious references 
to Jewish authors. Mishnah and Midrash are laid under con- 
stant requisition ; Jewish commentators and scholars of all 
ages are repeatedly cited, and the author has left nothing 
undone which would give his book real completeness from this 
point of view. 

It is partly the amount of reference to older authority 
which is responsible for the enormous size of the book. But, 
further, it should be noted that every verse is discussed, 
thoroughly and conscientiously, from every point of view. 
A few verses at a time are printed in italics, and there follows 
the comment. Linguistic matters are first dealt with, and then 
difficulties of interpretation discussed. Here we find full 
acquaintance with all the most recent work of Christian 
scholars as well as that of Jews. A good example may be 
seen in the treatment of ch. 14. The identity of the four 
kings is discussed in the light of all that is known from Meso- 
potamia, and various suggestions as to source and origin 
of the whole piece are considered. The author, of course, 
holds firmly to the Mosaic authorship, and his reasons for 
rejecting other theories, fundamentalist and critical, are 
clearly ‘and forcibly stated. 

Not infrequently the comments are both interesting and 
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illuminating. Taking the text as a transcript of literal history, 
the author is able to infuse into his exegesis an extraordinary 
vividness and freshness. He brings us back through the 
centuries and makes the actual scenes live once more before 
us, an effect which modern commentators of all schools 
often fail to produce. An instance of a novel but scholarly 
interpretation may be cited from ch. 15 : 2 — the much 
discussed phrase pl!rOT XIH “Tl'n pV Jacob 

points out that ptyiDT cannot here be a place name, but must be 
a personal name, an alternative to 'nfy 5 and cites the double 
name Mamre-Eschol as a parallel. The name Dammesheq 
is chosen because of its assonance with Mesheq and 
the whole phrase means and my steward is Dammesheq- 
Eliezer ’h Without assenting to the interpretation, we may 
well feel that no better defence of the MT has yet been oifered. 
Scholarship, Jewish orthodoxy, and freedom within the 
inevitable limits imposed by his faith — ^these are the outstand- 
ing characteristics of this great piece of work, and it may 
fairly claim to have achieved the ideal set by its author — 
. ein wissenschaftlicher, imabhangiger jtidischer 
Kommentar, der von unserer Gemeinschaft die Beschamung 
nehmen sollte, zur wissenschaftlichen Belehrung liber ihr 
eigenstes und heiligstes Buch nur auf christliche Kommentare 
angewiesen zu sein, der einen neuen Weg zu dem Studium 
der Tora zeigen sollte, die ^ unser Leben und die Dauer 
unserer Tage ’ ist/’ 

A . 263 . Theoboee H. RoBiNsoisr. 


Monuments Mesopotamiens. Nouvellement acquis on pen 
connus (Musee du Louvre). By Dr. G. Oontenau. 
11|- X 9, pp. 28, pis. 15, figs. 7. Paris : Les iSditions 
d’Art et d’Histoire, 193L 30 fr. 

This convenient little volume gives a full and compre- 
hensive description of over thirty miscellaneous objects in the 
Louvre whose exact provenance and date are in most cases 
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unknown but which, belong in nearly every instance to sites 
in Southern Babylonia and to a date in the Third or Fourth 
Millennium b.c. The exceptions are two bas-reliefs from Tell- 
el-Halaf and two Achsemenid bas-reliefs from Persepolis. 
Only one object is inscribed and most are fragmentary, but 
all are remarkable for their artistic interest and beauty. 
Included are statuettes, fragments of plaques and vases, 
objects of shell, an alabaster lamp, and a copper pin, depicting 
in every case figures of men or animals, including ritual scenes. 
Each is adequately illustrated by one or more excellent 
photographs and numerous parallels are cited, accompanied 
occasionally by cuts. 

Dr. Contenau finds room for several interesting comments. 
He considers (p. 7) that the presence or absence of beard 
and hair in early representations is not an ethnic characteristic 
but merely a matter of fashion or circumstance, and that wigs 
of stone, clay, or metal were sometimes used to adorn statues. 
He conjectures (p. 16) that the beaked nose found in some 
Sumerian portraits was simply the convention of a local school 
of artists at Tello. On p. 21 he offers the suggestion that the 
stepped altar is derived from a throne rather than a house, and 
on pp. 23 f. he points out the joint influence of Mesopotamian 
and Greek art on Achsemenid sculpture. 

jsa. C. J. Mullo Weir, 


Die jungeren Ischtar-Tempel in Assur. By W. Andrae. 
Wissenschaftliche Veroffentlichung der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft : 58. 14 X 10, pp. iii -f 132, pis. 68, figs. 

89. Leipzig: Hinrichs’scheBuchhandlung, 1935. R.M. 75. 

In this volume the history of the various buildings which 
housed the Ishtar of Ashur through the greater part of three 
millennia on the same site is continued for the last part of 
that immense span, from the thirteenth to the seventh century 
before Christ, when the kingdom of the last and mightiest 
of all the worshippers who had served the same goddess in that 
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place was overtlirown. The ruins here described were excavated 
by the German expedition at Ashur in the years preceding 
the Great W ar ; the work of publication is still far from com- 
plete, despite a series of volumes already produced by the 
industry of Professor Andrae and his helpers. Such are the 
burdens which modern notions of archaeological method and 
publication have cast upon us, and these notions are to-day 
almost universally held or submitted to — years of meticulous 
work and recording in the field, more years of elaborate 
publication, and the results are enshrined in a library which 
both by its bulk and expense is excluded from the possession 
of all except learned institutions. No disparagement to the 
present publication, but as each volume of this kind appears 
(whencesoever in the world) the day of reconsideration surely 
draws a step nearer. 

The buildings here described are four altogether, built at 
irregular intervals between the thirteenth and seventh 
centuries, the latest being a temple not of Ishtar but of Nabu, 
raised by the last of all the kings of Ashur just before the 
disaster to his kingdom. Unlilm the archaic temples, which 
were the subject of an earlier and most interesting volume 
by the same author, these were not all placed upon the same 
site, and indeed it was only Shalmaneser III in the ninth century 
who built over the ancient ruins. Of his work, and of the 
preceding building of Ashur-resh-ishi, very little now remains 
and these, as well as the Nabu temple, can be dismissed in 
a few pages. The greatest part of the book is thus devoted 
to the work of Tukulti-Ninurta I (thirteenth century), a 
temple lying to the south-west of the ancient site, and including 
a sanctuary of the minor goddess Dinitu. Apart from a dis- 
cussion of the plan of these sanctuaries, which leads the 
author to a modification of some theories formerly propounded 
by himself, chief interest will be taken in his descriptions 
of a number of objects found within this building — foundation 
deposits of various kinds and the surroundings in wliich they 
were placed, votive offerings in the form of small figures and 
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vessels made of frit, pre-eminent among wMcli stands tke 
pot in tlie form of a woman’s head, known from other examples 
to be of Cyprian manufacture and thus to be regarded as an 
import from the island. Figures cast and engraved in lead 
attest the use of a licentious cult in this precinct, and roundels 
of the same material may be the checks current for payments 
in connection with it. But the most remarkable find is certainly 
the series of peculiarly shaped stone pedestals, the most 
interesting of which shows itself in use, as it were, by having 
upon the front a representation of itself in relief, bearing its 
sacred symbol (which Professor Andrae is doubtless right 
in identifying as a tablet and stilus), and showing the king 
himself worshipping before it, standing and kneeling. Though 
not entirely a novelty it is satisfactory to have this pedestal 
now fully published with the authoritative comments of the 
excavator. In this connection Professor Andrae reviews 
all the pedestals of this kind now known, and by an examina- 
tion of them is led to put forward certain theories as to their 
origin and the elements which account for their characteristic 
shape — ^in particular he would explain the volutes ” at the 
upper corners as representing the familiar ringed posts ” 
which are supported by divine beings at the sides of entrances. 
The whole of this discussion is ingenious and suggestive, 
even if one finds it less than convincing. 

It remains only to add that the printing is excellent and the 
plates ample and finely produced. If some of the illustrations 
of the actual ruins are not more interesting then such pictures 
commonly are, that is not the fault of the author or the 
publishers. 

A . 410 . C. J. Gadd. 


The Present State of Gujarati Literature. By Divan 
Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri. 7-| x 5, pp. 114 + 
xvi. Bombay : University of Bombay, 1934. 

Mr. Jhaveri has reproduced five lectures recently delivered 
by him. in Bombay, and they give us a decidedly interesting 
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account of the development of Gujarati literature and the 
activities of recent Gujarati writers. Lack of space prevents 
any detailed criticism or appreciation, but those who are 
interested in the modern India vernaculars should certainly 
read this little book. 

A . 444 . 0. N. SeBDON. 



The Living- Eeligions of the Indian People. By Nicol 
Macnicol. 8|- X 6J, pp. 324, London : Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1934. 10^. 6c?. 

Dr. Macnicors reprint of his Wilde lectures (1932“4) will be 
welcomed by all students of comparative religion. For some 
decades it has been usual to find in Indian census reports 
adequate descriptions of new developments in the religious 
thought of India. But recently the tendency has been to devote 
more attention to social statistics and physical anthropology. 
This book is thus all the more welcome, and it has been 
prepared by an author who spent many years in missionary 
work with spnpathetic study of the faiths of those among 
whom he worked. 

More than a third of the book is devoted to Hinduism, 
and after a brief but adequate description of its develop- 
ment in antiquity and spread by absorption of elements 
from aboriginal creeds, the later forms are explained and 
their present condition discussed. The analysis of the Bliahti 
cults which have done so much for the spiritual and moral 
welfare of the Hindu masses is particularly able. It is pointed 
out that the bliahtas of the west and north have a record 
more ethically noble than those of the south and east because 
Vithoba, who is the form of Krishna that they worsliip, is 
the husband of Eukmini, not the lover of Eadha. Where 
weakness appears in their religious attitudcj it is duo to 
conflict between ''instinctive theism ’’ and "authoritative 
pantheism 

Of the three most notable movements in the nineteenth 
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century Dr. Macnicol thinks that the Brahmo samaj is losing 
ground : “Its strength lay in its kinship with Christianity ; its 
weakness in its foreignness. Its theism is perhaps too cold and 
too western to lay hold of the Indian heart. It is warmest 
when it is most Christian, as in the case of Keshab Chandra 
Sen, or when it binds to itself most closely the ardour of the 
Bhakti saints.’’ The Arya Samaj, on the other hand, is failing 
because its founder, though he was able to lead his followers 
and cut away later accretions to the simpler faith of the Vedas, 
had not the intellectual equipment to create a new Indian 
theism. Thus the Samaj in spite of its patriotism is super- 
ficial and is nearing the limits of its effectiveness. On the 
other hand, the Mission founded by Ramakrishna ” a seer, 
not an apostle”) has been developed by Vivekananda 
and seeks to rediscover what they believe to be the real source 
of powers in ancient Hindu religious tradition. Dr. Macnicol’s 
final reflections on the recent course of Hindu thought and the 
endeavours being made to-day to reconcile the old doctrine 
with new needs are a most valuable help to understand the 
intellectual position of India. 

Another section deals with Islam and the mutual inter- 
actions between that creed and Hinduism. The new sect 
known as Ahmadiya from its founder has, like the Babi sect 
which arose in Persia, obtained adherents in Europe and in 
America. Credit is rightly given to Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
for his educational impulse which has caused many Muslims 
to re-examine their tenets and practices, while others have 
relapsed into something like secularism. As Akbar, the cynic 
poet of Allahabad, wrote : — 

“ They pray not, fast not, give no alms, 

Nor take the pilgrim way. 

Then why should I rejoice because 
They draw a judge’s pay.” 

Of the Jainas, Sikhs, and Parsees the author has much 
that is worthy of study. He takes the view that Jainism, 
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BuddHsm, Sankliya, and Yoga developed simultaneously 
from ideas wliicli were common property at an early age, 
rather than the other view that the two first developed from 
the two latter. The number of Jainas is now increasing and the 
sect tends towards theism. Political controversy is making 
the Sikhs diverge farther from Hindusim. The events which 
led up to the '' Sikh Shrines Act ’'are carefully recorded. A 
few Parsees have dabbled in western theosophy but the com- 
munity as a whole practises a religion of morality and activity 
which justifies itself by its social and even its political develop- 
ments. 

Many readers will be interested in the account of Christianity 
in India with its mixed origin and sometimes unfortunate 
movements. The questions how far Hindu usages such as 
caste should be recognized among converts, and whether mass 
conversions are justifiable are sympathetically criticized. 
While there was a time when mission enterprise tended to de- 
nationalize converts, Dr. Macnicol believes that recent 
political movements have tended to fuse them with their 
fellow Indians of other faiths, which is all to the good of the 
country. 

A few slips noticed should be corrected in future editions, 
Karbala is in Traq notin Persia (p. 160, n. 4). The historian 
of the Sikhs was J. D., not Sir William, Cunningham (p. 215), 
and while Sir Eichard Temple’s name is correct on p, 215 
he is called Sir William on the next page, William Carey 
was a member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal but not of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society (p. 285). 

On two points criticism may be offered. Everybody does 
not accept Sir John Marshall’s view that the Indus civiliza- 
tion was the lineal progenitor of Hinduism. In the same 
tract the Arab conquerors of Sind ruled for 300 years without 
affecting India beyond the Indus valley. At p. 158 
Dr. Macnicol suggests that Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s followers 
were called Necharis ” because they were regarded as 
advocates of '^Natural Eeligion”. Sir Sayyid told me in 
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1893 that the nickname came from the English scientific 
periodical “ Nature ” which he placed in a public library 
at Aligarh. 

-4. 189 . R. Burn. 


Die Langsten Bauinschriften in ''Hethitischen ’’ 
Hieroglyphen nebst Glossar zu samtlichen Texten. 
By Piero Meriggi. (Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch- 
aegjrptischen Gesellschaft (E.V.). Band 39, Heft 1.) 
9-| X 6|-, pp. 177. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs, 1934. R.M. 12. 

The present work represents another small advance in 
the interpretation of the '' Hittite hieroglyphic ’’ inscrip- 
tions. The writer does not of course agree entirely, either in 
his transcriptions or in his translations, with other workers 
in this field ; but the fact that there is a gradually growing 
measure of agreement gives some ground for hope that in 
course of time these inscriptions may be more or less completely 
understood. But that time is not yet. The first few sentences 
of the big inscriptions I am So-and-so, son of So-and-so, 
grandson of So-and-so are now clear enough, but not a great 
deal thereafter can be taken as certain, and in many cases, 
owing to the hieroglyphic nature of the script, the meaning 
is clear, while there is no clue to the transcription. A valuable 
part of the present volume is the complete glossary and con- 
cordance. 

A . 341 . G. L. M. Clauson. 


OCHIKUBO MONOGATARIor THE TaLE OF THE LaBY OcHIKUBO. 
Translated from the Japanese by Wilfbeb Whitehouse. 
A tenth century Japanese Novel. 9 x 6, pp. vii + 245. 
London : Kegan Paul. 7^. 6d. net. 

At the beginning of the tenth century romantic literature, 
both in China and in Japan, consisted largely of hero-tales 
and stories of the supernatural. In neither country was there 
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anything whick, in point of length or construction, could be 
called a novel. 

•The naovement towards developing a technique of story- 
writing, of which signs are evident under the T^ang dynasty 
in China, appears to have been checked by the distressful 
period of the Five Dynasties (907-960) and by the preoccupa- 
tion of the Sung scholars with philosophy and classical studies ; 
and the long romance, which appeared only after the arrival 
of the Mongols in the thirteenth century, bore little resemblance 
in style to the stories of the T'ang. 

In Japan, on the other hand, development seems to have 
gone on without interruption, and by the end of the tenth 
century Japanese writers were producing the monogatari, 
of which OcMkubo is an early example. Though considerably 
later than the latest of the T'ang stories, Ochihubo offers 
some interesting comparisons with them. Their efforts at 
characterization, their attempts to weave strings of incidents 
into a rudimentary plot, are here taken a step further, 
and one of the special interests of the book is that it seems 
to serve as a landmark, showing the way from the first con- 
scious attempts at literary fiction to its splendid flowering 
in the Tale of Genji. 

If the characters in this Cinderella story seem two-dimen- 
sional when compared with those o£ Genji, the cause is probably 
at least partly historical. Ochihubo Monogalari represents 
an earlier stage in the development of the tecliniqiie which vn 
find so surprisingly advanced in the vivid pages of Gernji, 
written only twenty or thirty years later, l^ut, though 
Ochihubo cannot really compare with Genji eitlnu' in style 
or structure, the translation reads smoothly and Mr. White- 
house deserves our hearty thanks for pul)lishiiig in an English 
dress this interesting and indeed charnung examphi of 
medieval romance. 


A, 321. 


E. EmvARns. 
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^ W ^ Select Chinese Vekses. Translated 

by Herbert A. Giles and Arthur Walby. 7| x 5, 
pp. i-xi, 3-96. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1934, 

‘ $0*50 Mex. 

This little book is not exactly a completion of Han %om 
ts'ui yao (see Journal^ 1931, p. 911) which gave the Chinese 
text of the prose passages translated by the late Professor 
Giles in his Gems of Chinese Literature, because in this case 
the verses are only a selection, and both the text and the 
translation of each piece is given, and lastly because nearly 
half the volume is occupied by a similar selection of verses 
which have been translated by Mr. Waley. For all these 
reasons this volume differs from its predecessor, but is not 
therefore less but rather more delightful. The idea of the book 
and the selection are due to Sir James Stewart Lockhart, 
whose name ought to have appeared on the title-page. He 
has again earned the eternal gratitude both of students and 
of older people who may know enough Chinese to enjoy 
reading their Giles or Waley the better for having the Chinese 
text at hand, or may even enjoy reading their Chinese poems 
the better for having an English version at hand. Besides the 
general pleasure and profit which the book provides, it is of 
very special interest to be able to compare in it the work 
of two such master translators as Giles and Waley ; and in 
more than one case to be able to compare their versions of 
the same Chinese original. Such comparisons may be extra- 
ordinarily instructive. The Chinese is divided into lines 
and printed horizontally from left to right, a way which, 
though it is not to be compared with the old unbroken vertical 
columns for beauty, is really convenient when Chinese and 
English have to be combined. The print and style of the book 
are both very good. 

A. 376 , 


A. C. Moule. 
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SoutH'Indian Inscription's (Texts). Vol. VII. Edited 
by K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer. Archaeological Survey 
of India, New Imperial Series, Vol. LIII. 13| x 10, 
pp. iv + 626. Madras: Government Press, 1933. 
£2 125. Qd, 

Within twelve months of his taking up the epigraphic 
survey of the Madras Presidency (1886) the late Dr. Hultzsch 
had ready for the press the text, with translations and ex- 
haustive annotations, of nearly the whole of his first season’s 
harvest of inscriptions. But even Hultzsch’s editorial industry 
could not keep pace with the phenomenal increase in the 
yearly yield of the survey, and he and his successors found that 
the preparation of the annual report absorbed most of their 
time and energy. By 1917 over 13,000 inscriptions had been 
copied, of which not more than about 4 per cent had been 
published. To speed things up the Government of Madras 
decided to print ''critical texts only” of all inscriptions 
collected since Hultzsch began, at the rate of 1,000 each year ; 
starvation diet when compared with the sumptuous editing 
of Vols. I to III. This seventh volume, the fourth of the " Texts ” 
series, embodies the collections of 1900-1 and part of that 
of 1902, in all 1,048 inscriptions. 

The latest epigraphic report (for 1931, published in 1934) 
brings up the Madras collection to well over 21,000 inscrip- 
tions. In preparing a corpus of this size, some sort of plan 
is desirable, topographical, chronological, or dynastic. To 
catalogue the books of a library in the order of the dates on 
which they were acquired is not very helpful, and to publish 
these inscriptions in the order in which they happened to come 
into the epigraphist’s office does not facilitate research, 
Vols. IV to VI give no clue as to which dynasties are repre- 
sented, and no hint as to the dates of dated inscriptions ; nor 
is the "Table of Contents” (a bare list of villages) much 
use as a guide to the provenance of individual inscriptions 
which are labelled " The Same Place ” sometimes for dozens 
of pages consecutively. The editor of VoL VII is evidently 
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conscious of these weaknesses, for he appends a list of inscrip- 
tions classified dynastically, another of those which have been 
already published, and a third of those the dates of which 
have been verified. It is a pity this was not done in the earlier 
volumes. 

Adherence to the order of the lists tabulated in the annual 
reports (many of which are out of print) also involves expense 
and delay, for some of the transcripts are missing or defective 
and have to be rechecked with originals which are scattered all 
over the Presidency. By working topographically Rice was 
able to publish his 8,869 Mysore inscriptions, with transla- 
tions, in eighteen years, and on the same lines two hardworked 
district officers (Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopaul Chetty) 
did even better for the 903 inscriptions of Nellore. The volume 
under review is over thirty years in arrears, and 17,500 
inscriptions still await publication. 

The printing and format of these volumes are excellent, 
unnecessarily so perhaps, for, in contrast with the EpigrapMa 
Indica, they are cumbersome to handle, and £2 12^. is 
a tall price for such a small fraction of South India’s epigraphic 
treasures. 

A . 164 . F. J. Richards. 


Due Upanisad. (La Dottrina Arcana del Bianco e del Nero 
Yajurveda), Traduzione dal sanscrito con Introduzione 
e Note del Prop. Ferdustando Belloni-Filippi. Cultura 
deirAnima, 27. 8 X 5, pp. 152. Lanciano : R. Carabba, 
1932. 

The two Upanisads which Professor Belloni-Filippi has 
translated for the Italian public are the Brhaddmnyaka- and 
the Kdtliaha-, dealing respectively with the Doctrine of the 
White and Black Yajurveda. Basing his translation on 
the Kanva text — ^that used by Deussen [Sechzig Upanisad' s 
d, Veda, Leipzig, 1897) and Max Muller (S. B. E., xv, 2) — 
Professor Belloni-Filippi has produced a very fine translation 
of the Brhadaranyaka- from every point of view. Some of 
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the passages of the marriage rites (Brh. Ar. Up., vi, 4) can 
be rendered so perfectly in Latin that this eminent Sanscrit 
scholar has not found it necessary to omit them as, for 
instance, Bohtlingk (S. Petersburg, 1889). 

The brief hut somewhat outstanding introduction to the 
two texts will suf&ce to give the reader an insight into the 
philosophic depth of these two translations. 

]? Op E. Gr. Garpani. 


VOYAGEUBS ET ECBIVAINS ERANCAIS EN ^GYPTE. Recherches 
d’Archeologie, de Philologie et d’Histoire. By Jean 
Marie Carre. 10 x 6|, tome i, pp. xxxix + 342, ills. 
60. Tome II, pp. 392, ills. 50. Le Caire : LTnstitut 
Eran^ais d’Archeologie Orientals. 1932 
Into these two volumes, which are printed in rather small 
type, the author has compressed a vast amount of material. The 
treatment is chronological, the first chapters being devoted 
to French travellers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries. The author pauses here to survey the 
scientific work accomplished in the eighteenth century by 
Volney, Sonnini, Olivier, etc. Then come two most interesting 
chapters on the work of the group of scholars who accompanied 
Napoleon’s expedition. These are followed by special chapters 
devoted to Chateaubriand, Champollion, Michaud, etc., a 
chapter on ''Avocats et Adversaires de Mehemet-AIi”, and 
the volume ends with a chapter on Prisse d’Avennes, author 
of two large and well-known works : Histoire de V Art 
egyptien and UArt arabe en Egypte, 

The second volume is chiefly devoted to men of letters : 
Gerard de Nerval, Ampere, Marmont, Flaubert, Maxime du 
Camp, and Theophile Gautier, all of whom visited Egypt in 
the middle of the nineteenth century ; it ends with an account 
of the French delegation at the opening of the Suez CamiL 
The work is admirably done, well documented, and it 
must have required a great amount of research, for the autlior 
in many cases contributes new biographical material from 
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unpublislied letters, etc., and he has also traced the present 
position of many pictures painted during the last century 
by French artists in Egypt. But one regrets to notice a 
complete lack of fair play. For example, he describes with 
pride how Prisse d’Avennes, with the assistance of twenty 
labourers, took down all the stones forming the famous 
Hall of Ancestors at Karnak, saw^ed off the carved and 
painted faces covered with figures and cartouches, packed 
them in twenty-seven cases, and passed them through the 
Alexandria customs as Ob jets d’histoire naturelle destines 
au Musee de Paris ” (i, pp. 309-11). M. Carre refers to this 
as follows : Ces prouesses et ces travaux constituent 

d’imperissables titres a la gratitude du monde civilise'’ 
(i, p. 300). That, of course, because Prisse d’ Avenues was 
a Frenchman. 

But when others do anything of the sort this is how they 
are referred to : Lepsius a systematiquement ravage le 

tombeau de Seti dans la Vallee des Eois, emportant tons 
les fragments de bas-reliefs et de peintures qui lui paraissaient 
interessantes ; ” (i, p. 309) ; C’etait Fepoque oil les Anglais 
rdflaient tons les manuscrits qu’ils pouvaient trouver dans 
les convents coptes d'Egypte, et Ton n'avait pas oublie les 
exploits de Tattam et de Curzon . . (ii, p. 218.) 

It is a pity that a fine piece of work should be marred by 
this regrettable spirit, of which several other examples might 
be cited. 

Creswell. 


Intboduotion to Semitic Comparative LiNauiSTics. By 
Louis H. Gray. Columbia University Studies in Com- 
parative Linguistics. Vol. i. 9J x 6, pp. xvi -f- 147. 
New York : Columbia University Press, 1934. 165. 6d, 
In 93 pages and 23 tables this book gives a serviceable 
introduction to the comparative accidence of the Semitic 
languages ; some syntax slips in under the treatment of the 
tenses. The subject is approached from the side of Hebrew, 
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from wMcli most of tlie illustrations are taken. This is natural 
as the hook is meant for students of Hebrew ; but the result 
is that forms, which have no counterpart in Hebrew, are 
neglected. To take two examples, the Aramaic and Arabic 
form of the causative is only mentioned in an aside, while 
the rare x4rabic words which agree with the Hebrew are made 
unduly prominent ; the Ethiopic imperfect is quoted some- 
times in the indicative and sometimes in the subjunctive, 
the difference between the two is explained but the explana- 
tion is hidden away at the end of a paragraph. Section 91 
on determinants, most of which is repeated in § 404 , 
is good enough for Hebrew but is sadly inadequate in a 
comparative grammar. This should lead to a discussion of 
the problem of biliteral roots. The problem is mentioned 
in several places ; by cutting out the repetitions in these 
two paragraphs, room could have been made for a concise 
statement of the problem. It need not be more hypothetical 
than much that is already present. Too much room is given 
to the rare and abnormal, often with no hint that they are 
unusual. The rarer forms of the noun and the rarer con- 
jugations might well have been relegated to small t}q)e. 
There are no degrees of emphasis. The writer is dogmatic, 
which is not surprising in a short book. The printing is 
excellent, a great achievement, considering the variety of 
type used. There is a useful bibliography. 

Section 184 gives a list of collective nouns in Hebrew. 
These are repeated in § 194 and have become broken 
plurals. There is no evidence that these words are broken 
plurals. Oddly enough, the two Hebrew nouns, whicli are 
believed to be broken plurals, are not in this list. Hypothetical 
forms are not always clearly distinguished. Why arc writers 
on language so fond of making new terms ? Perfect(ive) 
and imperfect(ive) are good names for the two verbal forms 
in Semitic ; there is no need to create telic and atelic, 
Seyolate is impossible as an English word. 

A. 340. 


A. S. Teittoh. 
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The Book of the Wars of the Lord. Containing tlie 
Polemics of the Karaite Salmon ben Yerubam against 
Saadia Gaon. By Israel Davidson. lOf x 8|, pp. xiv 
+ 182. New York: The Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, 1934. 

Many schismatic movements and sectarian splits disturbed 
the inner peace of the religious development and the quiet 
progress of the intellectual formation of the Jewish people 
during the last three thousand years. Samaritans and Hebrews, 
Sadducees and Pharisees, Christians and Jews, Karaites and 
Rabbanites, raised hostile arguments and threw poisonous 
calumnies against one another. 

These spiritual fights, no doubt, were put up and carried 
out with the best of intentions and honest belief, yet with 
such deplorable result to the good name of religion. To-day, 
the anti- Jewish writings of the early Fathers of the Church, 
and the anti-Eabbinic epistles of the Bene Mikra are preserved 
and are at our disposal to convey an idea of the magnitude and 
fierceness of those bitter conflicts. Christians used sharp 
and vehement language against the Jews ; yet, they appear 
almost mild and refined in comparison with the rude and 
coarse words flung by the Karaites against their teachers 
and colleagues. 

Salmon ben Yeruham, the second edition of whose rhymed 
epistle is the subject of this review, was one of the cleverest, 
though the greatest sinner among them as far as good taste 
and decency are concerned. He excels all others in vin- 
dictiveness ; his arrows are directed not so much against 
Rabbinism generally, but against the most representative 
and saintly teacher of his age, the Gaon Saadia. Every 
attack against this noble thinker and scholar made by Salmon 
breathes personal ill-feeling, which induced the rhymster to 
leave the path of objective discussion, and embark on mis- 
guided and baseless accusations. 

This text was first published more than seven decades 
ago by S. Pinsker in his Idkkute Kadmoniyoth, which 
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appeared in Vienna. A. Geiger and S. Poznaiiski, two Jewish 
scholars, who devoted much of their time and labours to the 
history of Karaite literature and theology, contributed a good 
deal to the better understanding and elucidation of the con- 
siderable difficulties, obscurities and perplexities encountered. 
The editor naturally availed himself of these studies for his 
text and commentary. Owing to the lack of reliable old 
MSS. a better text than that offered by Dr. Davidson is not 
likely to appear in the near future. The introduction discusses 
carefully and at length most of the questions arising out 
of the text and the scanty information available about the 
writer and his date. 

Then a sketch is given of the main differences between 
Karaites and Rabbanites ; a description of the MSS. at the 
editor’s disposal for the preparation of his text ; and finally, 
many other details, such as the original title of the pamphlet, 
the mysterious introductory poem, the more or less possible 
identity of Salmon with Ibn Sakwaya, an author mentioned 
by earlier writers, etc., are dealt with. The answers to most 
of these questions will remain for a long time hypothetical ; 
yet, the scholarly treatment of the subjects must be great- 
fully acknowledged and welcomed by the little band of scholars 
who are interested in this much neglected branch of literature. 

A few critical remarks may conclude these lines. The 
polemics of Salmon covered the greater part of the field of 
controversial subjects, which divided the two Jewish sects. 
It must be borne in mind that the Karaites retired into an 
artificial fortress, where they took refuge and whence tliey 
made war against the theory and tradition, life and law' 
of their brethren in the rival camp. The reason for choosing 
Saadia as target may be found in the fact tliat Hanxlia was 
the first Gaon who stayed the rapid progress nuMh^ hy lvarait<i 
missionaries, who had been so succes>sful in winning the 
communities and the crowd to their sidc^ but. w'er(‘ str>ppt*{l by 
the great and skilful activity of Saadia. This vlwvk infuria.ted 
the Karaites and Salmon felt the Gaon as a tlmrn in his 
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flesli. Tlie arguments of Salmon were not all original ; some 
of them had been advanced and elaborated by earlier scholars 
of the sect. The title Rosli Yesh IbatJi Bagdad, discussed on 
p, 27, finds its real and simple commentary in the fact that 
in the tenth century Bagdad was the seat of the Geonim. 
Hai Gaon tells in a responsum that the Geonim left their 
respective residences, Sura and Pumbeditha, and moved 
to the metropolis.^ The fragment mentioned in this connec- 
tion can be identified as belonging to the Arabic Commentary 
on the Mishna by R. Nathan b. Abraham, now Ms. Adler, 
London. The phrase beli toenah used on pp, 37, 64 reminds 
us of the habit often noticed in earlier Karaite writers of 
designating their Rabbanite opponents as ‘Anithonanim 
The term yerusha ’’ for tradition is very frequent in Geonic 
sources.^ The abbreviation of stands either for '' nafsho 

betob talin ”, cf. Ps. 25, 13, or for '' nafsho betob tanuah ”, 
but not for 'Aiafsho began tanuah”, as asserted in the 
commentary on p. 77.^ About the age of the Shiur Qoma, 
a reference to Gaster, Texts and Studies vol. ii, pp. 1,330 ff, 
would not be out of place. As to the eating of the Shelil by 
the Rabbanites, v. the fragment of a Halachic Code from the 
Geniza published by the present writer.^ The obscure line 
75 on p. 76 surely contains an allusion to the ritual used by 
the Rabbanites for the Sanctification of the New Moon, where 
the term '' mekudash katorah ” occurs.® The designation 
'' tehorim ”, line 53, p. 100 does not refer to the Rabbanites 
but to the Karaites who consider themselves the pure ones, 
as can be seen in their marriage contracts, where they apply 

^ V. ed. Bamberger, p. 64. 

^ V. “ Material referred to in Marmorstein,” Stride. Pithrom Daniel 
AZ/jwmAi, Budapest, p. 32, note 31. 

3 Geowic Eespoma, p. 43. 

^ V. Zunz, Zur GeschicJite und Literatur, p, 360 f. 

^ Monatschrifi fur die Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, 
vol. Ixix, 1925, p. 35, note 4. 

® V. Marraorstein, Nispahim Lemaamari Kiddush Yeraliim Derahbi 
Phimhas, Budapest, 1922. p. 5. 
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this term to the members of their sect.^ In his attacks on the 
communal leaders and on the neglect of levitical purity 
Salmon is greatly dependent on Daniel Alkumsi. The source 
of the conception that the image of Jacob is engraved on the 
Throne of Glory is Gen. rabba 78, 6, and parallels ; and is 
older than that given by the commentary, p. 110. It is 
most remarkable how far this quaint idea has penetrated 
Jewish poetry and hymnology. Finally, I would suggest 
on p. 126 the reading “ mibne kohanim gedolim ”, instead 
of the senseless mibne batim gedolim The phrase would 
then read, '' Sons of noble priests 

j 2 Q 4 a. Marmorstein. 



Jambhaladatta’s Version oe the Vetalapancavim^ati. 
By M. B. Emeneau, Ph.D. 10 x 6|, pp. xiii + 155. 

Newhaven : American Oriental Society, 1934. 

This little work constitutes vol. iv of the American 
Oriental Series edited by Brown, Shryock and Speiser. In 
a short preface the author explains that the book is only the 
preliminary to a larger one on the same subject. In his 
Introduction, the author deals with the existing manuscripts 
in Newari, Nepali and Bengali, derived from the Sanskrit 
original, showing where they diifer and have become corrupt. 

The public is already familiar with these goblin stories in 
connection with Tawney’s Kathasarit sagara of which a 
fully annotated edition was recently produced by Penzer. 
It may also be recalled that in 1870 Burton published an 
adaption of the Hindi version under the title of Vikmm 
and the Vampire or Tales of Hindu Devilry, The author of the 
present work rightly objects to the use of the term, vanipire 
for a vetdla. Perhaps the word '' goblin which he substitutes 
is as good as any other, though the Indian evil spirits, numerous 
as they are, such di>B Bh/uitSy Ghetaks, Virs, Rdkshas, Abmnls^ 

^ V. Lunz, Jerusalem^ vi, p. 237, and the fragment in E. N. Adler, 
Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscrifts, Cambridge, 1921. p. 90. 
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etc., are best left untranslated as tbe Englisb terms used in 
the process are bardly tbe exact equivalent. Tbe work con- 
tains the Sanskrit text of the vetala’s twenty-five stories, 
with full notes, and can be recommended to scholars who 
wish to make themselves acquainted with the freakish anec- 
dotes of an early Hindu fairy-tale. The promised larger work 
will be awaited with interest. 

A. 223. E. E. EnTHOVEN. 


The Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese. By S. 
Yoshitake (James Forlong Fund, vol. xii) 8f x 5|, 
pp. xii + 71. London: Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1934. 6s. 

This is a subject upon which an authoritative work has 
long been needed. As is well known, the earliest collection 
of Japanese poetry is written to a large extent in Chinese 
characters used not as ideograms, but phonetically. A study 
of the characters thus used supplies us with a great deal of 
information about early (eighth-century a.d.) pronunciation, 
and proves, among other things, that early Japanese had 
a richer vowel-stock than the language possesses to-day. 
We find, for example, that yo night'’ was not vocalized 
like yo, generation," world " ; to a door " was not homo- 
phonous with to thus " ; the root he '' to melt " is different 
from the he of the auxiliary -hem. Thus early Japanese 
was not nearly so rich in homophones as the language of 
to-day, and we must be chary of assuming that words which 
look alike now are etymologically connected. But we must 
also be cautious in assuming that eighth-century homophones 
were homophones at an earlier period. For the process of 
vowel-impoverishment is likely to have been a long one. 
We can see analogous processes going on in Chinese with 
steady progression for hundreds of years. On the other hand, 
many words which appear to be accidental homophones can 
be shown, by semantic parallels, to be merely meaning-exten- 
sions of the same word. Mr. Yoshitake shows that hoho, 
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“ a halberd and the stem of hoho-ru/' to boast ” are true 
eighth-centiiry homophones. In Chinese means both 
hoho d^ndi hohom. The semantic history probably is: ''a 
halberd,” '' to brandish one’s halberd ”, '' to boast in battle” 
(as was done by Chinese no less than by Greek heroes ; see 
the Tso Chuan, Legge, p. 800); and finally, ''to boast” 
in a general sense. 

However, vowel differences in ancient Japanese may 
sometimes represent Umlauts of the same stem, and even two 
words that Mr. Yoshitake shows ns to have been written 
differently in the eighth century may still be cognate. It is 
possible that hami " a chief ” and hami " a god ” are cognate 
though their vocalization was different. The above reflerions 
show some of the lines along which Mr. Yoshitake’s masterly 
little book is likely to stimulate research, and show at the 
same time that it is of interest to sinologues no less than to 
students of Japanese. 

221, A. Waley. 

A Phonology of Panjabi and a Ludhiani Phonetic 
Reabee. By Banaesi Das Jain. 9-| x 6J, pp. iv 
+ 226. Lahore : Panjab University, 1934. 

This valuable work is a thesis which gained for the author 
the degree of Ph.D. in the University of London. His qualifi- 
cations for his task are well known. He is dealing with his 
own home speech and he has made a special study of phonetics 
as well as of Sanskrit. The main divisions of the book are :~ 
phonology, pp. 1-100 ; index of LudhianI words (with 
etymological remarks), 101-36 ; index of about 950 Sanskrit 
words, with modern Ludhiani equivalents, 137-51 ; LudhianI 
phonetic reader (155-226) in three parts, the sounds of 
Ludhiani, 155-76 ; twelve texts, 177-213 ; vocabulary to 
the texts, 215-26, 

In the first part of the book under philology the author 
discusses such points as spontaneous nasalization, Priinitive 
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Indian long vowels and the shifting of accents in Panjabi, 
Hindi, Gujrati and Eajasthani, in this way discovering 
new etymologies and illustrating anew the regularity of 
philological laws. 

In that part of the volume which is devoted to phonetics, 
many interesting points emerge, not only phonetic but philo- 
logical, for the philology itself is based largely on the phonetics. 
The description of Ludhiani sounds is important ; to me it is 
very attractive, for I naturally compare every sound with 
those to which I was accustomed nearly 200 miles away. 
The author's r is a flap against the teeth-ridge ; his t and 
d are formed on the teeth-ridge, but the inside part of it. 
I make these sounds slightly further back, but I do not 

curl up my tongue considerably behind the teeth-ridge " 
before making the f, and I cannot help doubting whether 
he does. Ludhiani does not possess n and I as independent 
sounds, which my dialect does. 

Among the twelve stories given in phonetic script, with 
translation, are three taken from my Panjabi Phonetic Reader, 
but given in the author’s own dialect. It is therefore possible 
to compare the dialects almost word by word, not only in 
vocabulary, but in their grammar and pronunciation. 

About a year ago I wrote a note in the Jotmial on One 
aspect of stress in Urdu and Hindi ”. A conclusion arrived at 
was that an ear trained in European methods might to a great 
extent be trusted in the matter of stress in Hindi and Urdu 
words. On pp. 95-100 of the work under review Dr. Jain 
gives a large number of both Panjabi and Hindi words with 
the stress marked as he hears it. In every case I agree with 
him, and also in his examples of pseudo-stress (why ''pseudo ” ?) 
on p. 166. This agreement between us is remarkable and bears 
out the conclusion just mentioned. 

To sum up— this is a most useful book. 

A pc^4 T. Grahame Bailey. 
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Annual Bibliooraphy op Indian ARCHiEOLOGY for the 
Year 1933. Kern Institute Publications, VoL VIIL 
12 X 9-1, pp. xii + 132, pis. 9, figs. 5. Publislied witli tlie 
aid of the Government of Netherlands India, the Imperial 
Government of India, the Governments of H.E.H. the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda, H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore, H.H. the 
Maharaja of Cochin, and the Government of Ceylon. 
Leyden : E. J, Brill, 1935. 

With most commendable rapidity Professor Vogel and his 
co-editors have prepared and presented us with still another 
volume of their precious Annual Bibliography. This latest 
issue, comprising the literature of the year 1933, is somewhat 
thinner than its predecessors ; the contents, however, are 
just as valuable, and one might even suggest that the Intro- 
duction contains more of a general interest than the one 
in the preceding volume. We need scarcely pay further 
compliments to Professor Vogel and his colleagues for their 
splendid achievement, nor need we again assure them of our 
feelings of obligation and gratefulness. 

The serious financial difficulties with which the Government 
of Netherlands India has to cope has forced it to make a 
most serious reduction in the support granted to the Editorial 
Board of the Bibliography. The Imperial Government of 
India, however, continues to patronize this most important 
undertaking. To make possible the issue of this present 
volume various contributions have meanwhile been made 
by four of the greatest among the Indian princes and by 
the Government of Ceylon. From the Foreword we also gatlier 
that the Government of Nepal seems willing, in the future, to 
afford some substantial support towards the editing of the 
Annual Bibliography. Such news is very welcome, and the 
efforts of the Indian Rulers in this direction are entirely 
praiseworthy. We may be allowed to express our ardent 
hope that they will further extend their patronage of a 
scientific achievement which is of the very greatest aid and 
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importance to every scholar concerned with the investiga- 
tion of India’s glorious past. 

The Introduction opens with some words in memory of that 
great Dutch scholar Hendrik Kern, the centenary of whose 
birthday fell on 9th April, 1933. Then follows a survey of 
Professor Herzfeld’s excavations at Persepolis, written by 
Dr. W. D. van Wijngaarden, whose name we have not met 
with before among the actual contributors to the Bibli- 
ography. It is very clearly written^and contains much useful 
information. Among old travellers who visited Persepolis 
and drew attention to its remains, Chardin ought to have 
been specially mentioned. The Swedish traveller, Baron 
Bengt Oxenstierna, undoubtedly visited it in 1618; but, 
as his own diary has, unfortunately, been lost, we are not 
able to tell to what degree the ruins became an object of his 
interest and powers of observation. As for the Sakas or 
Scythians depicted in pL i as carrying tribute to the Great 
King, no one would doubt that they are the Tiyraxandd. 
Prof. Herzfeld, however, in a letter quoted on p. 5 assures 
us that they are in reality the Paradmyd,^ the Scythians 
of Southern Russia. For this assertion no proof is so far 
forthcoming, and the question is whether we shall take it 
solely on Prof. Herzfeld’s authority that such is the case. 
The present writer personally feels but little inclined to do so. 

An excellent article by Professor Vogel on Archseological 
researches in India in 1932-3 occupies pp. 6~9. It gives 
a rapid and clear survey of the activities of archseologists in 
various parts of India during the period just mentioned. 
One cannot gainsay the assertion of the author that M. de 
Hevesy’s pretended discovery of analogies between the 
Indus script and the hieroglyphs from Easter Island has 
evoked considerable interest. But as long as there exists no 
proof whatsoever that such analogies are not merely coincid- 
ences void of any real foundation, the interest will probably 
remain rather a non-committal one. Professor Vogel reminds 
^ The usual reading otherwise is Taradraya. 
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US tHat in November, 1932, Sir Aiirel Stein celebrated Ms 
seventietb birtMay. In February, 1935, tlie other great 
Asiatic explorer, Dr. Sven Hedin, completed his fourteenth 
lustrum. And both of them are still carrying on their important 
and painstaking discoveries with the same amount of vigour 
and luck, of which they always seem to have had more than a 
fair share.^ 

Articles by Sir Richard Burn on Indian Numismatics, by 
Mr. H. B. Stapleton on Early and Medieval Bengal, and 
by Mr. Yazdani on the activities of H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Ajfchaeological Department in the years 1933“4-, are full 
of important information but cannot be discussed here. 
Then follows another paper by Professor Vogel on the 
Ancient Monuments of Kashmir (pp. 20-5). The materials 
are chiefly drawn from the book of Mr. R. C. Kak, published in 
1933 by the India Society. Amongst old authorities dealing 
with Kashmir, the Mongolicw Legationis Commentarius of 
Father Monserrate ought perhaps to have been mentioned. 
The Father did not personally visit Kashm,ir, though when 
accompanying Akbar on his return march from Kabul in 
1681 he came very near to it. Still he has preserved not 
a few notices concerning that out-of-the-way province. Also 
in De Laet’s De Imperio Magni Mogolis (1631) there is some 
information concerning Kashmir (pp. 6 sq., 64 sqq.^ 199 ,sy/.). 
Bernier, at the instigation of Melchisedeeh Thevenot, dis- 
cussed the question whether the Kashmirians were originally 
Jews, a problem that had already puzzled Monserrate. 

The articles on Ceylon and Further India by Mr. Parana- 
vitana and M. Henri Marchal deal chiefly with excavations 
at Polonnaruva and Angkor. The last paper, ])y Dr. F. 1). K. 
Bosch, gives a summary of the archaeological work in Nether- 
lands India during the year 1933. 


^ In the commemorative words on the late Mr. Henry CJouaciis that 
wind np Professor VogeFs article there is a slight misprint. CouscnH, of 
course, did not join the Archasological Survey of W. India in 1861, but 
in 1881. 
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The very excellent bibliography contains 706 entries. 
Of minor slips we have only noticed one, viz., under item 
419 (p. 90) Gmmnas should be read instead of Uramnas. 
The plates, as usual, are splendid. The bearded figure in pi. iv 
cannot, of course, be Brahma, as he does not even wear the 
sacrificial cord ; on the other hand, it seems to the present 
writer extremely doubtful whether the ingenious explanation 
of Professor Vogel (p. 24) can be accepted. One might perhaps 
suggest India surrounded by Apsarases ; but even such a 
guess is probably quite futile. 

We may hope soon again to receive another proof of the 
indefatigable activities of Professor Vogel and his co-editors. 
They are working hard for the welfare of their fellow scholars, 
and their work is made no less painstaking by their having 
constantly to cope with the financial difiiculties that beset 
their editorial activities. For such self-sacrificing efforts, 
however, there is at least an immaterial compensation which 
is rather aptly described by the old Eoman historian when 
he reminds us that divitiamm gloria fluxa atque fragilis est^ 
virtus autem clara wternaque habetur, 

A , 498 . f JaRL ChARPBNTIER. 


Manas ARA on Architecture and Sculpture. Sanskrit 
Text with Critical Notes. By Dr. P. K. Acharya, 
10| X 7J, pp. xxiv + 610 + 311. London : Oxford 
University Press. (Printed at the Government Press. 
Allahabad, India.), 1934. 37s. ^d. 

Architecture oe Manasara. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit. By Dr. P. K. Acharya. lOf x 7^, vol. i, 
pp. lix -f 791 + 11. 37s. Vol. ii, pis. 71, plans and 
ills. 167. 63^. London : Oxford University Press. 

(Printed at the Government Press, Allahabad, India.) 
1934. 

These publications are the third, fourth, and fifth volumes of 
an Encyclopedia of Hindu Architecture, of which the first 
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two Yolvim^s, A Dictionary of Hindu Architecture mid Indian 
Architecture According to the Mdnasdra Silpamstra were pub- 
lished in 1927 and reviewed at length in the Journal for 
October, 1928. 

In the third volume Dr. Acharya now gives the complete 
Sanskrit text (based on eleven manuscripts written in five 
different scripts) as well as 315 pages of notes in English, 
from which an idea may be obtained of the imperfect 
condition of the available manuscripts. The fourth 
volume is the English translation and, considering the 
material on which it is based, the author has, on the whole, 
been successful in giving an understandable and readable 
text, though naturally obscurities are not entirely absent. 
The suggestion that the usefulness of the Manasara would 
be enhanced by illustrating it has been met by Dr. Acharya, 
who has issued the fifth volume as a collection of 157 
plates. For the preparation of these drawings he has 
enlisted the assistance of K. S. Siddhalinga Swamy, 
a Silpin working according to the tradition of the Silpa- 
sastras and whose illustrations of images and other objects 
are very successful, particularly his eleven coloured plates. 
For the illustrations of the architectural drawings Dr. Acharya 
is indebted in the main to Mr. S. C. Mukherji, whose 
knowledge of Sanskrit and training in architecture has 
enabled him to contribute 121 line drawings of a suggestive 
and helpful nature. None of the drawings appears to have 
been based on either ancient remains or existing structures. 

The importance of this Encyclopedia of Hindu Architecture 
will be generally admitted and Dr. Archarya is to be con- 
gratulated on the successful termination of his prolonged 
labours in which he has displayed not only scholarship but 
industry and indomitable perseverance. His work is, indeed, 
“ not the end but the beginning of a new line of Indology ” 
and it will now be for Indian architects, archceologists, and 
students of Indian ^rts and crafts to examine to what extent 
the principles laid down in the Manasara represent tliosc of 
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medieval Hindu architecture and art, and to consider if 
they are suitable for modern practice, for philologists to 
suggest solutions of the problems revealed by the textual 
imperfections, and for Sanskrit lexicographers to avail them- 
selves of the technical terms now, for the first time, made 
available by the complete text. 

.4. 267, 266. H. HaRGREAVES. 


China. By Eenb Grousset. Translated from the French by 
Catherine Alison Phillips. The Civilizations op 
THE East, voL iii. 9 x 6|, pp. 363, ills. 280. London : 
Hamish Hamilton, 1934. 24s. 

This is the third of the four volumes of Grousset’s The 
Civilizations of the East, the other three dealing with the Near 
and Middle East, India, and Japan respectively. The title of 
the series is somewhat misleading, since the author is a 
historian of art and not of civilization in all its fields ; he has, 
however, so keen a sense of the relation between the artistic 
phenomena and the general history of an epoch that his work 
is much more than a merely departmental study. 

The history of Chinese art is treated by Grousset in four 
main chapters which are headed '' Formation of the Chinese 
Esthetic Ideal” (to the Six Dynasties), '"Buddhist Influence 
in China ” (Wei to Five Dynasties), “ Definitive Establish- 
ment of the Chinese Canon of Art ” (Sung and Yuan), and " The 
Period of Dilettantism and Academic Art ' ’ (Ming and Ch fing) . 
The author finds the Chinese aesthetic ideal already expressed 
in the Chou bronzes and derives it from " a peculiar feeling 
for nature, of a deeper kind than that expressed in the plastic 
conventions of the Indo-Mediterranean races He holds that 
" neither Egypt, Chaldea, nor Persia, neither Greece nor India, 
has anything similar to offer ”, and that the arts of these 
countries are "essentially so much alike” in contrast to 
the art of China ; he thus confirms the plain man’s 
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impression of the strangeness of the Chinese genius as against 
certain interpreters who tend to over-emphasize the points 
in common between the Chinese and Western traditions of 
culture. 

M. Grousset finds the typical quality of Chinese art to be 
as persistent as it is distinctive, yet he also discovers notable 
contrasts between one period and another ; in comparing 
Han mirrors with Chou bronzes he even declares that "at 
times one might think one was dealing with the artistic canons 
of two peoples of diametrically opposite temperaments”, 
and he relates the contrast in style to the difference between 
the turbulence and violence of Chou times and the orderliness 
of the Han political system. After the Han djmasty there is 
another era of confusion, and Buddhism is introduced from 
Central Asia, bringing with it new artistic influences of Greek, 
Iranian, and Indian origin. The Sung age witnesses a rever- 
sion towards a more purely native inspiration and at the same 
time “ the intellectualization of the Chinese esthetic ideal ”, 
which reached its supreme expression in painting. With the 
Ming dynasty there is another modification ; we enter on 

the period of dilettantism and academic art”, there is 
a decline in creative power in sculpture and painting, and 
ceramics takes the lead as the one great synthetic and 
universal art ”, reaching its absolutely culminating point ” 
under the recent Chhng (Manchu) ascendancy. All these 
phases of an evolution covering three thousand years are 
treated by M. Grousset in a way which enables the reader to 
see both the forest and the trees, and the author is further 
to be congratulated on the abundance of good illustrations 
he has brought to the aid of his text. 

A, 197, 


G. F., Hijbsoh. 
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PURVATRASIDBHAM .* Analytiscli onderzoek aangaande het 
systeem der Tripadi van Panini’s AstadkyayL Acade- 
misch proefsckrift . . . door H, E, Buiskool. 10 X 
pp. xvi + 210. Amsterdam : H. J. Paris, 1934. 

This work is said to be an analytical investigation of tke 
system of tke Tripadi, the last three books of Panini, but this 
very imperfectly describes the thorough and comprehensive 
treatment of all the aspects of this part of the work. It includes 
a general analysis of the whole, and discusses particularly 
the question of purvatrasiddham, the non-application of the 
rules of these books to the earlier part. The treatment is 
highly technical, but this and the elaborate analysis of the 
principles of the work and the discussion of the investigations 
of previous scholars make it all the more valuable and in 
fact indispensable for the student of Indian grammar. 

A . 129 . E. J. Thomas. 


The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes 

Links with Past Ages. By E. E. Orton. Cambridge : 
W. Heffer & Sons, 1935. 

Matter, Myth and Spirit. By Dorothea Chaplin. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1936. 

Phonogramme im neuaramaischen Dialekt von Malula, 
Satyrbruck unb Satyrmelobie. By G. Bergstrasse. 
Munich : Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Fouilles be Telloh. Sous la direction de H. be Genouil- 
lao. Tome 1 : iSpoques presargoniques. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1934. 

Catalogue bes Collections indochinoises Musfe Guimet. 

By Pierre Dupont. Paris : Musees Nationaux, 1934. 
Bonner Orientalistische xi 

Heft 9. The Traditional Chronology oe the Jainas. 
By Shantilal Shah. 
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Heft ID. ZuR Anwendung der Islamischen Rechts im 
16. Jahrhundert. By Paul Horster. 

Heft 11. Das Samaritanische Pentateuchtargum. By 
Lea Goldberg. 

Stuttgart: W. Kohihammer, 1935. 

Ataliq al-stbyan : Tlie Childrens’ Instructor : a series of 
versified descriptions of concrete objects. In Hindustani. 
By Dr. Ahmad Shah. Cawnpore, 1834. 

In Touch with Ujjain. By Keshav Rao B. Dongray, 
Gwalior : Alijah Darbar Press, 1935. 

Book of Ram : the Bible op India. By Mahatma Tulsidas. 
Rendered into English by Hari Prasad Shastri. London: 
Luzac & Co., 1935. 

The Shi’ite Religion : A History of Islam in Persia 
AND Iraq. By Dwight M. Donaldson. London : 
Liizac & Co., 1933. 165. 

Chinesisch und Tai. By K. Wulff. Kgl. Danske Vid. 
Selskab, Hist.-Fil. Meddelelser, xx, 3. Copenhagen : 
Levin & Munksgaard, 1934. 

The Student’s Practical Dictionary, containing Sanskrit 
Words with their Meanings in English and Hindi. By 
Ram bTARAiN Lal. Allahabad : R. N. Lai, 1935. 
Neubabylonische Rechts- und Verw^altungsurkunden. 
Ubersetzt und erlautert von M. San Nicolo imd A. 
Ungnad. Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandluiig, 
1935. 

Comparative Lexical Study of Sumerian and Ntu 
(Bantu). By Rev. W. Wanger. Stuttgart and Berlin : 
W. Kohlhaminer, 1935. 

Ouranos-Varuna fitude de ' m)d)hologie , comparee , indo-' 
europeenne. By Georges DuMiziL. Paris : Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, 1934. 

The Science OP the Sulba: a study in early Hindu 
Geometry. By Bibhutibhusan Datta. Calcutta : 
University, 1932. 



OBITUARY NOTICES 

Professor W. E. SootMll 

On 13tli May of tliis year there passed away William 
Edward Sootliill, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. M.A. (Cambridge), 
F.K.G.S., etc., Missionary of the Methodist Church in China 
1882-1911, President of the Shansi Imperial University 
1907-11, Director of Eeligious Work of the Y.M.C.A 
(London) 1914-18, Professor of Chinese Language and 
Literature, Oxford University, 1920-1935. Born in 1861, he 
was articled to a firm of Halifax solicitors, but preferred the 
career of missionary, and in 1882 went out to China and 
started work at W enchow. He acquired a profound knowledge 
of Chinese language and literature, and during his residence 
in the country gave proof of extraordinary energy and 
organizing ability. He founded a hospital, a training college, 
and schools, established about 200 preaching stations, and 
translated the New Testament into Wenchowese, which he 
furnished with a Eomanized alphabet. In 1907 he was asked 
by Dr. Timothy Richard, the great missionary educator 
(whose life he afterwards wrote), to succeed Dr. Moir Duncan 
as Principal of the Shansi Imperial University, which had 
been founded after the Boxer revolt. In 1926, when in 
Peking with the Boxer Indemnity Commission under Lord 
Willingdon's chairmanship, a dinner in his honour was given 
by the then Principal of the Shansi University (a Chinese), 
and he was told that 60 per cent of the civil officials of the 
province were old pupils of his. 

In 1911 when Shansi University was handed entirely to 
Chinese presidency and control, at the request of Lord William 
Cecil he accepted an invitation to work for the Central 
University at Hankow. He came home via Japan and America 
and by 1914 had collected a large sum, conditional on its 
being augmented from the Boxer Indemnity Fund ; the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, was in favour 
of this, but prevented from carrying the proposal into effect 
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by tbe outbreak o£ tbe Great War ; ultimately, in 1929, a 
certain proportion of the money was set aside for educational 
purposes in China. During the War he acted as religious 
director at the National Headquarters of the y.M.C.A,, 
and a house at Lejrtonstone having been assigned this Society 
by the War Office for the entertainment of Chinese inter- 
preters on leave from the Forces in France, he and Mrs, Soothill 
acted as hosts to these men. During this period his health 
for a time gave way and, as his medical advisers forbade him 
to resume work in China, he accepted in 1920 the poorly 
paid Chinese Professorship in Oxford. In 1928 he gave 
a course of lectures on Chinese literature as Visiting Professor 
at Columbia University, New York. 

His literary work was copious and varied. His first publica- 
tion was Students^ Pochet Chinese Dictionary, 1898 (fourteenth 
edition, 1934). The next, an account of his work, A Mission 
in China, in the American edition A Typical Mission in 
China, 1906. His translation of the Analects of Confucius 
was published in Japan while he was residing in Shansi. 
Lectures given by him in 1912 at a Summer School in Oxford 
appeared in book form with the title The Three Religions of 
China, now in its third edition. Later series of lectures were 
published with the titles China and the West and China and 
Great Britain. His interest in Buddhism was shown in his 
translation of The Lotus of the Wonderful Late, and the work 
which occupied the closing years of his life, and is now in the 
press, A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, in which 
D. Hodous, of Hertford Seminary, Conn., U.S.A., co-operates. 
What was intended to be his magnum opus, on Chinese 
Foundations of Kingship and Priesthood with special reference 
to Astronomy, was just completed on the Good Friday before 
his death, and the MS, is now in the hands of an expert. 
A Dictionary of the Grass Script, running hand, was 

left unfinished. 

His wife, authoress of -4 Paasj^or^ to China, predeceased 
him by over four years. ‘ His daughter, Lady Hosie, is well 
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known as an authoress on Chinese subjects, and has lectured 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Among the honours which he received was the Order of 
the Red Button, given by the Chinese Government for his 
vrork in Shansi, and very rarely accorded to Europeans, and 
the Military Order of the Red Tiger, given by the same for 
his services to the Chinese interpreters. 

D. S. Mabgoliouth. 

linazio Guidi 

By the death of Ignazio Guidi in his ninety-first year, on 
18th April last, the Society loses its oldest Honorary Member, 
that distinction, one of a vast number, having been conferred 
on him in 1898. Born in 1844, in 1876 he was put in charge of 
instruction in Hebrew and the Semitic dialects in the University 
of Rome, was nominated Professor Extraordinary in 1878 and 
Ordinary in 1885, when his duties were extended to the 
teaching of the languages and history of Abyssinia. In 
1914 he was made Senator, and in 1919 in consequence of 
an age-limit retired from his professorial duties. 

The reputation which he acquired during the years 1870 
and 1880 wmn him the friendship of the leading European 
Semitists, such as H. L. Fleischer, Th. Noldeke, and M. J. 
de Goeje, who in 1876 secured his co-operation in the monu- 
mental edition of Tabari’s Chronicle. His output to the 
end of his life continued to be immense and of the highest 
quality, being chiefly divided between the literature of Islam, 
of the Christian Bast, and of Abyssinia ; besides editions of 
texts, and monographs on an extraordinary variety of themes, 
he found time to organize the compilation of indices to the 
twenty-one volumes of the Aghani and the four volumes 
of Khizanat al-Adah, and to compose an Amharic-Italian. 
Lexicon with a voluminous Supplement. For a fuller account 
of his services reference may be made to the memoir by 
G. Levi Della Vida in Oriente Moderno, xv, 5 (May, 1936). 

D. S. Mabgoliouth. 
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- Sir John Thompson 

Sir Jolin Perronet Thompson, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., who died 
in London on the 8th August last, became a member of the 
Society in 1907 and had for the last two years been a Member 
of the Council. He was born in 1873 and had a brilliant 
University career, obtaining during his stay at Cambridge a 
scholarship at Trinity College, a first-class in the Classical 
Tripos, and the Presidency of the Union. In 1896 he passed 
into the Indian Civil Service, and he otained a high reputation 
in that Service as Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government, 
Political Secretary to the Government of India, and Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi. Of his services as an administrator 
in India, and of the political work in England which absorbed 
so much of his time after his retirement in 1932, it is not for 
this Journal to speak ; but there was another side to Sir J ohn 
Thompson’s interests and character, which especially concerns 
members of the Eoyal Asiatic Society. Not only had he 
throughout his official service devoted himself to the study 
of the culture, history, and literature of India, but he had 
approached these subjects with a full equipment of the 
best form of Cambridge classical scholarship. In his work, 
whether official or literary, he was clear, persuasive, and 
meticulously accurate, and his mind was permeated by a 
knowledge of, and admiration for, all that was highest in 
European and Indian literature. The wonderful exhibition 
of Mogul art and antiquities held at Delhi during the Durbar 
of 1911 owed its success and its remarkable catalogue to his 
precise industry and erudition. His scholarly acqiiaintaiice 
with Urdu and Persian gave him access to tlic original sources 
of Muslim history in India, and if his official prec)ecuj)ations 
had not stood in the way, it was hoped that he would have 
produced an attractive and authoritative account of the 
history and antiquities of the Delhi which he knew so well. 
As it is, he has left all too little of himself in print, but a 
reference to such papers as his memoir on the toml> of ^Ta liangir 
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in the first number of the Punjab Historical Society's Journal 
will indicate the high standard which would have characterized 
any further work he might have produced. His premature 
death has deprived the Society of a real scholar and of an 
earnest and upright supporter of all that the Society stands for. 

. B. D , Maclagan. 


w. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Some Coins of the Mauryas and Suhgas 

A lecture (illustrated by lantern slides) was given on 
6tli June, 1936, on the above subject by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, 
of Patna, tbe President of the Numismatic Society of India 
and President of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

The lecturer said that he approached the question to test 
whether the title was justified. The Satavahanas certainly 
had signed coins, that is coins bearing royal names. Public 
coinage is not a cultural characteristic which could have sprung 
up in a day. 

Dr. Spooner, Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, and Mr. Durga Prasad 
have already come to the conclusion, and shown conclusively, 
that the ''punched-marked ” coins constituted a regular 
public coinage. 

Over a thousand coins were found by Dr. Spooner and Eai 
Sahib Monoranjan Ghosh in the excavations of Patalipiitra, 
most of them from the Maurya level. Some of them are fresh 
from the mint ; they are all cast ; the marks are the same. 
Identical marks are to be found on certain earthen bowls 
and military weapons, evidently marking them as government 
property. A similar coin bearing identical symbols has been 
found 15 inches below the ground level of the Asbka pillar 
at Sarnath. 

The most prominent mark on the government pottery and 
the coins of Pataliputra is the moon- (or cresceiit-)on- 
hiir', a mark which has been found on silver punch-marked 
coins from Peshawar to Patna and throughout tlie Deccan. 
It has been found on the base of the Kumlirar pillar, which 
stood in the Maurya royal hall of audience. 

The level, both at Pataliputra and Sarnath, from which the 
'' crescent-on-hill ’’-bearing coins were recovered is sufficient 
evidence of Mauryan origin. But we have further evidence of 
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such origin, as some of the coins bear the names of Maurya 
kings, from Da&ratha downwards. The reading of the name 
Dasamtha iii, 6) is confirmed by Professor F. W. 

Thomas and Dr. Sten Konow, whom the lecturer had 
consulted. 

The crescent-on-hill symbol was imitated by successors of 
the Mauryas in two distant localities. Agathocles, about 
190 B.C., retains the hill with added arches, but replaces the 
crescent by a star, while the Satavahanas made a little 
variation in the design of the hill. We have signed coins of the 
Maurya kings, Dasaratha, Deva, ^ata, and Brihaspatimitra. 
The emblems on the cast coins of the last named are the 
elephant, the horse, a svastika, and the moon-on-hilL There is 
a Taxila coin in the Indian Museum which disclosed on further 
cleaning Brahmi letters in relief reading Subhaga[sa], Here 
the imperial Maurya mark, moon-on-hill, is stamped on the 
forehead of the figure. None of the Taxila coins found with 
the Alexander hoard at the oldest site bear the moon-on-hill 
symbol. 

The dynasty immediately succeeding the Mauryas in 
Aryavarta was that of the Suhgas. In addition to the coins of 
Agnimitra, we have the allied coins of Jethamitra, who in the 
Puranas is his immediate successor as Su-Jyeshtha'^ and 
Jay eshtha ”, and the coins of Suga-rdja newly discoveied at 
Kosam. On two coins, one silver and one copper, collected by 
the lecturer from the site of ancient Kau^ambi, appears the 
legend 8uga-rdjalsa% i.e. ''' of the ^uhga-raja ”. The letters 
belong to the second century b.c. From the marks thereon 
we deduce the following facts 

(а) that the imperial emblem of the Suhgas was the 
bull with standard ; 

(б) that the Vidisa or Ujjain ” cross was a heraldic 
mark adopted by them on their coins ; and 

(c) that the railed tree was one of their heraldic emblems. 
The railed tree is similar to that which we find on the 
thousand cast coins dug out m the course of the Pafaliputra 
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excavations. Tlie king wko struck Ms coins witk tlie title 
Suga-ra^jd tke ^unga Sovereign ) is naturally to be regaided 
as the first ^ungaj i.e. Puskyanaitra. 

Tke fourtk king is given as Vasumitra and Sumitra in the 
Pur anas. The lecturer found a silver coin of this king fioiii 
the Mathura mint among the coins presented to the Patna 
Museum by Mr. Durga Prasad. The reading of the name is 
indisputable. The distinguishing symbols on this coin and on 
the Mathura mint coins are the svastika having an m at 
the end of each arm and the Vidisa or '' Ujjain ” symbol. 

The penultimate king, Bhagavata, had a long reign of 
thirty-two years. He has been given two names : Bhagavata, 
and Bhaga. That Bhaga was an imperial gunga is proved by 
the Vidisa (Besnagar) pillar inscription, which records the 
embassy of Heliodorus of Taxila from Antialkidas, who 
must have been a neighbour of Bhaga, in the north-west. 
The addition of bhadra to a name (e.g. to Bhaga in this 
inscription) is merely honorific, as in the case of Bama-bhadra, 
The other form of the name, Bhagavata, is found on 
Audumbara coins with the title of emperor (mja-mja) and 
mahddeva, with the bull and elephant emblems, which were 
directly imitated by Apollodotus. 

This suggests that Bhagavata was the last imperial Suhga, 
and that immediately after him, or in his last days, the 
^ungas were succeeded by the Indo-Greeks in the Punjab. 
By recognizing the Bhagavata of the Audumbara coin as 
Bhagavata Suhga, we can easily explain the presence of the 
coins of Ajamitra (spelt Vajamitra in the Purapas) and 
Bhanumitra in the Audumbara series. Bhanumitra is known 
in the Jaina chronology as the immediate successor of 
Pushyamitra. Thus according to both the Jaina records and 
the Pahchala coins he was a ^unga prince and a ruler (probably 
a governor). One of his Audumbara issues {C.A.L, iv, 13 ) 
has all the Pahchala marks. There is yet another indication 
that these Audumbara coins are really K^iihgan in the figure 
of Visvamitra appearing on the coins. Visvamitra was the 
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traditional founder of the family of the iSungas. It may also 
be noted that sunga and udumhara both refer to the same tree 
in : Sanskrit.. 

The successors of the Mauryas in the south were the Andhra 
or the Satavahana dynasty, just as the ^uhgas were in 
Aryavarta. In regard to the Andhras no proof is needed : 
their coinage is well established. It is natural, therefore, 
to expect that their contemporaries and rivals, the Sungas, 
also minted their own coins. 

From these and various other indications it is certain that 
the Sungas, from the very beginning of their rule, minted both 
silver and copper coins inscribed with their names. 

We cannot yet fix the limit of antiquity of the signed coins 
of Ancient India : but on the present data they certainly go 
back as far as c. 500 b.c., having regard to the pre-Maurya 
coin of the Dharma-Pala of Avanti, and that of Aryaka (hitherto 
misread as Eraka), 

The lecturer also showed the Brahmi letter '' A ” marked on 
the reverse of a silver coin found at Pataliputra, adding that 
according to the ArtJiaidstm of Kautilya the marks on the 
reverse of silver punch-marked coins were royal marks 
stamped by the mpa-darsaka, or currency officer, to certify 
that the coins were valid for currency or for reception into 
the Treasury. 

In the discussion that followed, Professor Thomas referred 
in complimentary terms to the important contributions the 
lecturer had already made towards elucidating the ancient 
history and culture of India, and congratulated him on the 
lecture delivered. He thought Mr. Jayaswal had succeeded 
in showing that the Mauryas and the Sungas had their own 
coinages. ■ . . , , 

Mr. Oldham associated himself fully with the appreciative 
remarks that had fallen from Professor Thomas. He drew a 
comparison between Mr. JayaswaFs work and that of another 
pioneer, Sir Alexander Cunningham, whose views, not always 
accepted at the time, had since been mostly justified. 
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Mr. F. J. Richards observed that an empire as big as that of 
Asoka could hardly be run without a state coinage, and that 
the finds of punch-marked coins in South India supported 
Mr. Jayaswal’s view. He pointed out the hollow cross, the 
“ XJjjain symbol ”, and the svastika were in vogue in 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Mr. H. E. Stapleton cited the reference in the Maha- 
sthangarh fragmentary Maurya inscription to the distribution 
of coins as a measure of rehef in time of distress. 

6 . 


Dr. Yahuda on the Life of Maimonides 

Egyptian Minister's Tribute to Religious Tolerance 
A large and distinguished gathering attended the lecture 
on “ Moses Maimonides, the Philosopher and Physician, his 
Time and Influence ”, delivered by Profe.ssor A. S. Yahuda 
before the Royal Asiatic Society yesterday. 

The Egyptian Minister, H. Hassan Sabry Bey, who 
presided, delivered the following address 

The 800th anniversary of Maimonides has been made the 
occasion of universal celebrations in all parts of the world, by 
Jewish communities, by Universities, by academies, and 
learned societies. As many of you know, this anniversary 
has also been celebrated with special solemnity in Egypt 
under the auspices of the Egyptian Government, the Egyptian 
University, and by many literary and scientific societies, as 
the country in which he spent the greatest and most active 
part of his life. 

I am particularly pleased that the Royal Asiatic Society 
has also arranged for a lecture in commemoration of that great 
man, who rendered such signal services to my country. 

As the Rector of the Egyptian University, Aly Ibrahim 
Pa.sha, pointed out in his speech at the Maimonides 
celebrations in Cairo, there was hardly another ease in the 
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history of civilization which better demonstrated the truth 
that thought and science are limited neither by creed nor race 
nor faith j than the occasion of the Maimonides celebrations. 
Christians of all denominations, Muslims of conservative and 
modern orientation have joined Jews of the strictest orthodoxy 
and the most liberal reformers to commemorate the work 
and merit of a man who, himself being one of the strictest 
observers of his faith, was at the same time a great thinker, 
who soared high above religious factions and differences ; 
who had an open and broad mind for all opinions, a great 
and generous heart for all mankind, and who embraced with 
his learning all the knowledge and thought that his time could 
offer to a supreme genius. 

I like to emphasize the fact that if Maimonides w'as able to 
develop his unusual abilities and display his great activity 
in so many scientific, social, and communal domains, and to 
attain the highest position a Jewish scholar could reach at 
a Muslim Royal Court of that time, it is chiefly due to the 
great religious tolerance inspired and practised by that noble 
and generous ruler Saladin, who won for himself the sincere 
admiration of all communities. 

It is this fact which fills me and my many fellow-country- 
men with pride and satisfaction. 

And I am glad to say the same conditions of true tolerance 
and brotherhood among all communities of different races 
and creeds still prevail, under the auspices of the present 
ruler of Egypt, my august King and Sovereign, whom I have 
the honour to represent in this country. 

As to the lecturer himself, he is equally well-known in 
Egypt and other Eastern countries by his scholarly work on 
the Arabic language and Muhammedan culture. His recent 
books on the relationship between Biblical antiquity and 
ancient Egypt are surely well known to all of you, so that it 
is superfluous for me to add anything more to his fame. 

Dr. Yahuda, in thanking the Egyptian Minister, recalled 
that Spain also participated in the celebrations as representing 
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Cordova^ the celebrated city of Seneca, and the great Arab 
philosopher, Ayerroes, called the Arab Aristotle, and expressed 
his gratification to see at the gathering many notable 
personalities of both countries, Egypt and Spain. 

Dr. Yahuda traced the life of Maiinonides, his birth in 
Cordova, his wanderings with his family until he became 
in Cairo the Court Physician to Saladiii and his son Al-Afdal. 

Egjrpt, which Maimonides made his home, was under 
Saladin an asylum for liberal-'minded men. In Cairo, 
Maimonides found the natural soil for his abilities. He became 
a successful physician, and, through his friend and protector, 
the Vizier of Saladin, the famous Quadi Al-Padil, he became 
the ruler’s physician, the highest position a J ew could hold 
at the Court of a Muslim ruler. 

His life in Egypt was full of work and triumphs. Here he 
wrote his commentary Al-Siraadj on the Mishiah ; his greater 
and more important work, Mishieli-Torah, the most complete 
codification of the Mosaic and Rabbinic Law ; and his 
philosophical magnum opus, Dalalat ahHaireen, The Guide 
of the Perplexed.” 

Seldom had a scholar reached in his lifetime such wide- 
spread reputation and genuine admiration throughout the 
world as Maimonides. From Worms, on the Rhine, to Sanaa, 
the capital of the Yemen, from Fez to the remotest town in 
Persia, his name was renowned ; and from all parts of the 
world Jews sought his advice and abided his decisions. The 
sage became the Saint of his people. 

The Neo-Christians in Germany,” Dr. Yahuda said, 
''fighting against the Bible because the Jewish spirit is 
opposed to the Nordic racial spirit, are taking refuge in Meister 
Eckhart, the scholastic of the thirteenth century, claiming 
him as a father and initiator of their ideology. 

" This is amusing, because they do not know tliat none of 
the medieval scholastics was so profoundly influenced by 
Maimonides as Meister Eckhart. Leibnitz also drew inspiration 
from Maimonides. That Maimonides had a deep influence on 
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Spinoza is well known. His outline of a ' Religion of Reason • 
is merely an adaptation of Maimonides’ conception of tlie 
Jewish .religion.’’' 

Dr. Yahuda also mentioned another important pointy when 
referring to the idea of Israel’s selection as a Chosen People: 
To a proselyte who asked Maimonides whether he, who was 
born a Gentile, could say the Jewish prayer, Blessed be the 
God who has chosen us from among all nations,” he answered : 
'' If we Jews derive our nobility from Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, you have now the privilege of connecting your nobility 
with God himself.” This showed that the selection idea was 
never a racial, but a purely moral and religious prerogative, 
and that the Jews conceived themselves chosen only to carry 
out the divine moral and religious obligations. 

{Extract from the Jewish Daily Post, 19th July, 1935, By 
hind j)€rm.dssion of the Eddtor,] 

Lantern Slides of Assyriological and Babylonian 
Subjects 

Pinches Bequest 

The late Dr. T. G. Pinches, a Member of the Society for 
upwards of fifty years, left directions that a collection of 
his Assyriological and Babylonian Lantern Slides should be 
held ill trust by the Royal Asiatic Society for the use of 
Students. 

Dr. Pinches bequeathed them in the hope that they may 
promote an interest in such subjects among Students in this 
country. The Society has accepted the trust and will hold 
the slides available for the use of bona fide Students, 
Lecturers, or Educational Institutions such as the Victoria 
Institute. There are nearly 400 slides, which have been 
catalogued by Prof. S. H. Langdon. Requests from 
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Orientalists sliould be sent to the Secretary, with necessary 
references for the consideration of the Oonncil. 

^ Dr. Pinches also left nine simple Babylonian Seals, 
together with the copy, transcription, and translation of 
each, prepared by himself, for the same purpose. These are 
available for loan under the same conditions as the slides. 


Conference. 

The eighth session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
will meet at Mysore in December, 1936, under the auspices 
of the University of Mysore. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF ORIENTAL 
JOURNALS 


Palestine' Ex flomtion Fund. Quarterly Statement. Sixty-seventb. 
Year. July, 1935 

Gaster, T. H. The Clironology of Palestinian Epigraphy. 

Egyptian Religion. Vol. iii, No. 2, April, 1935. 

Gaster, Theodor. An Egyptological Text from Ras Shamra 
(R.S., 1929, No. 6). 

Sudan Notes and Records. Vol. xviii, Part 1, 1935. 
Henderson, K. D. D. Fung Origins. 

Hillelson, S. David Reubeni’s Journey. 

Bengal Past and Present. Vol. xlix, Nos. 97-98. January-June, 

1935. 

Bullock, H. Some Soldiers of Fortune. 

Hickey’s Houses in Calcutta. 

Ottewill, W. T. Calcutta Streets and Houses in 1789 — 
Unpublished Sketches and Notes by William Hickey. 
Cotton, E. Jean Pierre Muller. 

Journal Asiatique. Tome ccxxv, No. 2. Oct. -Dec., 1934. 
Benveniste, M. E. Termes et noms achemenides en arameen. 

La Geographie, Tome Ixiii, Nos. 5 and 6, May- June, 1935. 
Shigeyasu, Tokunaga. La premiere expedition scientifique 
japonaise au Jehol (avec deux cartes dans le texte). 

Nikitine, Basil e. Le systeme routier du Kurdistan (avec huit 
gravures et quatre cartes dans le texte). 

Caucasica. Fasc. 2. 1934. 

Trubetzkoy, Ftirst N. Erinnerungen an einen Aufenthal bei 
den Tscherkessen des Kreises Tuapse. 

Bouda, Karl. Ossetische Studien. 

Bleichsteiner, Robert. Die kaukasischen Sprachproben in Evliya 
QelebiV Seyahetname. 

Bijdragen Tot de Taah, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- 
Indie. Deel 92, 1935, 

Haan, F. de. Personalia der periode van het Engelsch bestuur 
over Java 1811-1816. 

Tijdsehrift voor Indische Taaly Land- en Volkenkunde. Deel Ixxv, 
Aflevering 3, 1935, 

Arndt, P. Aus der Mythologie und Religion der Riunger. 
Stutterheim, Dr, W. F. Bpigraphica. 
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Ostasiatische ZeitschrifL Neue Folge 11. Jahrg. 1/2 Heft, 1935. 

Speiser, Werner. T%ng Yin. 1. Mit 3 Tafeln. 

Sjlwan, Yivi. line chinesisclre Seide mit spatgrieciiisclieni 
Muster aus dem 5. bis 6. Jalirhundert. Mit 2 Tafeln. 

T^ng Kn. CMnesisclie Malkunsttbeorie in der T^ang- imd 
Snngzeit. iii. 

Syria. Tome xvi, Premier Paso., 1935. 

Yirolleaud, C. La revolte de Koser centre Baal. Poeme de 
Eas-Sbamra (iii AB, A). 

Tome xvi, Deiixieme Fasc., 1935. 

Schaeffer, C. F. A. Les Fouilles de Eas Shamra (Ugarit). Sixieme 
campagne (printemps 1934). Eapport sommaire. 

Dussaud, E. Deux stMes de Eas Shamra portant une dedicace 
au dieu Dagon. 

Virolieaud, 0. Sur quatre fragments alphabet! qiies trouves 
a Eas Shamra en 1934. 

Thareau-'Dangm, Fr. Une lettre assyrienne a Eas Shamra. 

Dhorme, E. Petite tablette accadienne de Eas Shamra. 

Boletim do Institiito Vasco da Gama. No. 25, 1935. 

G-racias, J. B. A. A epopeia Portuguese nas terras do Norte. 

Fernandes, L. C. 0 Livro e o Jornal em Goa. 

No. 26, 1935. 

Campos, J. J. Os Portugueses em Zanzibar e Pemba. 

Santos, A. E. dos. Abade Faria. 

Pissurlencar, P. Titulo de todas as despesas ordinarias que se 
fazem ne cidade de Goa a custa da fazenda de S.A. (1576) 
(cont.). 

Figueiredo, D. P. C. A, Plantas Simbolicas (cont.). 

Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliograjyhy. Voi. i, No. 4, 
December, 1934, 

Chao, Y. E. The Idea of a System of Basic Chinese. 

Hsiang Ta. On Ts'6n Chung-mien’s Annotated Edition of 
Fa-hsien's Travels ’b 

Lo Erh-kang. On The History of Chinese Secret Societies *b 
The Toyo Gahuho. VoL, xxii, No. 3, May, 1935. 

Hashimoto, M. On the Origin and Development of the hxn- 
and c/wA 

Shimizu, T, The Development of Payment of Taxes l)y Silver 
bullion under the Ming Dynasty. 

Kaku, M. K. Eesearches into the Appellation of shimj mid chih 
in Ancient China. 

The Journal of the Siam Society . Vol. xxviii, Part I, July, 1935. 

Bidyalankarana, H.H. Prince. The Buddha^s Footprints. 

Seidenfaden, B. Anthropological and Ethnological Research 
Work in Siam. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Remainder of Accessions, May- July, 1935 

Eowley, H. II., Darius the Mede and the Four World Empires 
in the Book of Daniel ...9x6. Cardiff, 1935. 

From the University of Wales Press Board. 

Eoy, )S. C., The Hill Bhiiiyas of Orissa ... 9 X 6. Ranchi, 1935. 

From the Author. 

San Nicolo, M., and Ungnad, A. Neubabylonische Eechts- und 
Verwaltungsurkunden, iibersetzt und erlautert von M. San 
Mcoib . . . und A. Ungnad , . . Bd. 1 . . . (Schluss) Heft, 5 : 
Nr. 747-902. Verzeichnisse und Listen. 9|- x 6. Leipzig, 
1935. From J. 0. Hinrichs' sche Buchhandlung. 

Scattergood, J., The Scattergoods and the East India Company : 
being a selection from the . . . correspondence of J. S., 
East India merchant, 1681-1723 . . . Bd. by ... Sir E. 
Carnac Temple, L. M. Anstey, and B. P. Scattergood . . . 
[Offprint from the Indian ^^tiquary.] 11 x 9. Bombay 
and Harpenden, 1921-1935. 

From Mr. Bernard P. Scattergood, 

Shantilal Shah. The traditional chronology of the Jainas . . , 
(Bonner Or. Studien, Heft 9.) 10 X 7. Stuttgart, 1935. 

From Messrs, W. Kohlhammer. 

Sivaswamy Aiyer, P. S., Evolution of Hindu moral ideals . . . 
(Kamala lectures). 9 x6. Calcutta, 1935. 

From the Registrar, Calcutta University. 

Svarupa Dasa. Pa]g(j3''^^“y^sendu-Gandrika. [A Hindi poem in 
16 Mayuhhas on the theme of the Mahabharata. Ed. by 
Thakura Eudrasimha Tomar.] 8| X 5|. Delhi, 1933, 

From the Editor, 

Szapsal, H. S., Proben der Volksliteratur der Tiirken aus dem 
persischen Azerbaidschan . . . (Polska Akad, Umiejet- 
nosci, Mem. de la Comm. Or., Nr. 18.) 10 x 6|. Krakow, 

1935. Exchange. 

Taraporewala, I. J. S., Elements of the science of language. 
9x6. Calcutta, 1932. ^ Exchange. 

Tashkilprlzadah : T.'s es-saqa’iq en-No''manij 3 e ” fortgesetzt 
von ‘Ali Miniq unter dem Titel “ ei-Tqd el-manzum fi dikr 
afadil er-Eiim. Mit Zusatzen . . . iibersetzt [by 0. Eescher]. 
12 x 8J. Stuttgart, 1934. Bought. 
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Thomas, E. J., Early Buddhist scripture. A selection tr. ... by 
E. J. Thomas ... 9 X 6. London, 1^35. 

From Messrs, Kegan Paul. 
Till, W., Koptische Heiligen- und Martyrerlegenden. Texte, 
Ubexsetzungen und Indices herausg. . , . von W. T. 
TL 1. (Orientalia Christiana Analecta, 102.) 9| X 7. Roma, 
1935. Exchange, 

Trencknex, V., Andersen, D., and Smith, H. A critical Pali 
dictionary . . . Vol. 1, pt. 6. 12| X 10. Copenhagen, 

From the Royal Danish Academy, 
Tucci, G., Indo-Tibetica, 3. I Templi del Tibet Occidentale e 
ii loro simbolismo artistico. Pte. 1, Spiti e Kunavar. (R, 
Accad. dTtalia. Studi e documenti. 1.) 10| X 7|. Roma, 
1935. From the Author, 

Tulasi Dasa. Book of Pam . . . Eendered into English by Hari 
Prasad Shastri. 7| x 5. London, 1935. 

From Messrs, Lmac, 

‘Umar Khayyam. The principal MSS. of the Riiba‘iyyat of 
‘Umar-i-Khayyam in the Bibl. Nat. . . . Vol. 1 . . . 
Transcribed and ed. by Dr. B. Csiliik ... 10 X 7. Szeged, 
1934:. From the Editor, 

Wanger, W., Comparative lexical study of Sumerian and Ntu 
(“ Bantu ”). Sumerian the Sanscrit of the African 
Ntu languages ... 10 X 7. Stuttgart, 1935. 

From Messrs. Kohlhammer, 
Wood, A. C., A history of the Levant company ... 9 X 6 . Oxford, 
1935. From the Oxford University Press. 

Yunus Emre. Y. E. divani III. ve serhi riimuzati Yuniis Emre. 
[Poems, vol. 3, with commentaries. Ed. by Burhan t)mit, 
afterwards Burhan Toprak.] Turkish. 7|- X 5. Istanbul, 
1934. From Messrs. Zamankitaphanesi. 

Zagreb. Etnografski Muzej : Zbirka Jugosiavenskih orna- 
menata. Pt. 6. 14 x lo|. Zagreb, 1934. 

From the Ethnographical Museum, Zagreb. 

Accessions, Aug. -Oct., 1935 

Asm Palacios, M., La espiritualidad de Algazel y su sentido 
cristiano. Tom. 1. (Publ. de las Escuelas de Estudios. 
Arabes de Madrid y Granada, Ser. A, num. 2.) 94 x 6|-, 
Madrid, 1934. From Messrs. E. Maestro . 

Barthold, W., Ulug Beg und seine Zeit . . . Deutsche Bearl)eiturig 
von W. Hinz. (Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Mbrgeri- 
landes, Bd. 21, Nr. I.) 9|- X 6|. Leipzig, Exchange. 

Bhagavad'Gita. Der Sang des Hehr-Erhabenen. Die Bhagavad- 
Gita iibertragen und erlaiitert von R. Otto. 8| x 5|. 
SUittgart, 1935. From Messrs. Kohlhammer. 
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Bittel, K., and G-iiterbock, H. . G., Bogazkoy. Keue Unter- 
sTicliiingen in der betbitischen Haupstadt. Von K. B. . . . 
und H.-G. G. . . * (Appendbungen, Breuss. Akad. der Wiss., 
1935, PbiL-bist. KL, Nr. 1.) 12 x 9|. Berlin, 1935. 

Exchange. 

Bodding, P. 0., A Santal dictionary. VoL 3. H-Kb. 11 x 7"|. 

Oslo, 1935. From the Norsks Videnskajps Akademi. 

Bonneaii, 6., Antbologie de la poesie japonaise . . , [With French 
tr. by] G. Bonneaxi. 9| X 6. Paris, 1935. 

From the Translator. 

Brierre-Narbonne, J. J., Exegese midrasique des propbeties 
messianiques. 13 X 10. Paris, 1935. 

From Messrs. Paul Geuthner. 
British Museum. Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. 

. . . By G. Margolioutb . , . Pt. 3. [Also] Pt. 4. Introduction, 
indexes, accessions, etc., by J. Leveen . . . 2 vols. 12|- x 10. 
London, 1915, 35. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Budge, E. A. Wallis, Amulets and superstitions ... 10 X 7. 
London, 1930. Bought. 

The Book of the Saints of the Ethiopian Church, A tr. 

of the Ethiopic Synaxarium ... 4 vols. 9x6. Cambridge, 
1928. Bought. 

Burma Gazetteer. Amherst district. VoL A. Compiled by . . . 
B. 0. Binns ... 9x6. Rangoon, 1935. 

From the Government of Burma. 
Cairo. Egyptian Library. Arabic papyri in the Egyptian Library. 
[Ed. and tr.] by K. Grohmann . . . Vol. 1. Protocols and 
legal texts . . . 13 X 10. Cairo, 1934. 

From the Director of the Egyptian Library. 
Cairo, Museum. Catalogue general des antiquites egyptiennes 
du Musee du Caire . . . Ostraca hieratiques, par M. Jaroslav 
Cerny. Fasc. 4. Nos. 25675-25832. 14 x 10. Le Caire, 

1935. From Mr. W. E. Crum. 

Calcutta, Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarter ending the 
30th Sept., 1934. 13| x Sf. Calcutta, 1935. 

From the Government of India. 
Caron, F,, and Schouten, J., A true description of the mighty 
kingdoms of Japan and Siam . . . Eepr. from the English 
ed. of 1663 with introduction, etc., by C. R. Boxer . . . 
10| X 8. London, 1935. From the Argomut Press. 

Ceylon. Archaeological Survey. Annual Keport ... for 1934. 

S, Parana vitana ... 10 X 6|. Colombo, 1935. Exchange. 
Chassinat, E., Le temple de Dendara. Tom. 3. 14 x lOj. 

Le Caire, 1935. Exchange. 

Chavannes, B., Cinq cents contes et apologues extraits du 
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Tripitaka ciiinois et tr. en francais bj B. C. (Tom. 4.) 
Analyse sommaire des contes, notes complementaires, 
tables, et index. (Bibl. de ITnst. des Haiites Btndes 
Cbinoises. Vol. 1.) 10-| X 6|-. Pam, 1934. 

From Messrs. E^ Lmnix, 
Coilnm, V. C. C., The Tresse iron-age megalitMc monument 
... Its quadruple sculptured breasts and tbeir relation to 
the Mother-goddess cosmic cult ... 10|- X 8. London, 1935. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Combaz, G., L’evolution du stupa en Asie. (Melanges chinois 
et bouddhiques publ. par ITnst. Beige des Hautes Btudes 
Chinoises, 1933.) 

- — ~ do. Contributions nouvelies . . . (Do., 1935.) 10*| X 7. 

Bruxelles-Louvain, 1933, 35. From the Author. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., Elements of Buddhist iconography 
... (Harvard Univ. Press.) 12 x 8|. Camhidge, Mass., 
1935, From the Oxford University Press. 

— — La sculpture de Bodhgaya . . . (Ars Asiatica, 18.) 14 x 11. 

Paris, 1935. From Les Editions dArt et dPIistoire. 

Delhi, Museum of Central Asian Antiquities. Descriptive 
catalogue of antiquities recovered by Sir A. Stein . . . during 
his expeditions in Central Asia, Kansu, and Eastern Iran 
... 11 X 8|. Delhi, 1935. From the Gover^iment of India. 
Dignaga, of Araralapura. The jasmine garland (Kunda mala). 
Tr. into English by A. C. Woolner . . . (Panjab Univ. Or. 
Publ., no. 27.) 10 X 7. London, 1935. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Driscoll, L., and Toda, K., Chinese calligraphy. 10| x 8. 

Chicago, 1935. From the Cambridge University Press. 

East India Company. A calendar of the Court Minutes, etc,, of 
the E.I.C., 1674-76. By E. B. Sainsbury. With . . . notes 
by W. T. Ottewiil . . . 9 X 6-|. Oxford, 1935. 

From the Secretary of State for India. 
Evans-Wentz, W. Y., Tibetan Yoga and secret doctrines. 9 X 6|. 

London, 1935. From the Oxford U^iiversity Press. 

Galletti di Cadiihac, A., G.’s Telugu dictionary. A dictionary 
of current Telugu . . . Oxford, 1935. 

Gangulee, N., The Indian peasant and Ms environment. (The 
Linlithgow Commission and after.) , . , 9x6. London, 
1935. From the Oxford University Press. 

Gelb, I. J., Hittite hieroglyphs. 2 , . . (Or. Inst,, Univ. of Chicago. 
Studies in Ancient Or. Civilization, 14.) 10 x 7|, Chicago, 
(1935), Frorn the Cambridge University Press. 

Gibert, L., Dictionnaire Mstorique et geographique de la 
Mandchourie . . . 9|- x 6J. Hongkong, 1934. 

From the Author. 

Goodrich, L, C., The literary inquisition of Chhen Lung , . . 
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, (American Council of Learned Societies. Studies in CHnese, 
etc. No, 1.) lO'l X 7. Baltimore, 1935. 

From the A^nerican Council of Learned Societies. 

Grapow, H., Untersuchungen iiber die altagyptisclien medizini- 
scben Papyri . . . Teil 1. (Mitteilungen der Vorderasiat.- 
aegyptisciien Gesellschaft, Bd. 40, Heft 1.) 10 x 6-|. 

Leipzig, 1935. Exchange. 

Clulik, E. H. van, Hayagriva, the Mantrayanic aspect of horse- 
cult in China and Japan . . . (Internat. Archiv ftir 
Ethnographic, Supplement zn Bd. 33.) 13|- x 10|-. Leiden, 
1935. From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Heinrich, B,, Sechster , . . Bericht xiber die von der Dentscben 
Eorschungs-Gemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka unternommenen 
Ausgrabungen . . . (Abhandlungen, Preuss. Akad. der Wiss., 
1935. Phil, hist. KL, Nr. 2.) 12 x 9J. Berlin, 1935. 

Exchange. 

Held, G. J., The Mahabharata. An ethnological study . . . 
9|* x 6-|. London and Amsterdam, 1935. 

From. Uitgeversmaatschappij Holland. 

Hofmann, G., II vicariato apostolico di Constantinopoli, 1453- 
1830 . . . (Or. Christiana Analecta, 103.) 10 X 7. Roma, 
1935. Exchange, 

Hunt, J. IL, Indian Fakirs. A paper read before the Osier Club, 
11th May, 1934. 11 X SJ. London, 1934. 

From Professor G. G. Seligmann, 

India, Archseological Survey. Index to the Annual Eeports of 
the Director-General of Archaeology . . . (Sir J. Marshall.) 
1902-1916. By G. E, Kaye ... 13 X 10|. Calcutta, 1924. 

From the Government of India. 

Hvara Krsna. The Sahkhyakarika . . . Ed. and tr. by S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri . . . 2nd ed. (Madras Univ. Publns. 
of the Dept, of Indian Philosophy, no. 3.) Madras, 1935. 

From the Registrar, Madras University. 

JabJonski, W., Les sias-ha(i-eu)l-yu ’’ de Pekin. Un essai sur 
la poesie populaire en Chine. (Polska Akad. Umiejetnosci. 
Mem. de la Commission Or., no. 19.) 10 X 6J. Kralcow, 
1935. Exchange. 

Jacobsen and Lloyd, Sennacherib’s aqueduct at Jerwan . . . 
(Univ. of Chicago. Or. Inst* Publns., vol. 24.) 12 x 9|-. 
Chicago, (1935). From the Cambridge University Press. 

Jestin, E., Textes economiques sumeriens de la deuxieme 
dynastie d’Ur. Transcription et traduction avec etude 
grammaticale ... 10 X 7. Paris, 1935. 

% From Messrs. Adrien-Maisonneuve. 

Job of Edessa : Book of Treasures ... Syriac text ed. and tr. 
... by A. Mingana. (Woodbrooke Scientific Publications, 
Yol. 1.) 10 X 6|. Cambridge, 1935. From Messrs. Heffer. 
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Al'Kalabadhi (Abu Bakr). The doctrine of the Sufis. (Kitab 
al-Ta‘arraf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf.) Tr. . , . by A. J. 
Arberry . . .9x6. Cambridge, 1935. 

From the Cambridge Unwersity Press. 

Kalami Pir. K. P. A treatise on Ismaiii doctrine also, wrongly, 
called Haft-Babi Shah Sayyid Nasir. Ed. . . . pd tr. into 
English by W. Ivanow. (Islamic Kesearch 'Association, 
no. 4.) 9x6. Bombay, 1935. 

From the Islamic Research Association. 

Katyayana : Vajasaneyi Pratisakhya of K. with the commentaries 
of Uvata and Anantabhatta. By V. Venkatarama Sharma 
. . . (Madras Univ. Sanskrit Ser., no. 5.) Sanskrit with English 
preface. 10 X 7. Madras, 1934. 

From the Registrar, Madras University. 

The Labyrinth. Further studies in the relation between myth 
and ritual in the ancient world. [By various authors.] Ed. 
by S. H. Hooke ...9x6. London, 1935. 

From the S.P.C.K. 

Lamon, R. S., The Megiddo water system . . . (Univ. of Chicago. 
Or. Inst. Publications, vol. 32.) 12 x 9|. Chicago, 1935. 

From the Cambridge University Press. 

Leyden. Bibl. Acad. Lugduno-Batavae. Catalogus, Dl. 26. 
Inventaris van de HSS. Afd. 2, Helft 2. 9| x 6|-. Leiden, 
1935. From Leyden University Library. 

Leyden, Kern Institute. Annual bibliography of Indian 
archaeology for . . . 1933 . . . Vol. 8. 12| x 9-|. Leyden, 1935. 

Exchange. 

LichtenstMter, I., Women in the Aiyam al-^Arab. A study of 
female life during warfare in preislamic Arabia . . . (Prize 
Publication Fund, vol. 14.) 9 X 6. London, 1935. 

Madras, Records of Fort St. George. 

Fort St. David Consultations, 1701 ; 1748, vol 16 ; 1750. 

Letters from St. David. 1750. Vol. 3. 

Letters to Fort St. David. 1750. Vol. 4. 

Teilicherry Consultations, 1745-46. Vol 16. 

13J X 8J. Madras, 1935. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Mahabharata. The M. (Southern Recension) . . . Ed. by . . . 
P. P. S. Sastri . . . Vol. 10. Dronia Parvan. Pt. 2. 7| X 5|v 
Madras, 1935. 

From Messrs.- Ramaswamy Bastrulu and Bans. 

Mahabharata. The Geeta. The gospel of the Lord Shri Krishna, 
tr. . . . by Shri Purohit Swami , . . 10| X 64. London, 1935. 

Fro7n Messrs. “Faber and Faber. 

Maha-nama. VamsatthappakasinL Commentary on the Maha- 
vamsa. Ed ... by G. P. Malalasekera . . . (Pali Text Soc.) 
2 vols. 9x6. London, 1935. Exchange. 
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A ffopos the Legend of Naropa, 677. 

’Aieyaii-Ba^al and Mot, the Combat 
Of, 1. 

Allan, J., Studies in Cola History 
and Administration (review), 527. 

— — The Historical Inscriptions of 
South India Collected till 1923, 
and Outlines of Political History 
(review), 207. 

Allahabad Pillar of AsSoka, A Note 
on the, 697. 

Anniversary General Meeting, 583. 

An- Yang, Eeeent Finds near, 467. 

Arabic Sources, Notes on Costume 
from, 319. 

Arbekry, A. J., Junayd, 499. 

Art, Two Questions in Moslem, 285. 

Asoka, A Note on the Allahabad 
Pillar of, 697. 
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Bailey, H. W., Les formations 
nominaies et verbales en p du 
Sanskrit (revie’W), 526. 

Contes, Legendes et fipop^es 

populaires d’Arinenie (review), 
527. 

Bailey, T. Grahame, A Phonology 
of Panjabi and A Ludhiani 
Phonetic Reader (review), 772. 

Banerji, A. C,, Chola Invasion of 
Bengal, 655. 

Bengal, Chola Invasion of, 655. 

Geographical Divisions of 

Ancient, 73- 

Bhagavadgita contained in the 
Kashmirian Mahabharata, On 
the Form of the, 146. 

Bhattasali, N. K., The New 
Saktipur Grant of Laksmana 
Sena Deva and Geographical 
Divisions of Ancient Bengal, 73. 


Bhuti Vikramakesari, The Date of, 

475. 

Bilingual Text concerning Etana, A, 
459. 

Birth of the Gracious and Beauti- 
ful Gods, The,” Notes on, 45. 

Blagden, C. 0., Adatrechtbundels, 
(reviews), 184, 191, 192, 208, 
209. 

Ancient Siamese Government 

and Administration (review), 743. 

— — Bijdragen tot de kennis van 
het Midden Maleisch (Besemahsch 
en Serawajseh Dialect) (review), 
744. 

Epigraphia Zeylanica (review), 

550. 

Island India goes to School 

(review), 745. 

Op het voetspoor van Boeddha 

(review), 744. 

Buddhism and the Manju^ri-mula- 
tantra, Bu-ston’s History of, 299. 

Budge, E. A. W., A Coptic Gnostic 
Treatise contained in the Codex 
Brucianus (review), 401. 

Burmester, 0. H. E., The Difnar 
(Antiphonarium) of the Coptic 
Church (review), 390. 

Burn, R., Rise and Fulfilment of 
British Rule in India (review), 
515, 

The Living Religions of the 

Indian People (review), 756. 

Trial of Diwan Mul Raj 

(Governor of Multan) (review), 
393. 

Burrow, T., Tokharian Elements in 
the Kharosthi Documents from 
Chinese Turkestan, 667. 

Burrows, E., The Flowing Vase and 
the God with the Streams 
(review), 219. 

Buxton, L. H. D., Children of the 
Yellow Earth (review), 388. 
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Cadell, P. R./ History of the 
Panjab Hill States (review), 171. 

Selections from the Peshwa’s 

Baftar (reviews), 161, 572, 574. 

Cairo Genizah, a Fragment of 
Pharmacy from the, 123- 

Cakney, Maurice A., A History 
of Jewish Literature * from the 
Close of the Bible to our own 
days (review), 167, 

The Heritage of Solomon 

(review), 737. 

Woodbrooke Studies, VII. 

Early Christian Mystics (review), 
560. 

Zur Liturgie der babylonischen 

Juden (review), 562. 

Canonical Lists, Curious Omissions 
in Pali, 721, 

Cabpani, E. G., Buddhists and 
Glaciers of Western Tibet (review), 
741. 

Due XJpanisad (review), 763. 

Cas-chrom y. the Lei-ssu, The, 707. 

Celebrations — 

Csoma de Koros, Alexander, 233. 
Millenary of Firdausi, 240. 
Presentation of Gold Medal, 609. 

Chappeeow, E. B. W., The 
Quarterly of the Department of 
Antiquities in Palestine (review), 
373. 

Charpentieb, Jabl, Annual Biblio- 
graphy of Indian Archajology for 
the Year 1932 (review), 368. 

Annual Bibliography of In- 
dian Archaeology for the Year 
1933 (review), 774. 

Die India (review), 726. 

China, A Note on the Maneless 
Horse in Ancient, 360. 

Chinese Turkestan, Tokharian 
Elements in the Kharosthi Docu- 
ments from, 667. 

Chola Invasion of Bengal, 655. 

Clauson, G. L. M., Dialogues in the 
Eastern Tiirki Dialect on Subjects 


of Interest to Travellers (review), 

383, 

Clausok, G.,,L. M., Die Liiiigsten 
Bauinschriften, in „Hethitischen“ 
Hieroglyphen mebst , Glossar, zu 
samtlichen Texten (review), 759. 

Le Dialeote Monguor parle par 

les Mongols dii Kansou Occidental : 
III® Partie. Dictionnaire Mon- 
guor-Fran^ais (review), 726. 

Manichaische Dogmatik aus 

chinesischen iind iranischen 
Texten (review), 546. 

Monggo Han Sai da Sekiyen 

(review), 183. 

Studien zu einer Ostturkischen 

Lautlehre (review), 383. 

Turkische Turfantexte (re- 
view), 548. 

Coin Evidence from Sfstan, New, 
115. 

Coins, The Punch-Marked ; A 
Survival of the Indus Civilization, 
307, 720. 

Combat of ’Aleyan-Ba‘al and Mot — 
A Proto-Hebrew Epic from Ras- 
Shamra, The, 1. 

Costume from Arabic Sources, Notes 
on, 319. 

Cbeswell, K. A. C., Les Mosqu^es 
du Caire (review), 225. 

' — — Voyageurs et ecrivains fran^ais 
en ifigypte (review), 765. 

Curious Omissions in Pali Canonical 
Lists, 721. 


D 

Daighes, Samuel, Psalm xxxv, 
V. 16, The Meaning of 

355. 

Date, An Important Interpretation 
in the Bdma-Carita .Mmiasa re- 
garding its, 717. 

Date of Bhuti-Vikramakesari, The, 
'475. 
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Davids, C. A. F. Rhys, Biblio- 
grapliie . Bonddliiqiie, iv-v (re- 
view), 428. 

Curious Omissions in Bali 

Canonical Lists, 72 L 

Dialect, A Specimen of tlie Thulung, 
629.. 

Doctrine of the ‘‘Leap”, The 
Illustration to the, 514. 

Drehem Tablet, A Curious, 358. 


E 

Edwards, E. D., Oehikubo Mono- 
gatari or The Tale of the Lady 
Oehikubo (review), 759. 

The Poetical Parts in Lao-Tsi 

(review), 519. 

Shih King Researdies (re- 
view), 519. 

Elements in the Kharostlii Docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan, 
Tukharian, 067. 

Enthoyen, R. E., India (review), 
419. 

Jambhaladatta's Version of 

the Vetalapah^avimsati (review), 
770. 

Etana, A Bilingual Text concerning, 
459. 


. F . ■ 

Fab fir, C, L., The Punch-Marked 
Coins : A Survival of Indus 
Civilization, 307. 

Faikman, H. W., Tombes Thebaines 
(review), 157. 

Farmer, H. G., A Magfenbi Work 
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Sangit Bhava ( 1 . Rag Bhaitav) 

(review), 196. 

Ferrar, M. L., Les Manuscrits 
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Khayyam dans la Bibliotheque 
Nationale (review), 183- 

Finds near An- Yang, Recent, 467, 


FitzGerald, S. Vesey, '^TWf- 
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and Procedure) (review), 428. 
Folk-music, The Eastern Relations 
of Early, 483. 

Fondation de Goeje, 252. 
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Vol. ii : The Archives of Shil- 
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(review), 747. 

Iraq, vol. i, pt. 1 (review), 429. 

Joint Expedition with the 

Iraq Museum at Nuzi (review), 

746. 
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Gadd, C. J., Archives from Erech 
(review), 198. 

A Lexicon of Accadian Prayers 

in the Rituals of Expiation (re- 
view), 217. 

Die jiingeren Ischtar-Tempel 

in Assur (review), 753. 

II Poema della Creazione (re- 
view), 410, 

Second Preliminary Report 

upon the Excavations at Tel 
Umar, Iraq, Conducted by the 
University of Michigan, etc. (re- 
view), 725. 

Gait, E. A., Tung Khimgia Buranji, 
or a History of Assam (review), 

162 . 

Chandrakanta Abhidan, a 

Dictionary of the Assamese 
Language (review), 382. 

Gandhara grama, The, 689. 

Garstarg, J., Notes on the Chalco- 
lithic and Early Bronze Age 
Pottery of Megiddo (review), 424. 

Gaster, M,, Dr. Hartwig Hirschfeld 
(obituary), 229. 

Arta si Archeoiogia : Revista 

(review), 196. 

Ohel Dawid (review), 542. 
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Gasteb, T. H., The Combat of 
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Hebrew Epic from Ras-Shamra, 1. 
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Bengal, 73. 

Ghosh, A., and C. S. Krishha- 
swAMY Rao Sahib, A Note on the 
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Gibb, H. A. R., An Introduction 
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view), 158. 

Ginsberg, H. L., Notes on “ The 
Birth of the Gracious and 
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Goldziher, a Collection of the 
Literary Remains of Ignace, 149. 

Goeje, Pondation de, 252. 

Gottheil, R., a Fragment on 
Pharmacy from the Cairo Genizah, 
123. 

Grama, the Gandhara, 689. 

Guest, R., Catalogue du Musee 
Arabe du Caire : 1. Les bois 
a epigraphes jusqu’a I’epoque 
Mamlouke. 2. Les bois sculptees 
jusqu’a I’epoque Ayyoubid (re- 
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Catalogue of the Arabic Papyri 

in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester (review), 554. 

- — — Repertoire Chronologique d’l^pi- 
graphie Arabe (review), 554. 

Guillaume, A., A Guide to Ismail i 
Literature (review), 206. 

-—-" Concordances et Indices de la 
Tradition Musulmane (review), 

''./■ 553 . 

El Cancionero de Aben Guz- 
man (Ibn Quzman) (review), 525. 

Elogio del Islam Espanol 

by Al-Saqundi (review), 552. 

Introduction k Aviceime (re- 
view), 533. 

Gupta, Mata Prasad, An Impor- 
tant Interpretation in the Rama- 
Carita-Mdnasa regarding its Date, 
717. 


Gurney,' Oliver R., A Bilingual 

• Text concerning Etana, 459. 
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Hargreaves, H., Architecture of 
Manasara (review), 777. 

Manasara on Architecture and 

Sculpture (review), 777. 

Hautecceur, L., Les Mosquees du 
Caire (review), 223. 

Heimann, Betty, Hatha-yoga- 
pradipika of Svatmarama Svamin 
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Hillelson, S., The Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan (review), 742. 

Hirschfeld, H., Lectures on Jewish 
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Holmyard, E. J., Three Arabic 
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Horse in Ancient China, A Note on 
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Hudson, G, F., The Civilizations 
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~ — Translation of ‘‘ Ko-ji-kai ” or 
Records of Ancient Matters” 
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Indus Civilization, a Survival of 
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Inostrantsev, G., The “ Round 
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Invasion of Bengal, Chola, 655. 
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marked Coins : A Survival of the 
Indus Civilization, 720. 
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Philosophy of Hindu Sadhana 

(review), 537. 
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Co. 
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Cultural Studies. 
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St. Paul : James .Worn© Reference 
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Seattle ; Rupp, 0. B. 
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Smttle : Washington Union Library, 

210 Sendai : Library of (-oil of Law and 
Lit ora fair©. 

Sbanghai : Science Institnlc. 

Sotheran, li. : London. 

Stccherfc, G. <1% Go. : London. 
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Note . — There are other libraries which subscribe through their booksellers. 
The Secretary would be much obliged if the Librarians of such libraries would 
kindly send, their names to he added to the above list. 
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LIST. OF MEMBEES 


SUMMABY 



. 

June 30, 1934, 

June 30, 1935. 

Resident Members (including S. B. A. 2 ) . 

89 

■ 95 . 

Resident Compounders (S.B. A. 2) , 

12 

12 

Non-resident Members (S.B. A, 13) . 

517,, 

507 

Non-resident Compounders (S.B.A. 2) . 1 

92 , 

, 94 

Library Associates . . . 

0 

1.7 

Student Associates . . . . 

1 


Borrowing Members .... 

i 

1 

Honorary and Extraordinary Membeis . 

40 

42 


75S 

■ 772 ■ 

Subscribing Libraries, etc. 

275 

255 

Total . . 

1033 

1027 


. 5 


' ‘ ItjuLt O/MfilLyv 


Cl 


RULES RELATING TO MEMBERSHIP 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 

. , 3. :(a) \ Members sliall be divided into three classes , 

(1) B-esident Members; those who usually reside or have a 
place of business within the London Postal Area. ■ 

(2) Non-resident Members ; those who usually reside outside, 
and have not a place of business within, the above-stated Area. 

(3) Honorary Members and Foreign Extraordinary Members 
admitted as hereinafter provided. . 

(!j) Jffembers in the first two classes are hereinafter designated 
Ordinary Members. 

4. Any person desirous of becoming an Ordinary Member must 
be nominated by one Member and seconded by another, of whom 
one must act on a personal knowledge that the candidate is likely 
to be a suitable and useful Member; and the nominating Member 
shall address the Secretary in writing and give the candidate’s name, 
address, and occupation, or status, and shall state to which of the 
aforesaid classes the candidate desires to be admitted. Provided always 
that in the case of persons domiciled abroad, it shall be within the power 
of the Councii on being satisfied as to the credentials of any particular 
candidate, to dispense with these conditions. 

17. The amnmi subscriptions of Ordinary Members shall be as 
foUows : — 

£ s, d. 

Resident Members . . . . . .330 

Non-resident Members residing in the British Isles . 2 2 0 

Non-resident Members residing abroad . . . 1 10 0 

17a. The Annual Subscription for Associates shall be as follows : — 

£ 5 ^. d. 

Library Associates . . • . . • .1 10 0 

Student Associates . . ... . . 10 6 

19. An Ordinary Member may compound for all future annual 
subscriptions by paying in lieu thereof one sum calculated according 
to the Member’s age and category as follows : — 

Under 40 years of age : Eleven times the annual subscription 
as laid down in Rule 17. 

Between 40 and 60 years of age : Nine times the annual sub- 
scription as laid down in Rule 17. 

Over 60 years of age : Seven times the annual subscription as 
laid down in Rule 17, 

23. The first payment of subscription is due on election, but if a 
Member be elected in November or December of any year, the first 
annual subscription paid by him shall cover the year begimiing on the 
1st January next after his election. 

24. Annual subscriptions shall be due on the first day of January of 
each year. 


Every member of the 
to receive the quarterly 




When proposing a candidate for election, this form maj 
be filled in and 'sent'" to "the Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society, 
74 Grosvenor , Street, London, W. 1. Certificate .of Recommenda- 
tion to be made out in block capitals. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


CERTIFICATE OF RECOMMENDATION 


being desirous of becoming a Member 

of the Royal ■ Asiatic Society, we, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, being Members of the said Society, 
do hereby recommend to the Society as a 

Candidate. 


Members 


Proposer 


Seconder 


Revised Price List Oct, 1935. 


illfiL ASIATIC SiCIETY^S PiSLICATliiS 

OM 'SALl At THE BOOMS OF THE SOCIETY ;' 

74 GEOSVENOR STREET, LONDO.N,,' W. T , ' 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION .FUND 

NEW SERIES 
8vo. 

(1-5) Eehatsek (E.). llir Kliwand's '' Rauzat-us-Safa ’’ 
or '' Garden of Purity 1891 to 1894. 126\ 6d. a volume. 

(0) Tawney (C. H.). Tlie Katlia Kosa. 1895. 12^. 6d. 

(7) Eiddixg (Miss C. M.). Bana's Kadambarl. 1896. 12s. 6(Z. 

(8) Cowell (E. B.) and Thomas (F. W.). Sana's Harsa 
Carita. 1897. Reprinted. 1929. 12s. 6cZ. 

(9) Chenery (T.), The first twenty-six Makamatat of 
al Hariri. 1898. 1926. 12s. 6ci;. 

(10) Steiygass (F.). The last twenty-four Makaniata of 

al Hariri. 1989. 12s. 6d, 

(11) G ASTER (M.). The Chronicles of Jerahmeel; being 
a collection of the most ancient Biblical legends translated 
for the first time from the unique Hebrew MS. in the 
Bodleian, with an introduction, full of literary parallels, 
copious index and five facsimile reproductions of the Hebrew 
MS. 1899. 12s. 6 ( 1 . 

(12) Davids (Mrs. Rhys). The Dhamma Sangani. 1900. 
Reprinted. 1923. 12s. 6d. 

(13) Beveridge (Mrs. H.), Life and Memoirs of Gulbadan 
Begum. 1902, 1927. 12s. 6d. 

(14, 15) Watters (T.). On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 
629-646. Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell. 
1904-6. 12s. 6d. a volume. 


(16) Whinfield (E. H.) and Mibza Muhammad KAzwiNf. 
The Lawa’ih of Jam!. Facsimile of an old MS., with a trans- 
lation and a preface on the influence of Greek philosophy 
upon Sufism. 1914. Eeprinted, 1928. 7s. 6d. 

(17) Babnett (L. D.). Antagada-dasao and Anuttaroav- 
vaiya-dasao. From the Prakrit. 1907. 6s. 6(1. 

(18) Keith (A. Berriedale). The Sankhayana Aranyaka. 
1908. 6s. 6d. 

(19, 22) Eogebs (A.) and Beveridge (H.). Memoirs of 
Jahangir. Translated. Vol.1,1909. Vol. II, 1914. 12s. 6d. 
a volume. 

(20) Nicholson (E. A.). The Tarjuman al-Ashwaq of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi. Text and Translation. 1911. 7s. 61 

(21) Wabdbop (Miss M.). The Man in the Panther’s Skin. 

By Shot’ha Eust’haveli. 1912. 12 s. 61 

(23) Waedbop (0.). Visramiani. The Story of the Loves 
of Vis and Eamin. A romance of Ancient Persia. Translated 
from the Georgian Version. 1914. 12s. 61 

(24) Ui (H.). Vaisesika Philosophy, according to the 
Da&padartha-Sastra. Chinese Text and Translation. 
Edited by F. W. Thomas. 1917. 7s. 6d. 

(26) Salmon (W. H.). The Ottoman Conque.st of Egypt 
from the Arabic Chronicle of Ibn lyas. 1921. 5s. 

(26) Gasteb (M.). The Asatir, or The Samaritan Book of 

the “ Secrets of Moses 1927. 12s. 6d. 

(27) Margoliouth (D. S.). The Table-talk of a 
Mesopotamian Judge, being the first part of the Nishwilr 
al-Muhadarah or JamP al-Tawarikh of Abu ‘Ali al-Muhassin 
al-Tanukhi (texi). Edited from the Paris MS. 1921 . 12s. 61 

(28) Mabgoliouth (D. S.). Translation of the above’ 
1922. 12s. 6d. 

(29) Miller (W. M.). Al-Bibu ’L-Hfidi ‘Ashar A 
Treatise on the Principles of Shifite Theology by Hasan 
B. Yusuf B. , 'All IbnuT-Mutahhar al-Hilli. Translation 



V 


(30) Stephenson (J.). The Zoological Section of the 
Nnzhatn-hQnlfib of Hanidnllah al-Mnstaiifi , al-QawinL 
Edited^ translated, and. annotated. 1928. 16s. 

(31) Jorgensen (Hans). ' Vicitrakarnikavadanoddhrta. 
Nevari Text and Translation. 1931. 12s. 6d. 

(32) Thomas, F. W. Tibetan Documents. {To be published 
shortly,) 


ROYAL 

ASIATIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS 

8vo. 

(1) Gebini (6. E.). Eesearches on Ptolemy’s Geography 
(Further India and the Indo-Malay Peninsula). 1909. 15s. 

(2) WiNTERNiTZ (M.), Catalogue of South Indian Sanskrit 
MSS. belonging to the E.A.S., with an Appendix by F. W. 
Thomas. 1902. 5s. 

(3) Hirschfelb (H.). New Eesearches into the Composition 
and Exegesis of the Qoran. 1902. Out of print. 

(4) Dames (M. Longworth). The Baloch Eace. 1904. 4s. 

(5) Le Strange (G.). Mesopotamia and Persia in the 
Fourteenth Century a.d., from the Nu^hat-ahKulub of 
Hamd-Allah Mustawfi, 1903. Out of 2 ^rint. 

(6) Browne (E. G.). Chahar Maqala of Ni^ami-i-Arudi-i- 
Samarqandi. 1899. Out of print, 

(7) CoDRiNGTON (0.). A Manual ofMusalmaii Numismatics. 
1904," 7s. 6d, 

(S) Grierson (G. A.). The Pisaca Languages of North- 
Western India. 1906. 0^lt of print, 

(9, 10) Dames (M. Longworth). Popular Poetry of the 
Baloches. Text and translation. Two vols. 1907, 15s. 

(11) Sayce (A. H.) and Pinches (T. G.). The Tablet from 
Yuzgat in the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. 1907. 4s. 

(12) Bailey (T. Grahame). The Languages of the Northern 
Himalayas, being studies in the Grammar of Twenty-six 
Himalayan Dialects. 1908. Out of print. 


VI 


(13) Bailey (T. Grahame). Kanaiiri Vocabulary. 1911 . 
2s. 

(14) Le Strange (Guy). Description of the Province 
of Pars, in Persia, from the MS. of Ibn-al-Balkhl. 1912. 4,s. 

(15) Brandstettee (R.). An Introduction to Indonesian 

Linguistics, translated by C. 0. Blagden. 1916. 7s. M. 

(16) Pinches (T. G.). Babylonian Tablets of the Berens 
Collection. 1916. 4s. 

(17) Grierson (G. A.) and Barnett (L. D.). Lalla- 

Vakyani. Edit, with translation. 1920. 10s. 

(18) Bailey (T. Grahame). Linguistic Studies from the 
Himalayas. 1915. 10s. 

(19) Gairdner (W. H. T.). Al-Ghazzali’s Mishkat al- 
Anwar. A Translation with Introduction. 1924. 6s. 

(20) Pran Nath. A Study in the Economic Condition 
of Ancient India. 1929. 12s. 6d. 

(21) Thomas (Bertram). The Kumzari Dialect of the 
Shihuh Tribe, Arabia, and a Vocabulary. 1930. 2s. 6d. 


PRIZE PUBLICATION F[JTO 

8vo 

of Simharaja. 

Ihe Text m Nagarl characters, with Notes, Introduction and 
Index. 1909. 5s. 

(2) Bode (Mrs. M. H.). The Pali Literature of Burma 
1909. 5s. 

(3) Hultzsch (E.). The Meghaduta with Vallabha’s 
Commentary. 1911. 6s. 

^^(4) Bray (D. de S.). The Life-history of a Brahuf. 191.3. 

1 in Ishkashml, Zebaki and Yazghulami . 

lyzu. 7$. oa. 

(6) Lo™ (D. L. E.). The Ph„„„l„gy fte BaMeri, 
Mathsham and Madaglashti Dialects of Modem Persian. 


vu 


(7) Stcheebatsky (Th.). The Central Conception of 
Buddhism and the meaning of the word Dharma. 1923. 
12s. 6d. 

(8) Bailey (T. Grahame). Grammar of the Shina (Sina) 
Language. 1924. 7s. 6d. 

(9) Ranble (H. N.). Fragments from Diiinaga. 1926. 6s. 

(10) Malalasekara (G. P.). The Pali Literature of Ceylon. 

1928. 10.s‘. 

(11) Grierson (G. A.). Torwali. An account of a Dardic 
Language of the Swat Kohistan. 1929. 12s. Qd. 

(12) WoLPENDEK (S. N.). Outlines of Tibeto-Burman 

Linguistic Morphology. 1930. 15s. 

(13) IvANOW (W.). A Guide to Ismaili Literature. 
1933. 9s. 

(14) Lightenstadter (I.) Women in the Aiyam al-Arab. 
19,35. 5s. 


JAMES G. EORLONG FUND 

(1) Hodson (T. C.). The Primitive Culture of India. 

1922. 6s. 

(2) Gibb (H. A. R.). The Arab Conquests in Central Asia. 

1923. 5s. 

(3) Richmond (E. T.) Moslem Architecture. 623-1516. 
1926. 12s. 6^. 

(4) Ross (E. Denison). Ta’rikh-i Fakhru’d-din Mubarak- 
shah. Edited from a unique manuscript. 1927. 7s. 6d. 

(5) Trenckner (V.). The Milindapanho : the Pali Text. 
New edition with General Index by C. J. Rylands and Index 
of Gathas by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1928. 12s. 6d. 

(6) Hasan (Hadi). Falaki-i-Shirwani. His Times, Life 
and Works. 1929. 12s. 6d. 

(7) Varma (S.). Critical Studies in the Phonetic 

Observations of Indian Grammarians. 1929. 12s. 6d. 

(8) IsBMONGER (N. E.). The Elements of Japanese 
Writing. 1929. £1 6s. 

(9) Hasan (Hadi). FalakJ-i-Shirwani. Diwan. 1929. 
10s. 


(10) JuwaynL Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-6ushay of Juwayni, 
Yol. iii. Being a facsimile of a manuscript dated a.h. 690 
belonging to Wahid-ul-Mulk. With an Introduction by 
Sir E. Denison Eoss. 1931. 7s. 6d. 

(11) Wingate (R. 0.) and Ross (E. Denison). Dialogues 
in the Eastern Turld Dialect on Subjects of Interest to 
Travellers. 1934. 4s. 6d. 

(12) Yoshitake, (S.). Phonetic System of Ancient Japanese 
1934. 6s. 

(13) Sutton Page, (W.). An Introduction to Colloquial 
Bengali. 1934. 10s. M. 

(14) Dave, (T. N.). From Balavabodha to Upadesamala. 
{In the press.) 

(15) Read, (A. F. C.). Balti Grammar. 1934. 8s. U. 

ORTENTAL ADVISORY 0()MMITTEE 

Report on the Terminology and Classification of Grammar 
Oxford University Press. 1930. Is. 

Centenary Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1 823-1923, 
compiled and edited by F. E. Pargiter. 7s. 6fl. 

Centenary Supplement. 1924. 7s. M. 

Decade Index of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1920-9. Paper Covers similar to Journal, each Is. ; Bound 
in paper boards, each Is. H . ; Bound in paper boards and 
interleaved, each 25. 

9 S these pmicationa at 2.“, par cent dUcovnt. 

-<x. in the shilling allowed to the trade 

M. in the shiUing allowed to the trade if paid on purchase or in ad ranee 
in the shilling allowed to the trade for purchase of any one mthVtea'fum 
to the amount of £10 and up ward^ aid pa id on pureHior f" 

Nett charges for the advertisement of Oriental publieafions : 


Inside of Cover 


On Fly-leaf 


insertion of Loose Sheets 


Whole page 
Half 

Quarter „ 

Whole „ 

Half 

Quarter „ . , , 

Unfolded — 

'Not exceeding 8 X 5 in. 

Folded 


. «• 

0 

10 

5 

10 

5 


0 15 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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JUST PUBLISMEB 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM 

A History of the propagation of the Muslim Faith. 

^By T. W. ARNOLD, M.A., ■■ ■ ■ 

Being a reprint of the second revised and enlarged edition of 19133 with 
an introduction by Prof. R. A. Nicholson. 

8VO3 cloth. Price 185. 6d, 

AKHBAR AR RADI WAL MUnAKI 

From the Kitab ai Awrak, by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Yahya as Suli. 
The history of the Caliphs Ar-Radi and Al-Muttahl (322-333 A.H.) by 
the famous chess player and writer of the 4th Century A.H. Arabic text, 
edited from a photographic copy in the Royal Library, Cairo, of a unique 
MS. in the Library of Shahid Ali, Istanbul, by J. Heyworth Dunne, 
B.A. (School of Oriental Studies). With i facs. 

8 vo, sewn, pp. 308. Price 105. 

Work subsidized by the J. W. Gibb Memorial ’’ Trust. 

THE JOURNAL OF ROBERT STODART 

Being an account of his experiences as a member of Sir Dodmore 
Cotton’s _ Mission in Persia in 1628-29. Published from the imique 
manuscript preserved in the Bodleian Library. With an introduction 
and notes by Sir E. Denison Ross. With map. 

Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 128. Price 55. 

SUFI LORE AND LYRICS 

By KISMET 

Disciple of Hazrat Inayat. 
i8mo, leather, pp. 81. Price 4s. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

THE RG VEDA AS LAND-NAMA-BOK 

By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 

With three illustrations. 

8vo, sewn, pp. viii, 39. Price 3^. 6d. 


LUZAC & CO. 

Oriental and Foreign Booksellers 

46 Great Russell Sltreet, London, W.C. I 

TOnnofitti* tlifl! Brittah Museum) 




iKo^ai tismiic s»ociet? or (i^reat Britain 
anb 5rclant) 

74 GEOSYENOR STREET, LONDON, W.l 


Patron 

:HIS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patrons 

HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS THE FBINCE OF WALES. 
PIELO-MAKSHAL HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
CONNAUGHT. 


THE YICBBOY OF INDIA. 

THE SECBETABY OF STATE FOB INDIA. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents 

1925 The Right Hon. Lord CHALMERS, P.G., G.C.B., P.B.A. 
1925 Sir GEORGE A. GRIERSON, O.M. , K.G.I.E. , Ph.D. , D. Litt. 

OOUNOIL OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1935-36» 

President 

1934 Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., D.Litt., P.B.A. 

Director 

1934 Sir E. DENISON BOSS, Kt., C .I.E., Ph.D., D.Lit. 
Vice-Presidents 

1934 L. D, BARNETT, EsQ., M.A., Litt.D. 

1933 Sir william FOSTER, Kt., O.I.E. 

1934 Sir EDWARD MACLAGAN, K.G.S.I., K.C.I.E., M.A. 

1935 C. OTTO BLAGDEN, EsQ., M.A., HoN. D.Litt. 

Honorary Officers 

1919 A. G. ELLIS, EsQ., M.A. {Hon, Librarian), 

1935 C. E. A. W. OLDHAM, ESQ., O.S.L (Hon. Secretary), 

1923 E. S. M. PEROWNE, EsQ., F.S.A. (Hon, Treasurer}, 

Ordinary Members of Council 
1932 H. W. BAILEY, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 

1932 A. M. BLACKMAN, ESQ., M.A., D.Litt. 

1933 B. P. DEWHURST, EsQ., M.A., I.C.S. 

1935 R. E. ENTHOVEN, ESQ., C.I.E. 

1934 M. GASTER, Ph.D. 

1935 Rev. Professor A. GUILLAUME. 

1934 L. C. HOPKINS, EsQ., I.S.O. 

1935 Professors. H. LANGDON, M.A., B.D,, Ph.D., F.B.A. 

1935 R. S. LE may, ESQ. 

1934 Bev. PROFfissoK A. C. MOULB, Litt.D. 

1934 E. A. NICHOLSON, ESQ., Litt.D. 

1934 H. N. RANDLE, ESft., M.A., PH.D. 

1933 Sib JOHN P. THOMPSON, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.K., M.A. 

1935 A. S. TRITTON, Esq., D.Litt. 

1935 Professor R. L. TURNER, M.C., M.A., Litt.D. 

1934 Sir OLIVER WAEDROP, K.B.E.. C.M.G., M.A. 


Secretary and Librarian 
1930 Col. D. M. P. HOYSTED, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Assistant Secretary Assistant Librarian 

1925 Mrs. M. DAVIS. 1932 Mrs. E. M. (1. CAEDBW. 

Hon. Solicitors 
Messes. T. L. 'WILSON & Co. 

Westminster Chamheta. S Vititrtria c w , 



li^E are able to offer a very efficient 
V V service for the supply of all 
books, new and secondhand, English 
and foreign. Our frequently issued 
catalogues of New, Secondhand and 
Reduced Price Books, cover almost the 
whole field of human knowledge, and 
we shall be pleased to send you cata- 
logues covering your special subjects. 
Lists of recent publications and of 
recently purchased secondhand books 
are also constantly being Issued. 

ORIENTAL BOOKS 

We have a special department for 
books on the Orient and Africa, and 
issue periodically an Oriental Supple- 
ment ” as well as other specialist 
Catalogues in this field. 

We are always glad to buy good books 
of every description and in any quantity. 
Have you any you wish to sell ? 


& SONS, LTD 

ENGLAND III 


W. HEFFER 

III CAMBRIDGE 



Studien zur Geschichte des 
Spatantiken Portrats 

By H. P. L’ORANGE 


*‘The author increases our Imowiedge immensely by piiblisMng 
over fifty new heads, a surprisingly large number . . . the \vdiole 
book reveals a scholarly mind in the best sense , . . lays an 
absolutely new foundation for the study of the fifth century.*' 

American Journal of Archaeology {Pt'of. Valenti n MtdUr). 

** Es ist ein grosser Verdienst L’Oanges, in 24-8 durchweg 
ausgezeichneten Abbildungen ein gut gesichteti's IVIatei-ial vorgelegt 
zu haben, das von Alexander Severus bis zuni Ende dos 5. Jahrh. 
n.Chr. reicht. ... Die Studien bilden eine feste Grundlage fur 
jede weitere Eorschung auf dem Gebiete der Spatantikc.” 

Philol. Wochenschrifi {Fr. IF. voti Bissmg). 

248 Illustrations. Cloth 27s. net, Paper 22s. net. 


Published in England for the Institute of 
Comparative Research in Human Culture by 



KULES RELATING TO MEMBERSHIP 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


3, (a) Members sball be divided ■ into three classes 

(1) Resident Members j those who nsnally reside or have a 
place of business within the London Postal Area. 

(2) ' Non-resident Members; those who usually reside outside, 
and have not a place of business within, the above-stated Area. 

(3) Honorary Members and Foreign Extraordinary Members 
admitted as hereinafter provided. 

(5) Members in the first two classes are hereinafter designated 
Ordinary Members, , 

4. Any person desirous of becoming an Ordinary Member must 
be nominated by one Member and seconded by another, of whom 
one must act on a personal knowledge that the candidate is likely 
to be a suitable and useful Member; and the nominating Member 
shall address the Secretary in writing and give the candidate’s name, 
address, and occupation, or status, and shall state to which of the 
aforesaid classes the candidate desires to be admitted. Provided always 
that in the case of persons domiciled abroad, it shall he within the power 
of the Council on being satisfied as to the credentials of any particular 
-candidate, to dispense with these conditions. 

17. The annual subscriptions of Ordinary Members shall be as 
follows • 

£ d. 

Resident Members . . . . . . 3 3 0 

Non-resident Members residing in the British Isles . 2 2 0 

Non-resident Members residing abroad . . . 1 10 0 

17a. The Annual Subscription for Associates shall be as follows: — 

£ s. d. 

Library Associates . . . • • • • 110 0 

Student Associates . . . . . . « 10 6 

10. An Ordinary Member may compound for aU future annual 
subscriptions by paying in lieu thereof one sum calculated according 
to the Member’s age and category as follows : — 

Under 40 years of age : Eleven times the annual subscription 
as laid down in Rule 17. 

Between 40 and 60 years of age : Nine times the annual sub- 
scription as laid down in Rule 17. 

Over 60 years of age : Seven times the aimual subscription as 
laid down in Rule 17. 


23. The first payment of subscription is due on election, but if a 
Member be elected in November or December of any year, the first 
annual subscription paid by him shall cover the year beginning on the 
1st Jamiary next after his election. 

24. Annual subscriptions shal][J>©rdsi3S^ day of January of 

-each year. ^ ■ ; . .. , 

m 


Every member of the;S 0 eiety whose subscription is par 
to receive the 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


CERTIFICATE OF RECOMMENDATION 


being desirous of becoming a Member 

of the Royal Asiatic Society, we, whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, being Members of the said Society, 
do hereby recommend to the Society as a 

Candidate. 


Proposer 


Members 


Seconder 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS 

ON SALE AT THE ROOMS OF THE SOCIETY 

74 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND 

NEW SERIES 
8vo. 

(1-5) Rehatsek (E.). Mir KLwand’s “ Rauzat-ns-Safa ’* 
or “ Garden of Purity 1891 to 1894. 12s. 6d. a volume. 

(6) Tawney (C. H.). The Katha Kosa. 1895. 12s. 6(i. 

(7) Ridding (Miss C. M.). Baca’s Kadambarl. 1896. 12s. 6d. 

(8) Cowell (E. B.) and Thomas (E. W.). Baca’s Harsa 
Carita. 1897. Reprinted. 1929. 12s. 6d. 

(9) Cheneey (T.). The first twenty-six Makamata of 
alHarm. 1898. 1926. 12s. 6d. 

(10) Steingass (P.). The last twenty-four Makamata 
of al Hariri. 1898. 12s. 6d. 

(11) Gastee (M.). The Chronicles of Jeraljmeel; being 
a collection of the most ancient Biblical legends translated 
for the first time from the unique Hebrew MS. in the 
Bodleian, with an introduction, full of literary parallels, 
copious index and five facsimile reproductions of the Hebrew 
MS. 1899. 12s. 6d. 

(12) Davids (Mrs. Rhys). The Dhamma Sangapi. 1900. 
Reprinted. 1923. 12s. 6d. 

(13) Beveridge (Mrs. H.). life and Memoirs of Gulbadan 

Begum. 1902, 1927. 12s. 6d. ' 

- (14, 15) Watters (T.). On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 
629-646. Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushelh 
1904-6. 12s. 6d. a volume. • 
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THE PREACHING OF ISLAM 

A History of the propagation of the Muslim Faith. 

By T. W. ARNOLD, M.A. 
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an introduction by Prof. R. A. Nicholson. 

8vo, cloth. Price i8j. 6 d. 
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